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INTRODUCTION 


The Eighth Volume in this series attempts a comprehensive analysis of the activities of 
the various “Committees and" Commissions” appointed during the year 1967. These have 
neither been documented nor mentioned in bibliographies. 

Governments the world over are known to take recourse to the appointment of various 
Committees and Commissions to aid them in their decision-making process. 

This extensive governmental use of the Instrument of Public Inquiries helps lessen managerial 
tensions and often quietens allegations of misrule. In the words of John Stuart Mill : “A man 
seldom judges right, even in his own concerns, still less in those of the public, when he makes 
habitual use of no knowledge but his own or that of some single adviser.” The ‘’Committee 
System” thus is an essential part of a democratic set up. 

A Commission is a “Governmental Agency created to perform a particular function such 
as a special investigation or on governmental regulations of business”. It is appointed mainly 
when it is thought that a matter involves sonie financial questions. There are also other 
reasons for which a Commission is appointed e.g., in matters pertaining to the Welfare of the 
State and its Citizens and for improving the efficiency of an administration. The status of a 
Committee is also the same as that of a Commission; it does not however, possess aS wide powers 
as are enjoyed by the former and has perforce to limit itself in relation to specific work assigned 
to it under its terms of reference. While arriving at decisions in the form of recommendations, a 
Committee or Commission ensures that such decisions are representative of varied interests and 
also that they act as a safeguard against the abuse of power. 

Committees and Commissions are advisory bodies to Government, offering valuable 
suggestions and recommendations for the smooth operation of and efficiency in administration 
directed towards the welfare of the people. 

A Committee or Commission comprises a Chairman, Members and a Member-Secretary 
(at times there is also a Vice-Chairman and an Assistant Secretary). There may also be 
One-Man Commissions where enquiries are entrusted to an Officer-on-Special Duty or a Judge of 
the High Court or Supreme Court. 

The Chairman of a Commission is a person well versed in legal affairs and is often a 
retired Judge of a High Court or Supreme Court of India. Occasionally, a Member of 
Parliament is also appointed to the post of Chairman of a Commission. Regarding Committees, 
the Chairman is usually a specialist in the Subjeet of the Committee. He can be the Leader of 
the Convener if he happens to head a Panel, a Study Group, a Working Group or a Delegation, 
etc. 



The Members of a Commission, Committee, Panel, Study Group, Working Group,_elo., 
are specialists in their respective fields and provide valuable guidance to the Commission in 
making recommendations. 

The Member-Secretary or Secretary is nominated from among the experienced officials 
who have the requisite competent knowledge of the subject for which the Commission or the 
Committee is appointed. 

This study of the '“Committee and Commissions” is divided into two main parts ; 

(/) pre-Independence ; From 1772 to August 1947 ; and 

(i7) post-Independence : From August 1947 to 1973 

The periods covered by the respective volumes are briefly as below : 

Volume 1:1947—1954; Volume 11: 1955—1957; Volume III : 1958— 1959 ; Volume 
IV : 1960—1961 ; Volume V ; 1962—1963 ; Volume VI ; 1964—1965 ; Volume VII ; 1966 ; 
and the present Volume VIII : 1967. 

The work provides information on Subjects like the Bibliographical Data of the Committees 
and the Commissions, the Chairman, the Leader, the Convener, etc.. Appointments, Terms of 
Reference, Contents and Recommendations. 

Arrangements : The arrangements in the “Committees and Commissions” are chronologi- 
cal and items have been arranged according to their dates of appointment and not according to 
their dates of publication. 

I am sure that this reference work will continue into a number of volumes, for it is unique 
in nature. 1 have spared no efforts to make it a comprehensive reference work and hope it will 
be of great use to Research Scholars. Sociologists, Historians, Economists, Students of Political 
Science, as well as to all those connected with the study of administration and legal affairs. I 
have tried my very best to rectify all errors and omissions that were noticed in the previous 
volumes. 

In the end I must express my gratitude, to the Press that reviewed and appreciated the 
work. I am also indebted to my wife and children for their help and forbearance in making 
this volume ready for publication within a reasonably short time. 


NEW DELHI 

Vasant Pancitmi 
February 1, 1979 


ViRENDRA Kumar 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR, STUDY GROUP FOR 
COTTON TEXTILES, 1967— REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications 1968. 52p. 


Cliairraan : Sliri K. Srccnivasan. 

Members : Shri C.H. Desai (Resigned); Sliri S.P. 

Mandclia; Sliri T.N. Sharma; Sliri Ars'ind 
N. Bucli; Shri H.K. Sowani; Sliri P.L. 
Subbiali. 

Secretary : Shri A.V. Vyas. 

APPOINTMENT 

The study group for Colton Textiles was constituted 
under the National Commission Labour in 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To analyse available information and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the cotton textile 
industry for the years to come taking into account the 
possible developments in the industry. 


CONTENTS 

Introduction; Growth of the Cotton Textile Industry; 
Org.anisation of the Cotton .Textile Industry; Employ- 
ment and Training; Wages, incentives and Productivity; 
Social Security and Welfare; Industrial Relations; 
Problem of the Cotton Textile Industry; Conclusions; 
Appendices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The present level of employment should be main- 
tained and at the same time a higher level of producti- 
vity should be aehieved. 

An amendment to the Factories Act so as to enable 
women workers to work in the evenings and for shorters 
hours with a proportionate reduction in wages and 



dearness allowance would certainly increase the scope of 
employment for women. 

In view of the high level of absenteeism in the cotton 
textile industry and the need to maintain productivity 
and efficiency of machines, the system of Badlis has 
proved to bo useful in ensuring that all availabc 
machines arc kept running. 

A nation-wide study of absenteeism would be of 
great help in unearthing its causes as well as in suggest- 
ing suitable remedies for minimising it. 

In textile centres, there arc no technical schools with 
evening classes which workers can attend and acquire 
technical knqwlcdge necessary for promotion to the 
supervisory levels. Managements, workers and govern- 
ment should provide such training facilities as a joint 
responsibility. 

Prosision of proper training facilities within the mill 
before the worker is placed in a job will help to improve 
productivity in mills. 

Mills in which the machinery, buildings etc., aro old 
and out-dated and arc impossible of economic running 
even after modernisation, should bo scrapped. If 
necessary, new mills may be set up in their place in 


order to provide employment to the workers. 

Mills which are capable of being modernised should 
be modernised immediately so that they may start work- 
ing successfully as early as possible. 

Losing a job is a major disaster to a, worker and 
therefore a suitable scheme at national level should be 
evolved in order to avoid the misory of unemployment 
for workers of the mills to be scrapped. 

If the cotton textile industry is to be placed on a 
firm and stable footing, it should be supplied with ade- 
quate quantities of cotton of various qualities, at prices 
which arc at par with world prices. 

The cotton textile industry today is in great need of 
modernisation. It is also in great need of funds for 
modernisation. 

Modernisation, therefore, should be given a very 
high priority and special financial arrangements made 
for that purpose. 

From the point of view of productivity, quality and 
the price of textiles, it is essential that the supply of 
machinery, stores and accessories should bo of high 
quality. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR, STUDY GROUP FOR 
SUGAR INDUSTRY, 1967 — REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1969. 66p. 


Convenor : Shri S.N . Gundu Rao 
Mcmliers ; Shri L.N. Wahi; Shri R.P. Nevatia; Shri 
P.S. Rajagopal Naidu: Shri J.C. Dixit; 
Shri G.J. Ogale. 

Secretary ; Shri H.M. Misra. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Study Group for Sugar Industry was constituted 
under the National Commission on Labour in Iv67. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To analyse available information and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the Sugar Industry for 
the years to come taking into account the possible 
development in the industry. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Growth, Importance and Special 


Features of the Indian Sugar Industries; Economic 
Aspects of the Industry; Recruitment Promotion and 
Induction; Conditions of Work; Wages in the Sugar 
Industry; Social Security; Employers and Employees 
Organisations; Industrial Relations; Summary of the 
Views and Recommendations; Appendices. 

recommendations 

Rules for promotion of employees need clearly to bo 
set out. Within the field of eligibility determined by 
seniority, promotion should be determined by trade 
tests and performance. 

It Would be in the interest of the industry to insti- 
tute suitable in-plant training courses for operatives. 

In'vicw of the rapid advances in science and techno- 
logy, refresher courses for the highly skilled and super- 
visory personnel should be provided. 

The schemes of talent search within the units and for 
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inducing such talents to take to the specialised skills 
need to be instituted. .Starting of the Institutions of 
the kind of productivity and safety clubs should be 
encouraged. 

The enforcement of the existing statutory powers 
regarding working conditions in the older units needs 
especially to be geared up The Factory Inspectorate 
should draw out a programme of more frequent inspec- 
tions of such units. 

More frequent inspections for ensuing proper treat- 
ment of effluents by the factories, need to bo made. 

While granting licences for the installation of new 
sugar factories. Government of India should satisfy 
that the provision of harnessing of workers on a scale 
related to the size of the plant and its location has been 
made. 

The types of circumstances which at present forefeit 
the worker of his right to compensation in the event of 
disablement or death need to be seriously reviewed. 

Under the Employees’ Provident Fund Aet provi- 


sions need to bo made for pensionary benefits, together 
with the system of lump sum payment. 

The quantitative requirements for registration jf t he 
union need urgently to be revised. 

The Registrar of trade unions should be an authority 
entirely independent of the head of the Labour Depart- 
ment. 

There should be an Indian Labour Administrative 
Service. 

It is recommended that the practice of remunerating 
arbitrators for their services as prevailing in the United 
Kingdom should be adopted in this country too, with 
the difference, however, that the arbitrator’s fee to be 
paid by the Government should be chargeable from the 
parties. 

Since the sugar industry is becomming increasingly 
more diversified and the affairs of this industry are 
subject to considerable measures of Central Control, 
it is desirable that a tripartite organisation in respect 
of this should be set up at the national level also. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, STUDY TEAM ON 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION, 1967 — REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 2 Vols. 


Chairman : Shri B. Vonkatappiah 

Members : Shri N.N. Wanchoo; Shri 'P.L. Tandon; 

Shri G.L. Bansal; Shri N.S. Pandey; Dr. 
D.T. Lakdawala. 

Seeretary : Shri J.C. Luther 
Research 

Assistant : Shri B.L. Gaur, Senior Analyst; Shri 
N.K. Andley, Junior Analyst; Shri S.D. 
Batra, Junior Analyst. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Study Team on Financial Administration was 
constituted under the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission in 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To ascertain facts ; (ii) To locate the principal 
problem areas ; (iii) To examine solutions for the 
problems and suggest such of them as they would 
recommend for the Commission’s consideration. 


CONTENTS 

Volume I ; Introductory Section ; i. Introduction ; 
Part I : Budgetary Reforms : Objectives of a Budget ; 
Performance Budgeting ; Financial Year ; Budget Esti- 
mates ; Budget in Parliament ; Budget. Plan and Econo- 
mic Analysis ; Lapse of Grants ; l.ump Sum and Token 
Grants ; Review of Expenditure ; Part II : Expenditure 
Control : Delegation of Financial Powers ; Role of 
Financial Adviser ; Control by Parliament ; Part III ; 
Centre-State Financial Relations ; Changes in Perspective; 
Finance Commission ; Schemes of Basic National 
Importance ; National Development Bank ; Borrowings 
of States ; Concluding Section : Acknowledgements ; 
Summary of Observations and Recommendations. 
Appendices : I. Memoranda to the Constitution of the 
Study Team on Financial Administration ; 11 : Some 
Important Issues Regarding Budgetary Reforms, 
Financial Control and Centre-State Financial Rela- 
tions ; Ilf : Details of the Meetings of the Study Team 
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with the Central and Stale Government Officers : 
IV : Terms of Reference and Composition of the two 
workings groups set up by the Study Team ; 

Volume II : Accompaniments : ‘A’ : Report of the 
Working Group on Performance Budgeting ; ‘B’ : 
Research Study on the Applicability of Performance 
Budgeting in Formulating and Presenting Budget esti- 
mates for the Public Works Department, Gujarat State ; 
‘C : Report of the Working Group on State Finances 
and Centre-State Financial Relations ; 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Two of the basic requirements of administration, of 
which financial administration is only a part, continue 
to be efliciency and economy within the framework of 
planned development, parliamentary control and fede- 
ral inter-relationship. But efliciency and economy arc 
themselves, aspects of action or performance ; and if 
there is one requirement today wh'ch is more important 
than any other, it is that policies, programmes and 
administration should be oriented to performance. 

Since that economy is costly which consists in doing 
nothing, out suggestions, concerning control— whether 
by Parliament or by the Finance Ministry — aim at pre- 
serving initiative and delegating real authority. 

Besides being the most important annual item on 
the agenda of Parliament, the budget sers’es a number 
of purposes, fiscal, financial and economic administra- 
tive, managerial and development in terms of each State 
or of the country as a whole. It is a document for 
parliamentary action and an instrument of parlia- 
mentary control. It is a management tool and a basis 
for administrative delegation. It sets out a programme 
of development and enables the adjustment of perfor- 
mance. These objectives are not mutually exclusive. 
But, if there is one over riding need today it is that all 
government processes — including the budgetary process — 
should be oriented to action and performance, action 
that achieves optimum results, the performance that in- 
volves not more than reasonable cost, effort and time. 

We recommend that necessay steps for the introduc- 
tion, in a phased manner, of performance budgeting 
should be initiated at an early date. It is of course 
necessary that adequate preparatory steps should be 
taken for the introduction of the system. The follow- 
ing steps are recommended : 

(i) The Finance Ministry should assume responsi- 
bility for introducing the system and coordinating the 
various stages ; 

(ii) In the phased application of this system both at 
the Centre and in the States, priority may be given to 
departments and organisations which are in direct 
charge of programmes or activities (developmental or 
other) involving large expenditures. 


(iii) The analysis of the functions and programmes 
of the departments selected may, as suggested by the 
Working Group, be entrusted to a team of officers. 

(iv) A suitable training scheme may be devised for 
those who, at different levels will be concerned with the 
introduction of the scheme ; and a manual of instruc- 
tions oh the subject might be prepared as soon as 

practicable ; 

(v) Appropriate changes in the accounting system 
would be needed in this connection. 

We have thought it desirable to analyse at some 
length the practical implications of the various criteria 
to be applied forjudging the suitability or otherwise of 
a financial year commencing on (i) 1st April as at pre- . 
sent, of (it) 1st duly, or (iii) 1st October, or (iv) 1st 
January. These criteria are : (i) accuracy of revenue 
estimates in the budget ; (ii) accuracy of expenditure 
estimates ; fiii) efficacy of performance and (iv) con- 
venience of legislators and administrators. Our con- 
clusion is that, if the status quo is to be changed, the 
balance of Advantage would bo in favour of 1st 
October, more especially from the point of view of per- 
formance on which we have laid emphasis throughout 
the report. 

We consider that managerial techniques such as 
PERT (Programme Evaluation and Review Techniques) 
and CPM (Critical Path Nlethod) should be introduced 
as early as- possible in Government projects and 
Government Departments, especially those concerned 
with thp execution of relatively big schemes. 

The ministries, departments or offices should have 
wcll-equippcd Budget Cells. 

In the altered circumstances the question of reviving 
the Standing Finance Committee to examine items for 
inclusion in the budget estimates need not be pursued. 

The device of a Committee of the whole House to 
discuss the budget would be an unnecessary refinement. 

The allotment of more time for discussions on the 
budget if thought necessary, could bo provided by 
Parliament by suitable regidalion of its internal busi- 
ness. 

Wc recommend that, as a rule, the Ministry in 
charge should open discussion on the budget estimates 
of his Ministry and explain the policies underlying the 
estimates, the physical programmes planned, and the 
perfortrtanee in the preceding year. 

It is desirable that specific dates should be fixed by 
which -the Appropriation Accounts and Audit Reports 
thereon should be submitted — (a) by the Comptrol’er 
and Auditor-General to the Finance Ministry ; and (b) 
by the Finance Ministry to the Parliament. 

A proper link should bo established between the 
budget heads of account and the head of development. 

The link between the Plan schemes and the budget 
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heads could be provided, for instance by means of code 
numbers to be assigned to each scheme on the pattern 
of what is being done by the U.P. Government. 

The main utility of the economic classification of 
the Central Government Budget is that it promotes a 
a belter understanding of the economic impact of 
Governments operations. 

As in other advanced countries, economic classifica- 
tion should be integrated with the budgetary process 
itself. VVe, therefore, suggest that an economic analysis 
be presented of the budget estimates of each depart- 
ment. 

A prompt system of communication of the new bud- 
get grants is necessary in all cases. Besides, this, a part 
of the difficulty could bo met by a more liberal rccoprse 
to the system of Vote on Account. 

The real meaning of “token grant” should be kept 
in mind and a token grant asked for only when funds 
required for new schemes can be found by rcappropria- 
tion, but the approval of Parliament has to be obtained 
since it constitutes a new service. 

There should be a total ban on the inclusion of lump 
sum provisions in the budget. 

Lump sum provisions should be regarded as per- 
missible only in the most exceptional circumstances, 
c.g., where urgent measures have to be improvised for 
meeting an emergency. 

It is necessary to take notice of the various in ade- 
quacies revealed in the present procedure of expenditure 
reporting. A good system of progress reporting should 
provide a basis for a comparison of the current progress 
against the past and the projected schedule of work. 
Specially, the object of expenditure reporting should be 
as follows ; 

(i) Accounting data should facilitate the formation 
of a- policy and also throw' up material that will make 
possible the assessment of the working of the policy; 

(ii) It should also render the action of each agency 
accountable to the higher agency or to the legislature 
and through it to the public in the ultimate analysis. 

The Comptroller and Auditor General and the 
administrative Ministries should in consultation take 
steps to ensure that expenditure figures are submitted 
punctually at all levels of the organisation. 

For post-budget review of expenditure by the 
Finance Ministry the form of expenditure statement 
should be amplified in several respects and those should 
be submitted more regularly. 

The Ministry of Finance should play a more positive 
role in the matter of grouping of schemes and obtain 
for the purpose of approval the lists of related schemes 
(within which reappropriation powers are vested in the 
administative Ministry) at the time of formulation of 
the budget. 


In the matter of creation of posts we recommend 
greater overall control. Many of the Work Study 
Units, on whose advice posts can be created, have not 
built up the expertise required for their becoming 
effective advisers in this respect. We are of the view 
that this functions should be entrusted to a well-trained 
staff inspection unit composed of officers with adequate 
training in methods of work study, work measurement, 
etc. The new unit should be located in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs or in the Cabinet Secretariat. 

In cases of emergency giving rise to sudden increase 
in work, the Ministries and heads of departments should 
have powers to create the temporary posts for short 
periods not exceeding three months in all. 

The responsibility of the Secretary of the Ministry 
should to remain unimpaired, and he should, therefore, 
have the power to overrule the Financial Adviser, 
where necessary. There will be no place for a Financial 
Adviser outside the Ministry in the arrangements we 
contemplate. 

The Financial Adviser is expected to be a part of the 
top management team of a Ministry/Department. 'The 
Secretary will attach the highest importance and give 
the most careful consideration to the views expressed by 
the Financial Adviser. The relationship between them 
should be that of senior partners in a common enter- 
prise. 

The Finance Ministry should not normally entertain 
references falling within the delegated sphere of an 
administrative Ministry. 

Parliament’s time is valuable. In so far as Com- 
mittees draw Parliament’s attention to specific matters, 
these matters must be important enough to justify 
Parliament devoting time and attention to them. In the 
context of Parliamentary control the matters in question 
may be classified as (a) accounts— the proper spending 
of moneys sanctioned by Parliament; and (b) perfomt- 
ance — the effective implementation of programmes 
approved by Parliament. Both in regard to proper 
spending (accounts) and effective implementation (per- 
formance), only the most important items should be 
brought to the notice of Parliament. 

The Public Accounts Committee should take over the 
expenditure side of the public undertakings. That 
leaves out performance, viz., programmes, actions, and 
results not only of Departments but also of public 
undertakings. This could well be dealt with by one 
Committee. 

' The review of performance in relation to budgeted 
programmes could best be done by a single Committee 
of Parliament, which may be called the Performance 
Committee. The Performance Committee could have 
two wings, one dealing with the performance of the 
Government Departments and Ministries and the other 
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with the performance of public sector undertahings. It 
would be assisted by an organisation or group of experts 
in examination of the cost and efficiency aspect of the 
projects etc. 

The area of operation of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should be enlarged to include the appropriation 
accounts and audit report thereon relating to public 
sector undertakings also. 

With in the broader framework of major objectives 
and major strategy, the Plan has hereafter to pos.scss 
two characteristics : (1) Flexibility in terms of the States 
and (2) adaptability in terms of changing economic 
conditions. Consequentiv, it would be desirable to 
review the size of the United assistance, not every five 
years, but at more frequent intervals, say, once in two 
or three year^. 

One body, and not two different ones should take a 
view of both plan .and non-plan expenditure and of all 
available resources in order to arrive at an appropriate 
pattern of allocation to States. 

A rcoiganised Finance Commission should be entrus- 
ted with the total task of having a view of both plan and 
non-plan expenditure of both the central and States 
and making the requisite allocation of the Stales. 

The total central assistance to States may be classi- 
fied as follows into three categories : 

(i) United assistance covering the existing statutory 
grants and all .assistance generally, with the exception of 
the two specified below; 

(ii) Assistance earmarked for a very small number 
of schemes of basic national importance, and 

(iii) Assistance for financing projects of certain 
major fields of development such as power, irrigation, 
transport and manufacture. 

In addition to its present functions relating to the 
devaluation of l.ixes, the reorganised Finance Com- 
mission would devise criteria for allocating United Plan 
assistance among the various Stales. A major portion of 
assistance may have to be given a criteria relatable to 
population, area and relative backwardness, and the 
remaining assistance on criteria relatable to the State’s 
Plan and its performance. 

The re-organised Finance Commission will have to 
review the achievements of each State, particularly in 
the agricultural and other specified spheres. • It would 
be desirable that the awards of the Commission arc 
given at intervals which arc neither too long nor too 
short. Two successive awards, one for two ye.'irs and 
the other for three years, together coinciding with a 
particular Plan period, might be suitable. 

The reorganised Finance Commission would take 
full account of (a) the Plan investments and estimates, 
(b) extent of the total resources available, and fc) the 
proportion which might be set aside for allocation to 


States. 

\Vc are of the view that the reorganised Finance 
Commission should be headed by an eminent person 
with a judici.al background, who may be invited to serve 
for six months or so and preside over the Commission 
during its award-giving phase. The other members 
(excluding the Vice-Chairman) could also be appointed 
for the particular period only. For the rest of the 
time the reorganised Finance Commission may continue 
as a permanent Secretariat under a Vice-chairman. To 
provide a raoport with the Planning Commission, we 
suggest that one of the members of the latter should be 
appointed Vice-chairman of the reorganised Finance 
Commission. 

Tied assistance should bo continued to a very few 
schemes of basic national importance. 

Theie should be a minimal number of basically 
important schemes which the Centre must try its utmost 
to promote, for example, (i) Family Planning, and 
(ii) agricultural programmes in relation to high-yielding 
seeds. The objective and overall target in respect of 
these schemes would be all-India but the pattern would 
be adapted to the conditions of the Stales concerned in 
consultation with the Centre. Their number should be 
kept as low as possible and their identity retained. 

Central loans to States for financing identifiable 
projects in fields like poivcr, transport, irrigation and 
manufacture, should be channelled through a new insti- 
tution to be known as the National Development Bank, 
which should be built up in a phased manner over the 
next few years. The contemplated arrangement would 
apply to both Central and State projects so long as 
these fall in the defined category. 

The following three considerations have to be kept 
in view as regards the functioning of this Bank ; 

(i) This Bank should deal with loans only; 

(ii) The Stales should meet the cost of the projects 
upto a stipulated limit. 

(iii) There might be need to introduce softer loans. 

As regards the organisational aspects of the National 

Development Bank, the equity capit.al should be wholly 
subscribed to by the Government ot India. The general 
superintendence and directions of the affairs and busi- 
ness of the Bank should vest in a Board of Directors, 
wliich will bo guided by the board policy directives 
given by the Government of India, and act on business 
principles with due regard to the interests of national 
development. 

The Bank may have either a part-time or whole-time 
Chairman. He should be a person prominent i.t 
industry, commerce, finance or banking and un- 
connected with Government. It should also have a 
Vice-Chairman. If the Vice-Chairmanship of the Bank 
is part-time, a Member of the Planning Commission 
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Could fill this post to ensure better coordination with 
the Commission. 

The bonds of the Bank would be fully guaranteed as 
regards the payment of principal and interest by the 
Government of India. The Bank would not however, 
accept deposits from the public. 

To avoid overdrafts, the State Governments should 
indicate the limits of the grants to their disbursing 
officers which they can spend and the controlling officers 
of the State Government should exercise control over 
disbursements and check the progress of expenditure 
against the grants allotted in consultation with the 
Accountant General concerned. 

As an effective safe-guard against the overdrafts of 
State Governments, a suitable provision may be made in 
the Reserve Bank of India Act that the borrowings of 
State Governments from the Bank should not go beyond 
a certain proportion of their current revenues. 

The above restriction should apply mutatis mutandis 
to the Central Government also in respect of its own 


borrowings from the Reserve Bank. 

As an alternative. State Governments may be 
required to borrow from the State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries. As a corollary the balances of the State 
Governments would have to be transferred to these 
Banks. 

It would be a good idea if the public borrowing 
programme of all the State Governments was centra- 
lised. Though not conspicuously successful in the past, 
it should be given a further and more systematic trial. 
There should be greater coordination between the 
Central Government and the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of State borrowings. 

The small savings programme as operated at 
present has not succeded in its principal aim of 
fostering new savings and the cost of operating the 
schemes in respect of low-income groups is relatively 
high. The scheme of post office savings deposits has 
been successful and this part of the programmes should 
be -encouraged through suitable measures. 


THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1967— REPORT 

New Delhi, University Grants Commission, 1969. 72p, 


Chairman ; Shri K.G. Saiyidian. 

Members : Dr. V.K. Narayana Menon; Dr. P.K 
Kelkar; Dr. V.S. Jha; Shri L.R. Nair; 
Shri J.P. Naik; Shri S.L. Ahluwalia; 
Shri S.K. Chakrabarty; Dr. J.N. Kaul. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in Higher 
Education was constituted under the University Grants 
Commission in 1967 to consider how best radio, films, 
and other audio-visual aids including programmed 
learning could be used in the field of higher education 
in Indian universities and colleges. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To report on the present position of the use of 
audio-visual aids in higher education in India. 

(b) To assess the possibilities of their development 
with particular reference to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in India. 


CONTENTS 

Foreword ;-Appointment of the Committee ; Present 
Position of Audio-Visual Aids in Higher Education in 
India ; Scope and Development of Audio-Visual Aids 
in India ; Summary of Observations and Recommenda- 
tions ; Annexures I to X. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The need for extensive use of audio-visual aids 
springs from a realization of the fact that teachings 
supplemented by “sight and sound” facilitate and 
enriches the learning processes. . The audio-visual aid 
make the best expertise available to students even in 
institutions which cannot possibly attract teachers of 
the highest calibre. 

The spectacular growth of knowledge in recent years 
has also rendered the conventional methods of teachings 
somewhat inadequate. With the help of audio-visual 
aids concepts are more precisely developed and pre- 
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scnlcd to students in a manner which loaves an abiding 
impression on their minds. 

Anotlier advantage of audio-visual aids is that they 
can be repeated over and over again. Thus audio-visual 
aids help not only to universalize the process of educa- 
tion but also to improve its quality. 

The fullest value of an aid is re.alized when the 
teacher is fully trained to apply it to the best possible 
advantage. The aids have become indispensable to the 
teacher and the belter trained he is the more effectively 
and usefully he can utilize them. 

Until recently, little attention was paid to the use 
of audio-visual aids in our educational institutions 
partly because of laek of financial resources and partly 
owing to lack of proper appreciation of the role of 
audio-visual aids in teaching and learning. The impact 
of audio-visual aids has been very limited at all levels 
of education in India. 

A questionnaire issued by the committee to universi- 
ties and institutes of technology in order to have an 
estimate of the present use of audio-visual aids in insti- 
tutions 'of higher education in the country indicates that 
universities have generally a good number of audio- 
visual aids and the response of students is generally 
enthusiastic. 


Council should be transferred to the lUB where it could 
have the benefit of being a part of the university 
system and that the Ministry of Education should pro- 
vide adequate .support to the lUB to continue and 
vitalize the activities of the council. It is hoped that 
the UGC will find it possible to take up this matter 
with the Government of India so that the University 
Film Council is revived at an early dale. 

The University Film Council, when revived, should 
make'a comprehensive .survey of the availability and use 
of films and filmstrips in higher education in India. 
The survey should also make a study of the use of films 
and filmstrips in higher education in other count-' 
rics. It should also be a part of the survey to obtain 
information .about the work done by international film 
and television org.aiiisations to promote the use of films 
and television in science and culture. 

Serious atlemion will have to be paid to the produc- 
tion of educational films directly related to course 
contents in various branches of knowledge. The revi- 
ved University Film Council could play a useful role 
in making a beginning in this regard. The Council 
could also take up research to determine the areas in 
which the production of films and slides may be taken 
on a priority basis. 


Films, Filmstrips And Slides 


University Broadcasts 


Films, filmstrips and transparencies are being 
incrc.asingty used in educationally advanced countries 
as visual materials which can be used in any teaching 
situation when it becomes necessary to demonstrate a 
point, a fact, an idea or a process. The slide has the 
additional advantage, which it shares with film-strip that 
it can reproduce visii.al images which cannot bo dr.twn 
on the black-board at all, howsoever skilful the teacher. 
Filmstrips arc usually acconipaincd by self-contained 
leaching notes and as such a skilfully riladc .and care- 
fully planned filmstrip is extremely useful as it can 
provide in one packet well-organised Ic.xl and illustrated 
teaching material. The sound filmstrip would be use- 
ful in technical institutions in areas where skills and 
assembly of materials arc needed to be taught. 

The filmed lecture is in many situations superior to 
a tape recording of the lecture, as it involves both sight 
and sound and, imaginatively made, it can be superior 
to the lecture itself. It is also possible for a film to be 
a temporary substitute for a good lecture and thus help 
in over coming the shortage of good teachers by filming 
lectures of distinguished teachers. Film can also be 
used for recording scientific experiments and as such 
has a special toIuo in higher education from where 
research and new ideas emanate. 

It is understood that a committee appointed by the 
Commission lias recommended that the University Film 


The keen interest shown by the AIR in broadcasting 
educational programmes for the university community 
in India is most welcome. It is, however, clear that as 
yet there is no sjstcmatic attempt to reorient the pro- 
grammes with the specific objective ofsiipplemeniinr 
and enriching classroom tc.iching, c.xcepl for students 
of the correspondence course. 

It vvould avid to the value of univcrsilv broadcasts if 
they arc organized in such a way that a complete series 
of talks by eminent teachers on some topic of interest 
to university students is planned and broadcast. 

The AIR should c.xplore the possibi lity of increasing 
the duration of university programmes and bringing 
about grc-aler coordination among the programmes of 
various stations in order to avoid unncccss.arv duplica- 
tion of themes. 


'-"“■‘“'-e i,, uiuvcrsiiy oroaa- 

c.asts, tape-records of the lectures given bv eminent 
schobrsand oiustanding te.ieliers should be supplied to 
the umversiiics or to the University Grams Commission 
for wader circulation. It would also be useful if scrims 
of educational t.vlks broadc.asl by the All-India Radio 
arc printed or cyclostylcd and circulated as is done in 
some other countries. 

It 'vould be useful if the AIR could, in consultation 
null the UGC sci-tip a smalt con-.miUcc to review the 
working of its university programmes. 
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Television 

The main advantage of television over otlier audio- 
visual aids like films and film-projectors is its built in 
system of distribution which enables students and 
teachers to watch the programmes telecast by the 
national or regional television centres without the aid 
of any technician. 

It is understood that an internal and a global satel- 
lite are being launched over the Indian ocean in the 
near future and that every State will have relay-statians 
which will provide additional audio channel thus 
facilitating simultaneous rendering into regional langu- 
ages. The preparatory study of the pilot project pre- 
pared by the UNESCO expert mission in cooperation 
with the team of Indian experts appointed by the 
Government of India indicates that this system will 
play an important role in increasing expansion of 
educational facilities at all levels, lessening the isolation 
of the teacher and improving the quality of his educa- 
tion, unifying curriculum in science and mathematics 
in all the states and in promoting the teaching of all 
the regional languages of India. 

There are two handicaps to the expansion of televi- 
sion in the country ; the limited financial resources of 
the government, and the inadequacy of purchasing 
pbwer of the people. It is, however, a matter of grati- 
fication that the government is making a beginning to- 
wards the expansion of TV facilities. 

It would bo helpful if more seminars on television 
like the one arranged by the Institute of Mass Com- 
munication are arranged and experts in TV technology 
and university curricula are brought together to plan 
TV programmes in order to use the projected satellite 
system as effectively as possible. 

The open circuit television at Delhi could be used 
more fully for educational purposes with a little more 
investment in equipment and staff. It should be possi- 
ble to televise lectures, demonstrations and operations 
by outstanding scholars and scientists. Appropriate 
samples of the work being done at the national labora- 
tories, courses designed to keep teachers informed of the 
latest developments in their subjects, refresher courses 
and courses for correspondence students and of 
evening classes could be arranged when the time for 
telecast is increased in the near future, and television 
stations are set-up in other metropolitan towns. 

The use of closed circuit television on a large scale 
may, however, be ruled out in the present stage of our 
development in view of high cost (about S 2,90,000 per 
unit) involving foreign exchange. If funds and foreign 
exchange are available, an attempt should be made to 
develop those areas of instruction in which there is 
acute shortage of qualified teachers and necessary 


equipment. Institutes where closed circuit television 
can be used with advantage provided they have adequ- 
ate resources and technical know-how, are engineering 
and technical institutions, medical colleges and institute 
and agricultural colleges and universities. 

If for some reason, the setting-up of the satellite 
project is delayed or postponed indefinitely, it would be 
worth-while assisting one or two universities to set-up 
a CCT for instructional purposes. This will provide 
invaluable experience and experimental data for effective 
utilization of the facilities when the project is comple- 
ted. 

Programmed Learning 

There is a need for developing methods which will 
help assimilation of text materials and skills by the 
students at the optimum level in the shortest time 
possible. Research is, therefore, necessary regarding the 
functioning of the human train in teaching-learning 
situation, in development of instructional materials for 
students of different abilities and for different types of 
institutions and in identifying the situation, the concept 
and the conditions in which programmed learning can 
be most effeetive. 

some of the areas in which instructions can bo deve- 
loped through programmed learning are : (i) English as 
a library language ; (ii) learning of Indian languages ; 
(iii) teaching of foreign languages ; (iv) science and 
mathematics ; (v) professional and medical education ; 
(vi) programmed learning for gifted and retarded 
students ; and (vii) programmed le.arning in correspond- 
ence courses. 

The need for proper training in the techniques of 
programmed learning has also to be stressed. It is only 
when the programmes are prepared with imagination 
and understanding that absorption at the receiving end 
is quicker and deeper. It would be useful to have 
active collaboration between the subject experts and the 
psychologist in the preparation of programmes, since 
the psychologist can bring to boar upon the subject 
matter an understandings of the cognitive process of 
learning. 

The centres selected for development of programmed 
learning should be concerned primarily with the train- 
ing of personnel and production of materials. Research 
activities would follow and may have to be developed 
in a specialised institution. To begin with, a few uni- 
versity centres might be selected for development of 
programmed learning and those interested in the deve- 
lopment of instructional material in the university sent 
for training abroad, if necessary. These and other 
programmes of audio-visual education could best be 
developed by the schools of education proposed to be 
supported by the University Grants Commission, 
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LanfSiapc l^lxiratnrics 

Lanmiagc laboratories shoulj be set vsp in nt many 
universities as rossiblc and in at least one university in 
each state. The cost of setting-up language labora- 
tories in ten unisersities during the fourth plan would be 
Rs. 7,50.0(X) at approximately Rs. 75,000 per laboratory. 
The recurring annu.il cost would amount to about 
Rs. 40,000. There arc of course certain ways of cutting 
these costs. The initial cost can. for example, be 
reduced b\ haring less than 40 booths. Cuts can also be 
made in the monitoring and or materials preparation 
staff. 

Careful planning is nccess.ir> before the setting-up of 
a language laboratory. Before a l.tboratory is set-up, it 
must be ensured ih.it a strong language teaching pro- 
gramme aIro.id> exists The appointment and training 
of addition.il sialT for the preparation and use of tape 
materials will also be necessary. The minimum needs 
of unhcrsities in regard to staff will be one full-time 
lecturer for approximately every 12 hours the laboratory 
is to be in operation and the appoinlnieiit of another 
for each group of students which requires a set of 
materials to be written and pre-mcordod. On th: tech- 
nical side a full-time technician with a diploma in sound 
engineering will be needed for the first year, and there- 
after a parl-iime technician to attend to the laboratory 
during the hours of its operation. 

Resolutions 4.1-45 adopted by the .‘Ml-lndi.i Seminar 
on the Teaching of English (2-4 December, 1967) em- 
phasizing the need for a more careful assessment of the 
costs versus the benefits of installing a laboratory, the 
full exploration of the possibility of producing labo- 
ratories from locally ,available components, and the 
training of technicians of operate them arc fully 
endorsed. 

The first important step in developing the use of 
audio-visual aids in the field of higher education is to 
create an awareness among university and college 
teachers that ediic,-uional technology is possible and 
feasible. Some central org.anization should be encoura- 
ged and tissistcd to disseminate information on the role 
and .application of audio-visual aids to the universities 
and colleges in the country from time to time. It 
would be extremely useful if a quarterly or a bi-annual 
bullclin containing the information on the latest 
advances in the development and application of audio- 


visual aids in the developed countries of the world and 

on new c.xpariments conducted in India is brought out. 

The University Grants Commission may sponsor 
four or five seminars at different university centres to 
discuss problems of resources, training, production .and 
distribution of materials and information an audio- 
visvial aids. 

Many untversilies should be in a position to set-up 
immediately audio-visual units by pooling the equip- 
ment and other facilities already available with them. 
The UGC may explore the possibility of providing some 
assistance (Rs 10,000 NR+Rs. 5,000 R fora period of 
five years) to such of the universities whicli are keen to 
set-up audio-visual units on an inter-departmental basis. 

The UGC should also encourage research in the pro- 
duction and application of audio-visual tcchiqucs with 
spreia! reference to higher education. 

Step; should also be taken to set-up immediately 
three or four centres of educational technology in 
selected universities. The universities which have strong 
departments of the regional language.;, education, 
psychology, sociology, electronics and engineering may 
be selected for the establishment of the proposed centres 
of advanced educational technology with the faculty of 
education ns the wordinaling agency. 

The UGC may .also soi-iip a standing commitlce with 
represcntalivcs from bodies like Ihc Indi.an )nstiuile of 
Mass Communication, Department of Audio-visual 
Education of the NCERT, All-India Radio, Film Insti- 
tute of Poona and Indian Association for Programmed 
learning in order to coordinate ilic activities of tlic 
proposed centres of educational technology, the Uni- 
versity Film Council when it is revived and other 
agencies interested in audio-visual aids and to advise 
the centres in regard to their programmes and policies. 

The Department of Audio-Visual Education of the 
NCER r may be strengthened and its functions made 
mare broad-based to enable it to extend its activities 
to the universities and colleges. It is understood that 
the department of audio-visual education of the 
NCERT has facilities for training school personnel 
for use of audio-visual aids. This facility could be 
extended to the staff of the interested universities also. 
The Ministry of Education of the Government of India 
may c.xamine this and extended to the department 
wliatcicr heip is necessary to enable it to meet the 
requirements of the universities. 
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PANEL ON POLICE STATION BUILDINGS, 1967-REPORT 

New Delhi, National Buildings Organisation, 1967. 14p.+9 Charts. 


Chairman : Shri C.B. Patel. 

Member : Shri Shiv Kumar Lai; Shri S.N. Dc 
Silva; Shri S.P. Marathc; Shri Pyarc Lai 
Sharma; Shri T.K. Srinivasan; Shri 
Parmanand Gajaria; Shri I-I.D. 
Nargolwala; Shri M.A., Hafccz. 

Mcmhers- 

Secrctary : Shri P.C. Shah. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Panel on Police Station Buildings was consti- 
tuted by the Government of India; Ministry of Works, 
Housing & Urban Development in 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To lay down planning norms and design considera- 
tions of Police Station buildings. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; General; Location; Schedule; Space 
Standards; Parking Garage.s; Cycle Stand, Amenities/ 
Canteen; Residentiai Accommodation; General Design 
Consider.ations; Building Economy; General Outline 
Specification of Cells; Fittings; Services; Charts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

General 

As the first step, the Panel visited representative 
police stations in selected regions of the country to study 
the organisation of space in existing police stations and 
co-relate the scale of facilities provided with the func- 
tional requirements and to evaluate the features which 
in the opinion of the users helped or interfered with the 
elficiency of smooth working of the police stations. 
Detailed discussion were also a help with the concerned 
senior officers. To take benefit of the work already 
done in standardising the space requirements of police 
station buildings, the Police Chiefs of all States and 
Union Territories were requested to send copies of the 
type design evolved and the rules framed for the con- 
struction of yiolicc station buildings. 

Based on these studies, the Panel came to certain 
conclusions regarding space requirements and organisa- 
tion of space in a police station building which arc spelt' 
out in this report. 

Object : The prime object to this report is to make avail- 


able in convenient form the accumulated experience 
of various disciplines concerned with the use and cons- 
truction of police station buildings to help the police 
authorities and the construction agency in the task of 
designing police station buildings or in remodelling 
the existing ones on functional lines and is in no way 
intended to fetter the discreation of police authorities 
who wish to provide buildings to meet the proved 
operational needs of the locality. Procedural efficiency 
and coordination of work at all levels have direct bear- 
ing on sp.acc requirements and can considerably simplify 
problems. The study of police stations in Madras State 
amply proved the cITcct of organisation and efficiency of 
work on the space requirements. 

Just as the efficiency of work influences the space 
requirements, the same way organisation of space affects 
the efficiency of work. The prime consideration is to 
the use available public funds to the best advantage and 
in a w.ay that contributes to the efficiency of services, 
the police can render to the public. The recommen- 
dation made herein, it is hoped, would help to achieve 
the above aim and would be interpreted tvith this com- 
mon interest in view. 

Size ; The quantum of population to be served, however 
should neither be so small that optimum utilisation of 
space and personnel is not made nor should it be so 
large so as to make satisfactory coverage of the popu- 
lation served difficult. The wide range of factors 
involved precludes the prescription of rigid principles. 
However, normally a police station should not be 
planned to cover more than 1,50,000 persons or 130 sq. 
km. area. 

Location 

As the police station provides an important public 
service, the station should be well served by public 
transport and should be in a central and conspicuous 
.aosition so that it is known to the residents of the area 
and is easily found by those coming from outstations. 
Good access to maintain thoroughfare is also important. 

The development plans new being prepared by Town 
Planning Authorities provide much useful information 
from which police authorities can estimate their require- 
ments and get suitable sites of requisite area earmarked 
for the stations at the planning stage. This would 
ensure a planned development of the police services. 

Requirements of land would depend on the number 
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of staff quarters and other facilities proposed to be 
provided in the compound. Normally, an area of O.Sl to 
1-62 hectares for Class 1st police station should be aimed 
at to cater for the future needs also. 

Where land is scarce and costlier, the design of police 
station should be in two or more storeys — Ground and 
First Floors may be planned for police station require- 
ments and the Upper Floor or Floors for residential 
accommodation. The type of residence will be governed 
by the scale of accommodation laid down by the State 
Government concerned. 

Schedule 

For the purpose of working out schedule space 
requirements, the police stations can be broadly classi- 
fied as under ; 

(a) Class 1 police stations (Important stations at 
State Headquarters, Corporation areas or cities with 
more than 5 lakh population"); 

(b) Class 11 police stations turban areas— towns and 
cities'); 

(e) Class III police stations (rural areas for a group 
of villages); 

(d) Police outposts. 

The schedule of accommodation for the above cate- 
gories of police stations is given below subject to such 
modifications as might be necessary to suit the opera- 
tional needs of the area ; 

Class I Police Stations 

(a) Reception-cum-Enquii> Room; 

(b) Station Writers Room; 

(c) Station House Officer's Room; 

(d) Rooms for Investigating Officers at the rate of 
one room for two Investigating Officers. 

(c) Interrogation Room; 

(f) Record and Office; 

(g) Property Rooni/Malkhana; 

(h) ArmouryfStrong Room; 

(i) Male Lock-up; 

(j) Female Lock-up; 

(k) Wireless Room, if necessary; 

0) Off-Duty Room; 

(m) Garages as per requirements; 

(n) Visiting Investigating officer’s Room; 

Class II Police Stations 

(a) Enquiry-cum-Station Writer’s Room; 

(b) Station House Officer’s Room; 

(c) Investigating Officer’s Room at the rate of one 
room for two Investigating Officer; 

(d) Record and Office; 

(e) Property Room/ Malkhana; 

(f) Male Lock-up; 


fe) Female Lock-up; 

(h) Off-Duty Room 

(i) Wireless Room, if necessary; 

(j) Garages as per requirements; 

(k) A separate Armoury/Strong Room; 

0) Visiting Investigating Officers Room; 

Class rn Police Stations 

(a) Station Writer’s Room: 

(b) Station House Officer’s Room; 

(c) Investigating Officer's Room; 

(d) Record and Office; 

(e) Property Room/Malkhana; 

(0 Male Lock-up; 

(g) Female Lock-up; 

(h) Off-Duty Room; 

(i) Wireless Room, if necessary; 

(j) Inspection Room, if necessary; 

(k) Garages, if necessary; 

(l) Stables for horses, kennel etc, according to the 
needs. 

Outposts 

(a) Constable’s Room 

(b) Office Room 

(c) Store 

Notes 

(a) Adequate toilet facilities separately for the 
visitors/officers, constables and the under-trials shall be 
provided in all police stations. 

(b) In addition to the accommodation listed above, 
office accommodation for the Circle Inspector, Traffic 
Branch, shall be provided in police stations wherever 
required. 

(c) Provision of residential accommodation for SO 
per cent of the total strength shall be made in the com- 
pound or in the vicinity of the police station. 

(d) Provision of Off-Duty Room to be made where 
barracks are not provided. 

(e) A larger lock-up area is recommended in areas 
with total prohibition. 

(f) All police stations in border areas are to be built 
on defensible type— buildings protected by high walls 
on all sides with only one entry as a guiding point. 

(g) Where land values are higher, the design of 
police stations should be of two or more stories as 
stated in para 3.4. This applies to Class I police stations 
only. 

Space Standards 

The space requirements for various rooms listed 
above shall be as under ; 

Reception and enquiry ; An enquiry counter and a 


■'t.BS sq.m. 
7.44 sq,m. 
5.57 sa.m. 
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Waiting space should be available to the public near 
the entrance. The counter can cither be in continua- 
tion to the Station Writer’s desk or easily accessible 
from it, so that the Station Writer can also attend to the 
public in the absence of the Enquiry Clerk. The Waiting 
Room space should be of adequate size for the average 
number of persons likely to be present at any one time. 
The actual requirements can be assessed on the basis of 
past experience. Generally a floor area of 13 to 14.88 
sq.m, would be required to provide a respectable and 
convenient waiting space. Waiting room is not neces- 
sary for Class III police stations. 

Station Writer’s Room : Exeept the important police 
stations in the State Headquarters, the first contact of 
the visiting public would be with the Station Writer who 
would guide them or register their complaints. This 
room should, therefore, he near the entrance and have 
adequate waiting space. An area of 14.88 sq.m, for 
the Station Writer inclusive of waiting space is consi- 
dered necessary. In police stations where separate 
enquiry and reception room is provided, the Station 
Writer's cabin can be of 11.15 sq.m. 

Station House Officer’s Room : Station House Officer 
is incharge of the police station. His office room 
should be approachable without crossing other opera- 
tional areas of the station. It would save space if the 
waiting space provided near enquiry/Station Writer’s 
room can also serve the visitors desirous of seeing the 
S.H.O.;otheixvise a separate waiting space in the form 
of an Ante Room (if necessary) of about 7.44 sq.m, 
area, particularly in Ciass I police stations, should be 
provided. For S.H.O’s Office, an area of 13 sq. m. is 
considered necessary. 

Investigating Officer’s Room ; An area of 6.5. sq.m, 
per Investigating Officer is recommended. Depending 
on the functional needs, a room or rooms for the Inves- 
tigating Officers may be provided, but the minimum 
area of a room shall, however, not be less than 
9.29 sq.m. 

One of the room for Investigating Officers should 
be located in a discreet corner away from the praying 
eyes and listening ears of gossip mongers for use as 
Interrogation/Interview room also. In a police station, 
where four or five Investigation Officers use a single 
room, a separate interrogation room would be neces- 
sary. Wherever provided, the area of interrogation 
room should not be more than 7.44 sq.m. 

Record and Office : An area of 1.4. sq.m, per official 
including Station Writer’s and Clear would be required 
for Station records and stationery 3.72 sq. m. per clerk 
working in the office. The minimum area of office and 
record shall not, however, be less than 14.88 sq. m. in 
Class I and II police stations and 9.29 sq.m, in Class 
HI police stations. 


Property RoomlMalkhana ; The period for which 
the property is kept under police custody considerably 
influences the space requirements. In Madras State, 
for example, the property after necessary formulatics 
is transferred to Judical custody. As a result, even in 
Class I police stations, the Malkhanais about 11.15 
sq.m, in area and the space provided was quite adequ- 
ate. In police stations where the property remains in 
the police custody during trials, an area of 37.2 sq.m, 
provided for Malkhana appeared to be inadequate. The 
economic size of the Malkhana can therefore be best 
decided on the basis of experienec and procedure. Nor- 
mally, a floor area of 14.80 sq.m, for Class I and II 
poliee stations and 9.29 sq.m, for Class 111 poliec 
stations would be required. A godown should be pro- 
vided in addition to Malkhana where goods eaptured 
under Foodgrains Control Order, Opium & Excise 
Acts, arc likely to remain for longer period. The goods 
not likely to deteriorate should be properly stored in 
open courtyard. The godown should be provided, 
where necessary in addition to the space for storing 
prohibited articles, in places where there is prohibition. 
The size of the godown should be provided where neces- 
sary, in addition to the space for storing prohibited 
articles in places where there is prohibition. The size 
of the godown will depend upon the nature and quality 
of goods captured. 

Design and detail of Malkhana would determine the 
storage capacity. A rectangular room with steel racks 
or R.C.C./Stone shelves along three walls would con- 
siderably increase the storage capacity. The effort 
should be to provide maximum possible shelf length in 
the given floor area and in a manner that affords cast 
asscssibility and supervision of the article stored. 

Where a strong room forarms, ammunition and 
valuables is not provided, suitable space should be pro- 
vided to accommodate wooden racks for arms, lockable 
box for ammunition in a way that the force can be 
armed in the least possible time. For valuables, a built- 
in safe in the Malkhana would be necessary. 

Armoury and Strong Room : Armoury, and Strong 
Room should have racks for arms, lockable box for 
ammunition and a safe or built-in steel almirah for 
valuables. An area of 13 to 14.38 sq.m, for arms and 
strong room is recommended. 

Lock-Ups ; Generally the lock-ups in police stations 
vistied were badly lighted and ventilated and basic 
facilities for human habitation were not provided in 
these. Whereas the security and safety of the under- 
trails is an essential element of cell design, it would not 
be fair to deny the basic facilities to persons of 
questionable actions or characters and whose guilt has 
not been established. Repressive atmosphere of lock-ups 
can no longer be justified as a means to inspire awe and 
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fear of the police power in a democratic set up. The 
Pane], tliercfore, strongly recommends better physical 
facilities should be considered as minimum physical 
facilities. 

As the construction authorities may not be familiar 
with the special features of the design and detail of 
loch-ups, a suggestive specification and design of lock- 
ups is appended with the report. 

The space requirements of the lock-ups would 
depend on the areragc figure of maximum number of 
persons likely to be detained at any one time. In a 
majority of cases, such average shall not be more than 
10 male and 5 females in Class 1 and Class II police 
stations and 5 males and 2 females in Class III police 
stations. Unless the needs of the area demand a different 
figure, the lock-ups should be designed for the above 
number. A larger lock-up area is recommended in areas 
with total prohibition. 

A floor area of 2.34 sq. m. per person in the lock-up 
is recommended exclusive of the area occupied by the 
lavatory block which should bo separate for males and 
females. 

Males and females' lock-ups should be separate to 
check view for oral communications between the two. 
For males, one or more lock-ups may be provided to 
suit the needs. Two or three male lock-ups (in Class I) 
would be desirable for isolation and segregation of 
prisoners. 

A kitchen of an area of 7,44 sq.m, inclusive of store 
should be provided whore there is no contract system 
for preparation of food for detenus. 

Wireless Room ; Wireless Room should be located 
in a quiet corner away from the general flow of traffic. 
An area of 9.29. sq.m, inclusive of space requirements 
for batteries, etc. is recommended. A room for generator 
is to be provided where c'ectricily is not available. 

Off-Duty Room : An off-duty room for 30 per cent 
strength of constabulary would be required, where 
barrack accommodation is not provided. Lockers for 
keeping personal belongings and uniforms would be 
required in or near the off-duty room so that the staff, 
when not on duly, can change to civilian dress. 

An area of 1.86 sq.m, per person e.xclusivc of the 
area occupied by lavatory block would bo needed for 
off-duty room. Minimum area of off-duty room shall 
not, however, be less than 13 sq.m. In calculating the 
space requirements of off-duty room, the strength of the 
traffic force should also be included. 

Office of Circle Inspector : Olfice accommodat on 
for the Circle Inspector and his Office would be required 
in police stations that are also to function as head- 
quarters of the Circle Inspector and a room of the same 
area for his office and record would be required at sucli 
police stations. 


Office of Traffic Inspector : In certain police station's 
it would bo necessary to provide accommodation for 
the traffic branch also. Wherever required, an area of 
36 sq. m. suitably divided for the Inspector/S.L. and the 
staff is recommended. 

Visiting Investigating Officer’s Room : It should be 
approachable directly from outside and located at a 
place that is not noisy. 

An area of 13 sq.m, suitable divided between bed 
and sitting with any attached l£V.itory block is recom- 
mended. The area of lavatory block may not be more 
than 5.57 sq.m. 

Lavatory Facilities : Lavatory facilities on all floors 
should be grouped according to the convenience for 
use and economy in plumbing. Two wash basins, one 
W.C. and two urinals for officers and the visiting public 
should be provided. The scale of fittings for the other 
ranks shall be as under ; 

Water closet : One for every 25 persons or part 


thereof. 

Urinals : Up to 6 pe sons Nil 

From 7 to 20 persons 1 

From 21 to 45 persons 2 

f rom 46 to 70 persons 3 

From 71 to 100 persons ■ 4 


From 101 to 200 Add at the 
persons rate of 3 per 

cent 

Over 200 persons Add at the 

rate of 2,5 per 
cent. 

Wash Basin One for every 25 persons 

Due allowance shall be made for women staff. Place 
which arc not served by Municipal Sewtige Line, ever- 
cleaii type latrines should bo provided, conncelcd to 
septic lank. 

Parking Garages, Cycle Stand : Garages are necessary 
for the protection and safely of vehicles. These should 
be provided in a scp.iratc structure unless site limitation 
dictate to contrary . This would facilitate adoption of 
lower specification for the construction of garages.. 

Garages 3.05 m. x 6.7 m. for jeeps medium size cars, 
station wagons and large cars would be required. The 
garage should also be provided in places where garages 
arc to be turned into stables. In addition to these 
garages, a garage for truck of the size of .3.66 m. x 
10.97 m. is also recommended. The number of garages 
required would dopened on the number of vehicles 
attached to the police station one of the g,iragos should 
be provided with an inspection pit. 

In addition to the garages for the staff cars, parking 
space and cycle shed would also be required in Class I 
and Class II police stations. The size of the cycle shed 
should suitably be fixed after assessing tlie number of 
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cycles used by the police station staff. An additional 
parking space of 25 per cent for cycles should be pro- 
vided for visitors. 

Amcnilics/Caiifeen 

In Class I and Class II police stations, it would 
be desirable to provide canteens on upper floors and 
or with the off-duty rooms. 

Wherever provided, the area of canteen including 
Kitchen shall not be less than 1S.5S sq. m. or x/2 x 1,12 
sq. m. where X is the number of persons working in the 
police station. 

Residential Accommodation 

Provision of residential accommodation for the SO 
per cent staff in the police station compound or in the 
vicinity is considered an essential measure to promote 
efficiency of work. Barrack accommodation for the 
constabulary is not considered desirable and as far 
as possible married accommodation for all ranks 
should be provided. However, where due to paucity of 
space it is not possible to provide married accommoda- 
tion for the total strength of the constabulary and the 
barrack accommodation is the only solution, an area 
of 4.65 sq. m. per person in the barrack should be pro- 
vided. Almirahs for keeping personal belongings and 
a shelf for use as a fable should be provided with every 
bed. Thereto Class IV quarters for cooks, 
sweepers, etc., should be provided in the vicinity of the 
police station buildings. 

The scale of sanitary facilities for barracks should be 
worked out on the following basis : 

(a) Water closet with ablution taps— one for every 
8 males and one for every 6 females. 

(b) Urinals — one for every 25 persons or part thereof. 

(c) Bath — one for every 8 persons. 

(d) Wash basins— one for every 8 persons. 

Space requirement of dining room and kitchen 
should be worked out on the b.asis of number of persons 
to whom the meals should be served in one-third the 
number of resident constables and more than 50 per 
cent. 

A table space of 50 cm long and 140 cm deep per per- 
son is nccess.ary for dinning. Considering this size and 
the necessary service space, an area of 0.84 to 0.93 sq.m, 
per .scat is recommended. For scaling, benches should 
be provided instead of individual chairs as these are eco- 
nomical and easy to keep in order. The layout of 
tables should be related to easy traffic in and out of 
the sersey or foyd counter. Adequate length of 
counter and adequate circulation space adjoining 
counter in which qucuescan stand, is important 1.5 to 
3m. long service counter would be adequate for 10 to 
100 persons. 


The size of the kitchen store and servery should be 
worked out at 1.22 m. per dining seat provided. The 
area of dining and kitchen should be so organised that 
it would be divided for vegetarians and non-vegeta- 
rians. Platform type chullah should be provided as 
these are hygienic. 

Electric fans in barracks, dining room and canteen 
should be provided wherever electricity is, available ; 
othcnvisc the necessary provision for installing fans 
should be made in all designs. 

General Design Considerations 

A single rectangular building is to be preferred 
where the site permits. Such a design .allows for addi- 
tions in the E, T or U Forms and these forms them- 
selves can c.isily be added to. If the building has to 
be designed on a restricted site and has to include pro- 
vision for its future enlargement the planning should 
allow for the addition of one or more extra storeys. In 
any case, the situation and size of rooms serving 
general operational and other needs should be con- 
sidered in relation to the possible expansion in the 
future. Plans in the form of an enclosed square are 
not economical and create difficulties, if any extension 
is required. 

In the organization of spare and grouping of rooms, 
consideration must be given simultaneously to the 
function, the structural system and the beauty of the 
environment. Spaces for different functions are to bo 
separated, related with other spaces and inter-related 
in a harmonious pattern. The relationship of various 
components of a police building arc given in the 
figure. 

Every building fills a function if it is to work pro- 
perly. In view of the ever-increasing rationalisation in 
all fields as well as increasing building cost this fact is 
more important today than ever. To adapt a building 
to a certain function means that it would be planned 
and equipped in such a manner that the purpose it is 
going to serve can be accomplished in the most suitable 
clficient and economical manner. Collaboration of 
architect and police officers at the initial stage is very 
desirable. The architect and the police officers can 
discuss to decide the best arrangement to suit the local 
needs. 

Consideration of physical and mental welfare of the 
staff and the visitors should also be one of the objective 
of design. The factors that affect physical environment 
arc lighting, ventilation, thermal comfort, detail of 
design. In a tropical countr.v, the importance of 
proper orientation assumes special importance. 

Building Economy 

Economy is a primary need of the day. All efforts 
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should be made to achieve the maximum utility out of 
the minimum expenditure. There is a big difference 
between a low-cost and an economical building. The 
term low-cost has a limited moaning, referring only to 
the relative price of a building. The term economy on 
the other hand is much broader and reder to the 
management of the means and resources with a view to 
enhancing productiveness and avoidance of waste both 
in plaiming and operation of a plant. Economy as a 
planning factor is concerned just as much with the 
c omfort and convenience of working and the environ- 
ment as that of the fabric of the envelope. 

Design of structure, specifications of materials and 
methods of construction of work at site are various 
functions that influence the cost. The standards of 
surface finish are as important as architectural and 
structural planning as these materially affect the cost 
of construction. Therefore, while drawing out the 
specification of finish the cost and the functional 
requirements should be very carefully w’cighcd. 

Passage space, wall perimeter and size and number 
of doors and windows should be related to the func- 
tional requirements. Passage space need not be more 
than 1.52 m. to 1.83 m. wide and preferably it should 
not occupy more than 30 per cent of the area thus giving 
design efficiency of 70 per cent. 

Elevation, the style and form arc other important 
factors that affect the cost of constiuction. This is a 
matter which must be left to the taste of the architect 
and it is hoped that he would, in the general composi- 
tion of the design, consider the economy aspects. 

General Outline Specification Of Cells 

1. <a) Walls : All walls shall be of brick or stone 
masonry or any such sound walling material. External 
walls in case of bricks should not be less than one and a 
half brick. 

(b) Floors : Special requirements over the normal 
tile on cement concrete floor construction will be un- 
necessary. Bricks or tile brick floors shall not, how- 
ever, be provided. 

(c) Roof : Construction of the roof or the ceiling 
slab shall be either of in reinforced concrete or of 
solid precost concrete units. Hollow concrete or tile 
blocks shall not be used. 

Fittings 

(a) Doors ; The cell door, approximately 90 cm x 200 
cm overall shall be single hung and constructed of mild 
steel with solid squared or channel framing. Channel 
stiffeners shall be incorporated in the framing to pro- 
vide fixing for the hinges. The frame shall be secured 
at either side by two steel lugs built into the wall and at 
the bottom and top securely anchored into the C.C. 


All edges of the door and frame construction shall be 
rounded off. Guide channels of the locking rod shall 
be welded and revetted to the main door and the rod 
shall be sufficiently long for the locking arrangement 
to be built into wall in a distance of 60 cm from the 
door opening. In W.C. attached to lock-up, a wooden 
door shutter without locking arrangement is to be pro- 
vided opening externally. 

(b) Windows : The cell and W.C. windows shall be 
of glass and dorro-concrcte construction consisting of a 
main reinforced frame subdivided with vertical and 
horizontal reinforced concrete ribs at 16.5 cm, centres 
glazed with 13 x 13 xO.6 cm thick toughened or armour- 
ed place glass. The total opening shall not be less than 20 
to 25 per cent of the total floor area in hot and humid 
region and 12 to 15 percent in dry and hot region. 
Tw'o-thirds of this shall be glazed as indicated above 
and the top 1.3 shall have mild steel bars built into the 
concrete ribs. Reveals shall be formed in the brick- 
work and the reinforced concrete sill and the reinforced 
concrete upstands shall be cast as the brickwork 
proceeds. 

The window and ventilatory should be provided 
with close mesh expanded metal fixed inside besides iron 
bars (outside) in order to discourage suicide by hanging 
ropes to the bars. 

(c) Cell Bench : The bench/bcrtli shall be 70 em. 
wide and 45 cm. high from finished floor level, con- 
structed of reinforced cement concrete or stone slabs, 
firmly placed on solid masonry. 

Services 

(a) W.C. : Indian type W.C. shall be firmly built 
into the floor and the flushing cisterm shall be provided 
on the corridor side which can be operated by a chain 
from the W.C. compartment or from the corridor side. 
All services and fittings sh.all where possible be buried 
in the wall or cased into prevent wilful damage. 

A 40 cm X 30 cm precast C.C. observation aperture 
shall be provided in the corridor wall, the centre of the 
aperture being 1.52 m. from floor level. The inner 
fact of the aperture shall be splayed back being to a 
6.3 cm. diameter rebated opening which shall be glazed 
with toughened plate glass bedded in putty secured on 
the corridor side by a 0.5 cm. thick circular steel frame 
fixed with screws and blocks. The observation aperture 
in W.C. for females shall have 0.3 cm. thick steel 
pivoted cover flap. 

(b) Electric lighting : The electric light shall be pro- 
vided in a glazed steel box fitting built into the wall at 
ceiling level centrally over the cell door. The box shall 
be reinforced on the wall side by a mild steel angle or 
TF-framc welded to the box. All conduit shall be heavy 
gauze galvanised screwed steel and shall be buried in 
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Ihc ceilings and Walls sutTicicntly deep to allow mini- 
mum cover of 2 cm. 

In the W.C. robust type of bulk head surface fitting 
on the ceiling on the centre line of the opening between 


the call and the W.C. block shall be provided for gene- 
ral lighting of the W.C. and for use as a night light. 

Control switches of all lights shall be in the corridor 
and inaccessible to the prisoners. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The wage structure, service conditions and fringe 
benefits available to the labour in the c.ase of the planta- 
tion industry, specially of the tea plantation industrj’, 
are not the same as those of the workers in oiTicr 
industries. Also, there arc some problems which arc 
peculiar to the Tea Plantation Labour. These arise 
because most plantations are situated in arc.as which are 
not otherwise industrially developed. It would, there- 


fore, perhaps be proper to highlight some of these 
problems and peculiarities in the concluding part of the 
report of the Study Group. Solutions to some of these 
problems are difficult. Some remedial measures have 
been recommended by the Central Wage Board for Tea 
Plantation Industry (1966) and also in the report of the 
One-Man Committee on the Employment Position in 
Plantations (1965). Hosvcvcr, attempts should be con- 
tinue to improve the conditions of the labour, keeping 
in view the need for good health of this important 
export-oriented industry. 

Basis of Wage Struchirc 

2. ‘The wage structure at present prevalent in the 
tea industry is the same as that recommended by the 
Wage Board. This has been dealt with in detail in the 
body of the Report of this Study Group. It will be 
noticed that the wages fixed arc comparatively low in 
relation to the wages fixed in other important industries. 
The implied assumption of the Wage Board Report was 
that every worker had approximately 0.5 dependants 
apart from himself. The employers had pleaded before 
the Wage Board that the ratio should be maintained at 
this level because as they said, in the plantation industry 
wives always got employment; and also fringe benefits, 
which were many and included subsidised food supply, 
were available to the families of the workers. On the 


* We Cannot agree with the conclusion here. So 
long as the system of family employment exists, the 
labour intensive char.actcr of the industry remains, the 
unions object to rationalisation of work and the em- 
ployers ha\c to meet the obligation to provide a com- 
prehensive range of welfare and social security benefits, 
it will not be possible to ignore the number of wage 
earners in the family in fixing wages of tea plantation 
workens. 
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other hand, the point of view of labour has always been 
that the tea plantation labour should not be discrimina- 
ted against on the count that his wife could possibly get 
employment in the plantation. In many cases, the 
worker was unmarried or a widower, in which latter case 
he had to maintain children also. The labours point 
of view, therefore, Ls that minimum wages in the tea 
plantation should be fixed on the basis that on an aver- 
age eveo- worker is required to earn for three consump- 
tion units. In any case, there appears to be a good case 
for re-examining this question. 

3. tt/^mong the fringe benefits given, subsidised 
food costs tlie employers a very large amount of money. 
The employers are therefore anxious to convert this 
benefit to ils cash equivalent. In view of the recurring 
shortage of food in the country, the workers are reluc- 
tant to cite up the present system. 

This question of sharing the benefits of increased 
productivity arises also in many other industries. The 
workers demand that they should get their full share in 
these benefits and the Committee is of the opinion that 
in the tea industry also the workers should not be 
denied their share in the gains in the increased producti- 
vity. 

Rationalisation is a question of national importance. 
It is true that in order to maintain the competitive 
position in this important export-oriented industry, we 
should continuously adopt improved techniques. How- 
ever, the fear of the labour that this would lead to 
decreased employment appears to be justified. It is true 
that it is not the responsibility of this Industry alone to 
maintain the employment level in the country and it is 
general for the society as a whole. However, the lea 
labour being placed in a comparatively disadvantageous 
position, their problems need special emphasis. The 
Committee are of the view that employment opportuni- 
ties should, so far as possible, be not reduced in the tea 
plantation areas. 

Reduction In Employment Opportunities 

4. It is a fact that the number of persons employed 
by this industry, if taken on a per acre basis has gone 
down steadily-during the last twenty years. On the other 
hand, the production of tea has gone up for the unit of 
labour employed. The labour’s point of view is that 
this higher productivity has been ach'cved by the 
employers by increasing the work-load or by employing 
contract labour who are not shown in the rolls of the 


tt If the Study Group feels that employment 
opportunities should not be reduced, then it must accept 
the basic fact that the level of wages in such a labour- 
intensive industry eannot be raised further without 
undermining the industry and its employment potential. 


Estate. This point was examined by the One-man Com- 
mittee referred to above, who came to the conclusion 
that there was no proof that the work-load had been 
increased significantly. 

Large part of the increase in production is due to the 
better methods of cultivation adopted^ such as use of 
pesticides, fertilisers, weedicides etc. Modern weedicides 
have reduced the need of a great deal of agricultural 
operations and have also perhaps increased the fertility 
of the soil by reducing erosion which took pkace when 
weeds were removed mechanically. Also, the larger tea 
factories arc slowly adopting semi-automatic machinery 
or continuous processes. Whatever may be the cause of 
this increased productivity, the fact remains that the 
plantation labour is finding that the number of places 
available for employment is getting constantly reduced. 
This is perhaps one of the most serious problems of the 
plantation labour, and since the problem is likely to be 
aggravated d.ay by day, the discontentment among the 
labou.- in tea gardens will increase. 

Immobility Of Labour 

5. The third serious problem faced by the tea plant- 
ation labour is its relative immobility. Tea gardens are 
situated mostly in such places where other industries are 
lacking. Also in North East India, where three-fourths 
of the Indian tea arc produced, most of the labour 
arc resident labour. These workers in North East India 
were brought to these places from other parts of India 
and have lost contact with their original villages. They 
cannot, therefore, go back to their villages on super- 
annuation, Also their children normally would seek 
employment in the tea estate itself in which their parents 
were employed. The problem is not so acute in South 
India where the workers still have contact with their 
villages and can go back there, if necessary. If, as 
stated above the employment opportunities go down in 
number, it would cause serious problem not only to the 
existing labour but also to the growing population in 
the tea estates. This problem of unemployment is 
serious in itself, but in the conte.xt of the large number 
of unemployed people in the whole of the country it has 
been aggravated. Obviously, in this case, there are twxi 
possible solutions— one is to reduce the birthrate and 
the other is to find altcrnativ’c appointment for the 
younger people. 

6. So far as tlie reduction in birth rate is concerned, 
the attempt made by the Government and the various 
Tea Associations, specially the Indian Tea Association, 
have borne good results. In the Indian Tea Association 
gardens, in a period of six years from 1961 to 1967, the 
birth rate has been brought down from 4.4 per cent in 
1961 to 3.1 per cent in 1967, among a resident popu- 
lation of eight lakhs. While the work already done in 
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this icfard is ccrrircr.c’able, fuiiher efforts would be 
necessary. 

7. The second important thing that need be done is 
to give technical training to the children of the tea 
garden worker. Past experience shows that giving elemen- 
tary training in blacksmithy, carpentry, leather craft in 
ordinary schools, etc., is of not much use and the only 
elTcctivc training is the training given by the Industrial 
Technical Institutes established in various parts of the 
country. The Tea Board itself has given a large 
number of stipends for training in these Institutes. 
However, establishment of such Institutes in tea garden 
areas along with setting up of more industries in these 
areas would to some extent reduce the problem for the 
tea estates. 

8. These problems do not affect the working of the 
tea estates as such and it is difficult to say what the tea 
industry can do to mitigate the suffering due to un- 
employment. This is a problem which should engage 
the attention of the State and Central Governments. 

Contract And Casual Labour 

9. It is a constant complaint of the workers that 
one reason why permanent employment in the tea 
estates has been reduced is the tendency of the estates 


to employ temporary or contract labour. The workers 
themselves do not deny that tea industry being a 
seasonal one there is a need for increased number of 
workers in some parts of the year and some casual 
labour are necessary at those times. The allegation that 
the tea estates were employing such labour at normal 
times also was investigated by the One-man Committee. 
The workers allege that the tendency to employ casual 
and contract labour is growing because thereby the 
employers avoid giving them fringe benefits, some of 
which are statutorily provided. This Study Group has 
not examined this point in any detail. It, however, 
appears to be the fact that in North East India where 
the appointment of the casual labour during seasonal 
peaks is most prevalent, most of the casual workers 
come from neighbouring villages and are in many cases 
children of the labour who were working formerly in the 
tea estates. The employers think that they are not 
morally bound to give fringe benefits to these villagers 
who should, according to them, be the charge of the 
State Governments for their medical, educational and 
other benefits. This Study Group would recommend 
that the casual labour should not be employed except to 
the extent of the absolute minimum, and the employ- 
ment of contract labour except for special work is not 
good for the industry. 


STANDING TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON INDICES OF 
INPUT COSTS, 1967— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development and Co-operation, (Department of 
Agriculture), 1967. 50p. 


Chairman ; Dr. Ashok Mitra. 

Alcmbcrs : Shri J.S. Sarma ; Dr. G.R. Seth ; Dr. 

A.B. Joshi ; Dr. S. Chakravarty ; Dr. 
A.S. Chcema ; Dr. K. Kanungo. 

Convenor : Shri R.N. Kaushik. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture, Community Development and Co-operation 
(Department of Agriculture) appointed the Committee 
Vide its Resolution No. 7-1/67 — Econ. PY. dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1967 having under consideration the question 


of setting up a technical committee to advise on tha 
technical aspects of the scheme for collection of data on 
cost of production of sugarcane and other crops and 
for building up index of input costs. They have now 
decided to set up Standing Technical Committee to 
provide necessary guidance in organising the collection 
of data on indices of input costs and also in organising 
costs of production surveys on an integrated basis. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

■ To advise on issues connected with the formulation 
of indices of input costs for sugarcane and other agri- 
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ctiliural ccmmoditic?, likely to be useful informing 
Judgements on question of Price policy t 

To examine the .ns nibble data on costs of produc- 
tion of sugarcane and other agricultural commodities , 
collected through Farm Manaccnicnl Studies and 
other surses's, a.nd to make suggestions for bringing, 
sshcncscr necessary, the asailable data up-to-date on 
the basis of ad-hoc judgements and through quick addi- 
tional surs'cys ; 

To adsisc on the scope and detign of future surs’cys 
of cost of production, proposed to be organised on a 
coordinated basis in different parts of the country, with 
due regard to the requirements of constructing (he 
indices of input costs ; 

To advise on any other matters relating to collection 
and utilisation of data on cost of production of agri- 
cuUutal commodities, as may be referred to it by the 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Develop- 
ment and Co-opcralion. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Need for data on Costs of Produc- 
tion ; Studies for Collection of Cost Data ; Deficiencies 
in the E.xisting Data ; Indices of Input Costs ; Propo- 
sals ; Summary of Main Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations ; Appendices from I to IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although a number of studies to collect information 
about cost of cultivation of principal crops has’c been 
carried out in different p.arts of the country, they do not 
altogether meet the requirements of data for the formu- 
lation of price policy. There is need to evolve a 
scheme for the collection of data on cost of cultiv.ntion 
of principal crops covering different regions so that 
there would be comparability and consistency between 
the data for the different areas and the different regions. 

As an interim measure, the coverage of the c.sisting 
schemes, for constructing indices of input costs, viz., 
the indicator's scheme, operated by the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistic, and the scheme for Index 
Numbers of cost of cultivation of Sugarcane, organised 
by the Regional Office, Sugarcane Development, should 
be c.xtcndcd to all the sample villages covered under 
the Regional Farm Management Studies and the Surscy 
of Cost of Cultivation of Sugarcane. 

To the extent it is possible, basic task relating to the 
Indicator's scheme may be entrusted to the Agro-Eco- 
nomic Research Centres and the Farm Management 
Centres. Where this cannot be done, the Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics m.ay take the responsibility 
for the collection of data ? 

In addition to the indices already being constructed 
under the indicator's scheme, inde.x numbers of prices 


of material inputs, prices received by the farmers for 
agricultural commodities and prices paid by the far- 
mers for industrial consumers’ goods may also be 
constructed. 

For purposes of the Indicator's Scheme, it may be 
necessary to bring the wcigliting diagrams up-Io date 
in areas where considerable time has elapsed since the 
Farm Management Studies were inili.ally undcrt.akcn. 
Due priority may be given to repeat survey in such 
areas to bring the weighting diagr.im up-to-date. 

As regards the weights to be used in the construction 
of index numbers of prices paid by the farmers for 
industrial consumer goods, the available N.S.S. Data 
may be looked into and, if necessary, a quick bench- 
mark survey may be carried out in selected areas. 
Whatever procedure is followed, it should be adopted 
uniformly in all the selected areas. 

Under the Indicator's scheme, the same farmers 
need not be approached year after year, but a fresh 
sample of cultivators may be selected. 

The Directorate of Economics and Statistics may 
carry out a detailed examination of the procedure 
followed and the weights used by it for the construction 
of the various index numbers. Interest on working 
capital and irrigation rates should be taken into 
account in computing the index of cost of cultivation. 
In the case of human labour, payment made to hired 
labour should be considered. For constructing the 
index of the cost of bullock labour, maintenance cost 
would be a better basis of assessment than hire 
clwrges. 

In addition to the scheme for constructing the index 
of cost of cultivation of sugarcane, a scheme for con- 
structing ilie index of cost in respect of cotton, on ilic 
basis of data collected under the survey relating to the 
cost of cultivation of cotton conducted by the ICAR, 
may be prepared by the I.A.R.S. nnd put into opera- 
tion. A study may also be carried out to ascertain the 
changes, which may have become necessary, in the wei- 
ghting diagram. A sample of Ten villages in each region 
(i.c. fourty villages in all) may be undertaken for the 
study .and the ‘cost accounting' method may be followed. 

A comprehensive scheme should bo introduced for 
studying the cost of cultivation of the principal crops 
on all-India basis. A suit.abic procedure would be to 
take up studies of different crops by rotation so that 
while Ihc crops .and the samples would bo changing 
from year to year, the same survey staff would be 
retained. 

A detailed survey may be carried out in respect of 
each principal crop for a period of one year, followed 
by survey of a sub-sample in the next five years. 

In order that tlio studies may have full practical 
v,aluc, the aspect of shifting technology as also that of 
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the evolving pattern of cropping and rotational prac- • 
tices should be kept in view. 

It is not necessary that, from the very beginning, 
surveys of the same crop should be carried out in all the 
states at the same time, but it would be adequate if 
various important crop zones are covered. 

The work under the scheme for studying the cost of 
cultivation of principal crops in different States may be 
entrusted, as far as possible, to non-official agencies 
such as the Agricultural Universities and the Agro- 
Economic Research Centres in the various States. 
Where it is not possible to entrust the work to these 
agencies, the State Governments may carry out the 
field work till alternative arrangements are made. 

A Central Committee of Direction may be set up to 
provide over-all technical guidance and to proper co- 
ordination. The Committee may consist of representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Price Commission, the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, the I.A.R.S., 
the Agricultural Universities, the Agro-Economic 
Research Centres, and a few Experts. A Secretariat 
may be established in one of the existing organisations 
such as the I.A.R.S. or the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, for providing assistance to the Committee 
of Direction in its work and for carrying out necessary 


coordination, processing and analysis of data. 

In order that comparable data on cost of various 
crops and regions in the country might be available in 
future, all the basic concepts and definitions to be used 
in the Surveys should be decided upon before the actual 
commencement of the field work. A number of obser- 
vations on issues relevant in this connection have been 
included in Chapters TV and VI. 

The scheme for studying the cost of cultivation of 
the principal crops in the country may be put into 
operation from the Kharif of 1958-69. Necessary 
action for the processing of the scheme and making 
arrangements for its implementation should be taken 
up on priority basis. 

Steps should be taken to ensure that the I.A.D.P. 
data, which are designed to show the impact of 
improved technology, are collected on the same basis as 
those obtaining in the case of the comprehensive and 
integrated scheme for the collection of cost data. 

In regard to such crops (e.g. Plantation crops) as 
are considered important from the point of view of 
expert, and which would not be covered under the 
comprehensive scheme, special enquiries, on an ad-hoc 
basis, may be undertaken, as and when necessary in 
selected areas. 


STUDY GEOUP ON DISTRIBUTION OF LAND BETWEEN 
FOODGRAINS AND COTTON UNDER THE 
FOURTH PLAN, 1967— REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1967. 27p. 


Chairman : Dr. S.R. Sen. 

Member t Dr.S.M. Sikka. 

Member- 

Secretary ; Shri Ram Saran. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In the context of the need for achieving the targets 
of agricultural production set under the Fourth Five 
Year Plan and, in particular, of self-sufficiency in food- 
grains to be reached by 1970-71, the Government of 
India recently felt that it was necessary to examine the 
Fourth Plan formulations for allocating land, both 
irrigated and unirrigated, between food crops. In this 
context a suggestion was made, inter alia, that diversion 


of some areas under Cotton to foodgrains might be a 
necessary approach for achieving self-sufficiency in food- 
grains. As against this, it was pointed out that cotton as 
a rotation crop was essential for building up the nutri- 
tional level of land and utilising scarce-rainfall areas 
in the country effectively for agricultural production. In 
order to make a techno-economic study of the problem 
involved the Government of India, Department of Agri- 
culture Constituted the Study Group on Distribution of 
Land between Foodgrains and Cotton under the Fourth 
Plan on March 18, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To examine the trend of use for foodgrains and 
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Cotton in recent years. 

2. To examine the formulation of the Fourth Plan 
in regird to the distribution of land, both irrigated and 
un-irrigated, between foodgrains and Cotton and the 
likely levels of areas expected to be reaehed under these 
crops by 1970-71 

3. To examine the feasibility of reducing the acre- 
age of cotton in favour of foodgrains, keeping in view 
the agronomic practices, crop rotations and the eco- 
nomic implications thereof. In particular, the need for 
achieving the foodgrains target postulated in the Fourth 
Plan should be kept in view. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Trends in Area and Production of 
Foodgrains and Cotton; Formulation of the Fourth 
Plan and Distribution of Land Between Foodgrains and 
Cotton; Agronomic and Economic Aspects of the Culti- 
vation of Cotton and Competing Crops; General Consi- 
deration in Diverting Area from Cotton to Foodgrains; 
Summary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Data on land utilisation for recent years indicate 
that while the area under foodgrains in the country has 
shown some increase, that under Cotton has remained 
more or less stationery around 8 million hectares. 
Among foodgrains, area under rice and maize has 
recorded an upward trend but that under wheat, jowar 
and bajra has remained more or less steady. Ground- 
nut which is also grown/in most of the Cotton growing 
tracts has registered an / increase in acreage in recent 
years. ( 

The above position al^so holds good for most of the 
Colton producing States.' However, there has been no 
uniform trend for all the States. Thus, there has been 
an increase in area under Cotton, wheat, jowar and 
bajra in some of the States even though for the country 
as a whole, there has been no increase in the total area 
under these Crops. The increase in area under cotton 
or foodgrains in several States has been the direct result 
of extension of irrigation facilities and increase in 
intensity of cropping on existing irrigated lands. 

Production of almost all the important foodgrains, 
cotton and groundnut has gone up over the last decade. 
The rise in production reflects increase in area in the 
case of groundnut, iiy productivity in the case of cotton, 
wheat, jowar and bajra in both area and productivity in 
the case of rice and maize. 

In the Fourth Plan period (1966-67 to 1970-71) 
production of both foodgrains and cotton is planned to 
be increased mainly through intensive methods of culti- 
vation rather than through intcr-crop shifts in' area. 
Compared to 1964-65, total area, in 1970-71 under 


foodgrains is expected to go up by about 4 million 
hectares while that under cotton is not likely to show 
any increase. The irrigated area under both foodgrains 
and cotton is, however, e.xpectcd to show some increase, 
due partly to provision of additional irrigation facilities, 
and partly to extension of multiple cropping. Consider- 
ing the likely increase in total irrigated area and the 
national practices and multiple cropping system adopted 
by cultivators, the acreage under foodgrains and cotton 
envisaged for the Foui th Plan appears to be realistic. 

A study of the agronomic practices and the alter- 
native crop rotation and their economic implications 
reveals little scope for reducing the area under cotton in 
favour of foodgrains. In those areas where there is 
rotation between cotton and jowar, any attempt at 
reducing acreage under cotton would lead to mono- 
culture of jowar which is not a sound agronomic 
practice. It appears that in a number of regions, culti- 
vation of cotton has a comparative economic advantage 
over millets; in such regions it will be difficult to per- 
suade the grower to transfer land from cotton to food- 
grains. While it is to be expected that in certain 
unirrigated areas with assured rainfall, replacement of 
local varieties of millets by hybrids would yield greater 
gross income per hectare, even this will not make any 
material difference in the cropping pattern, as retention 
of cotton in the crop rotation is considered a sound 
agronomic practice. In some other regions, groundnut 
outbids not only millets but also cotton. The fact that 
in spile of this there has been no decrease in area under 
millets or cotton during recent years shows that agro- 
nomic considerations weigh heavily with the cultivator 
in deciding on the choice of the cropping pattern. In 
irrigated areas, double cropping of cotton with food- 
grains is expected to result in the increased production 
of both and not of one at the cost of the other. The 
introduction of double cropping would also bad to 
better and efficient utilisation of water. 

In the context of the agronomic conditions which 
govern the cultivation of foodgrains and cotton, two 
possible measures that can be considered for securing a 
shaft in area in favour of foodgrains are: (i) crop regula- 
tion and (ii) provision of economic incentive. In India, 
an experiment at crop regulation was made in 1944 
when the then Government of Bombay passed the 
growth of Food Crops Act requiring the cultivator put a 
minimum prescribed proportion of the cultivated area of 
his holding under foodgrains and a maximum prescribed 
proportion of the area under cotton or tobacco. The 
implementation of this Act necessitated the adoption of 
irksome regulatory measures, which in turn led to 
various forms of malpractices. The scheme of crop 
regulation had, therefore, to be abandoned after two or 
three years of unsuccessful experiment. It would, therc- 
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fore, be exlrcmely difficult to secure a compulsory 
reduction in area under cotton particularly in the 
present democratic set up of the country. 

Economic incentive would mainly provide for a 
shift in the relative price structure either through a con- 
siderable increase in the prices of foodgrains or a subs- 
tantial reduction in the prices of cotton and groundnut. 
Neither of these would seem feasible in the present 
situation. The prices at which the Government buy 
foodgrains from the producers have been raised consi- 
derably and they are now substantially higher than the 
world parity level so far as wheat is concerned. Any 
further increase in the prices of foodgrains would have a 
bearing on cost of living in general. The rise in the cost 
of production in recent years and the need for maintain- 
ing a reasonable relationship between the prices of 
Indian cottons and those of foreign cottons (which have 
become costlier by about 20 per cent since devaluation 
relatively to comparable varieties of Indian cottons) 
precludes the possibility of reduction in the prices of 
cotton within the country. 

Economic incentive could also take the form of 
giving a subsidy to cultivators on the transfer of land 
from cotton to foodgrains. The implementation of such 
a measure will present insurmountable administrative 
problems in view of the very large number of small 


holdings involved. 

The country would be a net loser in foreign exchange 
if area under cotton in different States is diverted to 
foodgrains. Another effect of such diversion would be 
that the capacity of the existing ginning and pressing 
factories would remain idle to the extent there is a 
shortfall in the supply of unginned cotton. This, in 
turn, would result in reduced employment and a fall in 
the production of cotton seed oil and cotton seed cake. 
Moreover, increased imports of cotton will be a retro- 
grade step in the context of sustained efforts that have 
been made since Independence for augmenting the pro- 
duction of superior cotton required by over 600 cotton 
textile mills in the country. 

The conclusion finally emerges is that the diversion 
of area from cotton to foodgrains in neither essential 
nor feasible for the fulfilment of the target of production 
of foodgrains set under the Fourth Five Year Plan, In 
fact, production of both foodgrains and cotton can and 
should be stepped up through adoption of intensive 
cultivation measures. What is necessary is that fe'ti- 
lisers, improved seeds, particularly of high-yielding 
varieties, and other inputs should be made available to 
the cultivators in adequate quantities and at the appro- 
priate time. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education was constituted under the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education on April 5, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To consider the Report of the Education 
Commission; 

(ii) To prepare the draft of the Statement on the 
National Policy bn Education for the consideration of 
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the Government of India; and 

(iii) To identify a programme for immediate action. 

CONTENTS 

Foreword; the National System of Education; 
Transforming of the Educational System (Strengthening 
National Unity; The Neighbour Hood School; Adoption 
of Indian Languages as Media of Instruction at A 1 
Stages. The- Teaching of Languages; Hindi, the Link 
Language; Sanskrit; Science Education and Research; 
Education for Agriculture and Industry; Work Ex- 
perience; Character Formation); Equalization of Edu- 
cational Opportunilies (Pre-Primary Education; Primary 
Education- The Ten-Year School; Higher Secondary 
Education; Higher Education; Part-time and Own- 
time Education; Spread of Literacy and Adult 
Education; Education of Girls; Education of the 
Weaker Sections of the Community; Education of the 
Handicapped Children); Programmes of Qualitative 
Improvement (Teachers : Status and Education; New 
Methods of Teaching; Curricula and Textbooks; Exami- 
nation Reform; A Nation-wide Programme of Institu- 
tional Improvement; Student Services, Welfare and 
Discipline; Scholarships ; Discovery and Development 
of Talent); Organisation and Administration (The 
Univcnitics; The Voluntary Effort in Education; The 
Educational Institutions Conducted by Minorities; The 
Local Authorities; The Government of India; The State 
Governments); A Programme for Immediate Action 
(Priorities; Total Educational Expenditure; Essential 
Conditions for Success) ; Minutes of Dissent; Appendix 
I & II; Glossary of Terms. 

RECOMMEN dations 
N ational Policy On Education 

Education is a powerful instrument of national 
development— social, economic and cultural. The 
highest priority should therefore be accorded to the 
development of a national system of education which 
will— 

— accelerate the transformation of the existing social 
system into a new one based on the principles of 
justice; equality, liberty and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, enshrined in the Constitution of India; 

— provide adequate and equal opportunity to every 
child and help him to develop his personality to its 
fullest; 

— make the rising generation conscious of the funda- 
mental unity of the country in the midst of her 
rich diversity, proud of her cultural heritage and 
confident of her great future ; and 
. —emphasize science and technology and the cultiva- 
tion of moral, social and spiritual values. 


Transformation Of The Educational System 

From this point of view, the most imporlant and 
urgent reform needed is to transform the existing .system 
of education in order to strengthen national unity, 
promote social integration, accelerate 'economic growth 
and generate moral, social and spiritual values. 

Strengthening National Unity 

Education should deepen national consciousness 
promote a proper understanding and appreciation of 
our cultural heritage and inspire a faith and confidence 
in the great future which we can forge for ourselves. 
These objectives should be achieved by a carefully 
planned study of Indian languages, literature, philo- 
sophy and history and by introducing students to 
India's acliievcmcnts in the positive sciences, architec- 
ture, sculpture, pain ling, mu sic, dance and drama. 

All students should be given appropriate courses in 
citizenship which emphasize the fundamental unity of 
India in the midst of her rich diversity. These should 
include a study of the Freedom Struggle, the constiiu- 
tion, the noble principles enshrined in its preamble and 
the problems and programmes of national develop- 
ment. 

National and social service, including participation 
in meaningful and challenging programmes of commu- 
nity service or national reconstruction, should be made 
an integral part of education at all stages ; and suitable 
projects for this purpose should be designed and carried 
out in the context of local conditions and available 
resources. 

Efforts should be made to promote greater know- 
ledge, understanding and appreciation of the different 
regions of India by including their study in the curri- 
cula ; by the exchange of students and teachers and by 
giving them opportunities and facilities for educational 
and study tours ; and by the maintenance of all-India 
institutions which bring together students from different 
regions. 

Curricular and co-curricular programmes should 
include the study of humanism based on mutual 
appreciation of international cultural valujs and the 
growing solidarity of mankind. 

The Neighbourhood School 

To strengthen social unity and to provide equality of 
opportunity to the' less advanced sections of the society, 
the unhealtliy social segregation that now’ takes place 
between the schools for the rich and those for the poor 
should be ended ; and the primary schools should be 
made the common schools of the nation by making it 
obligatory on all children, irrespective of caste, creed, 
community, religion, economic condition or social 
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should be made compulsory unless such study is an 
essential part of a prescribed course. 

Hindi. Tlic Linh Lanpuape 

In practice, Hindi is already largely in use 
as a link language for the country. The educatio- 
nal system sliould contribute to the acceleration 
of this process m order to facilitate the movement 
of students and teachers and to strengthen unity. 
The special emphasis on the study of Hindi is also 
justified on account of the fact that it will become 
the sole official language in the future when the non- 
Hindi areas accept it as such. It is also recognized as 
one of the official languages of UNESCO, signifying 
its importance as one of the major languages of wide 
dissemination in the world. 

Sanskrit : India has a special responsibility for the 
promot on cf Sanskrit. Facilities for its teaching at the 
school st.igc should be provided on a liberal scale and 
its study encouraged. Where possible, composite 
courses of Sanskrit and the regional languages should 
be provided. A more important programme is to 
ensure its wide study at the cillegiate stage. For this 
purpose, n ;w mnhods of teaching should be evolved to 
enable college students to acquire an adequate and 
quick command of language, even though they may 
not have studied it at school. Universities should also 
examine the desirability of including a study of Sanskrit 
in those courses at the first and second degree where 
such knowledge is essential (e.g., courses in certain 
modern Indian languages, ancient Indian history, 
Ideology, Indian philosophy). The traditional system 
of S.anskrit learning should be encouraged. ^^0^ 

Science, Education And Research ^ . 

With a view to accelerating economic growth, 
science education and research should be developed on 
a priority basis. Science and m,athcmatics should be 
an integral part of general education till the end of 
Class X, the quality of science teaching should be 
improved at all stages and scientific research should be 
promoted, particularly in the universities, and related 
closely to the development of agriculture and industry. 
In order that the Government of India should have 
competent, impartial and objective advice on science 
rese.arch policy, the Scientific Advisory Committee to 
the Cabinet should includes, not only the heads of 
major agencies concerned with scientific research, but 
also economists, social scientists, industrialists and 
distinguished persons from public life, including social 
workers. The Com.mittce should carryout, from time 
to time, objective studies of the investments made in 
scientific research and the results obtained. 


Education For Agriculture And Industry 

Great emphasis should be placed on the develop- 
ment of education for agriculture and industry. The 
basic purpose of education for agriculture is to increase 
agricultural production by improving the competence 
of farmers and, to that end, to promote agricultural 
research and to train personnel needed for research, 
training and extension. In e.ach State there should be 
at least one agricultural university which will develop, 
integrated programmes of research, extension and 
training, and where necessary, strong agricultural 
faculties should be established in other universities. 
Agricultural polytechnics providing different courses 
needed for agricultural or agro-industrial development 
should be established. There is urgent need, in rural 
areas, for suitable centres or institutions providing 
extension services to farmers and giving part-time 
intensive courses to young persons who have left 
school and taken to agriculture. 

In technical education, programmes of qualitative 
improvement should be stressed. Practical training in 
industry should form an integral part of the various 
courses. The existing institutions for the education of 
engineers should be consolidated and strengthened with 
special emphasis on the provision of project work to be 
done by the students who should also be initiated into 
the methodology of research by diversifying the courses 
and offering suitable electives. Technicians should be 
given a better status in industry and in society ; and 
institutions situated in industrial complexes should be 
involved intimately in their training and should 
specially strive to organize sandwich and part-time 
"^courses. Both technical education and research should 
be related closely to industry, encouraging the flow of 
personnel both ways and continupus cooperation in 
the provision, design and periodical review of training 
programmes and facilities. Government should give 
all encouragement and assistance to industry for start- 
ing research and training programmes within the 
industry. 

Work-Experience 

Yet another means of relating education to producti- 
vity is to include work experience which may be defined 
as participation in productive work ' in school, in the 
home, in a workshop, in a factory, on a farm, or in any 
other productive situation, as an integral p,art of general 
education at the school stage. This work with hands 
will help the young to develop insight into productive 
processes and use of science and inculcate in them 
respect for mannual labour and habits of hard and res- 
ponsible work. 
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Character Fonnatlort 

The formation of character should receive due em- 
phasis in the total process of education. It is true that 
education alone cannot promote the appropriate moral, 
social and spiritual values which are generated by 
several institutions and organs of society. It must 
however contribute significantly to the moulding of the 
outlook and values of the youth and the strengthening 
of its moral fibre. The quality of reading materials, 
the stress on the proper study of the humanities and the 
social sciences, including the study of the great universal 
religions, the rendering of social service to the com- 
munity, and participation in games and sports and 
hobbies, will contribute to the formation of right 
attitudes and values. Above all, the example set by 
teachers and elders will be decisive. Due attention 
should therefore be paid to these factors and activities 
in educational planning at all levels. 

Equalization Of Educational Opportunities 

In spite of the rapid [educational expansion 
achieved during the last twenty years, the existing 
facilities fall far short of national needs and expecta- 
tions. Expansion will therefore have to continue and 
even accelerated at the school stage with a view to 
equalizing educational opportunity. 

Pre-Primary Education 

Greater attention needs to bo paid to the develop- 
ment of pre-primary education. Voluntary organiza- 
tions conducting pre-primary institutions should receive 
encouragement and financial assistance, especially when 
they are working in rural areas, urban slums, or for 
children of the weaker sections of the community. 
Every encouragement should be given to experimenta- 
tion, particularly in devising less costly methods of 
expansion. 

Primary Education 

The provision of good and effective primary educa- 
tion, on a free and compulsory basis, is the founda- 
tion of democracy and national development. It should 
be given the highest priority and implemented in two 
stages. In the first stage, universal education should be 
provided for all children till they reach the age of 
eleven years; and in the second, this age-limit should be 
raised to fourteen years. 

Primary education should be made immediately free 
in all parts of the country and facilities for it should be 
universalized within five years, i.e., a primary school 
should be available within a walking distance from the 
home of every child. Intensive efforts should be made 
to enrol girls and children from the weaker sections of 


the community through parental education and in- 
centives. Streneous efforts should bo made to reduce 
wastage and stagnation and to ensure that every child 
enrolled in schools passes regularly from class to class 
and remains in school till he completes the primary 
course. Success in this will depend upon the extent to 
which facilities arc provided for pre-primary education, 
the qualitative improvement of primary schools, the 
adoption of the ungraded system in classes I and 11 
(and if possible, even in classes 1-IV) and the provision 
of facilities for part-time education for all children 
who cannot attend schools on a full-time basis. 

The unfinished task in primary education varies 
immensely from area to area and is heavier in those 
which are poorer and more backward. At the state 
level, special assistance should therefore be made avail- 
able to under developed areas for the expansion and 
improvement of primary education and the Government 
of India should make special assistance available to the 
less advanced States. 

The Ten-Year School 

It will be advantages to have a broadly uniform 
educational structure in all parts of the country. The 
first step is to create the Ten-Ye.ar School providing a 
common pattern of gcner.tl cJuc.ttion for all children. 
The standard to be reached at the secondary school- 
leaving certificate examination. The division of this 
stage into sub-stages— lower primary, higher primary 
and lower secondary— should not be rigid and should 
allow for variations necessitated by local conditions. 

There should be a common course of general educa- 
tion for all students at this stage. This will include 
Ianguagc(s), science and mathematics, social studies 
(which at later stages will be studies as separate disci- 
plines of geography, history and civics), work- 
experience, social or national service, physical and 
health education and education in moral and social 
values. There need also be no essential differentiation 
between the curricula for boys and girls. 

The national policy should be ultimately to make 
this period of ten years (which includes the primary and 
the lower secondaiy stages) free and compulsory for 
all children. This will be achieved in stages, beginning 
with making lower secondary education, tuition-fee 
and providing facilities for it in all areas. A large pro- 
portion of students who complete the primary course 
will proceed further to lower secondary education. But 
for those who leave school at the end of the primary 
stage and desire to learn some vocational skills, suitable 

courses of varying durations— from one to three years 

should be provided, both on full-time and part-time 
basis. 
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Higher Sccondarj' Education 

The next stage in the educational structure is tlic 
higher secondao’ (or the pre-university). The duration of 
the' academic course at this stage shou Id be uniformly 
raised to two years in all parts of the country under a 
phased plan. The curriculum should include two 
languages, three subjected from a prescribed list, work 
experience and social service, physical and health edu- 
cation, and education in moral and social tallies. It is 
desirable to treat this stage as a part of school education 
and to entrust its academic control to a single authority 
in each State on which the universities should have 
adequate representation. As a transitional measure, the 
attachment of these classes to colleges may be con- 
tinued wherever necessary. 

The duration of the vocational courses at this stage 
shculd vary according to their objectives (1-3 years). 
They should cover a large number of fields such as 
agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, medicine 
and public health, home management, arts .and crafts, 
education, secretarial training, etc. Their organization 
should be elastic, allowing for full-time, part-time and 
correspondence courses and a large variety of institu- 
tional arrangements. The enrolment in vcicational 
courses should be substantially increased to cover 
ultimately about half the total enrolment at the higher 
secondary stage. 

Education at this stage should be l.trgely terminal so 
that a majority of students who complete class XU 
enter diffcicnt walks of life. From tltis point of view, 
the recruitment to the lower administrative services and 
posts should ultimately be made from amongst those 
who have completed the higher sccondarv- stage and 
recruitment of graduates to tliose posts siiould be dis- 
couraged by prescribing a lower age for appointment. 
It is desirable to select the personnel even for the 
superior posts under Government or in the public sector 
at the end of the higher second.ary stage itself and then 
train them further at state c.xpcnsc. 

Higher Education 

The duration of the courses for the first degree in 
arts, commerce and science should be three vears after 
the higher secondary stage. Where this is only two 
years at present, a phased programme should be pre- 
pared for the introduction of the longer course. 

Immediate and elTcctive steps should bo taken to 
reorganize courses and to revise and upgrade curricula 
at the university stage. The link between the subjects 
taken at the school stage and those at the first degree 
should bo less rigid and combinations of subjects 
.permissible for the first and the second degrees should 
be more elastic than is generally the case at present. 


Special efl'orts are also needed to promote inlef- 
disciplinary studies. 

The universities should define the conditions for 
eligibility for admission to different courses at the 
undergraduate stage, ineligible students being allowed 
to re-appear at the rclov.int examination to cam 
eligibility. Similarly, the number of full-time students 
to be admitted to each college or department of a uni- 
versity should be deiermined with reference to teachers 
and facilities available. Adequate resources should 
however, be provided to ensure that all eligible students 
who desire to study further get admission to higher 
education; and in order to secure social justice, some 
allowance should be made for the environmental handi- 
caps of students from rural areas, from urban slums and 
from the weaker sections of the community. Facilities 
for study through morning or evening colleges and 
correspondence courses should be provided on a liberal 
scale. At the post-graduate stage, the selection for 
admission should be rigorous. 

Part-Time And Onm-Time Education 

P.irt-time and own-time education should be 
developed on a large scale at every stage and in all 
sectors and given the same status as full-time education. 
These facilities will smoolhen the transition from school 
to work, reduce the cost of education to the Slate, and 
provide opportunities to llic large number of persons 
who desire to educate themselves further but cannot 
iilford to do so on a full-time basis. In particular, 
greater emphasis lias to be laid on the development of 
concspondcnce courses, not only forhniversity students, 
but .ilso for secondary school sliidciils, for teachers, for 
agTicuUuntl, Industrial and other workers; and facilities 
should be available both to men and women, to study 
privately and appe.ir at the various examinations 
conducted by the boards of education and the 
universities. 

Spread Of Litcracj- And Adult Education 

The liquidation of m.as5 illiteracy is essential, not 
only for accelerating programmes of production, 
especially in agriculture, but for quickening the tempo 
of national development in general. Plans to accelerate 
the spread of literacy should therefore be prepared and 
intensively implemented on several fronts. With a 
view to reducing new additions to the ranks of adult 
illiterates, part-time litcr.icy classes should be organized 
for grown-up children (age-group 11-17) who did not 
attend scliool or have lapsed into illiteracy. All 
employees in large commercial, industrial and other 
concerns should be made functionally literate within a 
prescribed period of their employment and a lead in 
this direction should be given by the industrial plants in 
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public sector. Similarly, tcacberS, students and cducil- 
tional institutions should be actively involved in 
literacy campaigns, especially as a part of the social or 
national service programme. The achievement of 
literacy should be sustained by the provision of attrac- 
tive reading materials and library services to tlie ne\v 
literates. 

Adult or continuing education should be developed 
through facilities for part-time or own-time education 
and through the cxp.msion and improve.niiU of library 
services, educational broadcasting and television. The 
development of e.xtcnsion services in universities is of 
great significance in this context. In particular, the 
universities should organize special extension 
programmes to train rural leadership. 

Education Of Girls 

In the post-independence period, the enrolment of 
girls, as well as the number of women teachers, has 
increased rapidly at all stages of education and in 
most areas of study, girls have shown remarkable 
achievements and proved that .they arc al least equal 
to, if not better than, the boys. But in spite of all that 
has been done, there is still a wide gap in the enrolment 
of boys and girls at all stages. It is necessary to elimi- 
nate this gap at the primary stage, and to narrow it at 
the other stages. The education of girls should therefore 
receive special emphasis and the funds required for its 
advancement should bo provided on a priority basis. 
Suitable measures for speedy implementation should be 
devised, particularly taking into account the needs of 
the rural areas. The appointment of women teachers 
should be encouraged at all stages and especially at the 
primary stage. 

Education Of The Weaker Sections Of The Community 

In spite of the increasing attention given, since 
independence, to the education of the weaker sections 
of the community, the gap between their level of 
educational development and the average for the society 
as a whole still continues to be very wide. It is therefore, 
necessary to expand and extend the- existing special 
educational facilities and concessions to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes including “Nav-Bonddhas” 
converted from the scheduled castes whose social and 
economic conditions and position continue to remain 
unchanged. Special efforts in affording financial relief 
and some preference for admission to good institutions 
at all levels will be necessary. Care must also be taken 
to ensure that the educated persons from there classes 
are suitably employed. Until these weaker sections 
catch up with the rest of the community, a system of 
reservation in employment opportunities would be 
justified. 
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The education of the tribal people also needs more 
intensive efforts. Here the problems of language and 
sparsity of population become great handicaps for the 
spread of education. Special measures, analogous to 
those specified in the foregoing paragraphs are 
necessary, emphasis being placed on Ashram schools, 
the development of carefully trained cadres of workers 
for tribal areas, ultimately derived from the tribals 
themselves, and simultaneous development of program- 
mes for their economic improvement. 

At present, the definition of ‘backwardness’ is based 
on birth. It is necessary to change this and to define 
backwardness in socio-economic terms and to extend 
educational concessions and assistance, similar to 
those now effored to the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, to all socially and economically handicapped 
persons. 

Education Of The Handicapped Children 

The facilities for the education of the physically 
and mentally handicapped children should be expended; 
and at least one good institution for the education of 
the blind and deaf children should be established in 
each district. Every attempt should be made to develop 
integrated programmes enabling the handicapped 
children to study in regular schools. It is necessary 
to coordinate the activities of dilfercnt agencies work- 
ing in the field. 

Programmes Of Qualitative Improvement 

Educational expansion which is so essentially for 
national development and equalization of educational 
opportunity should not imply any lowering of 
standards. On the other hand, it should be accompa- 
nied by simultaneous efiorts to raise substantially the 
standards of education and to keep them continually 
rising. At least in the crucial sectors, our standards 
should be internationally comparable. 

Teachers Status And Education 

Standards in education are primarily determined by 
the quality, competence and characters of teachers. 
It is therefore, necessary to make a sustained ciTort to 
attract to the teaching profession a significant propor- 
tion of talented young men and women who leave the 
schools and universities every year and to retain them 
as dedicated, enthusiastic and contented teachers. An 
important step in this direction will be to improve the 
remuneration and conditions of work and service of 
teachers and to provide them with adequate opportuni- 
ties of professional advancement. From this point of 
view, the following arc some of the important 
programmes to bo developed ; . 

(1) There should be minimum national scales of 
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j^ay for university, college and school teachers. An 
upward revision of scales applicable to the teaching 
profession in the context of general pay structure m the 
country isjustified and should be carried out as soon 
as possible, and the whole position should be reviewed 
periodically. In particular, the existing wide gap 
between the salary scales for school and university 
(or college) teachers should be reduced ; the principle 

of parity for salary .and allowances should be adopted 

.at the school stage for .all tc.achers in the service of 
government, loc.al authorities or voluntary org.aniza- 
tions. 

(2) A uniform system of retirement benefits should 
be introduced for all public servants and tc.achcrs, the 
triple-benefit scheme (i.c., a scheme to cover pension, 
provident fund and insurance) being adopted as a 
transitional measure. Appropriate welfare services 
should also be provided on a basis of joint contribution 
and management by te.achcrs and government. 

(3) The conditions of work and service of teachers 
should be improved and should be uniform for teachers 
under different managements. Steps should be taken 
to ensure security of tenure to teachers in non-govern- 
ment service. Adequate rcsideniial fiicilitics should be 
provided to teachers at all stages. 

(4) Teachers’ organizations should be encouraged 
and recognized. In each State, there should be an 
advisory council consisting of the representatives of 
the organizations of teachers, voluntary agencies 
conducting educational institutions and officers of the 
Education Department. Its scope should include all 
matters relating to conditions of work and service and 
welfare services of school tc.ichcrs and improvement of 
education. 

(5) With the upgrading of remuneration, there 
should be a corresponding improvement m qualifica- 
tions. quality and work of teachers. Adequate 
qualific.ations, both m general and professional 
education, should be prescribed for teachers at different 
levels. The procedure for recruitment should also be 
improved and should be similar in all institutions, 
inrespective of their managements. 

(6) The training of school teachers should be 
brought within the broad stream of university life and 
the isolation of training institutions from the schools 
should be ended. Schools of education should be 
cst.ablished in universities. Each State should prepare 
and implement, on a priority basis, a plan for the 
expansion .and improvement of teacher education .at 
all stages. 

(7) The academic freedom of tc.achcrs to pursue 
and publish their studies and researches and to speak 
and write about significant national and international 
issues should be protected. Teachers should be also 


free to exercise all civic rights including the rigiit td 
participate in elections ; and when doing so, they 
should be entitled to and take leave of absence from 
their substantive posts. ■ 

The improvement in the status of tc.achcrs should 
be accompanied by a corresponding deepening of their 
awareness of the crucial role which they have to play 
in moulding the life and character of the rising 
generation and ultimately of the nation itself. Teachers 
should pursue learning and excellence with dedication 
and devotion, bear unstinting loyalty to their institu- 
tions and strive for the welfare and all-round 
development of the students entrusted to their care. 
Teachers’ organizations’should evolve codes of conduct 
for teachers which should be zealously guarded by the 
profession itself. 

New Methods Of Teaching 

The improvement in the quality of teachers and 
their professional preparation should help to revolu- 
tionize the process of education by the adoption of 
modern methods of teaching whose chief aim is to 
build up proper intcreds, attitudes and values and 
whose accent is on the dignity and freedom of the 
individual, awakening of curiosity and promoting 
love of learning, habits of self-study, capacity to think 
and judge for one-self and problem-solving ability. 
This development which is the essence of progressive 
and modern education should be facilitated through 
other programmes of qualitative improvement such as 
revision and upgrading of curricula, adequate supply 
of high-quality teaching and learning materials, 
e.xamination reform, organization of a nation-wide 
programme of institutional development, provision of 
adequate student services and the discovery and 
development of talent. 

Curricula And Textbooks 

There is an urgent need to upgrade and improve 
school curricula, to increase their knowledge content 
and to provide adequately for the development of 
skills and the inculcation of right interests, attitudes 
and values. Similar steps are also needed at the 
university stage. 

High priority should be given to the organization 
of a rich and varied programme of Co-curricular 
activities for students at all stages. Games and sports 
should be developed on a large scale, and on a priority 
basis, with the object of imp.'oving the physical fitness 
and sportsmanship of the average student rather than 
only for training champions. There should be a great 
emphasis on the provision of pl.iying fields and on the 
fullest use of stadia by educational institution. Coaches 
should be provided in schools and colleges. Special 
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efforts should be made to develop hockey in which we 
excel, football, volleyball, wrestling and Indian games 
like kabaddi or klio-kho which cost little but provide 
vigorous physical exerciser. Hiking and mountainee- 
ring need special encouragement. 

The quality of text-books should be kept at the 
highest level by attracting the best talent .available 
through a liberal policy of remuneration and by giving 
special encouragement to outstanding teachers. The 
Government of India should take immediate steps for 
the production of high-quality text-books which may 
be adopted/adapted in the States. The St.ate Govern- 
ments should set up autonomous corporations, 
functioning on commercial lines, for the production of 
text-books. But they should not claim a monopoly 
therein and should enlist the cooperation of the private 
sector. In each class and for every subject for which 
a text-book is needed, there should be at le.ast three or 
four approved books and a school should be free to 
choose the books best suited to it. 

It is essential that an increasing number of common 
books should be read by all school students in the 
country. For this purpose, the Government of India 
should undertake, sponsor or promote the production 
of a series of books on different topics of national 
interest. These should be written by the most compe- 
tent persons in the field, translated in all Indian 
languages, priced exactly the same in every language 
and made available in the library of every school. 

The expenditure that parents have to incur on 
text-books should bo kept within reasonable limits by 
avoiding frequent changes in text-books, by reducing 
the number of prescribed or recommended books and 
by keeping their prices to the minimum. A careful 
study should be made of the anticipated demands for 
paper and printing capacity during the next fifteen 
years and early steps should be taken to ensure that the 
production of paper and increase in printing capacity 
in the Indian languages keep pace with the expansion 
of education. 

Examination Reform 

Attention should be concentrated on three major 
areas : Reduction of the dominance of external exami- 
nations ; the introduction of reforms which would 
make them more valid, and realistic measures of 
educational achievement ; and the adoption of a good 
system of internal evaluation. 

At the school stage, there should be only two public 
examinations— the first at the end of class X and the 
second at the end of class XII (or class XI in the 
transitional period); Each State should have a Board 
of School Education (with sub-boards, where needed) 
to conduct these examinations and to define the 


standards to be reached. The examination certificate 
should give the candidate’s performance in different 
subjects for which he has appeared but should not 
declare him to have passed or failed in the examination 
as a whole ; and his eligibility for admission to courses 
at the next stage should be dependant upon his per- 
formance with reference to the requirements prescribed 
for the course he desires to study. It should be open 
to a candidate to .appear again for these examinations, 
either in part or as a whole, in order to improve his 
performance. 

It is necessary to coordinate, at the national level, 
the standards prescribed for attainment by the State 
boards of education at these examinations. This 
should be done by a National Bo.vrd of School Educa- 
tion, to be establishsd by the Government of India, 
which should indicate the ‘national standards’ below 
which no State should ordinarily fall. The National 
Board should also make arrangements to evaluate the 
standards actually attained on a school. District, State 
and National basis. 

The public examinations, both at the school and 
university stages, should be improved by employing the 
latest methods and techniques. The time-lag between 
the holding of the examination and the declaration of 
results should be reduced and in no case should be 
longer than about light weeks. The final examinations 
of schools and colleges should be completed and their 
results declared within a given time c.ach year so that 
the students seeking admission to all-India and other 
important institutions do not lose a year its often 
happens at present. 

A coniprchcnsive system of internal assessment 
covering all aspects of student’s growth should be intro- 
duced in all educational institutions and should be used 
for improvement as well as for certifying the achieve- 
ment of the student. These results should be kept 
separate and shown side by side in the final certificate 
issued after external examinations. Every year, a care- 
ful review should be made of the correlation between 
internal and external assessment separately for each 
institution and action should be taken against those 
who tend to over-assess their students. 

A Nation-wide Programme Of Institutional Improvement 

A nation-wide programme for raising standards in 
all educational institutions should be developed. Each 
in stitution should be treated as a unity itself and 
helped to grow at its pace by preparing and implement- 
ing its own developmental plan. 

Minimum requirements should be prescribed for 
each category of institutions and .an attempt should be 
made to provide these through the assistance of local 
committees and an adequate system of maintenance 
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srant"; In addition, special cncourascmcnt grants 

should be available to institutions on the basis of then 

performance and promise. the 

These attempts at institutional improvement at the 

school staec cL be strengthened by creating ‘sehooU 

croups’ fo'r purposes of planning and development 
Each school-group should consist of a ^ 

with some higher primary school being, n its turn, t c 
centre for some lower Primary schools ™ 

immediate responsibilities entrusted to a schooMoup 

should include the sharing of facilities in ; 

the preparation and implementation of plans of educ. 

tional development, additional powers and 
ties being civen on the basis of comrctcnce and per- 
formance. Wberee er possible, colleges should be linked 
to secondarv schools for similar programmes and the 
universities should be encouraged and assisted to parti- 
cipate in the improvement of schools. 

In the universities, a concentration of resources 
both human and material is cssenti.d for raising 
standards. Each university should Ihorefore. strixe to 

develop some centres of c.vccllcnee within itself which 

could ultimately be raised to the st.atus of a centre of 
advanced study. In addition, the University Grants 
Commission should striie, where the necessary 
al is available, to create eluslcrs of centres of advanced 
study in related disciplines which strongtlion and sup- 
port one another. 

Special stcr.s should be taken to improve educational 

institutions in rural areas and to reduce the wide gap 

in standards that now cxi.sts between urban and rural 
institutions. 

Stiidcnt Scnices, ^Ycl^arc And Discipline 


should he discouraged and institutional arrangements 
should be made to assist retarded or under-achieving 
students by entrusting the responsibility to teachers 
who should be suitably remunerated for the purpose or 
by devising pl.ans in which the more adwmeed students 
would help the backwared ones. 

In order to create a sense of responsibility and to 
provide cis ic training, students should be associated 
with the management of their institutions in a manner 
suited to their age and maturity. At the school stage, 
pupil-self-government should be an integral part of the 
instruction in every institution. This assumes an even 
greater importance at the university stage where the 
students have to be trcalcd'as adults and increasingly 
associated with the maintenance of discipline. Joint 
committees of teachers and students should be establish- 
ed in each university department and in every college to 
serve as a forum for the discussion and, where possible, 
for the solution of common problems and difiicuUies. 
Student's associations should also be developed on 
proper lines. 

It is a matter for serious concern that incidents 
of student unrest have shown a tendency to greater fre- 
quency and violence in recent years. The causes of this 
malaise are comple.v and deep-seated and an cffcclivc 
cure goes beyond the educational system. But the 
situation can be remedied considerably if the educatio- 
nal svotem is transformed, strengthened and made more 
clTcciiie on the broad lines indicated here. The pro- 
grammes of developing national consciousness and of 
iniolving students in challenging and worth while pro- 
jects of national reconstruction and the appointment of 
joint committees of tc.ichcrs and students will also be 
of great help. It is however, essential to emphasize that 


It is desirable to develop programmes of student 
scrs’ices and welfare at all stages. At the primary stage, 
provision should be made for free supply of tc,\t-books 
to all students, and in secondary schools, text-book 
libraries should be established. Simple uniforms should 
be prescribed, subsides being available to poor and 
needy students. School meals and hc.ilth services 

should be provided to the extent funds permit. School 

buildings should be utilized, before and after school 
hours, as day-study centres for children who do not 
have such facilities at home. 

At the university stage, text-book libraries should be 
established in ail colleges and university departments 
and provision should be made for low-cost or subsidiz- 
ed cafetarias and essential bcaltb scr\'iccs. Day-study 
centres and hostels should be provided on a liberal 
scale. Hostel costs should be kept down to the mini- 
mum and students should be required to participate in 
the management and to practise self-help. 

At both school and university stages, private tuitions 


violence h.rs no place in any civilized society and especi- 
ally m an .academic community. If its members find 
it necessary to assert their democratic rights, it should 
be done in a peaceful, orderly and dignified manner. 

Scholarships : Discovery And Development Of Talent 
Both in secondary and higher education, the scholar- 
ships programme should be expanded and the amount 
of scholarships increased, broadly to cover all costs. 
Other forms of studcnt.aid which need attention are ; 
Provision of transport facilities where necessary and 
feasible, grants for books and examination fees and 
cre.ition of facilities to earn and learn. There is also 
need for loan scholarships at the university stage. In 
order to encourage good students to join the teaching 
profession however, a person who has received a loan 
schokirship should be entitled to a remission of onc- 
temh of the loan for each year of service .as a tc.acher. 
The administrative procedures for the award of 
scholarships should be streamlined and payments should 
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be arranged promptly, preferably from month to 
month. 

At present, most scholarships arc awarded on the 
basis of marks obtained in some public examinations 
and as these tend to favour students from the well-to-do 
homes or good iirb.an schools, potentially talented 
students whose preparation has remained inadequate 
through no fault of theirs arc often left out. There is 
thus urgent need to evolve a more equitable and egali- 
tarian basis for the ,award of scholarships and grant of 
admissions to important institutions of higher 
education. 

Scientific techniques should be developed, especially 
at the secondary stage, to discover and develop talent 
of all kinds. The universities can play a useful role in 
this. In view of the importance of the subject and our 
own great traditions, special emphasis need to be placed 
on the nurturing of mathematical talent. In the case 
of exceptionally gifted children, the State should assume 
total responsibility for their full education. The rules 
and regulations regarding courses, dtiration of studies, 
admission qualifications, etc., will also have to be suit- 
ably rclcxed. 

Organization And Administration 

Education is, by and largo, a state subject. But in 
its organization, universities, voluntary agencies, local 
authorities and the Government of India play important 
roles. These roles have to be properly defined and 
hamtonized. 

The Universities 

The universities should develop themselves into 
autonomous commitnitics of teaelicrs and students who 
arc untiringly and devotedly engaged in the purstiil of 
learning and excellence. 

The proper sphere of the univorsily autonomy which 
should be exercised within the broad framework of 
national policy lies in three fields : the selection of 
students; the appointment and promotion of teachers; 
and the determination of courses of study, methods of 
teaching and the selection of areas and problems of 
research. Among the measures needed to safeguard 
this autonomy, the most important is to appoint the 
right persons as vice-chancellors who should be dis- 
tinguished educalionisls or eminent scholars in any of 
the disciplines or professions with high standing in their 
fields and adequate administrative experience. An excep- 
tion may only be made' in the ease of very outstanding 
persons whose association with the universities would 
be desirable. Adequate provision should also be 
made for the financial needs of universities and to 
devise a suitable system of grant-in-aid, preferably a 
rolling system of block-grants to be revised every three 
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to five years. 

It is necessary to amend and modernize most Uni- 
versity Acts in India. The Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, .should initiate discussions 
with the State Governments concerned and complete 
the whole programme in the next two or three years. 
A connection should also be developed whereby State 
Governments discuss their proposals for new or amend- 
ing legislation in respect of universities with the Ministry 
of Education and the University Grants Commission 
before they are introduced in the legislatures. 

The principle of autonomy should be extended with- 
in the university system itself. The administration of 
universities sliould be so organized that it becomes a 
service agency for the promotion of academic life. 
Wider administi alive and financial powers should be 
delegated to the departments of the Universities; and 
each department should have a committee of manage- 
ment consisting of all professors and some readers and 
lectures. 

The Voluntary Effort In Education 

Voluntary organizations have played a very impor- 
tant role in the development of education in the past. 
In the days ahead also, tlioy can make a useful conlri- 
butioii at llic secondary and university stages and with- 
in the framework of the neighbourhood school system, 
even at the primary stage. It should therefore, be an 
objective of educational policy to encourage and to 
make full use of all assistance that can come through 
the voluntary efforts of the people. 

The policy of the Government towards schools con- 
ducted by voluntary organizations should be selective 
rather than uniform. The system of grant-in-aid 
should be revised, simplified and made more liberal. 
All recognized schools should be eligible for grant-in- 
aid on some egalitarian basis which will help them to 
maintain proper standards. In addition, there should 
be provision for penal cuts for gross failure or special 
grants for good and outstanding work. 

The Educational Institutions Conducted By Minioritics 

Educational institutions conducted by minorities 
have a special place in the national system of educa- 
tion. Specified safeguards arc provided in the Con- 
stitution under Articles 29(1) and (2) and 30 (I) and 
(2); in addition, Article 350 A has been included as a 
special directiv'e. 

The Central and State Governments have also indi- 
cated in certain resolutions and statements, the adminis- 
trative procedures which should'bc adopted in respect 
of minorities. Thus, the Provincial Education Ministers’ 
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ConfctCKCcin August 1949 passed a resolution (accep- 
ted by the Central Advisory’ Board of Education and 
the Government of India) which laid down detailed 
provisions for imparting both primary and secondao’ 
education to linguistics minorities through the medium 
of their mother tongue. 

After taking into consideration the recommendations 
in tlic report of the States Reorganization Commission 
in respect of linguistic minorities, the Government of 
India in consultation with the Chief hlinisters of States 
prepared a memorandum which was placed before both 
Houses of Parliament in September 1956. The memo- 
randum deals, among other things, with educational 
safeguards at the primary and secondary stages and the 
alhliation of institutions using minority languages, for 
purposes of examination. 

The administration at the Centre and in the States 
should not only respect the rights of minorities but help 
to promote their educational interests. 

Tlie Local Authorities 

It is desirable to bring the school and the com- 
munity together in a programme of mutual service and 
support. The immediate plan to be adopted in all 
parts of the country is to associate the village pan- 
el ayats and municipalities* with the primary schools 
in their areas through the creation of local school com- 
mittees. These committees should consist of the 
representatives of the local authorities in the area and 
about an equal number of persons interested in educa- 
tion. Their functions should be to help in improving the 
facilities in the schools under their charge and parti- 
cularly to be responsible for the non-teacher costs. Each 
school committee should have a fund of its own consist- 
ing of (a) amounts placed at its disposal by the munici- 
pality or the villagc-panchayat in the area; (b) donations 
and constitutions voluntarily made by the parents and 
local Community from time to time; and (c) grant-in- 
aid given by the State or other appropriate authority to 
stimulate local collection on some basis of equalization. 

The ultimate objective should be to create specially 
constituted education boards for each district and for 
the bigger municipalities and to entrust them with the 
administration of all education at the school stage. 
Inspection and coordination should however be in- 
variably reserved with the Government. 

Local authorities associated with the administration 
of education should levy an education cess. A mini- 
mum cess should he obligatory and in order to stimu- 


*Wherc neither of these local authorities exist, 
parent-teacher associations may be formed to discharge 
the responsibilities proposed here for the school com- 
mittees. 


late the raising of funds, grants-in-aid should be giytn 
to match all levies above the minimum rates. The other 
grants-in-aid to local authorities should be so designed 
as to secure equalization. In urban areas, the munici- 
palitics may be suitably grouped and grants so arranged 
that the poorer local authorities get larger assistance. 
In rural areas, the grants-in-aid should include all 
teacher costs and an additional amount, on the basis of 
equalization, for other expenditure. 

The Government Of India 

The Government of India has large responsibilities 
in education, some directly specified in the Constitution 
and others implied. The Constitution makes the Union 
Government directly responsible for the Central Uni- 
versities, for all institutions of national importance, for 
the enrichment, promotion and prop-ngation of Hindi 
for the coordination and maintenance of standards in 
higher education, for scientific .and techonological 
research .and for education in international relationships 
which includes w'clfarc of Indian students abroad and 
cultural and educational agreements with other coun- 
tries. The vocational and technical training of labour is 
a concurrent responsibility; and so is social and econo- 
mic plan which includes educational planning. The 
Centre also has special responsibilities for the education 
of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Its indirect or implied responsibilities however .are 
greater still. The first is to serve as a clearing-house 
for educational information. The annual survey of the 
development of education in the country which the 
Government of India now brings out should be supple- 
mented by studies of important educ,ation,al problems, 
cither on a regional or a national basis. These studies 
should follow a well-planned scheduled and be repeated 
periodically. In addition, it is also a responsibility of 
the Centie to promote the exchange of educational 
experience among the States and coordinate the work of 
different agencies for educational development function- 
ing at the state level. 

Another responsibility of the Government of India 
is to provide stimulating national leadership in educa- 
tional development. For this purpose, it should pro- 
mote educational research, especially in the universities. 
Financial assistance from the Centre should also be 
available, both to State Governments and voluntary 
organizations, for pilot projects or other experimental 
work of national significance. Professional organiza- 
tions in the different fields, and especially national 
organizations of teachers striving for improvement of 
education in different areas, should receive encourage- 
ment and Central assistance. The Government of India 
should formulate the National Policy on Education and 
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I'evisc it from time to tiulc. This will provide the broad 
guidelines for educational development in the States 
and form the basis of Central grants for education. 

Yet another responsibility of the Government of 
India is to provide financial assistance for educational 
development. It is necessary to increase the Central 
investment in education very considerably and to 
channel it into three programmes. The first is to 
expand the Central sector to a very great extent for the 
expansion of national scholarships, development of 
■ agricultural, engineering and medical eduction, promo- 
tion of educational research and Sanskrit studies, 
establishment of institutions specializing in social 
sciences and humanities and increasing the allocations 
to the University Grants Commission for centres of 
advanced study, schools of education, post-graduate 
education and research, maintenance grants to state uni- 
versities, qualitative improvement of higher education 
and provision of student services and amenities. 

The second programme of central aid is to supple- 
ment the Central sector by providing ear-marked 
Central grants to State Government for the develop- 
ment to selected schemes of high priority. It may be 
desirable to divide the total funds available with the 
Government of India for giving ear-marked grants to 
State Governments for schemes of national significance 
(e.g., the adoption of Indian languages as media of edu- 
cation at all stages) and the second part should be distri- 
buted to State Governments on some egalitarian basis 
and car-marked for such priority schemes as wtAild bo 
selected by the State Governments themselves. 

The funds thus allocated to ear-marked grants 
should be voted separately by Parliament. These should 
be adequate machinery to see that there are utilized 
for the purpose for which they arc granted and a report 
on their utilization and the results achieved should be 
laid annually before Parliament. 

The third programme of Central aid is that the 
Centre and the States should annually share, in some 
agreed proportion, the total expenditure incurred on 
the salaries and allowances of teachers. This will 
enable the centre to give effect to a national policy 
regulating the remuneration of teachers which is so 
crucial to the quality of education. 

'The Slate Governments 

Education being a State subject. State Governments 
wilt have to develop several important programmes to 
discharge their responsibility in this field effectively. 

They should prepare long-term and short-term plans 
of educational development in their areas within the 
hroad framework of the national policy on education. 

They should provide a statutory basis for education 
by enacting comprehensive Education Acts which will 


replace all the miscellaneous laws and exercise orders 
(c.g., grant-in-aid code) which now exist. 

Departments of Education in the States should be 
strengthened considerably. The administrative structure 
and procedures should be reformed to emphasize 
Variety and elasticity rather than rigidity and uni- 
formity. The quality of personnel should be improved 
through an increase in the number of posts at the 
higher levels, reform in recruitment procedures and 
provision of pre-service and in-service training. The 
basic scales of pay in the administrative and teaching 
wings should be made the same in order to make a free 
flow of personnel between the teaching and administra- 
tive wings possible. 

A centralized educational administration may not 
be effective in many States. Besides, there are immense 
variations of educational development between the 
districts. It is therefore, desirable to adopt the district 
as the principal unit for educational planning, adminis- 
tration and development. The district education officer 
should be given adequate status and delegation of 
authority, the main responsibility of the State-level 
Directorate being general coordination and policy. 

The bulk of the finances needed for educational 
development will also have to be raised by the State 
Governments. At present, the State Governmmts raise 
60 per cent of the total educational expenditure which 
comes to about 22 per cent of their total resources, the 
individual variations ranging from 16 to 39 per cent. 
In future, the total educational expe.nditure of the State 
Governments will be much larger and may come to 
about one-third to one-half of their total resources. 

A Programme For Immediate Action 

Priorities : In developing societies, the gap between 
educational needs and resources available for educa- 
tional development is distressingly wide so that 
educational planning becomes essentially a decision on 
priorities. Within the broad framework of the long-term 
policy of educational development indicated here, it is 
therefore, necessary to identify a programme. for imme- 
diatc action, that is, for the next five to ten years. The 
following is suggested from this point of view : 

1. The Indian languages should be adopted as media 
of education at all stages and in all subjects in five 
years. 

2. The neighbourhood school system should be 
universalized at the primary stage. Primary education 
(class I-Vtl or VIII) should be made free immediately 
and free books should be provided to all pupils. An 
intensive programme should be launched for reduction 
of wastage and stagnation. Good and effective primary 
education of at least five years’ duration should be 
provided for every child in all parts of the country as 
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early as possible and at any rate within a period of ten 
years. 

3. Tire ten-\ ear school, with a common curriculum 
of general education, should be adopted in all parts of 
the country. The new educational structure should be 
adopted as early as possible in all areas where the total 
duration of school and college cduc.ation leading to the 
first degree in arts, commerce and science is 15 years or 
more. Where addition of an year of schooling is 
invohed, a phased programme should be drawn up for 
the implementation of the proposal. 

4. Te.achers' status should be improved and the 
remuneration of all teachers, particularly at the school 
stage should be up-graded. Programmes of teacher 
education should be improred and c\p.anded. 

5. Agricultural research and education at all levels 
should be developed on a prmrity basis. Both techni- 
cal education and technological research should be 
talcen closer to the industry; and a better st.atus in 
society and industry should be given to the technician 
and his training improved. 

6. Work-c.sperience and national and social service 
should be introduced as an integral part of all educa- 
tion. A beginning may be made in about fi\e per cent 
of the institutions immediately and the programme 
should bo unisersalized in a period of about ten ye.ars. 

7. Science education should be emphasized and 
scientific research should be promoted. In a phased 
programme spread over about ten years, science and 
mathematics should be m.ade an integral part of general 
education till the end of Class X. 

S. Emphasis should be la d on the development of 
essential student services, c.g., development of pro- 
grammes of sports and games; building up of text-book 
libraries in secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
and appointment of joint committees of teachers and 
students in colleges and universities to deal with day-to- 
day problems. 

9. Post-graduate education and research should be 
improved and expanded. The programmes of the centres 
of advanced study should be developed further and 
clusters of centres in elated disciplines should be created 
wherever possible. 

10. The provision of facilities for part-time and 
own-time education should be expanded generously at 
all stages. 

11. The programmes for spreading education among 
girls and the weaker sections of the community should 
be expanded. 

12. Intensive efforts should be made to spread 
literacy, particularly in the age-group 15-25. 

13. The recruitment policies of government should 
be revised to reduce the pressures on higher education, 
and the higher secondary stage of education should be 


vocationalized to divert young persons into different 
walks of life. 

14. In admissions to higher education, some 
allowance should b; made for the environmental 
handicaps of students coming from rural areas, urban 
slums and weaker sections of the community, and a 
more equitable and egalitarian basis should be evolved 
for the award of scholarships or grant of admissions to 
important institutions of higher education. 

15. Programmes which need planning, organiration 
and human effort rather than money, c.g. , promoting 
national consciousness, character-formation, intensive 
utilization of existing facilities, reorganization of 
courses, improvement of curricula, adoption of dynamic 
methods of teaching, examination reform and improve- 
ment of text-books should be developed in a big way 
and on a priority basis. 

16. Emphasis should be pl.iccd on the improvement 
of educational administration and especially on the 
adoption of the district as the principal unit for plann- 
ing, administration and development of education, the 
system of school-groups, the modernization of the 
system of school supervision and the'organization of a 
nation-wide programme of improvement of educational 
institutions through preparation and implementation of 
individual plans. 

Total Expenditure On Education 

It, will be necessary to increase considerably the total 
expenditure on education if this massive urgent pro- 
gramme of educational development is to bo imple- 
mented. For this purpose, the best financial effort 
should be made by all the agencies involved— the 
Government of India, the State Governments, the local 
authorities and the voluntary organizations and the 
support of the local communities should bo stimulated 
and fully utilized. 

Essential Conditions For Siieeess 

Even with the maximum mobilization of resources 
for educ.ation however, the available funds will still be 
inadequate and for some years to come, the develop- 
ment of education will have to be brought about under 
conditions of comparative scarcity. Several measures 
will have to be adopted to overcome this severe 
handicap. For instance, the utmost economy should be 
practised in everything. In particular, the expenditure 
on buildings should be reduced to the minimum by 
using locally available materials and by adoption of 
austere and utilitarian rather than ostentations 
standards. The cost of equipment also should be 
reduced to the utmost by better designing, large-scale 
production, improvization and careful handling to 
increase its life. Wherever possible, facilities should 
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be shared in common by a group of schools; and when 
equipment becomes costly and sophisticated, it should 
be intensively and cooperatively utilized for the largest 
part of the day and throughout the year. 

Every effort should be made to utilize existing 
facilities most intensively so as to obtain full return on 
all the investment made in education. The number 
of working days should be increased and the working 
day should be longer. The vocations should be adjusted 
to meet the requirements of the institution and students 
or to enable a better organization of programmes of 
work-experience or national and social service. The 
libraries, laboratories and craft sheds should be open 
all the year round and for at least eight hours a day, 
if hot longer. All educational buildings should be 
put to intensive use and utilized even in the vocations 
by designing suitable co-curricular programmes. 

There is urgent need for the proper planning of 
educational institutions to avoid overlapping and 
duplication and to create larger institutions which tend 
to be less burdensome in cost per student. Well-con- 
sidered criteria should be prescribed for schools of all 
categories and, on their basis, careful plans of perspec- 
tive educational development, spread over the next 
10-15 years, should be prepared separately for each 
district. This becomes even mare important in higher 
education which is costlier and where the required 
resources in men, money and materials are even more 
scarce. It should therefore be an objective of policy 
to plan the location of colleges careful and to establish 
bigger affiliated colleges, exceptions being made only 
in the case of educationally under-developed areas or 
in the initial years of the life of a new institution. 
Similarly, careful coordination is needed in the 


organization of courses, training facilities and research 
programmes in universities also. Considerable restraint 
is needed in establishing new universities. Adequate 
preparation should be made for the purpose, and the 
general policy should be to establish university centres 
in the first instance and to develop them into universi- 
ties in due course. No new university should be started 
unless the consent of the University Grants Commission 
has been obtained and adequate provision of funds has 
been made. 

Tt will also be necessary to adopt new and unortho- 
dox techniques which give quick results or reduce costs. 
Emphasis should be laid on such measures as the large- 
scale development of part-time and own-time education, 
the use of mass-media and modern techniques, 
programmed instruction and the utilization of advanced 
students for teaching the more backward ones. 

Perhaps the most important measure to overcome 
the handicaps of an ‘economy of scarcity’ is to create 
a climate of dedication and sustained hard work so 
that students, teachers and administrators invest 
‘themselves’ m their tasks to mike up for the short- 
comings in material resources. There seems to be a 
pervading atmosphere of cynicism at present. But a 
developing country like ours cannot afford such 
luxuries. Idealism —for there is no better word— is 
needed in our country, non more than ever, in every 
sphere of life, and especially in education. The 
reconstruction of education thus presents a supreme 
challenge to all of us Who arc now called upon to create 
a system of education related to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people and to maintain it at the 
highest level of clTieiency. It is upon our response to 
this challenge that the future of the country depends. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) The economic and social plight of agricultural 
labour in India is well-known. This arises from the 
social, political and economic structure of rural India. 
Any progr.ammc for improving the conditions of labour 
in this sector must provide means for strengthening its 
bargaining power. The economy must generate condi- 
tions for incrc.asing the dcm.and for such people both 
within and outside agriculture. At the same time, con- 
ditions of political organisation must be created which 
will enable agricultural workers to put forward their 
demands in a united and effective manner. 

(ii) On the whole, the loyalties of workers to their 
social groups such as caste and religion do not create 
serious problems in regard to acceptance of the norms 
and values inherent in modern technology. It is possi- 
ble, however, that in some industries and certain regions 
some difficulties may exist. There is, therefore, need 
for a realistic understanding of the loc.al situations in 
formulating policies regarding the development of suit- 
able manpower. 

(iii) The recruitment practices and training program- 
mes adopted by some modern managements arc useful 
for developing the necessary labour force. The Govern- 
ment may consider laying down policy directives in this 
regard with a view to encouraging more and more 


managements to plan dieir manpower needs rationaliy. 

(iv) In our opinion, the idea that a policy of preferr- 
ing the “sons of the soil” for employment at the levels 
of management and labour m.akes for healthy industrial 
relations, has little validity. No reliable information is 
available in this regard, but we belive that deliberate 
localization of industrial relations is harmful from the 
national point of view. In fact, social and economic 
mobility, horizantal as well as vertical, is an important 
clement of an industrial society. 

(v) The need for'eo-operation and harmony between 
managements and workers at the plant and industiy 
levels is obvious. However, the ideas and programmes 
for achieving harmony must be based on the awareness 
that “management” and “labour” arc different interest 
groups which need to come together in the interest of 
increasing productivity in the whole country which in 
turn is in the interest of both the sections. 

(vi) If the validity of the above need is recognized, 
the importance of a strong and viable trade union 
movement follows. Trade unionism at present is weak 
and ineffective due to various factors, such as lack of 
adequate leadership within unions, the socio-economic 
status of workers, apathy and hostility on the part of 
employers and ambiguous Government policy. We 
suggest that Government policy be changed in the 
direction of developing a strong and united trade union 
movement. Similarly, steps should be taken to encou- 
rage professional managements capable of using modern 
managerial techniques and approaches. 

(vii) The problems of industrial relations at the 
plant-level are many and varied and depend so much 
on local conditions that it is difficuU to make sugges- 
tions of general applicability. The significance of the 
issues emerging from matters of discipline, supervision, 
communications etc., is increasingly realized by modern 
managements. We believe that a comprehensive per- 
sonnel department with adequately trained staff is very 
useful for evolving a stable and consistent system 'of 
industrial rcl.ations. 

(viii) I.abour-manage.aient consultative committees 
at the plant-level (p.articularly the Works Committee 
and the Joint Management Council) have been devised 
in a good democratic tradition and spirit. But these 
committees appc.ar to be functioning very inadequately. 
There are several reasons for the slow progress made 
by them. Chief among these reasons arc ; the initial 
lack of understanding between the parties which con- 
tinues and often dominates all aspects of industrial 
relations, the over lap of functions between various 
committees, and the lack of unity within the group of 
workers. We suggest that the entire area of joint con- 
sultation should be ree.xamincd. Specific committees 
should be formed for joint consultation in the different 
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areas of labour relations such as productivity, safelj 
and welfare, matters of personnel practices, handling 
grievances etc. We should like to stress that healthy, 
co-operative attitudes towards each other can be deve- 
loped by the parties only on the basis of their recogni- 
tion of each other as distinct interest groups. The 
necessity of developing strong trade unionism in this 
regard cannot be over-emphasized. 

(ix) On the face of it, the Code of Discipline is the 
best instrument to achieve peaceful industrial relations. 
In practice, however, the Code has achieved little as it 
is based on a foundation of weakness and discord 
among the groups concerned. In our view, no useful 
purpose is served by invoking the Code for the remedy 
of deep-seated malaise in labour-management relations. 

(x) Tripartite bodies such as the Indian Labour 
Conference (ILC) and the Standing Labour Committc; 
(SLC) serve as useful instruments for evolving a about 
policy blised on consensus among the parties. How- 
ever, these bodies should be reconstituted to provide a 
equate representation to all the important organizations 
of workers, employers and professional managers. The 
changed political situtation in regard to the Centre- 
State relations should also be kept in mind while re- 
structuring ILC-SLC. 

(xi) The importance of providing for workers the 
minimum facilities of housing, recreation, transport, 
education etc., should receive greater recognition than 
it has done. Employers should realize that such facili- 

. tics arc necessary not merely from the point of view of 
a society oriented towards workers welfare, but also 
as a factor in raising productivity. The Government 
should evolve coherent and rational policies regarding 
the allocations of responsibility in this area among 


employers, the various levels of government and volunt- 
ary organizations. 

(xii) Finally, we have pointed out at several places 
in this report that it was not possible for us to make 
useful observations or generalizations on important 
matters due to lack of adequate research on them. We 
may, therefore, list a few of the areas of industrial 
relations in which surveys and researches should bo 
undertaken by scholars : 

(a) To what extent is agricultural labour emerging as 
a distinct interest-group in different parts of the 
country ? 

(b) What are the relative effects of paternalistic and 
rationalistic practices of management on the morale 
motivation and productivity of workers and on the 
structure of industrial relations ? 

(c) What are the social aad economic implications 
of developing an adequately trained labour force for 
industry as well as for the whole society ? What are 
the important aspects of manpower planning in a given 
labour market ? 

(d) What are the technological as well as socio- 
cultural types of workers and managers in this country ? 
What are the regional variations in the development of 
industry and industrial relations ? 

(e) What difference docs and “outside” or “inside” 
leadership make to the growth and working of a trade 
union ? 

(f) What is the role of informal work-groups within 
Indian factories in affecting industrial efficiency and 
productivity ? 

(g) What are the effects of housing, transport, edu- 
cation and other facilities provided to workers on their 
motivation, morale and productivity ? 
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recommendations 
Uniform Labour Code 

1, The Study Group recommends that there should 
be a uniform labour legislation, called the Labour 
Code. 

2. The Code will consolidate and codify and to the 
extent necessary, amend or add to all existing legisla- 
tion on employment, welfare, social security and 
insurance, industrial disputes and trade union organiza- 
tions and other related matters. 

3, The Study Group recommends that the Code, 
while amalgamating and consolidating existing labour 
legislation, will contain important changes in the 
fallowing fields : 

(a) Standardization of definitions. 

(b) Constitution of common authorities, both ad- 
minisirativc and judicial, and creation of tno all-India 
cadres— (i) Labour Judicial Service, and (ii) Labour 
Administrative Service. 

(c) Standardization of terms and conditions of 
service. 

(d) Integrated scheme of social security. 

(cl Simplification of procedure with a view to 
speedy implementation and quick and ine.xpcnsivo 
remedies. 

(0 Adequate statutory provision for recognition of 
unions. 

4. The Code will contain the following 15 ch.aptcrs : 

0) Preliminary including definitions 

(2) Registration of Establishments 

(3) Standing Orders 

(4) Terms of Employment 

(5) Conditions of Service 

(6) Regulation of Employment 

(7) Apprentice Trainees 

(8) Terminal and Unemployment Benefits 

(9) Social Security 

(10) Freedom of Association 

(11) Authorities 

(12) Statistics 

(13) Remedies 
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(14) OlTcnccs and Penalties 

(15) Miscellaneous. 

5. The purpose of codifying all enactments into 
one centra! code is to make it applicable to all forms of 
employment in the industrial and trading spheres 
including government employees in such spheres and as 
such, the definitions of the terms have to be comprehen- 
sively and widely worded. 

Definitions 

6. Twenty-three definitions which are common 
throughout the Code have been included in the preli- 
minary chapter and the terms which arc peculiar to a 
particular chapter arc defined in that chapter. 

7. Common definitions included in the Code arc : 
adolescent, adult, allocable surplus, apprentice trainee, 
appropriate government, award, cliild, closure, depend- 
ant, employee, employer, establishment, labour dispute, 
lay-off, loek-oul, officer, order, remuneration,' retrench- 
ment, settlement, stappage, strike, week. 

S. The following four important terms have been 
amended and consolidated : 

(a) Employer 

(b) Employee 

(c) Remuneration 

(d) Esiablisliment 

9. There is no positive dermition in the Indnslrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, for either employer or csiablishmcni 
and it was thought necessary in the interest of clarity 
that both these terms should be einboralcly defined and 
for this purpose definitions in other labour emetmenis 
in India and ciswlicrc have been scrutinized. The 
present definitions arc ccmprchcnsivc. 

10. The differing definitions of the terms fivages’ 
and ‘workman’ occurring in various labour cnaelmcnis 
have led to considerable hardship as well as unneccssaiy 
litigation. On an analysis of the different definitions and 
the piobicms arising out of such differences, the Study 
Group is convinced that it Itas never been the intention 
of (he framers of the various enactments to deprive any 
particular set of employees of protection, remuneration 
and other basic privileges. 

11. In this connection, the Study Group has also 
considered the propriety of leaving out certain manag- 
erial and supervisory cadres from the e,visting dermition 
of the term 'employee' and the Group is satisfied that 
no valid reason c.xists to deprive them of the security of 
employment and other benefits guaranteed under labour 
legislation. Hence the recommendation to include them 
in the definition of tlic (erm ‘employee’ in order to 
bring them within the purvioiv of the Labour Code 
which would also permit them to form separate manag- 
erial unions. Further, the Group accepts the (losition 
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that certain restrictions may liavc to be imposed on 
these managerial unions particularly in respect of strike 
situations. 

Authorities — Judicial and Administrative 

12. As at present constituted, the various enact- 
ments have their own judicial, quasi-judicial, and 
administrative authorities to implement provisions of 
those enactments. It has been found in practice that 
the functions of a number of authorities overlap each 
other and no clcar-cut procedure is laid down for the 
functioning of these authorities. In the interest of 
speedy implementation of the provisions of the Code 
and to ensure quick and inexpensive remedies, it was 
thought necessary that all these authorities should be 
integrated into two cadres, judicial and adnrinistrativc, 
and their functions clearly demarcated and procedures 
simplified. A suitable provision should be made for 
training of the judicial cadre in the techniques of con- 
ciliation and similar work done by the administrative 
cadre. 

Terms And Conditions Of Service — Standing Orders 

13. The terms and conditions of service under the 
Code will be standardized. As a first step, it was 
decided that the present system of certification of 
Standing Orders should be given up and statutory Stand- 
ing Orders should be evolved with a provision for 
variation of Standing Orders to suit the peculiarities of 
particular industries. This variation will be effected 
through the judicial machinery provided under the 
Code on the application of any party concerned. 

leave And Holidays 

14. Similarly, it was decided to standardize condi- 
tions of service like privilcge-cum-casual leave at 30 
days a year and holidays at 7 days in the year, with a 
provisions to give monetary compensations to 
employees, wherever their existing privileges are affec- 
ted, by a suitable formula being engrafted in the Code 
for this purpose. 

Domestic Enquiry And Procedure For Disciplinary Action 

15. The Study Group was of the opinion that the 
evaluation and codification of a clear-cut procedure in 
respect of disciplinary enquiries would avoid unneces- 
sary litigation and hardship to the workers and provi- 
sions have been made in the Code in this behalf. 

16. With regard to the terms of service, as already 
pointed out, a comprehensive definition of remunera- 
tion has been adopted. It was thought by the Study 
Group that a provision for incentive wage should be 
made an integral part of remuneration and the norms 


should be decided through committees consisting of 
representatives of employers and employees. This would 
also assist towards evolution of a healthy participation 
as well as increasing productivity. 

Wage Boards 

17. The normal machinery for the fixation of 
minimum remuneration would be the appropriate 
government. Resort is provided to the judicial autho- 
rity for the fixations of wages above the minimum 
level. In addition, where an all-India wage fixation 
above the minimum level is found necessary, a wage 
board composed of a member of the judicial cadre 
assisted by representatives of employers and employees 
should be set up. The Study Group is of the opinion 
that the non-statutory wage boards functioning in their 
present form have not been effective. 

Social Security 

18. An integrated scheme of social security has 
been recommended in the Code. This scheme covers 
the benefits in enactments such as the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, the Maternity Benefits Act, 1961, and the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952. It also provides 
for voluntary insurance in respect of compulsory 
gratuity, retrenchment compensation and lay-off com- 
pensation. An integrated machinery is provided for 
the administration of the various schemes and benefits. 
Thus the Social Security Corporation has the additional 
function of an insurer, apart from carrying out its other 
statutory obligations. 

Procedure Before Judicial Authorities 

19. Apart from the creation of common judicial 
and administrative cadres, it was also thought necessary 
that the procedure before the various authority should 
be simplified and made speedy and effective. The 
normal practice followed in courts of an elaborate pro- 
cedure of evidence by production of documents through 
witnesses and by oral evidence has to be substituted to 
a large extent by allowing parties to rely on non- 
controversial statistical data provided by appropriate 
authorities under the Code or through affidavits of 
parties and witnesses. It was also thought necessary 
to vest in the judicial authority the discretion to refuse 
cross-examination on affidavits in appropriate cases in 
order to speed up the trial. The judicial authority 
under the Code would be a court under the Contempt 
of Courts Act, 1952, to enable the judicial authority to 
function with sufficient authority in the interest of 
justice. 
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Rccopnilion Of Trade Unions 

20 Rcpardinc the question of recognition of 
unions, it was agreed that there must be statutory pro- 


vision for recognition as that would help substantially 
loss-ards greater stability of employer-employee 
relations. Further, that where crafts arc clearly defined, 
craft unions may also be permitted to be recognized. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Study Group will, in regard to the subject allo- 
cated to it, ascertain facts from available literature on 
the subject draw conclusions and suggest solution to 
the problems posed by the Group for the consideration 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tire Background 

1. Productivity is infiucnccd by many factors some 
of which arc internal to a unit while others arc external 
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to it. The approach to productivity should be compre- 
hensive and all-embracing. 

2. Increase of labour productivity in India requires 
improvement in the social and economic circumstances 
of workers. Substantial shares of gains from increasing 
productivity should, therefore, be provided to labour. 

3. Incrc.ise in productivity also requires a modem 
technological ba'c and improved organisation of work. 

4. The productivity movement in India began with 
the arrival of the ILO Mission in 1952. The Mission’s 
efforts did not go far due to the fear that any great 
changes might disturb the established wage .structure 
and industrial relations in the Textile industry. The 
experience of the Mission showed that productivity pro- 
grammes have to be formulated on a realistic assess- 
ment of actual situations, rather than on preconceived 
aims and objectives. 

5. The setting up of the Productivity Centre and 
later of the National Productivity Council and the 
Local Productivity Councils, and the work done by 
them by sending productivity Teams abroad and run- 
ning training programmes in productivity have given 
further impetus to the productivity movement. The 
impact of lhe.se efforts has not, however, come upto 
expectations due to various causes. 

Organisitinn Of ^^■nrk 

6. The primary responsibility to raise productivity 
through proper organisations and control of work, 
personnel policy and plant and cquip.ment, rests on 
management. 

7. Work should be SO organised as to minimise the 
physiological cost of doing it. In India, due to the very 
low nulntional standards of workers, this is panicularly 
important. 

S. Full and efficient utilisation of available means 
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and continued improvement in organisation and (xi) Production Planning and Control; 

methods can increase productivity even when (xii) Waste Reduction; 

substantial changes in equipment are not possible. The (xiii) Product Engineering; 

application of work-study including production (xiv) Systematic Plant Maintenance; 

planning and control, simplification, standardisation (xv) Personnel Administration, 
and specialisation, close co-operation and interchange (xvi) Marketing; 

of information, costing and budgetary control and so (xvii) Operations Research; 

on. are important in the elTorts to raise productivity. (xviii) Management Controls. 


Productivity TcchnUiucs 

9. Several techniques have been evolved for raising 
productivity by optimising/maximising the utilisation of 
all available resources. These techniques draw upon 
knowledge in v.arious diseiplincs— mathematical, 
physical and social sciences— and apply it to men, 
matcri.als, machinery and management. 

10. Production methods and technology that have 
proved successful in one situation or country will not 
necessarily prove to be so in another when .availability 
of raw materials, scale of operations, climatic conditions 
and such other factors are quite different. 

11. Productivity techniques should be applied with 
the association of the workers’ trade unions and the 
data derived from the studies should be used as guide 
to the management and the union in .arriving at agreed 
decisions about the changes to be made. 

12. Method Study consists of selection of work to be 
studied recording of facts about the existing method of 
doing it, critically examining these facts, evolving an 
improved method of doing it, inst.alling the evolved 
method as standard practice and maintaining it. 

13. Work Measurement is the determine of the time 
required to carry out a particular job at a defined 
standard of performance by a trained worker by the 
use of any among several available techniques. 

14. In the application of Method Study and Work 
Measurement, together referred to as Work Study, the 
fears and suspicions of workers about loss of jobs or 
harm to their other interests must be dispelled by 
giving them clear assurances and by keeping them and 
their representatives fully informed before the studies 
are conducted. 

15. Other techniques in Industrial Engineering : 

(i) Inventory Control; 

(ii) Stores Keeping Methods and Practices; 

(iii) Plant Design and Lay-out; 

(iv) CPM and PERT; 

(v) Standardisation, Simplification and Variety Con- 
trol; 

(vi) Job Evaluation; 

(vii) Merit Rating; 

Cviii) Value Engineering; 

(ix) Office Organisation and Methods; 

(x) Materials Handling; 


Measuring And Sharing Gains Of Produetivify 

16. Productivity is a measure of the extent to which 
the resources arc utilised to produce goods and services 
and it can bo measured between any two stages in a 
productive process. It can also bo measured for each 
resource. Two productivity values will be comparable 
only if both arc for the same resource, in the same unit 
and for the same stage. . 

17. Gains of productivity during a given interval of 
time is the difference in the cost of production on the 
basis of the productivity at the beginning of the time 
interval and the actual cost of production at the end 
of the interval, both costs being calculated at constant 
prices. 

18. Equit.ablc sharing of the gains of productivity 
among all the agents must fulfil a number of condi- 
tions. 

19. Several methods already exist for sharing the 
gains of increased productivity among labour, capital 
and the community. There are also several non- 
fmancial methods of sharing the gains. 

Incentives 

20. Incentive is a device for increasing productivity 
and sharing the gains of the increase. Among the 
various available methods, it is the cheapest, quickest 
and surest. Along with it, improved work methods 
and improved organisation and planning should also 
receive first attention since they require no capital 
expenditure. 

21. Monetary incentive is paid for extra contribution 
of effort and co-operation, as distinct from the normal 
wages which take note of the characteristics of the job 
itself. Hence, wages and incentives can together take 
account of both the job characteristics and the workers’ 
application to the job. 

22. The performance-based system of payment is 
more complex than that based entirely on attendance. 

23. Incentive schemes are devices for coinciding the 
interests of the workers with those of the organisation 
and can'bc devised to fulfil various objectives though 
the most common objective is to increase output. 

24. In measuring performance for the purpose of 
payment of incentives, a number of considerations 
need to be kept in view. 
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25. Incorrect standards do incalculable harm lo the 
concept as well as the operation of incentives. Hence, 
correct standards should be set hy using industrial 
engineering techniques. 

26. The period for assessment of performance for 
the purpose of computing incentive earnings should be 
as short as possible, a day or a shift being the proper 
period wherever practicable. 

27. Individual incentives are the most effective ; but 
group incentives can also be adopted where special 
conditions render individual incentives difficult to 
adopt. 

28. Once incentives arc introduced in a plant, it is 
imperative to extend them to cover as many of the 
employees as possible. 

29. The four critical performance indices in incentive 
schemes are ; 

(i) The Standard Index, 

(ii) The Reference Index, 

(iii) The Base Index, 

(iv) The Incentive Index, 

30. Since in India the Reference Index is far below 
the Standard Index, incentives have to start near about 
the Reference Index. 

31. Incentive should bo computed as a certain 
percentage of the basic wage plus dearness allowance. 

32. In designing tlic performance-reward relation- 
ship, a number of considerations have to be kept in 
mind. Different types of relationship arc also 
possible. 

33. Multi-factor incentive schemes which measure 
workers’ performance, on more than one factor 
separately and reward such performance, can also be 
designed. 

34. The quantum of incentive earnings should be 
such that it should not raise the total unit cost of 
production but should reduce it, and, at the same time, 
should be adequate to generate motivation. Above the 
standard performance, it should pass on to the worker 
the entire savings in the labour costs. Between the 
base performance and standard performance, the rate 
of incentive should be somewhat lower than above. 

35. Various kinds of safeguards to protect the 
interests of workers as well as of the organisation 
should be provided in the collective agreement on 
incentives, 

36. The worker expects an equitable adjustment for 
failure to meet the set performance levels due to causes 
beyond his control such as lack of materials, 
breakdown of equipment, lack of orders, etc. Such 
adjustment can be ensured by : 

(i) Including a factor of adjustment for lost time 
in the standards and norms themselves where 
the time loss such as can be averaged out over 


a period of time by reference to the records. 

(ii) Paying for the lost time at the normal wage rate 
without incentive ; 

(iii) Paying for the lost time at the average incentive 
rate for the time actually worked ; 

(iv) In case of piece rates, providing certain pre- 
determined f.rll-back wage rates. 

37. Rate-cutting undermines the confidence of 
workers in an incentive scheme and hence defeats the 
purpose of the scheme. Hence, the incentive norms 
and standards or the piece rates should be guaranteed. 
The scheme should provide for remeasuring of jobs 
affected by any significant change in the methods, 
materials, machine processes, tools, etc. 

38. In existing schemes, if standards are faulty, it 
may be possible to correct them; but in doing so care 
must be taken to suitably compensate workers who may 
be adversely affected by such corrections. 

39. Incentive schemes arc not a method of increas- 
ing or decreasing wages or of justifying low wages. 
Existence or absence of an incentive scheme should not 
have any effect upon the basic wage which should be 
governed entirely by the characteristic of the job. 

40. It is unnecessary to establish any arbitrary 
ceilings on incentive earnings to limit human exertion. 
However, technical grounds like safety of workers or 
equipment or requirements of quality may justify, under 
proper circumstances, ceilings to limit performance to 
levels below human capacity. 

41. Gains of technological change should also bo 
shared with workers though one or more of the follow- 
ing methods : 

(i) Increase in wages of concerned workers, 

(ii) Lump-sum panchayats, 

(iii) Larger share in various bonuses and produc- 
tion sharing/cost-saving schemes. 

42. Various kinds of non-financial incentive arc 
also known to motivate workers and these should be 
properly used simultaneously with monetary incentives. 

Training Facilities 

43. Training at different levels and in specific areas 
plays a vital role in contributing to higher productivity. 
The main areas of training are : 

(i) Craftsman Training, 

(ii) Supervisory Foremanship Training, 

(iii) Scientific and Technological Training, 

(iv) Management Training, 

fv) Training of Professional Industrial Engineers, 

(vi) Trade Unions Training. 

44. The rapid growth of science and technology 
makes it necessary to provide adequate retraining pro- 
grammes for craftsmen who have already been 
employed in industry. 
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45. Tiio supervisors in industry play an important 
role in determining the performance of the -whole 
organisation and they have to deal with a variety of 
aspects; technical, social and human. The training of 
the supervisors, therefore, requires to bo given sufficient 
importance. 

46. A large number of institutions are today 
engaged in education and training in the field of science 
and technology, management and industrial engineering. 
These institutions are making valuable contribution to 
productivity by supplying industry with personnel of the 
required training and competence and also raising the 
performance of the personnel already in employment by 
offering them opportunities for training in their respect- 
ive specialities. 

47. To enable trade unionists to understand the 
problems of productivity and the techniques used, to 
overcome their misgivings regarding the consequence of 
rising productivity and to enable them to play a positive 
role in the productivity campaign, facilities to give 
them training in productivity need to be expanded. 
All the agencies presently engaged in trade union 
education work should give due importance to pro- 
ductivity in their courses. The Central Trade Union 
Organisations have a special responsibility in this 
respect. 

Use Of Productivity Techniques In Industries In India 

48. From replies received from about 87 well 
established companies with relatively sophisticated 
management to a questionnaire issued by the NPC for 
the purpose of a survey, the following conclusions about 
the use of productivity techniques in industries in India 
can be drawn ; 

(i) Industrial engineering techniques arc used over 
a wide area of operations, but not much in depth. 

(ii) The personnel entrusted with the application of 
productivity techniques is not always adequately trained 
therein. 

(iii) Work-measurement is primarly applied to pro- 
duction jobs and not much to other kinds of jobs. 
Time study is the most widely used method for the 
purpose. 

(iv) The proposals evolved by work-study arc often 
not implemented, resistance by middle management 
being the most common cause thereof. Non-coopera- 
tion by labour of indifference of top management arc 
not serious obstacles in implementation. 

(v) Among the responding companies the use of 
incentive schemes is common on production jobs but 
infrequent on other kinds of jobs. Increiises of 30-50 
per cent in output and 25-45 per cent in earnings have 
been generally achieved. Starting point of incentive 


earnings is usually between 40-60 per cent performance. 

(vi) The frequency of information to workers on 
their incentive performance generally rtinges from daily 
to monthly. 

(vii) Use of other techniques like Job Evaluation, 
PERT, Operations Rc.scarch, etc., is not very common 
even in this relatively sophisticated sample. 

Productivity And Technology 

49. While technology in the long run opens up the 
g.atcs to virtually limitless productivity, the adoption of 
any particular level of technology in a given situation 
has to take into account a number of factors : econo- 
mic, social and human. 

50. The displacement of labour by advancing tech- 
nology is a problem which calls for cficctivc .action in 
the following ways : 

(i) Sufficient advance planning of the change and 
full advance consultation with all groups that arc likely 
to be afiected by change; 

(ii) Phasing the introduction of the change so that 
the displacement of labour can be balanced either with 
the overall growth of the industry or with other factors 
like n.atural wastage, retraining for employment in other 
industries, and so on; 

(iii) Reduction in the hours of work; 

(iv) Adequate facilities for training in the new skills 
and operating techniques for the changed technology; 

(v) Extensive measures of social security so that the 
unavoidable rcdund.ancy of labour will not cause excess- 
ive hardship to the workers concerned; 

(vi) High purchasing power in the community as a 
whole. 

51. Adoption of higher technology is not a substi- 
tute for the use of proper productivity techniques to 
ensure the best possible use of existing resources. 

Human Factors In Productivity 

52. Factors which hamper productivity of workers 
arc : 

(i) Poor standards of nutrition. 

(ii) Poor living conditions. 

(iii) The traditional management assumptions that 
workers arc naturally lazy, irresponsible and incap.ablc 
of making^ any positive contributions to their jobs. 
These assumptions inhibit any positive response from 
workers and trtidc unions to productivity efforts. 

(iv) (a) Unsatisfactory industrial relations which 
make it extremely difficult to introduce productivity 
techniques smoothly and successfully. To promote 
sound industrial relations the employers and workers 
should build up the proper attitudes and traditions of 
resolving their differences on a bipartite basis. This 
requires a certain degree of mutual recognition between 
both the sides. 
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(b) The present administrative machinery for dealing 
with industrial disputes is not adequately equipped to 
handle problems of technical nature which are involved 
in the field of productivity. This makes it all the more 
important that employers keen on productivity should 
purposefully seek sound bipartite relations with the 
organisations of their employees. 

(c) The question needs to be carefully e.vamined 
whether the present industrial relations law and machi- 
nery inhibit the growth of sound bipartite relations 
between labour and management. 

(v) (a) Trade unions must evolve some satisfactory 
methods for resolving, at least at the unit level, the 
problem of their mutual rivalry since such rivalry does 
much harm to productivity. 

(b) Trade unions must also develop within them- 
selves the necessary specialised knowledge and expertise 
in productivity techniques both for protecting the 
interests of their members and for playing a positive 
role in productivity. 

53. The decision of the 15th session of the Indian 
Labour Conference on rationalisation which sought to 
allay the fears and apprehensions of workers regarding 
loss of employment and excessive workloads has not 
proved effective in actual practice. 

54. Special attention must be paid to the motiva- 
tion of workers since that is the decisive positive factor 
in raising their productivity. Human factors like 
workers’ individual, social and psychological needs are 
important in their motivation. 

55. Workers can make a positive contribution to 
productivity if their active cooperation is sought and 
enlisted for the purpose through appropriate institutio- 
nal framework like joint productivity committees and 
through suggestion systems, etc. 

56. Attitudes and skills of supervisors have much 
influence on the attitudes and performance of workers 
under them. Proper training of supervisors is, there- 


fore, important. 

The Role Of Government 

57. The Government must pursue policies which 
will contribute to the growth of a social, political and 
economic climate in the country conducive to the rapid 
and continuing growth of production and productivity 
and equitable distribution of the same. 

5S. The objective of increasing productivity must 
be raised to the level of a high national purpose and the 
regulation of industrial relations as well as policies in 
other related fields should be oriented towards this 
objective. Especially, it must be ensured that the 
workers gel their due share in the benefits of rising 
productivity and their status in thesocial and political 
set up in the country is paid due attention to. 

59. The Government must take purposeful steps to 
improve the nutritional standards and living conditions 
of workers so as to raise their produtivity. 

60. The industrial relations legislation and adminis- 
tration in the country should be so conceived as to pro- 
mote sound collective bargaining even at the risk of 
some possible industrial conflicts. 

61. Specialised bodies working in the field of pro- 
ductivity like the NPC, the LPCs, the training institutes 
in productivity, etc , should be provided the means to 
e.xtend their activities at the shop-floor level. 

62. Research in all-aspects of productivity need to 
be promoted and encouraged on the widest possible 
scale so that the approaches and methods best suited to 
Indian conditions can be developed and made available 
to industry. The public sector should play a particularly 
active role in this respect. 

63. The Governmjnt should provide specialised, 
technically competent, independent and impartial 
agencies to assist employer and trade unions in handling 
productivity problem and resolving disputes arising 
therefrom. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The National commission, on Labour Constituted 
the Committee on Workers Education Vide its Memo- 
randum No. 6(4)/67 dated April 27, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To study and report on how far the basic aims 
and objectives of the scheme as operated by the Central 
Board for Workers’ Education are being fulfilled ; 

(2) To consider and advise whether any changes are 
necessao’ in the policies of the Board and measures 
adopted by it, the machinery for and the mode of 
operation of the scheme; 

(3) To recommend measures for the enlisting fuller 
and wider cooperation of employers and trade unions 
in the operation of the scheme; 

(4) To recommend measures for the association of 
State Governments, universities and other educational 
institutions in the operation of the Scheme; and 

(5) To consider any related or ancillary matters and 
to make Recommendations thereon. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction and Background; Material Made 
Available to the Committee; Training Programmes; 
Involvement of Trade Unions, Managements and Other 
Non-official Bodies; Administration; The Future; 
Summary of Recommendations; Acknowledgements; 
Annexurcs from (1) to (V). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. In reaching our conclusions and recommendations, 
wc have constantly borne in mind the specific terms of 
reference reproduced in the beginning of this report. 
But wo have deliberately refrained from grouping the 
recommendations separately in regard to each of the 
terms of reference as some of them equally cover more 
than one of these terms. Further, some of our recom- 
mendations arc not covered by any of the specific terms 
of reference and if they have to bo allotted to any of 
them, they can only come under the last general term 
of reference, relating to ‘related or ancillary matters’. 
We feel, however, that by doing so, there may be a risk 
of their relative Importance being minimised. 

II. The following is a summary of the various 
Recommendations we have made : 

1. Recommendations of continuing nature made 
by the ILO Expert, suggestions and recommendations 
of the Review Committee and the Bombay Evaluation 
Committee as endorsed modified in this report should 
be implemented expeditiously. 

Trainiiig And Syllabi 

2. The.condition that all the trade union nominees 


trained as education oITicers shoidd bo employed in 
conducting education programmes should be altered 
and provision made for utilising them for trade union 
work as well. 

3. The worker-teachers should be utilised both for 
conducting unit-level classes and for trade union work. 

4. Changes in the syllabi, making them trade union 

based, is necessary; ' 

5. The single term “worker-teacher” might itself 
need n change, as such persons as go in for trade union 
work can hardly be designated teachers. 

6. It is desirable to have dificrent courses as bet- 
ween persons who are to become worker-teachers and 
those who arc to engage in trade union work. 

7. To provide incentive to worker-teachers who put 
in sustained effort in conducting unit-level classes, a 
regulated increase in honorarium should be given. 

8. The proposed changes in the curricula and syllabi 
for the worker-teachers' courses should involve corres- 
ponding changes- and simplifications in the courses a t 
unit level as well. 

9. The regular syllabi for the training courses 
should not include ‘extraneous’ subjects. Such subjects 
as are of general interest to the worker as a citizen 
should be dealt with separately and not as part of the 
regular curriculum. 

10. The following three areas of courses need to be 
given their dominant place in the syllabi both for 
worker-teachers and for workers ; 

(i) The purpose of trade unions, 

(ii) Trade union organisation, administration and 
procedure. 

(iii) Trade union-management relations and pro- 
blems of collective bargaining. 

Improvement In Qualify 

11. The emphasis on the improvement of quality 
should continue, more particularly in the unit-level 
classes. 

12. Unit-level classes, now shaped on the fashion 
of one-teacher schools, may be replaced by three- 
teacher schools. 

13. The quality of training programmes can bo 
improved by arranging more guest lectures in the unit- 
level classes than at present. 

14. The education officers should also be associated 

with the teaching at the unit level. • 

15. Refresher courses should be arranged for the 
worker-teachers periodically. 

16. The programme of production of educational 
films should be given high priority by the Board. 
Pending the production of films, available Indian and 
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foreign educational films should be put to the maximum 
use. 

17. More film-show's should be arranged at the unit 
level. Necessary equipment in the form of film-cum- 
library vans, projectors, etc. should bo made available 
to all the Regional and Sub-Regional Centres. 

IS. The quality and diversity of other visual aids 
like filmstrips, flip charts, flash cards etc., also need to 
be improved. 

19. Another method by which the quality can be 
improved is that of case-studies on subjects like bonus, 
wages, strikes, retrenchment, grievances, etc. 

20. Model lesson plans giving specific points for 
discussions should be prepared by the Hoard for the use 
of worker-teachers, reflecting local conditions. 

21. The two tiers of teachers, namely, the cduca- 
cation officers and worker-teachers, have to be 
qualitatircly superior. As regards worker-teachers, 
unions should be persuaded to nominate candidates of 
good qu.alities and organis.ational ability, 

22. The Board should attempt vertical coverage of 
workers on indiistrywisc basis and, in addition to 
training of rank and file and workcr-tc.aclicrs, provide 
courses for the training of shop stewards, union officials 
and senior executive of trade unions, 

Grants-In-Aid 

23. Some conditions of grant-in-aid, like amend- 
ment of union constitution, following governmental 
procedure for making purch.ascs etc., should be 
removed. 

24. Wide publicity should be given to the liberalised 
procedures and various new short-term training pro- 
grammes among unions and other institutions which 
may be encouraged to avail of the grants-in-aid. 

25. The Board which gives the grant should have 
adequate measures of check to ensure that the money 
is properly and profit.ably spent and in the right 
direction. 

Invohcmcnt Of Trade Unions 

26. Where the employers are willing to alTord the 
trade union the same facilities as they now give to the 
unit-level classes run under the auspices of the Board, 
the unions may be allowed to run a few such classes by- 
way of experiment. 

27. There should be more regular informal con- 
sultations .with the trade unions for an exchange of 
views. 

2S. Both for the meeting of the Board as well as the 
Local Committees, the members m.ay be specifically 
requested, well in advance, to suggest items for discus- 
sion .at the forthcoming meeting together with small 
cxplanatoo' notes. 


29. An experienced and qualified trade unionist 
should be added to the education officer staff of c,ach 

Centre .as rccommendcd'by the ILO Hxpert. 

30. Similarly, if a trade union requests for the 
sciadccs of a Board’s education officer for conducting 
its own workers’ education programme, there should 
be no objection to grant such request. 

Involvement Of Management 

31. It is hoped that if, as a result of making some 
b.asic changes on the lines we have already indicated, 
lr.adc unions lake a keener .and positive interest, 
managements also will not lag behind. 

32. The management of public sector undertakings 
.should give a lead in the matter of extending full co- 
operation and providing of facilities to the working of 
the scheme. They should serve as a model for the 
private sector. 

33. There is need to open larger number of unit-level 
ckosscs in the public sector. Where public sector 
undertakings are not able to provide lime-off facility, a 
trial should be made by releasing workers in suitable 
batches to join full-time training courses of 3 weeks* 
duration. 

34. The representatives of employing ministries 
should be invited by the Board to discuss measures for 
implementing workers’ education programmes in their 
respective ministries on a larger scale than hitherto. 
The Board may also offer industry-wise training courses 
to the workers employed in the cst.ablishmenis covered 
by these ministries. 

3.5. It is a matter of concern that some State 
Governments fiavc not yet issued definite instructions 
to heads of public sector undertakings for effective 
implementation of the w-orkers’ education programme. 

Setting Up Of Workers’ Education Associations 

36. The Board should now proceed to give encou- 
ragement for setting up workers’ education .associations 
and other bodies to undertake voluntarily workers 
education programme. 

37. The encouragement to be given by the Board 
should not end once the associations arc set up. The 
Board and Local Committees should take a regular and 
continuing interest in the work of these .a.ssociations. 
Such of them as prove clfectivc can be given appropriate 
consultative status. 

Lilcnicy 

38. As at present, the Board should refrain from 
assuming direct charge of arranging programmes for 
removal of illiteracy. It should, however, continue to 
take an active interest in the work done by the other 
bodies and give all possible encouragement. 
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Evaluation 

39. The recommendation of the Review Committee 
to have an assessment of the scheme made from time 
to time should be fully implemented. The report for 
Bombay can also be used as a basic document for 
detailed examination and early action. If this is done 
expeditiously, any revised programmes and syllabi 
adopted as a result could be applied for about three 
years of the remaining period of the Fourth Five Year 

Plan. 

Administration 

40. Whenever difficulties have arisen owing to lack 
of adequate staff, the authorities should take immediate 
steps for strengthening it. 

41. Education Officers should spend adequate time 
on inspection and supervision of classes run at the unit 
level. It should be laid down that at least fifty per cent 
of their time should be devoted for inspection, guidance 
and supervision work. 

42. If the local committees actively exercise their 
functions, they will indeed have an ample mouthful. 
The need is not to add on more functions but to 
ensure that these committees show greater initiative 
and interest in performing the functions already 
prescribed. Responsibility should be fixed more 
positively. 

43. It is desirable to specifically bring out in the 
monthly bulletin of the Central Board for Workers’ 
Education instances of good work done by local com- 
mittees. 

44. A further momentum can be given if representa- 
tives of workers/employers are nominated as chairmen 
of the local committees. 

45. The chairman of the Board may be appointed 
by rotation among government, workers and employers. 
The tenure may be 3 years. 

46. In order to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Regional Centres and involve State Governments to a 
greater extent in the implementation of this programme. 
State Boards may be established. 

Central Training Institute 

47. The idea of the Central Training Institute is 
fully endorsed. In the beginning, all or the bulk of 
efforts should be confined to the- training programmes 
which are of prime importance. 

4S. After achieving the initial tasks relating to 
training programmes, the Central Training Institute 
should develop into a demonstration and information 
centre and should act as a nucleus around which speci- 
alised schemes for training and education to labour 
should be evolved. It should serve not only as a clear- 


ing house of knowledge for the Regional and Sub- 
Regional Centres, but should, over a period of time, 
achieve eminence in the field of labour education, ulti- 
mately gaining the status of worker’s university. 

49. After gaining some experience of the working of 
the Central Training Institute, Regional Institutes 
should be established. 

Permanency Of The Board 

50. The Government of India should now put the 
workers’ education programme on a permanent footing 
and provide for the financial grants to the Board in the 
regular budget. 

51 . The policy of appointing Regional Directors by 
Promoting Education Officers should continue. The 
Board should provide reasonable channels of promotion 
to its officers within the organisation. 

52. Transport facilities at each Regional Centre 
should be provided to improve the present level of 
efficiency. 

53. For wider publicity, seminars and conferences 

may be organised at the All-India and State levels. A 
Workers’ Education Day should be celebrated annually 
throughout India. Fortnightly bulletins for workers 
should be published. ' 

Foreign Assistance 

54. In new fields like worker’s education, which are 
new to our country but where great strides have been 
made in others, foreign assistance can be helpful and 
make an effective contribution. 

55. As among countries of Asia and Africa, India 
has taken a lead in launching a massive programme of 
workers’ education, and requests for expert assistance 
that may come up from one or the other of those coun- 
tries should be sympathetically considered. 

Future 

56. Workers’ Education movement is dynamic and 
will have to be adjusted from time to time according to 
developments elsewhere, particularly in the field of in- 
dustrial and general economic development. 

57. The workers’ education should develop into a 
powerful movement and should move forward in many 
directions. 

58. The more immediate need is to rapidly make 
the necessary adjustments in the training courses and in 
the other directions we have indicated. 

59. During the Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plan 
periods, the quality, contents and consolidation should 
be given high priority. 

60. During the next phase, the programme should 
be expanded to suit the requirements of new categories 
of workers like agricultural and those beloging to 
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distributive trades, etc. A beginning sitould also be made 
for the transfer of the operation of the programmes to 
the trade unions. 

61. To selected unions and associations taking up 
the programme of workers’ education, the Board should 
provide the required technical and c.xpert guidance. 
Simultaneously. theBoaid will have to assume higher 
rcsponsilulit'es in new directions. 

62. The more urgent need is to make a determined 
clfort to take such steps as would make the transfer of 
the scheme to trade unions, at the appropriate time, 
easy and smooth. It would he well if, once a year, the 
Board m.akcs a resiew of the progress made in these 
matters so its to make sure that we arc indeed moving 
forward in this direction. 

63. While implementing the various recommenda- 
tions, the Board will have to act in close collaboration 
with other agencies in the field. 


64. The Board should encourage and promote the 
establishment of workers’ education departments in the 
central trade union organisations and federations, 

65. In the universities and labour institutes, the 
Board may encourage vacation labour school which 
should be run in close collaboration with the trade 
unions. 

66. The Board itself will have to be enlarged to in- 
clude the larger - representation of trade unions, emp- 
loyers, Slate Governments and Universities without dis- 
turbing the present balance. The representatives of the 
public sector also need to be taken on the Board. 

67. The Governing Body may, however, continue to 
be a smaller one. as at present. 

6S. It should be possible in future to develop the 
programme in a much bigger and ambitious manner 
than at present. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Registration Of Trade Unions 

Once litc sole bargaining right is conferred on tlic 
representative union, the tendency to form and register 
rival unions will be minimised. 

Recognition Of Unions (Bargaining Agents) 

Since law have been progressively enacted to regulate 
employer-employee relations in India, it is felt that 
statutory provisions should be made or recognition of 
tlte representative union in an induslo' or an industrial 
unit provided tlial certain conditions as laid down in 
Section 26 D of ITU (Amendments) Act, 1947 are ful- 
filled. The question as to whether the recognition 
should be an industry-wise or unit-wise basis will 
depend on (a) the set up of employers’ and employees’ 
organisations in an industry, (b) the pattern of negotia- 
tion developed for determining the terms and conditions 
of workers employed in the industn,’, and (c) the extent 
of homogeneity of the various units of an industry. 
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Recognition of a representative union in an industry or 
an industrial unit presupposes that other unions in the 
same industry or the industrial undertaking will be 
precluded from raising any industrial dispute in respect 
of workmen employed therein. Statutory provision for 
recognition of the representative union should also lay 
down the rights and obligations of both employers and 
trade unions concerned and specify the period, say three 
years, for which such recognition should remain valid. 
In this connection, provisions on unfair practices by 
the ITU (Amendments) Act, 1947 may be adopted with 
such modifications as may be deemed necessary. 

Check-off And Union Shop 

The practice of “Union Shop” or “Closed Shop” 
should not be encouraged in any way. 

Outsiders In Trade Unionism 

‘Outsiders’ have played an important part in deve- 
loping trade union movement in the country and their 
presence is stiff necessary in craefe unions. Every effort 
should be made by trade unions to create a cadre of 
wholetime trained trade union workers to manage the 
affairs of unions. The tendency of some individuals to 
become office bearers of a number of unions without 
being able to devote the necessary attention to the 
affairs of such unions should be discouraged. The 
Trade Unions Act should be amended so as to restrict 
individuals from becoming office-bearers of more than 
certain number of registered trade unions. 

Functions Of Trade Unions 

There is need to improve the functioning of trade 
unions in this region. The primary objectives of trade 
unions should be to promote the economic and social 
well-being of workers. The trade unions should function 
more democratically and all major issues should 
be referred to the general body for a decision. Power 
to adt should not be concentrated in the hands of a 
few. By-laws of unions regarding holding of annual 
general meetings and election of office-bearers, adminis- 
tration of funds, submission of periodical returns to 
the Registrar of Trade Unions should be strictly 
adhered to and the Trade Unions Act should be 
amended to ensure such adherence. 

Since intra-union rivalry has often posed problems 
for trade unions themselves and also reflected adversely 
on industrial relations, it is suggested that autonomous 
quasi-judicial agency which will be set up to settle the 
representative character of unions, should be empowe- 
red lo decide, as expeditiously as possible, the claim of 
rival groups to become office-bearers of a union as the 
existing procedure of resolving such disputes by civil 
Courts and High Courts involves considerably delay. 


Strikes/Lockouts 

In any case, the principle sought to be embodied in 
the Industrial Disputes Act to restrict strikes and lock- 
outs as far as practicable in a planned economy and 
to prohibit all strikes in an establishment during the 
pendency of any dispute before a Tribunal or Labour 
Court has failed to achieve the desired objective. 
Strikes and Lockouts in contravention of the provisions 
of Act have taken place. Therefore, such provis'ons 
should be modified and strikes and lockouts only on 
issues covered by an agreement or a.v.rd or or matters 
pending before an Industr al Tribunal or Labour Court 
should be prohibited. Parties should be increasingly 
free to develop their mutual relationship in a way that 
they think proper, leaving the State free to interfere only 
where the interests of the community are likely to be 
seriously end.angered. 

Settlement Of Disputes 

In any industry where the pattern of industry-wise 
bargaining has been developed or the ter.ns and condi- 
tions of employment for the workers employed in the 
industry have been standardised by awards and 
agreements, industry-wise bargaining should be 
encouraged. Otherwise bargaining should be done at 
the unit level. 

These should be greater recourse to voluntary 
arbitration. Minor issues not involving any question 
of principle or law or high financial State should be 
Settled by arbitration and the National Arbitration 
Promotion Board which has been set up by the Govern- 
ment should try to prepare an illustrative list of issues 
Which should normally be settled by arbitration. An 
Up-to-date list of arbitrators should also be prepared 
and circulated to all concerned. Tendency to appoint 
Conciliation officers as arbitrators should be discou- 
raged as otherwise they might be effective in their 
conciliation work. The cost of arbitration should be 
normally shared by both parties. 

In case where parties fail to resolve any dispute by 
direct negotiations they may seek the intervention of 
the conciliation officer. If (i) greater emphasis is laid 
On collective bargaining and direct negotiation between 
the parties, and (ii) unrecognised unions are precluded 
from raising an industrial dispute it is expected that 
the burden of the work on the conciliation officer will 
be reduced. 

In case where conciliation fails and voluntary 
arbitration is not agreed to by the parties, a dispute 
may be referred to a tribunal for adjudication provided 
that (i) strikes or lockouts are not in existence and 
(ii) Government is satisfied about the prima facie merits 
of the case. 
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tt is also worth considering whether industrial courts 
after examining the dispatched issues should try to 
persuade the parties to come to terms on a reasonable 
basis thereby making their awards acceptable to them 
and reducing the tension which often follows on 


account of imposition of an award on the parties 
concerned. 

Joint Consultation 

Joint consultation is very necessary for collective 
bargaining to be successful. 
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different areas of its investigation; 

(b) The problems facing the industry; and 

(c) The problems likely to arise in the foreseeable 
future which may have a bearing on the terms of 
reference of the commission and the solutions, if any, 
to these problems. 

It is also the intension that all the available data 
which may be relevant to the inquiry should be 
critically examined with a view to formulating proposals 
in the light of existing facts. 

CONTENTS 
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Two Decades; Their Present Condition and Forecast of 
Future in The Context of General Economic and 
Labour Conditions; Recruitment, Induction and 
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and Welfare; Summary of Conclusions; Appendices 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Problems Of Development 

1. Growth and development of Heavy Engineering 
Industries arc essential for deepening and widening the 
economic b-asc of the country in order to enable the 
industry to become self-reliant and growtii self-sustain- 
ing. 

2. While the general index of industrial production 
rose from 73.5 in 1951 to 194.2 in 1966, there was 
phenomenal growlli in basic metals, finished steel, 
aluminium manufacturing and machinery; in the last 
case index rose from 45.2 to 532.5 during this period. 

3. According to the Indian Labour Statistics, 1967, 
the contribution of large and medium scale engineering 
industries by production of goods was approximately 
31 per cent of the value of goods produced by all 
industries. 

4. The index of wages at constant price level, includ- 
ing money value of benefits and privileges rose, from 
100 in 1951 to 147.4 in 1963. 

5. The industry appears to have reached a water-shed 
due to recessional tendencies in the economy. While 
capacity has been increasing at the rate of .about 10 per 
cent, output has incre.ascd at the rate of only 4 per cent 
or less per annum and in some cases none at all during 
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tliclast four years, Utilisalion of installed capacity has 
gone clown from 90 per cent to 50 per cent anil below 
in about 53 major industries. 

6. Export of engineering goods to developing 
countries should receive much needed boost; the sliaro 
of import has to be progressively rediiecd; it is possible 
to do so in a large measure by well planned diversifica- 
tion of major plants in existence and to be set up. 

7. Industrial growth and development call for a 
high level of capital formation and investment which 
can be achieved through great human efforts and sacri- 
fice; for harmonious and co-ordmated development of 
the economy the intbal.inees between rural and 
industrial labour should be progressively narrowed 
down; the industry is at present in the doldrums of 
recession; our immediate future wage policy for heavy 
engineering industry should take note of these facts. 

Rceniitment, Induction And Training 

8. SO to 90 percent of the workers employed in Heavy 
Engineering Industries are production and related 
workers; of whom imjonty arc technicians of skilled 
and highly skilled categories. 

9. The c.xpcricnco with the Employment E.sch.ingcs 
in regard to the supply of skilled manpower has not 
been satisfactory. They should be properly equipped 
and oriented. Only thoie should bo registered for 
employment in a. skilled trade who arc found to conform 
to certain standards. A better liaison between the 
industry, the Exchanges and the I. T. Is is called for. 

10. It should not be compulsory for an employer to 
recruit all the personnel through the Employment Ex- 
change; the Exchange can win over the confidence of 
the industry only through the quality of its own service, 
which at pmsent is rather below mark. 

11. The Employment Exch.ii'ges should function on 
a national b.asis and should be under the Union 
Ministry of Labour. 

12. Tlie scheme of recruitment of trade apprentices 
needs reorientation. E.nch establishment should lie 
given full freedom to vary the number of apprentices in 
dilfcrent trades so as to first satisfy its own requirements 
of .skilled men. The requirements must be .assessed 
carefully on year to year basis and the authority in 
charge of the implementation of Apprcntics Act should 
have powers to issue directives altering the number and 
ratios of apprentices to bo taken by a unit. 

13. Industry should olTer opportunities to the men 
to improve their skills. 

14. Sons .and rel.itions of employees generally get 
preference in recruitment to lower categories. In highly 
skilled and supervisory categories selection is based on 
competition on a national basis but certain amount of 


preference is given to local candidates. 

|5. There is some shortage of trained and skilled 
technicians in certain trades mainly because tlroso 
p.ass'ng out of ITIs have not been found upto the mark. 
Most of the industries have their osvn schemes of tr.ain- 
ing of the skilled penonuel and there has been 
increased mobility in this category during the recent 
times. 

16 . Temporary employees normally get the same 
basic wage and dearness allowance as permanent 
employee;, but the caiu.il labour employed for casual 
work get much less. It is felt that as regards basic wages 
and dearness allowance, temporary and casual labour 
should be on par with permanem workers. 

)7. The cosmopolitan natiifc of the heavy engineer- 
ing indiistrits in tlie matter of employment should he 
allowed to grow ns they constitute most vital centres of 
national integration. At the same time, through the 
constitution of high power selection committees, the 
justifiable aspirations of the local people for employ- 
ment should he met. 

18. It would not be in the mierest of indiislty to 
impose any ban oa conlracl labour being employed, 
but suitable safeguards in law should be provided for 
tlicpt in the matter of wages, provident fund and for 
regulating conditions of work, inchidmg pr«.ivision of 
rest and holidays. 

19. The Government shoulil set up an agency to 
rehabilit.itc those wlio arc physictlly handicapped as a 
rcxiilt of an accident and who cannot be absorbed in 
their own firms. 

70. It is essential to have a programme of induction 
for each category of workers. 

21. I’romotion to unskilled and semi-skilled posts 
should generally be on seniority alone; but merit, 
cITieieney and ability to do the work should be the main 
criteria for promotion to skilled, tcehnical and .super- 
visory posts. There should be a formalised procedure 
of objective merit rating for promotion to liighcr posi- 
tions in the hierarchy of supervision. 

22. While it is a good moral bo,>ilcr if higher posi- 
tions arc filled in by recruitment from below, experience 
has shown that the vitality of an organisition is better 
maintained if fresh bloud is injected in it at different 
levels pcriodic.illy. 

Conditions Of Work 

23. In the ease of factories employing at least 250 
or more workers. Government should have powers to 
ensure provision of an ambulance room if there arc no 
satisfactory medical facilities available nearby. 

24. Subsidised canteens arc extremely popular with 
the workers. Canteen should he run cither depart- 
mcptally or tluough a co-opor.uive of workers but not 
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on contract. Prices of food stuffs sold in the canteen 
should be fixed by Canteen Management Committee; 
in case of diflcrcnce of opinion between the Committee 
and the Employer, the matter should bo referred to the 
Chief Inspector of Factories or any other mutually, 
agreed person whose decision should be final. 

25. The criteria for providing creches should not 
be the number of women only, but it should be based 
on the number of children in the specified age group. 
A creche should be provided wlicre there arc 50 women 
workers or 25 children under the age of 6 years of such 
women. 

26. The Welfare Officers appointed under Section 
49 of the Factories Act arc many a time saddled with 
responsibilities which arc not envisaged in the Factories 
Act. In one Slate they function mainly as Industrial 
Relations and Personnel OlTicers. The institution of 
professional and industrial relations men has been 
firmly established m the country and it is no longer 
necessary to retain section 49 to provide compulsorily 
for such personnel. In any case , it should be ensured 
that the Officers appointed under this section function 
as an integral part of the management, subject to its 
control and discipline uiihout looking to an.v outside 
authority for suppon. 

27. There should be a full-time Safety Ofliccr wher- 
ever 500 workers or more are ordinarily employed. 

28. The three national holidays should be made 
compulsory. 

29. The number of festival holidays .and the quan- 
tum of casual leave sliauld not be regulated by law. 

Trade Unions 

30. Major shifts and unhealthy developments in the 
politics of the countiy h.ixe led to similar developments 
in the trade union field resulting in the erosion of the 
solidarity of the working cl.ass, 

31. Urgent attention should be paid to the compre- 
hensixe amendment of ti c Trade Union Act which is 
inadequate to take care of the emergence of the forces 
which now impinge on the labour movement, 

32. The Inter-union Code of Conduct has been 
obserxed more in breach than in obseiyancc. 

33. In order to present the mushroom growth of 
unions, no union should be registered unless it has the 
support of at least 10 per cent of (he work-force in a 
unit and S per cent of the work-force in an industry as 
the case may he, and at least 20 members should apply 
for forming n union instead of 7 per cent as at present. 
In case any of the existing unions is found to base a 
membership of less than 10 per cent in a unit and 5 per 
cent in an industry .ns the case may be, the registration 
should be cancelled. 


34. Employers and Government should have no 
dealings with any faction or group in a union which is 
not recognised by the principal national organisation of 
employees to which it claims alliliation. 

35. In case of independant unions, the Registrar of 
Trade Unions should have the powers to investigate the 
matter and give decisions which may be subject to one 
appeal only. 

36. The policy recently adopted by the Government 
of Bihar for dealing with the question of Rival Trade 
Unions and their recognition is recommended for 
acceptance. 

37. The minimum union membership fee should be 
raised from 25 Naye Paisc to Rupee one per month. 

38. A recognised union should be granted the 
privilege of check-ofT sy.siem. 

Industrial Relations 

39. The Industri.ll Disputes Act should be amended 
suitably to make any strike or lockout without notice 
in Heavy Engineering industries illegal, as the Code of 
Discipline has proved to be wholly ineffective. 

40. Disputes of individ.i.!l nature should be kept 
outside the scope of direct approach to the authorities 
under the Industrial Disnutes Act. 

41. insertion of Section 2A in the Industrial 
Disputes Act has an adxcnic effect on the healthy growth 
of trade unions. It should be the cndc.avour of the 
Slate to encourage the emergence of strong and respon- 
sible trade unions and to discourage any attempt by the 
workers to by-pass a union. 

42. Inicr-unioii and inim-union rivalry has been 
one of the causes of iiidustrial unrest in the countrs*. 
The situation in this regard has become more co.mpli- 
c.itcd after the last General Elections. 

43. Intcr-union rivalry for getting rccognitio.i and 
intra-union rivalry for the cxeculixc positions in the 
union m.iy be eliminated by adopting the policy 
recently formulated by the Government of Bihar on the 
recommendations of the State Labour Advisory Board, 

4-!. Collective bargaining is the sinc-qua-non of 
sound industrial relations ; the Industrial Disputes Act 
should be suitably .amended to ensure free collective 
bargaining. A bipartite agreement sliould have the same 
status as a tri-parlite agreement in all respects. 

45. Compulsory adjudication should be avoided. 
Only serving members of the judiciary should be 
appointed as industrial tribunals or on labour courts, 
and their selection should be left entirely to the Chief 
Justice of the High Cou.'t or the Siipre.ne Court as the 
case may be. 

46. It is recognised that for reasons beyond its 
control, industry may be required to render certain 
number of workers surplus from time to lime. While 
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the induslry should not be asked to carry the burden of 
surplus labour, it is necessary to take some concrete 
action to avoid and/or minimise the hardship to the 
workers so affected. A pool of surplus workers may 
be created who may be paid some unemployment 
benefit until they get jobs and who should get preference 
for employment in future vacancies, the pool being 
maintained Slate-wise with a national co-ordinating 
authority. 

47. The State should make a clear distinction bet- 
ween a disorder arising out of an industrial dispute and 
for other reasons such as communal disturbances, 
regional disturbances, etc., in which case the State 
should intcrvcnce actively to restore normal conditions. 

48. Absenteeism is a malaise and every effort should 
be made to control it. 

Incentive And Produefivify 

49. Substantial improvement in productivity is 
necessary if the economy is to become self-balancing. 

50. A sustained improvement in earnings can only 
come if wage increases arc linked to increases in pro- 
ductivity. Increased profits arising from increased 
productivity should be shared with employees as well as 
with investors and customers. 

51. Prices of our heavy engineering goods are not 
competitive in the world market. It is in no less 
measure due to lack of productivity and the consequent 
low utilisation of capita! equipment. 

52. Most of the best plants are operating at 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the target efficiency on a single 
shift. 

53. Only about 10 per cent of the existing establish- 
ments have proper incentive schemes. Employers should 


be asked to introduce sound incentive scheme as early 
as possible. There should be full consultation with 
the union in working out any scheme of incentive. 

54. In an economy depending primarily on agri- 
culture, all attempts to push industrial wages faster 
than national per capita real income are self-defeating 
and inflationary since they ultimately end up by raising 
prices by that much margin. 

55. The National Productivity Council can play a 
vital role in carrying the message of productivity to the 
employers and employees. 

Social Security And Welfare 

56. The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme should 
be extended to cover the entire working popuhition 
including temporary workers. 

57. A suitable Pension Scheme should be introduced 
in addition to the Provident Fund Scheme the additio- 
nal financial burden being shared between employers 
and workers. 

58. In almost every unit there are schemes of retir- 
ing gratuity payment. 

59. The housing of employees should receive due 
attention of Government. 

60. The State should p.ay special attention towards 
discharging its responsibility in relation to the educa- 
tion of the children of workers engaged heavy engineer- 
ing industries. 

61. Employers should provide physical facilities for 
fair-price shops and consumers’ co-operative stores and 
the State should ensure maintenance of regular supplies 
to them. 

62. In fixing a fair wage, consideration should be 
given to the cost incurred on fringe benefits. 
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randum No. 3 (9)/67-NCL dated May 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(al To ascertain facts from available literature on the 
subject; 

(b) To draw conclusions and suggest solutions to the 
problems posed by the Committee including the 
practical steps to be taken to improve the living and 
working conditions of Sweeper and Scavengers; 

(c) To study, in particular, the material already 
collected by : 

(i) The Barve Committee sot up by the Maha- 
rashtra Government in 1949; 

(ii) The Malkani Committee set up by the Central 
Board for Harijan Welfare in 1957; 

(iii) The Social Welfare Team headed by Smt. 
Renuka Ray set up Fy the Planning Commission in 
1958; and 

(iv) The Special Working Group on Co-operation 
for Backward Classes set up by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs in 1961; and review the action to implement 
the recommedations made. 

The Committee was also requested to consider the 
suggestions made during the discussion on the Lok 
Sabha starred question No. 935 regarding conditions 
of Service of Scavengers. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Introduction; General Observations; Pay 
and Allowances; Weekly Off, Leave and Holidays; Hours 
of Work and the Allied Matters; Recruitment and 
Employment; Uniforms and Protective Clothing; Social 
Security; Industrial Relations and Trade Unionism; 
Housing; Welfare Facilities; Welfare Through Prohibi- 
tion; Health Survey; Education; Indebtedness; Custo- 
mary Rights; Improvement in Working Conditions; 
Administration and Finance; Conclusion; Summary of 
Recommendations; Appendices from 1 to Xli; Note of 
Dissent, 

recommendations 

General Observations 

As the recommendations of various committees have 
no statutory force, the implementation thereof by 
various employing authorities is not uniform and 
generally poor. The Committee, therefore, strongly 
recommend that the Central Government should under- 
take a comprehensive legislation for regulating their 
working, service and living conditions which should 
also provide for adequate inspectorate and enforcement 
machinery. There should also be a saving clause in 
the legislation providing that those sweepers and 
scavengers who are enjoying better service conditions 
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shall not be adversely affected. That legislation should 
be made applicable, in the first instance, to all local 
bodies, big and small, including village panchayats. It 
should also provide that any or all of the provisions of 
that law can be made applicable by notification, to any 
individual or establishment employing sweepers and 
scavengers. 

Pay And Allowances 

The Stale Goveinmonls/Union Territories should 
take immediate steps for enforcing as a minimum the 
same scales of pay and dearness allow'anccs for sweepers 
and scavengers as arc applicable to their Class IV 
employees (such ns full time peons) irrespective of the 
fact whether they arc employed by any typo of local 
body, big or small, including Village Panchayats, 

Tile Central legislation proposed by us should 
provide that notwithstanding anything contained in any 
other law for the time being in force, no sweeper or 
scavenger employed by a local body should bo paid Jess 
than the pay and allowances which are payable to Class 
IV servants (like full-time peon) of the Stale Govern- 
ment or the Union Territory in which the local body is 
situated. The law should also provide for the extension 
of this provision, by notification, to any other establish- 
ment or individual employing sweepers and scavengers. 

Recommendation No. 3 is with regard to the 
minimum scales of pay and allowances. The fair 
standard of pay and allowances for sweepers and sca- 
vengers on account of filthy nature of their work, dis- 
agrccablcncss of the task and the health hazards in- 
volved in the work should be higher than the pay and 
allowances of Class IV government employees. A 
Statutory Central Wage Board should be set up for the 
purpose of fixation of fair standard of pay and allow- 
ances for sweepers and scavengers after taking all the 
relevant factors into consideration. 

The legislation should also provide that the decision 
of Wage Board, can by notification, be made appli- 
cable to any other establishment or individual employ- 
ing swccpcis and scavengers. 

The employment of part-time sweepers and scaven- 
gers, save with the express permission in writing of the 
prescribed authority, should be prohibited by law. 

Local bodies should entrust the supervision of distri- 
bution of pay to sweepers and scavengers to responsible 
officers and the provision of Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 should be made applic.abic to the employers of 
sweepers and scavengers. 

Weekly OR, Leave And Holidays 

A full weekly rest day is an absolute must, and can 
in no way be replaced by any p.vriial half holid.ays or 
monetary compensation in lieu. The loc.rl bodies may 
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stagger the vreekly rest day for different employees but 
ensure that every sweeper or scavenger gets regular 
weekly rest day after every six days of work. 

Public holidays that are given to Class IV employees 
of the State Governments/Union Territory concerned or 
compensatorj’ holidays or compensation in lieu should 
be allowed to all sweepers and scavengers. 

Every sweeper and scavenger in the employ of the 
local body should be allowed the various kinds of leave 
which arc allowed to the Class IV employees of the 
State Government/Union Territory in which the local 
body is situated. 

The maternity leave should be granted i n accordance 
with the Maternity Benefits Act, 1961. 

The above recommendation should be suitably 
incorporated in the legislation. 

Hours Of ^Yo^k And The Related Matters 

It is essential to follow some yardstick for assign- 
ment of duties and areas of work to sweepers and 
scavengers and fixation of strength of staff' according to 
the nature of job to be done. A fair work load should 
be fixed for a normal working day for all types of duties 
after taking all the relevant factors into consideration. 
The State Governments should take steps to assess the 
prevailing conditions in their technical officers and after 
due consideration of the difficulties of workers, lay 
down definite standard of work to ,be done by the 
various categories of sweepers and scavengers. 

The normal hours of work for sweepers and scaven- 
gers should not be more than seven hours per day of 
which not more than four hours could be devoted to 
scavenging. 

Those who peform only scavenging work, that is the 
removal and handling of nightsoil, the normal hours of 
work should not exceed five. 

Those who do only sweeping work their normal 
hours of work should not exceed seven. 

■ The roll call should not be taken more than twice — 
once in the morning and once in the after noon, prefer- 
ably on the working site so that time on going to and 
coming from work is saved as also the supervision of 
the work will be more effective. 

Where the work is taken in one session, every 
worker should have an interval of rest at least for half 
an hour after a continuous period of work for five 
hours. 

No overtime work should be taken from the swee- 
pers and scavengers except with the express permission 
in writing from the prescribed authority. When such 
overtime work is taken the workman concerned should 
be paid at double the ordinary rate of his pay including 
allowances. 


The above recommendations should be suitably 
incorporated in the legislation. 

Recruitment And Employment 

Recruitment must be strictly regulated by having a 
better and fool-proof arrangement and maintenance of 
detailed records of seniority of substitute workers, 
registration of candidates and the issue of call letters 
and appointment orders. As soon as an application is 
received, it should be entered with full particulars and 
address in the register maintained for the purpose and 
the applicant informed about his registration number 
in the waiting list. Call letters and appointment orders 
should not be sent through peons or jamadars but by 
registered post. An officer of appropriate status should 
look after the recruitment of sweepers and scavengers 
and he should ensure that no malpractices are in- 
volved in the process. 

The system of giving preference to the member of 
the family of the deceased, disabled or retired worker 
on compassionate ground, as mutually agreed, is in 
vogue in most local bodies. We do not think that there 
is any necessity to disturb this arrangement. 

Rules should be framed for the confirmation of 
employees and the procedure for disciplinary action 
and they should be duly enforced. Alternatively, the 
provisions of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946 should be made applicable to all employers of 
sweepers and scavengers. 

The posts of jamadars, peons, drivers, nakawala, 
octroi chowkidar, etc., should be filled in from among 
the sweepers and scavengers by promotion, if they are 
otherwise qualified for the post. 

Preference should be given to the educated members- 
of the family of the sweepers and scavengers while 
filling up the various vacancies under the local body, if 
they are qualified for the posts and otherwise found fit. 

The local bodies and the Central and State Govern- 
ments must always apply themselves to the larger task 
of ameliorating the conditions of sweepers and scaven- 
gers and help to lift them from their existing drudgery. 
With a view to free them from the compelling circum- 
stances of undertaking these occupations, we strongly 
recommend that the Central and State Governments 
and Local bodies should provide liberal facilities to the 
children of sweepers and scavengers for education and 
training for different jobs to enable them to take full 
advantage of recruitment to positions reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and the sweepers and scavengers 
should be gi\en first preference. 

Those who arc more enterprising and intend to start 
their dow'n business or industry, should bo provided 
with adequate loan and other facilities under' the various 
schemes of the Government. 
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At present the loans and other facilities extended to 
the sweepers and scavengers arc restricted to pig-rear- 
ing, hen-rearing, coir ropc-mahing, etc. Instead they 
should be encouraged for other gainful occupations, 
trade and industries such as small-scale industries, con- 
tracts on railways, public motor transport, etc , through 
co-opcratisc clforts and with Govcrnme.ot aid. 

Employment ofchildrcn as sweepers and scavengers 
should be prohibited in municipal or private service. 

The normal age of retirement should be 60 years. 

The above Recommendation should be incorpo- 
rated in rules or in separate legislation if neces- 
sao'. Such rules and laws should also require that full 
and accurate record of service of sweepers and scaven- 
gers should be maintained in the form of Service Book. 

The local bodies should not discourage the employ- 
ment of women on the ground that their employment 
involves greater liabilities in the shape of maternity 
benefits e'.c. 

Uniforms And Protective Clothing 

Looking to the dirty nature of work of sweepers and 
scavengers, the provision of proper clothing which they 
can utilise while on work is a necessity rather than an 
amenity. 

At least three sets of cotton uniforms per year 
should be given to all sweepers and scavengers. The 
uniform for males should consist of a pant, half-siccvcd 
shrit and a cap or head gear. The unifontis for females 
should consist of a sari, blouse and petticoat. Where 
the local cu.sloms vary in the type of clothing used, that 
should be taken into consideration and three sets of 
such uniform should be given. In some States local 
bodies give short pants for work. When sweepers and 
scavengers accept them as more suitable, four short 
pants instc.id of three pants should be given. So also 
when women find sh.ilwars more suitable for vvork, 4 
shalwars instead of 3 sarecs should be given. Adequate 
quantity of so.ap for washing the uniforms should in- 
variably be given 

The ic.vture, colour, etc., of the uniforms should be 
decided in consultation with sweepers and scavengers. 

The sweepers should be provided with one pair of 
chappals every year. 

The scavengers and other workers who have to 
handle night soil should be provided with one pair of 
ankle high rubber shoes every year. 

For protection against cold every sweeper and scav- 
engers should be provided with one pair of woolen 
clothing every alternate year. 

For protection against rain, they should be given one 
plastic raincoat and cap every year. 

In hilly arc.as, where the cold climate persists for 
more than six months, it is recommended that one set 


of cotton uniform and two sets of wollcn uniform con- 
sisting of a full pant, one full-slccvcd bush shirt one 
cap and a pair of shoes should be providcj every year. 

The use of uniforms, when not on duty, is not 
proper. The uniforms arc meant for use during the 
working hours. Thereafter, they should bo changed 
and washed. When they are not on duty, they should 
use their own clothings so that the dust a:iJ the dirt 
that might have accumukated on unifo.'m; while on 
work, do not impair their health. 

The above Recommendations should be suitably 
incorporated in the legislation. 

Social Sccurily 

Practices which are violative of .'•ulcs governing 
provident fund accounts should be strictly dealt with by 
the State Governments. 

The Employees should be supplied their statements 
of provident fitnd accounts regularly. 

The provisions of the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, IRS’ should be made applicable to the sweepers 
and scavengers employed by the local bodies. 

In addition to the Contributoo' Protident Fund 
Scheme, a Gratuity Scheme providing half month’s pay 
(including dearness allowance) for every completed year 
of service, not exceeding fifteen months’ pay (including 
dearness allowance) should be iniroduced for the 
sweepers and scavengers. 

Opiion should be given to the sweepers and .scaven- 
gers concerned to opt cither for (i) Contributory Provi- 
dent Fund and Gratuity or(ii) Pension and Dcath-cum- 
Rctircmcnt Gratuity. 

The provisions of Maternity Benefits Act, 1961 
should be made applicable to sweepers and scavengers 
employed by local bodies. 

The provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Act 
1923 should be made applicable to sweepers and scaven- 
gers. 

The prov isions of Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
194S should be made applicable to the sweepers and 
scavengers employed by the local bodies. 

Till the provisions of the Employees’ Stale Insurance 
Act, J94S arc made applicable to the sweepers, and scav- 
engers, the local bodies should provide free medical 
facilities to them and their family members. 

Suitable provision may be made in the legislation 
to make the schemes and legislations referred to in 
above recommendation applicable to svveepers and 
scavengers. 

Industrial Relations And Trade Unionism 

The local bodies and sweepers and scavengers 
should resort only to peaceful methods for the settle- 
ment of their disputes. Both the parties should develop 
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harmonious relations. 

It is very essential that the parties implement the 
settlements and awards in their true spirit. 

The Industrial Relations Machinery of the State 
should be made available to the parties for the peaceful 
settlement of their disputes and grievances. 

Trade Unions of sweepers and scavengers should 
conduct their activities in a responsible and constructive 
manner. 

The sweepers and scavengers should beware of the 
trade union leaders who exploit them for their personal 
or political ends. This is all the more necessary on 
account of the ignorance and backwardness of this 
section of the society. 

Housing 

Of all other factors, housing is the most important 
one which affects the living conditions of sweepers and 
scavengers. 

The Government should ensure that the permanent 
sweepers and scavengers are given plots of land free of 
charge and an advance of 36 months’ basic pay to one 
adult member of the family is given for the construc- 
tion of house. 

It is of primary importance that the housing con- 
ditions of sweepers and scavengers are radically 
improved. 

The shortcomings that might have come in the way 
of implementation of various schemes should be 
removed . Various schemes should be co-ordinated and 
adequate housing accommodation with essential 
amenities should be provided to all sweepers and 
scavengers. 

The sweepers and scavengers should be made eligible 
for allotment of houses built under the" Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme and every tenth quarter 
should be reserved for them. 

Likewise reservation for sweepers and scavengers 
may be made in all low income group housing schemes 
and co-operative housing schemes assisted by Govern- 
ment. Adequate amount of subsidy should be given to 
the sweepers and scavengers so that the same can be 
utilised towards their share in such schemes. 

The Sweepers’ Housing Scheme should be combined 
with the Low Income Group Housing Scheme and the 
houses constructed by the local bodies under such com- 
bined scheme should be passed over to their sweepers 
and scavengers on a hire-purchase basis. 

• Wherever the financial conditions of the local bodies 
permit, they may advance 36 months’ salary to be 
recovered in suitable instalments for the purchase or 
construction of residential house. 

One room tenements are neither adequate nor desir- 


able. The sweepers and scavengers are usually having 
large families and very often more than one married 
couple with children are occupying the same tenement. 
From the view-point of moral hygiene, every tenement 
must have at least two living rooms, a kitehen, a bath- 
room, sanitary type of latrine, built-up cup-board, a 
slightly raised platform for fire-place with a hood and 
chimney over it and a hollow underneath where the 
sweeper or the scavenger can store fuel, verandah and 
watersupply. Wherever available, the electricity must 
also be provided. The Committee recommend that the 
above minimum standards should bo k.ept in view while 
planning housing schemes for sweepers and scavengers. 

Welfare Facilities 

The provision of creches should be made compulsory 
in respect of those local bodies who employ 50 or more 
women sweepers and scavengers. It should be incor- 
porated suitably in the legislation we have proposed for 
sweepers and scavengers. The details of the type of 
construction, the number and qualification of the staff, 
the food and other amenities to be provided in the 
creches, the number of creches, etc., should be prescrib- 
ed under the rules under the proposed legislation. 

It should be made obligatory for local bodies emp- 
loying 500 or more swpepers and scavengers to establish 
community centres for the use of these workers and 
t.hcir family members. Likewise, community centres 
most also be provided in all new colonics of sweepers 
and scavengers. 

The community centre should provide for 
various rccrc.ational, cultural, and educational facilities 
for men, women and children and should have properly 
qualified staff. This should be suitably ineorporated 
in the legislation proposed by us and the rules to be 
framed thereunder. 

.The Government and local bodies should come 
forward with all possible help and assistance to encou- 
rage the voluntary efforts of the sweepers and scaven- 
gers and their organisation to undertake various social, 
education and welfare activities for sweepers and 
scavengers and their family members. 

The appointment of a suitably qualified Labour 
Welfare Officer should bo made obligatory for local 
bodies employing 500 or more sweepers and scavengers. 

The attitude of officers of the local bodies should be 
more courteous towards sweepers and scavengers. 
Their names should be recorded more decently and the 
persons engaged in sweeping and scavc.iging should be 
designated as Safai-Sevaks or Safai-Sevikas or by 
similar dignified terms. 

The State Governments should nominate one 
member from amongst the sweepers and scavengers on 
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the local body. If necessary, '!'« State Municipal law 
should be suitably amended to provide for this, as such 
a nominated member on the local body can play very 
important role in persuading the local body to under- 
take the welfare measures for the sueepers and 
scavengers. 

^\'elfare Through Prohibition 

The State, Local Bodies. Trade Unions and Social 
Institutions should cany out rigorous ant i-dnnk propa- 
ganda in the localities inhabiiated by srveepers and 
scavengers. 

The licences to open liquor shop should not be 
giren for opening such shops rriihin half a mile of 
sweepers* and scarengers’ resideniia! localities. Instead, 
shops rvhere soft drinks .and sn.ac'-.s are .av.iilable should 
be opened in the neighbourhood .if their colonies. 

Whether there IS statutory proliibition or not in the 
particular State, under the sen isa; regul.ations. con- 
sumption of mtoMcaiiiig drink., niulc on duty or 
otherwise, should be prohibited tme! this rule should be 
strictly enforced. 

Health Surrey 

A detailed .and rekttirclr p-.'Ionged surrey of all 
illnesses among the sv.ecpcrs and scarengcr- coupled 
rvilh environmental surrers sh,> i|d be carr.cd out at 
-dilTercnt centres under the gu st.u'.cc of the All India 
Institute of Hygiene .and Pubh- l’,.:ii'i by the Ministry 
of Health, Gorernnaent of Indi.!. 

It should be made comp alsor. tsir tire local bi'dics 
to arrange for the mcdtcal c\. '-’m.aiioa of all their 
srveepers and scarengers at least once crcir le.ar This 
should be suitably provided in the legisl.ai'ou 

Education 

At least trro rcsidenhal schools — one for ho-s .nd 

one for girls— on the lines of such s..!i -..-r tic 

children of tribal people should be opened -c c.ie'i M.i'e 
rvith cent per cent grant for thy childrei o' s'n-.p.'s 
and scavengers. 

In those Snates. rvhere the number of scholcrsh.ps to 
the children belonging to Scheduled Caste- S.hcdaled 
Tribes are limited, the first preference should be gircn 
to the children of srveepers and scavengers for such 
scholarships. 

Special facilities should be gire.a to the children of 
sweepers and sc.arcngcrs to prosecute their technical 
and professional education so that they c.m enter other 
gainful employments, on the completion of tlietr 
studies. 

All concerned should make mucii more vigorous 
attempts for the spread of social education among the 
srveepers and scavengers. The Central Board of 


Wor'rJcrs’ Education should extend its activities to 
srveeper; and scarengers. 

Itidcbledncss 

Tlic local authorities, trade unions and social insti- 
tutions should t.ikc ad'.antnce of the larrs relating to 
the regulation of money lending and the allied matters 
and atTord protection and assistance to srveepers a-nd 

scavengers. 

Social education can play an cfTcctirc role in 
reducing the causes of indebtedness. 

The legiskition for redemption and reconciliation of 
debts incurred by sv.ecpcrs and sc.-ivengcrs as suggested 
by the special Working Group on Co-o.re.ration for 
B.ickv.ard Clas-e.- .should be formulated at the earliest. 

Tending legislation, social institulicns, etc., should 
.attempt settlement on a voluntary basis. 

As any mcastire for the reconctlintion of the debt 
Without-providing alternative r-eency for credit cannot 
succeed, it is further recommended that Co-operative 
Credit and Consumers’ Societies sh.auld be formed for 
the benefit of sweepe.r, .and scarengers. The Go.'crn- 
me.ot on its own or through Co-o.^crative banks should 
arrange to give loans to members of such societies for 
cn.ibli!ip them to ptircitase stmres and loans towards 
working capii.al to the tune of 20 times the amount of 
the paid-up sh.ire capital as in Gtij.ir.ai. The munici- 
p.a!ities should deduct lire inst.iiment fixed by the 
society fro.m the p.ay and .riiorx.anees of the swa'pers 
and sc.rrcr.gcrs and remit it to the society so that the 
society can repay tb.c l.^an to the G>rrcrnm:nl cr the 
Bank’ 

Much more rigorous action should be i.akcn for 
cin.mc p.itmg the .sweepers and -‘■carengers from 

indebtedness. 

it slK'Uld be made oblic.ilory for all local b-edics 
employing 20 or more swee.-'ers and rcaycneers to 
•sMblish the C's-opcratire Credit .Society and the Co- 
operative Co'i-iimers* Sto'^e. In care of sm tiler societies, 
oducutcJ sweeper sc,ncngcr or an ed icated member of 
us f.>mily should be cmpi.ncd as p-art-time Secretary 
to manage the alTairs of such societies. 

Customary Uiglils 

The p.-xiblcm of aboliti.sn of customary rights should 
be sohcs! with a humanitari.in tippro.ach and rvherever 
the workers could be pc.'suads'd by ini!n;cir.iiities with 
the assist.ance of their soci tl workers to give up (he 
customary work after deciding due compc.Usation, all 
adult members sif the alTecied f.imilics should be c.mp- 
Kwed b- the local bodies. It should be by yvay of 3 
pi.'gra.'inic >'f rehabilitation of tlicse .alTected families. 

Improrcmcnl.s In Working Conditions 

There has been to mucli emphasis on the use of 
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and administrative staff of the municipal bodies to 
make them conscious of the problems and motivate 
them for their solution. 

In municipalities employing 500 or more sneepcrs, 
the labour welfare officer, and in municipalities employ- 
ing lesser number of sweepers, officer like Chief 
Sanitary Inspector may be given the specific duties of 
looking after all questions reiating to these workers’ 
service and working conditions and to ensure that 
instructions received from higher authorities are 
carried out. Chief Sanitaiy Inspector, entrusted with 
such duties may be sent for short training course of 
Social Welfare Organisers. 

There should at least be an officer at the State-level 
working in the Health Department or the Local Self- 
Government Department and maintaining full liaison 
with both. It would be his duty to look after all 
measures for legislation, policy formulation and issue 
of directions to the local bodies as also to mobilise 
necessaiy government support to help the local bodies 
in the implementation of the various proposals and 
recommendations. \^OC\0^ 

ThesphcfOv t>(' i.tr.ous ministries of the Uoeemment 
of India should h.tvc rekation to the different aspects of 
tasks for the nmenorat.on of the conditions of sweepers 
and scavenger^. The--e i.isks relate to fa) living condi- 
tions and welfare of this class of workers (b) the 
working conditions involving their daily occupation .and 
operation regarding removal, collections and disposal 
of nightsoil and cit> refuse and (c) their service 
conditions including their pay and allowances, ques- 
tions of hours of work, leave, etc. The work connected 
with living conditions and general welfare rightly belong 
to the Social Welfare Department in the Centre and 
Departments of Harijan and general social welfare in 
the States. The working conditions are essentially a 
matter of public health and sanitation and should be 
dealt with by the Ministry of Health, Family Planning 
and Urban Development at the Centre and all program- 
mes relating to the operations connected with the 
handling of nightsoil and city refuse should be dealt 
with in that Ministry. The questions of minimum 
wage, pay and allowances, etc., belong to the Ministry 
of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation at the 
Centre and Departments of Labour in the States. The 
Municipal bodies, however, come under the purview of 
the municipal administration or Urban Development 
Depanments in the State Governments and the Health 
Ministo' at the Centre. While, therefore, broader 
question of pay and allavvanccs of sweepers and 
scavengers as an occupation and class of labour will 
have to be the concern of the department of labour 
both in the Centre and in the States, all questions in 
his regard will require to be dealt with through the 


Ministry of Health and the Local Self-Governmcat 
Departments in the Slates, which should be the 
channels for ensuring the implementation of pay scales 
and allowances and other benefits laid down for being 
carried out by the urban local bodies. 

There is need of some coordination regarding all 
matters relating to the guidance and assistance that is 
to be given to local bodies for improving the service 
conditions as well as the working and living conditions 
of sweepers and sc.tven 3 ers. In view of the specific 
constitutional respo.isibility abaut the welfare of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes an officer in the 
Social Welfare Department should have the e.rclusive . 
responsibility of over-seeing the whole range of pro- 
blems connected with the service, working and living 
conditions of sweepers and scavengers and should act 
as a liaison officer with the other Ministries to ensure 
proper coordination of these activities. The officer in 
the Social Welfare Department should be fully equip- 
ped with all information and the Slate Governments 
and Local Bodies should be notified for approaching 
him for any guidance and assistance. 

Every local bod.v should consiiluie a special ad hoc 
com,-niltec to constantly review the conditions of 
sweepers and scavengers and the action taken on the 
various recommendations made in this regard from 
time to lime. Such a co.mniittee may includesome 
prominent social workers as well as an offieial of the 
State Government. 

The Slates and Union Government, at their own 
levels, should also have similar standing committees to 
consider field repo.-is and advise the Government 
about steps to be taken to ensure speedy iniprove.nent 
in the living and working conditions of this class of 
employees. 

The Central and Stale Governments should assist 
the local bodies financially in implementing the recom- 
mendations of this Committee. The local bodies should 
draw up a phased programme for giving effect the 
recommendations of this Committee along with their 
financial implications. 

It should be obligatory for eveo' local body to make 
specific provision in its annual budget for programmes 
of welfare, uplift and improvement of living and work- 
ing conditions of the sweepers and scavengers employed 
by them and the State Governments should provide a 
matching contribution in support of these schemes 
undertaken by the local bodies. 

In all the schemes and programmes of the State 
Governments as well as the Ce.itre, in respect of hoas- 
ing, social education and programmes of general wel- 
fare and welfare of the backward classes, funds should 
be earmarked to be utilised specifically for the improve- 
ment of conditions of sweepers and scaaengers to be 
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spent through the urban local bodies in accordance 
with the pattern of assistance laid down for each pro- 
gramme. 

The urban local bodies should take all necessary 
steps to exploit their resources, and the State Govern- 
ments through the use of their statutory powers and 
pattern of grants should persuade the local bodies to 
take necessary action in the matter. Where the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that a particular local body has made 
the proper use of its powers of taxation and exploita- 
tion of its resources and that they cannot meet the costs 
of obligations for the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee inspite of the elTorts 
made by them, the Central as well as the State Govern- 


ments should come forward to assist the local bodies 
financially through' special grants. The Government 
should make a specific provision for the purpose as an 
essential part of Government’s programme to amelio- 
rate the working, service and living conditions of 
sweepers and scavengers. 

In addition, there should be e.xclusive and adequate 
allocation of funds in the Five Year Plans of the 
Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Deve- 
lopment for mechanisation of transport of night soil 
and city refuse as well as for the conversion of service 
privies and dry latrines into flush-out latrines both in 
sewered and non-sewered areas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Organisational Factors In Industrial Relations 

The Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions should 
cease to be combined with that of the Commissioner of 
Labour. A separate Department of Registrar of Trade 
Unions has been recommended to be set up. There 
should be an audit branch, advisory service for trade 
unions, a research unit and a workers’ education 
branch. The Registrar should be empowered to suspend 
the registration of a union in addition to his powers of 
cancellation; he should also be able to refuse registra- 
tion to a Union with less thin 100 members, or 10 per 
cent of the eligible membership whichever was less. 

Officers of trade unions should be drawn from those 
actually engaged or employed in the industry or 
occupation with which the union is connected. It 
should be made an offence for them not to carry out 
their duties and obligations. 

A person should generally be a member of only one 
trade union and the minimum age for union member- 
ship should be reduced to the school leaving age. 

Membership figures of unions should be audited. 
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The ‘check olT sjstem should be introduced if the 
union and the members desire it. 

Release by employers of office bearers for full lime 
union work should be encouraged. 

The organisational factors industrial relations, viz., 
unions and industrial relations divisions of manage- 
ments must become stronger, self-reliant and more 
eficctite. Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 should be 
amended. 

Issues Of Industrial Relations 

The continued weakness of labour and management 
organizations can be arrested only if the main ‘business’ 
of industrial relations, viz., the treatment of the issues, 
goes back to the unions and managements themselves 
primarily. 

Employers could be encouraged to provide better 
standa.rds for their labour force, if after conceding in 
principle the right of disciplinary action, the right of 
fair contest is given to workers in a bi-partite relation- 
ship instead of through the Statutes where the contest 
becomes distorted and bitter. 


Systems .And Procedures In Indushrial Relations 

The amendment of the Trade Unions Act of 1926 in 
the areas suggested will represent an improvement in 
the present systems and procedures. The suggestions 
to separate the Registrar of Trade Unions’ office from 
the Labour Commissioners’ office made in Ceylon is 
worthy of consideration in Indian conditions as well. 
Union subscription should be raised to a tninimum of 
Re. one per month. Serious consideration should be 
given to the problem of outsiders (honorary member) 
in unions, taking the pros and cons. While doing so, it 
may be remembered that the dominant leadership role 
of non-worker outsiders in unions is relevant only in 
the conte.vt of the present situation of statutory pre- 
dominance in the treatment of issues. 

As part and parcel of devising the rules of the game 
for collective bargaining, rearesentative unionism as 
the sole collective bargaining agent has to be provided 
for. The instrument of sole bargaining will be the 
leprescntaiive union of the choice of workers freely and 
consciouslj' made. 
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To analyse avail.ible information and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the fertilizer industry 
for the years to come taking into account the possible 


developments in the industry, 

CONTENTS 

Foreword; Introductory; Employment; Promotion; 
W ages and Incentive Payments; Conditions of W'ork; 
Amenities : (i) Industrial Health Scheme; (ii) Family 
Pension Scheme; (iii) Gratuity Scheme; (iv) Pro\ ident 
Fund; (v) Employee’s State Insurance Scheme; (vi) 
Canteen; (vii) Uniform and Footwear; (viii) Housing; 
(i.\) Educational Facilities; (.\) Transport; fxi) Coopera- 
tive Stores and Fair Price Shops; (xiil Recreation; 
Industrial Relations and Labour Laws; Anne.vures 
from A to E. 

RECOM-MENTJATIONS 

1. It would be appropriate for the Study Group to 
confine its deliberations within the scope of the 
Commission's enquiry which is mainly to “review 
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changes in the conditions of the labour since 
Independence and to make recommendations, inter alia, 
on the levels of workers’ earnings, standard of living, 
social security, labour legislation and existing arrange- 
ments for labour intelligence and research etc.” and 
further concretised in the questionnaire issued by the 
Commission. In view of the comprehensive nature of 
this enquiry, the National Commission on Labour felt 
that there was a great need for tapping the expertise 
available within the country on labour problems and 
different industries on the various aspects of the 
Commission’s terms of reference and hence decided to 
set up various Study Groups on different subject and on 
different industries. The National Commission expects 
the Study Group to draw upon the relevant materials on 
the whole area of the Commission’s enquiry in the 
concerned industry and project their thinking on labour 
problems in the industry in the years to come. 

2. The Nitrogenous Fertilizer Industry in India was 
started in 1947 when a 10,000 tons unit went into 
production in Kerala. Thereafter a 90,000 tons 
Nitrogenous Unit was started in Sindri and commis- 
sioned in 1952. 

3. For a nu her of years thereafter, no other 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer Unit went into production. In 
the 3rd Plan period, a unit at Nangal and another one 
at Rourkela in the public sector went into production. 
The unit at Udyogamandal in Kerala was also expanded 
during this period. The capacity at the beginning of 
the Third Plan was not substantial. At the end of the 
Third Plan period, it reached about 2,25,000 tons of 
Nitrogen. A number of plants were conceived during 
the Third Plan. Some of them have gone into produc- 
tion during the last two years. Some more are due to 
go into production in the coming years. A dynamic 
policy in regard to the fertilizer industry was introduced 
only in early 1966. As a result, a number of large-sized 
units using the most advanced technology are being set 
up. While the earlier units had a capacity ranging from 
70,000 tons to 1,20,000 tons, the minimum capacity of 
the new plants will be 1,60,000 tons, there being a very 
drastic change in the technology applied. As a result, 
problems relating to operation and maintenance of the 
new plants that are being set up are going to be very 
complex compared to the problems that the industry 
has been facing so far in the smaller plants. For 
example, the Nitrogen Plant at Sindri has a number of 
streams for Ammonia Production based on the conven- 
tional technology applied in the past. If one stream 
goes off, production is not completely stopped as there 
are other streams available. But in the new plants that 
.arc being set up at places like Cochin. Durgapur, 
Barauni and so forth, there will be only one single 
stream for a capacity of 603 tons or 1,003 tons a day. 


The success of such units depends upon the ability of 
the personnel in charge of operation and maintenance to 
maintain the plants in continuous production as any 
stoppage would mean complete stoppage of production. 
The recruitment and training of the personnel who will 
be in charge of operation and maintenance of these 
highly sophisticated plants therefore call for a new 
approach than we have been accustomed to in the 
past. 

4. In the phosphatic field however, we have a large 
number of single superphosphate plants. They are 
small in capacity compared to the large nitrogenous 
plants. The technology involved is simple and the 
economics of production are more dependant on the 
materials used than on the personnel employed. The 
present policy of the Government of India is not in 
favour of encouraging the establishment of single 
superphosphate plants. No new single superphosphate 
plant will therefore get established. Attention is there- 
fore required to look after the existing ones as they can 
carry on for a long time with proper maintenance. 

5. Phosphatic fertilizer requirements in the future 
will be found by the manufacture of compound 
fertilizers like Ammonium Phosphate, Nitrophosphate 
and Di-amomnium Phosphate. Straight phosphatic 
fertilizers like Triple Superphosphate are also 
contemplated. All these involve sophisticated plants 
very nearly comparable to nitrogenous fertilizer plants. 
These plants usually form part of a single complex 
producing nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers in 
different forms. 

6. While the investment on a single superphosphate 
factory is in the order of 50 to 60 lacs of rupees, the 
total investment required for the large-sized plants 
now under construction and those that are projected 
range between Rs. 45 crores and Rs. 60 crores. The 
pattern and quality of management as well as the 
qualifications, training and dispositions of operation 
and maintenance personnel in the large-sized modern 
plants are thus naturally different from what is required 
for small single superphosphate plants. 

7. In dealing with the problems of the fertilizer 
industry, we have therefore to keep the already growing 
pattern of the industry rather than the influence of the 
problems that might have arisen in the small single 
superphosphate factories. 

8. Of the new factories that are coming up all over 
India, there will be at least one large-sized factory or 
more in every State. The raw materials used are 
common to almost all these factories. The technology 
employed as well as the products that come out will 
also be similar. The basic approach to this industry 
therefore seems to call for a certain amount of unifor- 
mity not only in regard to management policies but 
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a!so in regard to the policies in tlic field to industrial 
relations, administration, administration of labour 
legislation and provision of amenities. 

9. A list of factories in production as well as those 
under construction together with their installed capacity 
and end products arc given in Anne.viire ‘A’ and a 
statement of capital investment together with the profit 
and loss position a, some of the fertilizer units is 
encolsed os Annexure 'B'. 

10. The fertilizer plants employ highly sophisticated 
technology. They use dangerous raw materials like 
Naphta. ' Gases involved in the process are dangerous 
ones like Carbon Monoxide, Sulphur Dioxide, 
Ammonia, Hydrogen, O.xygen etc. There arc great 
risks involved as the processes arc under liigh pressures 
and temperatures. The entire plant can be paralysed 
by the stoppage of work in certain critical sections, 
like for instanc; the centrifugal compressor in the 
Ammonia Plant. 

11. Fertilizer is the most important agricultural 
input. Stiorlfall in production of fertilizer has to be 
made good by imports which involve wastage of foreign 
e.vchange earnings. From the national economic as 
well as the basic agricultural production economics 
point of vicsv, fertilizer plays a very vital role. 
Maintenance of continuous production is therefore an 
important need of this industry. More so because 
the farmer’s prices have to be kept as low as possible. 
Taking all these factors into account, it is necessary to 
ensure. 

(i) That the highly sopliisticated and complex plants 
and machinery arc safe, 

(ii) That there is safety for the lives of the people 
who work in the factory, and 

(iii) That the services like water supply, electricity 
etc., provided to the employees residing in the attached- 
townships arc uninterrupted, 

12. The investment in the fertilizer industry by 
1970/71 will be of the order of Rs. 750 crorcs. This is 
bound togoupto Rs. 1,500 crorcs by 1975/76. While 
the industry h-s been given the freedom to fix their own 
prices in the hope that competition will take care of the 
situation, it is needless to emphasize that the objective 
must be to ensure that the farmer gels his fertilizer at 
the cheapest possible price. That would be possible 
only under conditions of full and uninterrupted produc- 
tion as well as conditions of reasonable incidence of 
cost on account of wages and salaries. 

13. All these stress the need for a uniform Central 
approach to the fertilizer industry instead of leaving it 
to the various State Governments as is the practice at 
present. The important thing is lo bring the fertilizer 
industry under the Central Government in respect of 
disputes arising under the Industrial Disputes Act by 


declaring the Centra! Government as the appropriate 
Government for the fertilizer industry as a whole. It 
would also be necessary to notify the Chemical Fertilizer 
Industry as Public Utility Service by a Central icgls- 
lation rather than leaving it to the States. 

Employment 

14. The Chemical Fertilizer plants are very sophis- 
ticated and highly technical requiring highly skilled and 
scn-i-skillcd personnel to man them. The processes in 
the industry being highly mechaniscd/automaled 
involving specialised scientific knowledge, only properly 
trained personnel can be put on the job in a fertilizer 
complex. Majority of the persons employed in the 
Chemical Fertilizer plants arc educated persons. Those 
with the background of Science (such as Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics) arc preferred for employ- 
ment on process and maintenance work. The Chemical 
Fertilizer industry as such is a recent grviwth aad there 
is general dearth of teclinical personnel in this industry 
also. In huge fertilizer factories at the construction 
stage, a number of unskilled workers get employed 
without much screening or assessme.at of their capa- 
bilities. When the factory goes into production, these 
personnel got appointed on a regular basis on job for 
which tlicy may not be equipped. This has been 
inevitable in the past more on account of loeal political 
considerations than anything else. Such persons in 
course of time become qualified to do the job only in a 
particular section with which they have been associated. 
Because of tlieir lack of academic qualification, their 
theoretical knowledge is practically ‘nil’ and on this 
count they can jieithcr be given any higher assignment 
nor shificd to any other section of the plant. Such 
persons on a stagnated p.ay or grade become the root of 
industrial discontentment and unrest. It becomes 
therefore imperative that the persons to be engaged in a 
fertilizer complex should be adequately educated 
having proper academic background and should have 
basic training in fertilizer manufacturing processes. 

15. Just like any other category of technical 
personnel, there is a general dearth of well trained 
operators and technicians for employment in a fertilizer 
unit. Walt quick and extensive growth of chemical 
fertilizer units all over the country, the need for such 
trained and experienced hands will be all the more. 
Commensurate with the pace with which ferlilizer 
factories will be established in the country, the training 
programme to equip these factories with technical 
personnel to man them should also be properly planned. 
The existing vocational guidance and technical training 
schemes in the form of ITI etc. have been found to be 
inadequate to provide suitable personnel to man the 
fertilizer units. This general dearth of trained and 
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cxperlcnccci pcrsonnct has necessitated the orpani/alion 
and conduct of s>-stcmatic training courses by the 
various fertilircr units themselves. Whenever new units 
arc started, they attract trained and experienced per- 
sonnel from the older units le.avinp gaps to he filled up 
by new trained persons. To overcome these difTiculiies, 
most of the larger units in the fcrtilirer industry have 
started their own training centres as a part of their 
establishments. The TCI Ltd. which is the largest 
public sector orpaiiiration in fcrtilircr industry has a 
Central Training Organization at Sindri where there is 
a regular programme of training Trade Apprentices 
from amongst the young students between the age 
group of 17 to 20 who have passed the Matriculation or 
High School examination, Chargemen Tr.ainecs 
among-st Science Graduates, and Gradiuatc Apprentices 
from amongst the IZngineering and Graduates to man 
various positions at different levels. Each unit of FCl 
is also no establishing its own training centre. 
Similar training facilities are provided by FACT, 
Guj.arat State Fertilizer Co., etc. The processes in the 
fertilizer industrj’ being highly mcchanised/automated 
involving spcci.alised scientific knowledge, no person 
who is not properly trained could be put on a job in a 
fertilizer complex. In other words, the system of 
“on-the-job training” can be encouraged in a fertilized 
unit only after a person has had adequate basic 
training. It is imperative to give initial training before 
putting a person on the job. To keep the scicntifiic 
and technological knowledge of the personnel up-to- 
date .and well groomed, there is a need to have further 
refresher course and in-plant training (training in the 
industry) in all well organised public and private sector 
undertakings. There should be well organised training 
facilities and yearly programmes should be ft.xcd, fixing 
the number of persons to bo trained in the lower 
Ciitcgorics so that the needs of the industry would be 
met well in lime. This would help fill the gap crc.atcd 
by the new units drawing upon the experienced and 
alrc.ady trained personnel from the already established 
units. 

16. The real objective of training is to produce 
more efficient people in the organiz-ation. Therefore, 
the workers who are selected for training should be 
those who arc willing and able to learn and those -who 
arc going to benefit from the training activities. The 
trainee should have a high degree of intelligence, moti- 
vation, administrative ability and sense of cooperation 
with fellow workmen. Thus the employment problem 
in the fertilizer industry is more difficult compared to 
many other industries in our country. The training pro- 
grammes of a unit must therefore take care of (i) train- 
ing of direct recruits, (ii) in-plant training as well as the- 
oretical tnaining to enable the existing personnel to 


develop themselves for higiicr positions and responsibi- 
lities on the basis of their passing the prescribed tests 
and (iii) opportunities for the training of personnel ren- 
dered surplus due to obsolescence of processes of plant 
so that the surplus can be properly rehabilitated. The 
rapid development of technology in the fertilizers 
industry has necessitated well planned training facilities 
for workers to be employed in the industry. 

17. In the context of the need for training of 
workers for their suitability in an industry, the dcli- 
licrations of the Study Group on Maa,igem:iit in the 
Draft Fourth Plan under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of India arc worth noting. On workers' cduc.i- 
tion, the said Study Group has observed as follows : 

“ As far as the education and training of 

workers was concerned, it w.is felt that there was a 
need to increase their skills particularly in the various 
trades. Skilled workmen in industry come either by 
promotion from the unskilled levels or by recruitment 
of workmen who have acquired these skills before 
employment. It w.is felt that nil large units should 
provide training opportunities for workmen who have 
ambition to improve their skills in order to be .able to 
c.irn promotion. But for the large number of relatively 
small contpanics where such facilities are not likely to 
be provided, it w.as felt that conveniently located train- 
ing centre; to give training in various trades was a 
necessity. Such centres should be well ctpiippcd. They 
should provide pre-employment training during the dtiy 
working hours for those who wish to equip themselves 
with such training before entering industry. They 
should also provide training facilities for unskilled 
workmen who arc employed in industry and who 
would like to titilis: their spire time in ord:.' to im- 
prove their skills. At the level of workers also, it was 
felt that any attempt to improve their gcncr.al education 
would improve their capacity to imbibe training and 
therefore would reinforce any specific training effort 
that is undertaken for them. It was considered desir- 
able to elicit the cooperation of universities for this 
purpose. 

When new machines or rationalisation is introduced, 
it is very important for existing workmen to be trained 
for the purpose and thus avoid redundancy. Also, 
retraining programmes .should be organized to avoid 
redundancy arising out of new methods. This problem 
of redundancy could further be avoiiled by careful 
perspective planning of new techniques to be introduecd 
in an enterprise and c.trefiil designing in advance of the 
type and content of training that would be necessary to 
match the skills of employees to the new methods and 
techniques. 

It was .also suggested that particularly in the public 
sector, worker participation in management should be 
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facilitated by arranging suitable worker educaUon. 

18. The following would be the normal period 
of training required for the personnel with certain 
academic background : 

(i) S.S.L.C. or equivalent : 3 years’ training for 

posts of Artisans, 
Fitters, Welders, Elec- 
tricians and Mechanics. 

(ii) m trained boys : 2 years’ training 

(iii) Graduates in Ph>sics : 18 months’ training to 

and Chemistry make them qualiBed as 

Operators, Instrument 
Craftsman and Labo- 
ratory personnel. 

(tv) Diploma in Engineer- ; IS month’s training to 
ing Chemical, Mech- hold supervisory posi- 

anical. Electrical Civil, tions like Chargemen, 

Automobile etc. Chargehand, Assistant 

Foremen etc. 

(v) Engineers (University ; 9 months 's training in 
Degree) basic affairs and 15 

months’ on-the-job 
observations during 
which period they are 
made Designers, Con- 
struction Engineers, 
Operation Engineers, 
Maintenance Engineers 
etc. 

Training in Personnel Management 

19. The smooth flow of industrial relations in an in- 
dustrial establishment is influenced to a great extent by 
the competency and imagination with which the Person- 
nel Department handles the problems that arise day to 
day. The Personnel Management ha, therefore become 
a specialised profession. The importance of Personnel 
Management has not been recognised to the extent 
necessary in the past. There is no doubt a growing 
realization on the part of employers that Personnel 
Managers should be found from amongst persons who 
have the requisite training and e.xperience. Considering 
the nature of the problems in fertilizers industry and 
taking into account the weakness in the Personnel 
Management funaions in several undertakings, it is felt 
that special attention should be given for getting 
persons who man the Personnel Department trained 
for their tasks through the facilities provided by the 
various institutions of Personnel Management. 

Promotion 

20. Combined with the problem of recruitment of 
trained workers is the question of promotional avenues 
for workers and proper manning of supervisory posi- 


tions in this industry. With the starting of new ferti- 
lizer factories, the aspirations of trained and experi- 
enced personnel to secure higher posts in new under- 
takings have naturally risen. But the raw workers who 
are initially recruited without proper training cannot be 
pm in responsible positions unless they are eminently 
suited for such jobs; at the same time their legitimate 
claims cannot also be ignored. A via media can be 
found out by which a certain percentage of higher posts 
can be set apart for promotion from the lower ranks 
and the rest of them filled by direct outside recruitment 
from among persons having the highest job require- 
ments possible. This would envisage adequate oppor- 
tunities for training and promotion on the basis of 
appropriate and satisfactory tests which should sab'sfy 
the minimum requirements of the job. Upto the level 
of Foreman, the posts should he filled up by internal 
promotion as far as possible from the lower cadres so 
that even at supervisory level persons who hold such 
positions should be able to know all the techniques and 
have a through practical experience of all the processes. 
However, as there is also a necessity to usher in fresh 
blood coming from the various institutions who have 
secured general knowledge of the various technologies 
involved in fertilizer production, a certain percentage 
of posts of supervisory categories would have to be 
kept open for well qualified technical personnel by 
direct recruitment. 

21. For giving promotions, a well-laid procedure 
should be evolved which w ould give adequate scope to 
meritorious persons especially in the supervisory cadre 
of Foreman and above. Though emphasis for pro- 
motion should be more on the merit, seniority has also 
to be given due consideration. Where promotions ate 
to be based mainly on merit, a proper well-laid merit- 
rating system for periodical assessment of merits and 
job performance needs to be evolved. The merit should 
cover, in addition to know-how and the actual job 
performance, the ability to supervise and good leader- 
ship. These things do not depend merely on seniority. 
In some organisations, a system of monthly or quart- 
erly merit-rating system of all the persons on the job is 
introduced so that there is a regular procedure of 
assessment of a worker’s capabilities. In order to 
assess suitability for promotion, proper assessment 
tests and merit rating should be done and criteria for 
such merit rating and tests should be laid down in 
consultation with the worker’s representatives or their 
unions. 

22. The turn-over of labour in this industry which 
is growing has not been veiy alarming though the 
tendency to seek better employment and jobs of higher 
status with the experience gained in earlier units is 
quite natural. This may perhaps be due to the fact that 
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the tvoricer finds mote opportunities for his betterment 
in the same undertaking where he has started. Most of 
the employees are taken on regular jobs and very few 
ate employed as omtractors’ labour. Except in the 
sections like bagging and material handling where work 
is deemed to be of an intermittent nature, contract 
labour is not employed in this industry, and majority 
of workers in the industry belong either to skilled or 
semiskilled category. 

tVages And Incentive Payments 

23. The question of wages is common to all indus- 
tries and there is no peculiar problem in this respect 
which needs any special attention of this Study Group 
besides what the Wage Board established for this 
industry by the Central Government is doing. The 
guiding principles of wage determination can however 
be briefly laid dowm as follows ; 

(i) Equal pay for equal work in a given undertaking. 

(ii) Attracting good, intelligent and desirable emp- 
loyees by paying wages equal to or above the average 
rates for similar services in a given locality. 

(iii) Payment of higher wages for specialised occu- 
pation. 

(iv) Avoiding to pay excessive rates of wages. 

(v) By means of good wage structure, qualified 
workers within each occupation should be encouraged 
to advance to higher groups of work as opportunities 
occur. 

(vi) Individual worker should be compensated 
according to his merit. 

24. Wage determination should mainly be based on 
three main factors viz., (i) Job description, (ii) Job 
evaluation and (iii) Policy determination. 

25. A statement of wage structure in some units in 
the Fertilizer industry is attached at Annexurc ‘C’. 

26. The information received from the major 
fertilizer producers of U.S.A. and U.K. indicates thaV 
the total wages including the fringe benefits granted to 
the employees amounts to a percentage of 9.5 to 9.9 of 
the gross sales value of the products. It would be a 
reasonable norm for adoption in the fertilizer industry 
in the country if it is laid down that the total wages 
and benefits payable to the workers and charged to the 
manufacturing costs of the products should be of the 
order of 10 per cent of gross sales value in respect of 
modern large-sized fertilizer plants. 

27. The question of Incentive Payment needs how- 
ever a special attention. The Fertilizer Industry is so 
much wedded to agricultural products which ultimately 
means sufficient food for everybody, that the sufficiency 
in food would largely depend on sufficiency in fertilizers . 
Hence more and more incentive to produce more and 
more fertilizers. In the present developing economy of 


our country, the need to produce more of everything 
need not be re-emphasized. So also the need to produce 
more fertilizers. The workers, therefore, must be 
encouraged and induced to give more and more pro- 
duction. This is generally achieved in various industries 
by means of incentive schemes. In many fertilizer units, 
such schemes have been successfully introduced. The 
two-fold advantages, namely, more wages to the workers 
and more production for the country and the consumers 
arc obvious. 

28. The requirements and actual production of 
fertilizers during the year 1966-67 were as under ; 

Requirement Production 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 1,000,000 308,000 tonnes ‘N’ 

Phosphatic fertilizers 370,000 144,893 tonnes of 

‘P205’ 

29. Unlike the engineering industry, production in 
a fertilizer industry which is based on continuous 
process is dependant on the joint efforts of a number of 
groups of persons. Personnel employed directly on 
production and maintenance as well as those employed 
in raw materials movements as well as handling of 
finished products contribute jointly towards attaining 
targets of production. Incentive Schemes can therefore 
be conceived in a fertilizer industry only on the basis 
of grouping of total performance and not on iho basis 
of individual performance. The saleable product is the 
end-product. Assessment of production for the purposes 
of prescribing norms and incentive slabs should be the 
end-product and not any intermediary stage of produc- 
tion like Ammonia, Sulphuric acid or Phosphoric 
acid. 

30. The next important thing to be kept in mind is 
the timing of the decision to introduce an incentive 
scheme. Once a worker starts getting the benefit of 
an incentive scheme, he gets accustomed to the addi- 
tional income based on which he replans his way of 

life and living. If due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the management, productio.r has to be 
curtailed, resulting in the withdrawal of the incentive 
wages, an imbalance in the worker’s life will set in 
resulting in continuous spirit of discontentment and 
industrial disputes. This must be avoided at all costs. 
This can be done if the workers’ representatives and 
the management sit together to decide upon the most 
appropriate time to start such a scheme. They should 
take into account the major factors which affect produc- 
tion and should get satisfied that these factors are not 
likely to be chaiged over a long period of time. In 
other words, if there are uncertainties of getting 
adequate flow of raw miterials or power on regular 
basis in future, it will not he desirable to introduce an 
incentive scheme. There should be reasonable assurance 
of availability of raw materials, power and other 
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facilities before any incentive scheme is introduced. 
While incentive schemes are very necessary and vital 
to got good productivity and thereby profitability to the 
management and increased earnings to the workers, 
introduction of such schemes should be done only after 
satisfying oneself of the continued availability of the. 
major factors that affect production. At any rate, the 
area of introduction should not he on the basis of 
individuals but only on total factory basis. Incentive 
schemes should be fool-proof lest they become the^ 
bone of contention and sow the seeds of discontent. 
An incentive scheme should be based on the ultimate 
product. For instance, if the rated capacity of a 
fertilizer plant is 100,000 tons and if the incentive 
scheme is applied for production of SO to S5 per cent of 
the rated capacity, this tai get can be achieved only if 
the supply of Ammonia is adequate. The Ammonia 
produced by the sister plant required for achieving the 
target may not reach the subsequent process in full 
quantity. A certain percentage is wasted through 
leakage etc., due to defective operation. Since the 
revenue accrues onl>' from the ultimate end and saleable 
product, it would be inappropriate to provide incentive 
scheme based on individual groupings or plants pro- 
ducing intermediate products. 

31. There have been instances where in a particular 
undertaking whore an incentive scheme was introduced 
the workers started availing it to the fullest extent. 
Within a short time the Company had sufiicicnl stocks 
of products for sale, but the orders were not forthcom- 
ing. The company Ind to withdraw the scheme and 
curtail the production. The workers there upon faced 
a reduction in their regular earnings which resulted in 
an unrest. In order to avoid such contingencies, it is 
always prudent to negotiate wiih the workers’ 
representatives any such scheme which vitally affects 
them and chalk out a programme of gradually stepping 
up the production through the incentive scheme so 
that the management can also get ample lime to c.xplore 
the new avenues for marketing the products thus 
produced. The incentive schemes should find place in 
a stable and expanding stale of industry and must be 
encouraged as a means to improve productivity of a 
unit as also improvement of workers’ earnings through 
such efforts. The question of coverage of workers 
under the scheme has to be properly thought out. If 
coverage is not full in any unit but is restricted only to 
direct production workers, it sots off a chain reaction 
amongst others in left out categories or dep.irtmenis 
where they either begin to non-cooper.uc or act in a 
manner prejudicial to tlic production efficiencies. The 
following extracts from the replies given by the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers' Association to the Central 
Wage Board set up for Heavy Chemicals and Fertilizer 


Industry would be wortli noting as an expertise opinion ' 
on the subject of incentive payment scheme. 

“ The overall objective of any incentive scheme 

should be to improve produclion-cum-productivity 
of the unit as a whole. The basic idea for a limited 
coverage in .any given unit could well be explained by 
the need to remove a bottleneck in any given area or 
section of the integrated operations, or else, it would 
result in the relative line of production being held up 
due to this bottleneck. To the extent that these schemes 
perform this function and thus kec.i the overall opera- 
tions at the desired level of production<um-producti- 
vily, they have a significant role to play. It will 
therefore, be clear that in such arc.as there is a possibility 
of the wage levels including incentives moving higher 
than in any other areas of the same unit where no 
such incentives apply. It is observed that occasionally 
this mere fact of restricted incentive practice becomes a 
matter of dispute with the other workers wlio do not 
enjoy the benefits of incentive payments. Of late, the 
organized workers’ groups do insist as a matter of 
collective bargaining, on introduction of oierall 
incentive schemes, which generally tend to increase the 
earnings of the workers. The Fourth Five Year Plan 
has definitely indicated in the Chapter on Labour 
Policy iliai the wage packet must be composed of three 
components, namely, basic wage, dc.arness allowance 
and incentive allowance based on production-cum-pro- 
duclivily achievements ” 

32. A list of some of the factories whicli have intro- 
duced Incentive Scheme is attached at Annexiirc ‘L’. 

Conditions Of Work 

33. Organizations of labour li.lvc sprung out of 
hardships of the working class in the working condi- 
tions of an industry. The hardships of industrial 
workers relate to many matters such as: (i) bad working 
conditions, (ii) loo long working hours, (iii) inadequate 
wage, (iv) absence of essential amenities such as drink- 
ing water, urinals, dining hall etc. There have been 
now statutory provisions to take care of all these factors 
and the factory life of a worker has ceased to be as 
hazardous as it used to be a quarter of a century ago. 
Still, the working conditions in a chemical or chemical 
fertilizer factory need to be maintained with special 
attention to the health of the workers working in such 
factories. 

34. Tlic working conditions in this industry have 
necessarily to be congenial to the health of the workers 
and they should be devoid of health hazards. Workers 
in a chemical fertilizer plant arc always open to risk 
and hazards of health where there is a constant 
exposure to dust in phosphatic plants and gases emanat- 
ing from acids and products like ammonia, sulphuric 
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acid etc. In chemical plants, the conditions of work 
require adequate safety precautions. Therefore, mini- 
mum conditions of safety must be satisfied before a 
plant is commissioned. In fact, it would not be too 
much to expect that no new Victories in the chemical 
industry in general and fertilizer industry in particular 
should be allowed to be opened or commissioned unless 
the authorities concerned arc all satisfied fully about 
the safety measures adopted and proper conditions of 
work from the point of vie. V of cUmination of health 
hazards are assured and made available. 

35. Causes of accidents could be .attributed to 
several factors such as unsafe physical conditions, 
unsafe acts, anxieties arising out of canditions of living 
etc., which in turn result because of improperly guarded 
machines, defective machines, hazardaus arrangements 
and procedures, lack of sufficien t skill or knowledge, 
wrong attitude towards job require.-nent and personal 
safety. A large niimbar of accidents can be avoided by 
taking good precautions against fire and earmarking 
“no smoking” areas, good house-keeping, proper 
working clothes, personal protective equipments etc. 
A work place generally can be made safer by training a 
worker in safety measures. Safety education should 
be imparted through posters, films, slides, talks, 
exhibitions etc. 

36. In a chemical factory like the Chemical Ferti- 
lizer, the need to give due regard to health and work 
of the personnel engaged in the chem'cal processes is 
all the mare and it is primarily the responsibility of the 
management to initiall y make the work place as safe as 
possible from occupational hazards. In one of the 
draft resolutions of the WHO/ILO Conference on 
Industrial and Occupational Health in South East 
Asian Region, held in Client ta in 1 958, it has been 
stated that management and supervisors should be 
given some orientation towards occupational health. 

37. While a worker can protect himself by overcom- 
ing weakness within him by means of proper education 
and training, he should also be made free from other 
hazards outside him. He has to be guarded from 
occupational hazards arising out of chemicals like 
poisonous acids, alkalies, solvents, poisonous dusts and 
fumes etc. The environmental hygiene which is involved 
in such hazards has to bo of the best standard in a 
chemical factory. Timely detection and location of 
hazards to health and safety in any part of the factory 
and controlling them is the best and the safest way of 
ensuring industrial safety. The usual control measures 
would consist of replacing a dangerous material or 
method by harmless or less dangerous, totally enclosing 
a dangerous process so that the workers may not be 
exposed to it, removing away from the breathing level 
of workers, poisonous dusts, fumes, gases etc., by 


means of suitable type of an exhaust system, isolating 
a dangerous process so that as small a number of 
workers as possible may be exposed to the danger, etc. 

38. The Industrial Committee on Chemical Industry 
in its session held in March 1966 also dwelt upon the 
subject of hc.ilth precautions, toxic exposures in 
chemical industry and measures for protecting the 
health of workers engaged in the manufacture and use 
of hazardous intermediates. Some of the recommen- 
dations of this Committee arc as follows ; 

(i) Joint Committee on Industrial Safety and 
Hygiene should be set at the unit level to deal with 
matters relating to safety and health of the workers. 

(ii) There is a need to promote safety consciousness 
and to organise a suitable educational programme for 

the purpose. 

(iii) A Code on Safety and Health suited to the 
Indian conditions on the pattern of the Hand Book on 
Safety brought out by the British Chemical Manufac- 
turers’s Association might be evolved. 

(iv) Appointment of Medical Inspectors and 
Chemical Inspectors of Factories to supervise and 
ensure compliance with safety provisions in chemical 
factories and giving them laboratory facilities for carry- 
ing out analytical work. 

(v) Complete information about the hazards, pro- 
tective equipment and the emergency medical treatment 
that might be necessary should bo compiled and trans- 
lated into regional languages for being made available 
to the workers for their guidance. 

(vi) In cases of installation of now plants, complete 
information regarding the passible eflect on safety and 
health of the operatives of the now processes should 
be obtained beforehand so that those are taken into 
account during the designing and installation of the 
plant. 

(vii) Efforts should be made to manufacture simple 
indigenous protective equipment within the country. 
Where suitable indigenous material was not available, 
assistance should be given to import-epuipment essen- 
tial for protecting the workers. 

39. All these apply with equal force to Chemical 
Fertilizer Industry. 

40. Another aspect relating to working conditions 
which needs mention here is in regard to working 
hours. 

The majority of the workers in this industry are 
working on continuous processes. Thoroforc, there is a 
three shift rota system prevailing in this industry. 
Since continuous and prolonged working in night shifts, 
is apparently unhealthy from the workers' point of 
view, it is more hazardous to got exposed to unnatural 
atmosphere full of gases, acids, dusts and fumes over a 
long number of hours in night shifts. It is therefore. 
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necessary to give workers cliangc of sltifts especially 
in night shifts with short periods. A weekly change- 
over of shifts would therefore^ be ideal in the present 

set-up. . 

4!. A statement of conditions of wor.k and fringe 
benefits obtaining in some units in the Fertilizer indus- 
try is attached at Anne.xure ‘E’. 

Amenities 

42. It has been seen above that the conditions of 
work in a phosph.rtic fertilizer industry have to be very 
much congenial from the health and safety point of the 
workers, working in this ind.istry. Looking to the 
nature of work and e.xposure to occtipational hazards 
in this industry, welfare measures and amenities for the 
workers need to be provided on a much bigger scale so 
as to make the worker svork with a free mind and with 
a feeling of oneness with the management. This envis- 
ages planning of welfare schemes not only for himself 
but also for his dependants. 

43. Industrial Health Scheme ; Management’s 
special responsibilities for the amelioration of work- 
ers and their dependant in an industo’ where 
there is a continuous hazard to life or work in 
the form of poisonous gases, acids, dusts, fumes 
etc., cannot be denied. A well-equipped Indus- 
trial Health Scheme, not only for fertilizer industry but 
for other chemical industries, peiro chemical industry, 
oil refining industry for treatment of occupational 
diseases is very important from the industry's point of 
view. The existence of such a scheme on a large scale 
would not deter employment seekers from taking up 
jobs in such industries. The needs of the worker arc 
of two typos— one is the needs of the body like food, 
shelter and clothing and the other is that of human 
feelings like a sense of security, a sense of belonging, 
the need of recognition and respect for self. Both 
these needs of the worker must be fuliillcd. The social 
and economic uplift of our country is sought through 
industrialization. But side by side with the growth of 
industries, the reg.trd for human values, the respect for 
the health of the workers is also important. As one 
author has put it, “his welfare depends on training him 
to use self-help and hard work as water and manure to 
prepare a fertile soil for his seeds of growth to ihr.ve 
and to control his seeds of decay. , . Such a train iiig 
is given through planned programme of industrial 
health and safely. This is considered as a constructive 
welfare of a very high order. It helps employees to 
increase their earning capacity, shows managements 
belter ways of getting the best out of the labour of men, 
leads trade unions towards their goal of improving the 
living standard of the labouring class and ensures 


progress of industry... “Just as every factory has neces- 
sarily its maintenance department to repair breakdown 
of machines, tools, equipment and buildings and for 
their prevention by oiling of machines as necessary and 
by making periodic chocks to detect in time coming 
breakdown through wear and tear, it should have an 
Industrial Health Scheme to preserve the health of its 
workers. In-plant health service is necessary to prevent 
break-down of human health in the industry. The 
activities of our industrial Health Scheme are many- 
sided. It should aim at “improving the well-being of the 
well rather than of curing disease through patch-work 
repair.” Such activities consist of medical aid, 
environmental hygiene to create a climate of work 
which will not easily ruflle ' anybody’s feelings and 
research activities. 

44. Family Pension Scheme : This industry being 
one using quite explosive materials, there is always 
risk of life or major accidents involved and the 
employee should have a feeling that in such 
probable contingencies, his family is secured and 
they will not be thrown in the streets and the 
management's assistance to certain extent is assured. 
Family Pension Schemes go a long way to bring such a 
feeling of security and sense of belonging to the worker 
and ho would be prepared to undertake any risk in the 
interest of work and belter production. Such a scheme 
which ensures a worker's dependents a regular pension 
in the event of his untimely death while in service or 
due to accidents will boost the morale of the workers. 
Unfortunately, not many undertakings in the industry 
have adopted this welfare measure. This may be due 
to fiimneial incapacity of the company or shortsighted- 
ness on the part of the management. But, security to 
oneself and one’s family being the prime consideration 
m a man’s life, a good social security scheme like this 
for the employees would certainly pay good dividend in 
the long run in the form of continued production which 
is the need of the day. 

45. Gratuity Scheme : Many concerns have framed 
Gratuity Schemes voluntarily or through adjudicators’ 
awards. This again is another social security scheme, 
much needed to reward a loyal worker who has served 
an employer over long years of service. The tread of 
adjudicators now-a-days is to recognise the service of 
ten to fifteen years and above for eligibility to Gratuity 
in the event of a worker resigning his job. Such a 
Scheme ensures a long loyal service of an experienced 
and trained workers Which ultimately helps good 
production. 

46. Provident Fund : The Employee’s Provident 
Fund Act makes it compulsory to introduce contribu- 
tory Provident Fund Scheme for the workers and it is 
needless to sttess its importance now. This is one of 
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the major social security schemes provided for factory 
workers in the early post-independence period. 

47. Employees’ State Insurance Scheme : This 
replaces the Workmen's Compensation Act in the area 
where the Scheme is introduced. The Scheme has its 
many advantages over the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. It covers not only accidents but gives sikness 
benefits not only to workers but to their family 
members also to some extent in some places. The 
Scheme also covers even family pension scheme 
in case of death of an employee while in service. 
For a nominal charge by way of monthly con- 
tribution, an employee is insured against accident, 
sickness, death etc. The employer is also charged quite 
substantially for insurance of his employee under this 
Scheme. 

48. With the best of its intentions and beneficial 
provisions, the Employees' State Insurance Scheme has 
not been as popular as it was intended to be. The 
reasons for its unpopularity with the employees is the 
delays caused in securing the benefits and lack of 
personal attention and absence of social-service sense 
on the part of many of those in charge of its imple- 
mentation including the panel doctors. Tlierc are in- 
stances where employees of certain undertakings have 
declined to be covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. Along with the uses, the Scheme 
is also abused in many respects. The ESI Scheme was 
originally introduced primarily for the benefit of 
workers for whom a systematic medical scheme was 
not available and despite the hazardous occupations 
carried out by them they could not get proper medical 
attention nor could they afford to spend money required 
for medical treatment. Like any other industry, the 
fertilizer industry is also atfectod by the abuses of the 
Scheme like absenteeism due to 'so-called sickness’ etc. 
The percentage of absenteeism in some of the fertilizer 
units during the year 1965 is given below ; 


1. 

FACT Alwaye 

13.4% 

2. 

EID-PARRY 



(i) Tadepalli 

133.% 


(ii) Ranipet 

15.0% 

3. 

Alembic Cheniicals 

6.0% 

4. 

FCI (Trombay) 

8.0% 

5. 

DCM Chemicals 

11.5% 

6. 

Autul Products, Bulsar 

11.8% 


The effects of sudden absence of a good number of 
continuous process workers in a fertilizer plant are w'cll 
known. It results in the earlier shift worker working 
overtime with overstrain and in that state even the 
slightest negligence would cause considerable damage 
to the workers’ health and safety, and also loss of 
production. The benefits available under ESI Act do 
not offer any preventive treatment or measures. In a 


chemical fertilizer industry, what is most needed is a 
Scheme which would offer neat practical medical help 
to the employees. Many of the Fertilizer Units of a 
large size are having their own medical benefit rules 
which give employees substantial medical treatment 
and reimbursement of the costs of specialised medical 
consultation and treatment. 

49. It is therefore necessary that Government should 
be liberal in granting exemption to such of the factories 
which have adequate medical facilities made available 
to their workers. Some of the Fertilizer Units have got 
well equipped hospitals for their employees and some 
of them would set up new hospitals if Government 
granted exemption from ESI Act. On the other hand. 
Government should encourage building up individual 
medical facilities independently. A scheme to offer 
practical medical assistance including preventive remedy 
would improve the general standard of life of workers, 
reduce absenteeism, and it will also reduce obstacles in 
the normal operation of plants and vs'ill give more 
satisfaction to the worker and his family because he 
will have a direct say in the service that he gets. The 
Government c.an have control over the functioning of 
the in-plant health schemes and a Committee to super- 
vise the administration of the scheme with the Director- 
General of Health Services and Central ^Labour 
Commissioner as its members can be appointed. The 
ESI was concieved to meet the needs of workers 
belonging to small or middle-sized industries or 
factories which are scattered and could not afford to 
set up such health insurance schemes of their own. 
The ESI Scheme was not intended for large-sized 
factories like those in the Fertilizer industry and even 
after their coverage, the scheme would cover only those 
who arc in certain pay ranges and emoluments. Thete 
would still be a large number of persons in higher pay 
ranges who would not be covered by the Scheme. For 
such persons, the fertilizer units would continue to 
spend money on medical benefits. Even the definition 
of the emoluments under the ESI Scheme is such that 
its coverage would some-times vary from month to 
month with the result that a person who is covered by 
the ESI Scheme in one month may not be covered in 
the next month or another month on account of 
increased wage earnings due to overtime wages etc. in 
the particular month. For all these reasons the 
coverage under ESI Act should be more flexible so that 
the benefits accruing to the workers under the Scheme 
arc uniform and un-internipted. 

50. The Study Group is of the opinion that the ESI 
should bo taken out of the State Government’s control 
and directly administered by the Corporation through 
its own cadre of Medical Officers. 

51. Canteen : Providing a suitable canteen for 
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factories has become a statii!or>- obliwtion under the 
Fcciories Ac!. It is a much needed rrim.at>- fnclity 

tobcproridedtos'crkcrsinaconpk"; fertiliccr plant. 
Whole-some food is the cjscntia! requirement cf a 
manual worVer. The canteen should be so run that 
it is able to serve at least one balanced diet to the 
worlcers. Then.' .arc divergent mows on how to run the 
whether denarinient.allv or throush a 
contracicr. This has to be left to the best judgement 
of the individu.al management. There are cevneems 
which run them canlecrss through them workers 
cooperatives. Tii s should be ideal wav of serv ice for 
it is the only way whe.'e i! ern be managed by the 
workers and for the worker;. All that is needed m 
such schemes is "service bef<ire sc.t . The stuii to bs 
served in an industnal cantem should be significant 
and it should be setn that .a b.’.Unced die; wi;h a mini- 
mum specified vt.indird iv provided at .a minimum price 
so that even the lowest paid worker m a c-imeea should 
afford to have a balanced diet which is a aea! msuranee 
arainst any under-nourbhmem and dtsca.se arising 
therefrom. For this purpose, subsidised food is very 
essential. The importance of a well-run canteen in a 
chemical plant lute the fcrtilicer complcjt is much 
more. 

52, L'niforras .\tid Footwear : Many of the nitroge- 
nous and ph.vsphatic feroltzer factories are m the 
forefront m providing uniforms and footwear to most 
of its technical personnel who have to work in dust, 
fumes, gases and acidic conditions. These provisions 
arc K'sides the protective chvthmg that is required to 
be given 5tat..tonly and as safety precautions. Normally, 
three sets of uniforms, consisting of bush-shirt and 
pant, along with a pair of shoes or hunter-boots 
annually, would b: quite an adequate provision for a 
worker. In some cases, gum-boots are also provided 
when certain workers have to work in dump, moist and 
slurry conditior.s. 

5J. Housing : Many of the fertilizer units which arc 
established in far and remote places have made 
adequate provisions for housing of ihcir cmplovec:. 
Especially in public scaor undertakings which constitute 
the major number of fertilizer projects. m 2 nagcmeni> 
havx provided housing facilities to as much .is 70 to 
SO per cent of their employees. The houses have been 
constructed of difTercnl types according to the p.iy 
ranges of employees. In fact, this is one <>f the major 
attractions for employment in a public sector under- 
taking m this industry especially in and around big 
cities like Bvmbay, Madras etc. Provision of housing 
near the place of work should increase efficiency in 
. work. Much of the workers’ time, money and energy 

is saved which can be utilised for more concentration 
on his work which is conducive to higher produaion. 
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AH these, however, have been d.v.nc at great can, vvlvra 
is reffeclcd in the prices of the fertilizer products. la 
a civilised community, provision of ho, sing accomma- 
dation is a part of infra-structure, " hich is gcaeraily 
provided out of public ffnanhrs. .As the locations of 
mast of the fertilizer industry arc away fro.n developed 
townships, the investors have been compelled to spend 
subst.antial sums of money for buildmg townships to 
accv’mmodate their employees. It is time that this 
approach towards construction of townships is changed. 
It is no doubt necessao' that there should be adequate 
housing for industrial svorkers and managers, but such 
houses should form part of an organization or irrstitu- 
tion diiferent from the manufacturing unit. This caa 
be achieved vv.th Government cooperation by introduc- 
ing a system on the following lines: 

^a) z\ny enterprise— be it in the public or proatc 
'cctor— which has proposed to set up township for its 
cnvpt.i.cc-.. prepares a detailed project and submits it tu 
the appropriate Government for approval. 

(b) O.ice the scheme is apprenei! by Governmeat, a 
township authority is coasiituied and the moaey 
required for the construction of the tow.iship made 
available to it inthcfotmofalong-tetmloanatafow 
rate of interest, say 4 to 4 and half per cent per anautn 
by Govemmc.nt through institutions like LlCor, fw 
that nutter, a Housing Finance Corporation which has 
to be started for this purpose by Government. 

(cj If this is vione, the township administration will 
function as an independent organization responsible 
for the construction and maintenance- of the town- 
ship, collection of rent, remittance of interest and 
return of principal in due course of time. The 
total amount invested on the township will not be 
then a burden on the manufacturing unit and 
getii.ig refie.ned in the ultimate price of t!ie pro- 
duct. This Will also help the units which have 
already spent large sums of money for building 
lowiiships to show better performa.ncc in terms of 
financKii rci-orns. 

54. Educjliotul Facilities ; Though education is 
ag.im a Slate subject, minimum educational facilities 
suiicd to the area must be provided by the management 
and for those organizations which would be having 
more ilian one unit under their control, considering the 
fact that a number of their people are transferable to 
anywhere in India in the interest of llie industry, it is 
necessary that there shoulvJ be at least one School 
following the Central Govcmme.nt School system. This 
again could form pa.T of the township if the prittciplc 
mentioned in para (5.1) above is accepted. This is 
because in some units, the skill required and available 
for the operation and maintenance of fertilizer mdustry 
would be interchangeable and trained and scillcd 
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U’orkers of fertilizer units will find a better and advanced 
future only in another fertilizer factory. With the 
growing need for more and more chemical fertilizer 
factories, the worker and his family will have to move 
from unit to unit in localities and regions having 
difierent linguistic complexion. Hence the need for 
provision of at least one school with uniform edu- 
cational facilities for the children of stich workers who 
arc selected on an All-Tndia bisis. This measure will 
free a worker from the worries of schooling of his 
children due to change of place. 

55. Transport : Some of the units in this industry 
have made adequate provisions by providing transport 
at subsidised rates for their iivorkers from their homes 
to the place of work. But in a big fertilizer complex, 
the magnitude of this problem is bigger, because to 
serve a large number of workers, a big fleet of buses 
has to be maintained by the management which again 
becomes a specialised job by itself. Units which arc 
adequately served by public transport need not have 
any subsidised transport and the management should 
undertake such facility till such time as public transport 
facilities are available. The necessity of such facilities 
would arise in the case of projects which are in a remote 
place. These facilities are looked upon by the employees 
as a compulsory provision notwithstanding the fact 
that with the growth of the area, better transport 
facilities are provided by the Government or the 
Municipal authorities. Many of the public sector 
undertakings in this industry have a scheme of giving 
bicycle advances to their employees which provides an 
easy and very economical mode of transport for short 
distance between five to one mile of distance of w’ork 
place. Workers will have to be encouraged to co- 
operate with management to save such infructuous 
expenditure. 

56. Cooperative Stores And Fair Price Shops : 
Establishment of Workers’ Cooperative Stores and Fair 
Price Shops is another area which would bring good 
relief to a low-paid and middle income group of workers 
in the present high cost of living and rising prices. 
Most of the fertilizer factories are having these facilities 
and managements have been encouraging them without 
_ any reservations. As far as possible, all such schemes 
which are meant for the workers should be allowed to 
be run by the workers themselves with proper super- 
vision and minimum control by the management. At 
the same time, it should be emphasized that the 
management should show a positive interest in the 
development of this facility. Assistance in the nature 
of loans, recoveries of dues through pay-rolls on easy 
instalments and so forth, in addition to the provision of 
accommodation, electricity and other requirements of 
the Cooperative Society and Stores should be a normal 


fcatu'c in any enterprise. 

57. Recreation : After a hard day's work with full 8 
hours of toil a worker needs to give rest and relaxation 
to a tired mind and body. Welfare Centres and 
Workers’ Recreation Clubs do well to serve this pur- 
pose. Quite a few of the fertilizer fiictories which have 
got their own workers’ townships near about their work 
places have been provided with welfare centres and 
recreation clubs for their workers. Indoor and outdoor 
games are organized by these clubs and rccrc-itioa 
centres They also ran libraries for the educational 
and cultural advancement of the workers. These are 
the fundamental needs to keep body and mind of a man 
in good trim. At these centres, film shows on different 
topics can be arranged to educate workers on various 
subjects. Annual sports, festivals and excursions can 
be arranged through such organizations and timely 
diversion of mind from the routine work which other- 
wise would tend to be monotonous, can be achieved. 
Such welfare activities have a creative value of bringing 
in refereshing mind and soul which would ultimately 
increase efficiency and productivity. The management 
should therefore pay a special attention for providing 
adequate facilities in this regard. 

Industrial Relations And Labour Laws 

58. The two basic factors on which our present 
labour laws in the country are based are (i) working 
conditions of workers and (ii) human relations. The 
laws like the Factories Act, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Boiler and Smoke Nuisances Act, Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, Mines Act, Minimum Wages 
Act and the like aim at creating good working condi- 
tions for labour. The acts like the Industrial Disputes 
Act, Indian Trade Unions Act, Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act etc. govern the relationship 
between employer and employees. The statutory 
provisions have undergone changes according to the 
needs of the time and th: experience gained so far. 
Though there is no denying the fact that many of these 
regulations have stood the test of time, industrial 
disputes have not abated since the passing of the 
various Acts. Just as the illegal strikes have not 
disappeared, improper discharge and dismissal of 
employees hiave also not stopped. 

59. Most important is that the definitions of 
“worker", “workmen”, “employees” in various Acts 
not being common, the coverage of employees under 
these laws is not uniform. It is therefore necessary 
that for the purposes of all labour laws, there should be 
uniformity in the definitions of employees or workmen 
in different Acts. Again, one subject is dealt with in 
different ways in more than one legislation. For 
example, the question of payment of wages, periodicity 
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actions even in' fertilizer industry. Tlio real remedy 
however lay in quick and expeditious settlement of 
disputes. Referring disputes to conciliation or adjudi- 
cation is a time-consuming job duo to inadequate 
number of officers and the procedural bottlenecks 
involved. ' So far it has satisfied neither the employer 
nor the employee. The system of voluntary arbitration 
would in our opinion be the best for settlement of 
disputes on a long-term basis. An arbitrator sliould be 
a mutually agreeable person enjoying the confidence of 
both parties. 

65. Multiplicity of trade unions has always been a 
hindrance to industrial peace in the fertilizer industry 
as in any other industry. The principle of one union 
in one undertaking or establishment should be recog- 
nised by law as is done in the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act and also embodied in the Code of 
Discipline in Industry adopted by the Indian Labour 
Conference. There should be one m.ajority union for 
alt collective bargaining. The method of ascertaining 
the majority union should be specified. Individual 
grievances could be dealt with by concerned trade 
unions according to the Grievance Procedure laid down 
by each undertaking and provided for in the Code of 
Discipline in Industry. Names of some of the trade 
unions together with their membership and affiliations 
operating in certain units in this industry arc shown in 
Annexure ‘C’. 

66. The employer-employee relationship is very 
wide and complex in nature. At times, the interests 
of both tend to go at cross-roads and yet the objective 
is common. There is a conflict and harmony in the 
relationship. Sometimes the expectations and aspira- 
tions of workers run counter to those of the employer. 
High wages to workers may reduce profits or cause 
even losses. Longer hours of work may give higher 
output to the employer, but it may harm the health and 
social well-being of the worker. On the other hand, 
safe and healthy working conditions are beneficial for 
both. Proper care and upkeep of the plant and machi- 
nery are an advantage to both. Adequate facilities for 
training of workers yield higher and better output and 
also better wages. Mr. David A. Morse, Director 
General of the International Labour Organization, in 
the conclusion of his report to the 45th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, has made the 
following observation on the objective of the industrial 
relations. 

“In the first place, the worker as an individual must 
be a fully respected dignity and personality and be 
allowed to develop his sense of responsibility, for 
. a man is not truly a man who is bereft of responsibility. 
A satisfactory labour relations system is one which 
furthers respect for fundamental human rights ; the 


freedom of labour, the freedom of assembly and 
association, the opportunity to work, non-discrimina- 
tion, free choice of work and fair and satisfying 
conditions of work. 

As far as collective relations arc concerned, the aim 
should be not only to provide an orderly means of 
resolving conflicts between workers and employers, but 
also of harmonising their interest in the broader com- 
munity of which they arc members. For these purposes, 
labour must bo given its proper place in contemporary 
society ; and workers' organisations should be 
associated in the solution of problems concerning all 
workers. The requirements of economic progress must 
be recognised, and some method must be found for 
workers to cooperate with employers in improving 
production methods, raising productivity and distribut- 
ing its benefits equally”. 

67. The constructive approach to avoiding industrial 
conflict is to try and resolve the issues in dispute before 
they lead to actu.al conflict. The establishment and 
operation of such constructive processes for settling 
dificrenecs between employers and workmen is an 
important p.art of industrial relations. 

6S. Sound employee-employer relationship can be 
built upon proper education of workers and emp- 
loyers — not only of their rights, but duties too. The 
Government of India's Workers' Education Schemes 
implemented through the Central Board for Workers’ 
Education are doing a good job in this field. The 
Scheme trains worker-teachers in various fields of labour 
problems, including labour legislation, and after 
completion of a three months' course, these workcr- 
te.ichcrs drawn from various industrial establishments 
go b.ack to their units and open workers' classes at the 
unit level and teach the workers what they have learnt. 
These classes, if properly organised, would go a long 
w.iy to crc.itc a better atmosphere and feeling of 
cooperation and give and take in industrial relations. 

69. Another aspect of the problem of industrial 
relations is whether setting up of a Joint Consultative 
Committee or Workers' Participation in Management 
would minimise the industrial strife. Setting up of 
Joint Committees or Works Committees is one way of 
doing this. But the experience so far gained is that 
Works Committee have not been able to function 
cITcctivcly. This may be due to the limited scope of 
its functioning vis-a-vis trade union rights and obliga- 
tions. Unless there is a proper atmosphere of mutual 
trust and good-w'ill previ'hng, cxae.'imnt of Workers' 
Participation in Management would not work out 
successfully. The best course to make a beginning 
would be to make the Works Committees function 
cflectivcly. 

70. A well laid-down and effective grievance pro- 
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ccdureshouldako help minimise industrial strife and 
causes of friction. The grievance procedure should be 
simple and understood by all the workers. The 
common form of grievance procedure is a “step-ladder” 
type. The workers’ individual grievance should be 
heard at the lower level first and tried to be resolved by 
a foreman or immediate supervisor. It is the responsibi- 
lity of everybody in the supervisory and managerial 
heirarchy to create tin atmosphere of harmonious 


relationship between employer and employees. 

7J. This is, in short, the condition of ferliraet 
industry in the country in respect of employer-employee 
relations. A further study of the problem in relation 
to fertilizer industo' can be made with particular 
reference to the various issues raised in the detailed 
questionnaire of tlic National Commission on Labour 
and after obtaining views of the other Study Groups. 
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REC0MMEND.\T10NS 

(i) The welfare measures prevailing in paper industry' 
arc better than those envisaged in the Factories .•\ct. 
The scope for further improvement in the working 
conditions and in the welfare measures now available 
to the workmen in the industry will improve with 
increase in productivity and improvement of 
economic condition of the industry due to decontrol of 
prices of paper. 

(ii) The existing facilities of training available at Ins- 
titutes at Dchradun and Saharanpur should be fully 
utilised by the industry. With the increased demand 
for trained technical personnel, marc such institutes 
should be set up by Gosernment and Industry. 

(iii) .At present, the research facility e.xists only in 
respect of testing and utilisation of cellulosic materials 
at Forest Research Institute at Dehradun. In addi- 
tion, it IS necessary that a Central Organisation be 
set up to undertake research on substitution of 
imported spares and components required by the paper 
mills, 

(iv) To overcome the increased demand of raw 
materials, the present program.-ne of raising the pla.nta- 
lions of fa^t-growing species should b; followed up 
vigorously and Govern.me.ii should make available 
adequate funds. 

(v) The practice of leasing out forests by the various 
State Departments, the selection of lessees, and the fi,xa- 
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tion of royalty have since been subjects of criticism from 
the paper industry. For the convenience of the paper 
mill industry, the mill-owners have pleaded for the 
leasing out of the forests to paper mills at reasonable 
royalties. When both the Planning Commission and 
the Tariff Commission have recommended that leases of 
forest areas should be granted to paper mills on a long- 
term basis, this matter may further be recommended to 
the Government by the National Commission on 
Labour for due consideration. 

(vi) The industry should make every effort to utilise 
more and more of unconventional raw materials like 
straws, bagasse, hardwoods etc. 

(vii) With a view to ensure healhty industrial relations 
in the industry and further to combat the sinister effects 
of trade union rivalry and also to implement Code of 
Conduct and Discipline, it is suggested that trade unions 
be recognised on the basis of Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. 

(viii) The Code of Discipline as evolved by the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference does not appear to be 
effective in helping to restore healthy industrial rela- 
tions. It is suggested that provisions of the Code bo in- 
corporated in some labour enactment to give it legal 
sanction. 


(ix) Voluntary arbitration has not been found 
successful and the number of litigations are on the 
increase. It is suggested that for a set of subjects of 
dispute of minor nature arbitration should be made 
compulsory, following failure of conciliation. 

(x) Besides permanent workers’ there is a good 
number of contract workers employed on certain jobs, 
which are essentially of intermittent nature in view of 
the peculiar nature of operations in the paper industry. 
For this purpose, the contract system should be 
retained in the industry. 

(xi) The industry should try to introduce parity in 
the wages of permanent and contract workers. 

(xii) The existing grade structure introduced in 
some of the mills either as per agreement or as per 
award of the industrial tribunal does not create any 
incentive for increased productivity. A tripartite body 
should bo foimed to determine the wages on the follow- 
ing basis : 

(a) Proper utilisation of man-power and the 
material. 

(b) Proper assessment of minimum and maximum 
work-load per capita or group. 

(c) Regional socio-economic conditions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The trade unions should be enabled to play their role 
better and more effectively if a lasting improvement in 
labour-management relations is to be brought about. 
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The minimum number required to form a trade 
union should be fixed at seven per cent or one per cent 
of the employees in the unit covered which ever is 
higher. 

In addition to the existing provision, the Registrar 
should liave the powers of cancellation of registmtion 

.of a union for certain other specified reasons. 

The setting up of some authority to enquire into 
disputed elections of union executives seems necessary. 
We arc not, however, in favour of the Rcgistr.ar being 
saddled with this function, which can more appropri.i- 
tely be entrusted to a Labour Court. 

It docs not seem necessary to attempt the wholesale 
elimination of outsiders through any legal provision. 
The sounder method is to build up good Ic.adership 
from among the workers themselves and in iliis process, 
the need of outsiders will gradually decrease and may 
completely disappear cvemiiaily. 

We favour the icduciion in the legal limit of the 
number of ‘outsiders' who c.aii be ollicc-hearcrs in a 
trade union to one third of the total. 

It will be necessary to enact legislation defining, 
prohibiting and penalising unfair labour practices. 

Real improvement in regard to multiplicity of unions 
and inter-union rivalries, could he expected only if the 
unions and the union loaders evolve ;i common policy 
of conduct in regard to establishment of new unions and 
made genuine and determined efforts to avoid multiple 
unions. 

The right of recognition and collective barg.iining 
should be secured to trade unions, tlirougli law. 

For the determination of the nujonty union for 
purposes of recognition, some suitable method 
acceptable to all trade union organisations should be 
evolved as early as possible; and this will h.ive to be 
through legislation. 

The recognised union should cnjvvy the sole right to 
represent the employees in the undert.ikmg or industry 
in all industrial matters and general disputes. 

The recognised union should be given the f.ieility of 
check-off subject to the written consent of the workers 
concerned. 

We are not in favour of the recognised union being 
given the right to union shop. However, where a 
recognised union exists in a unit, all workers in that 
unit should be required to join either th.it union or any 
other union of tlieir choice. 

The existing limited rights of the non-rccogniscd 
unions should continue. 

For deciding the m.ajority union, certifying the 
recognised Union as the bargaining agent, for 
determining areas of bargaining, for deciding issues of 
unfair labour practices and dealing with other related 
matters, it would be desirable to set up a judicitil agency 


independent of the normal I.-ibour administrative 
machinery. 

Trade Union Subscription should be fixed at a 
minimum of one per cent of the wages of a worker 
(basic vv.agcxD. A) subject to a minimum of Re. one 
p.m. 

It would be desirable if employers also .ire organised 
on an industry-wise basis with regional or local 
organisations depending on how collective bargaining 
develops. Registration should be made compulsory in 
the ease of employers’ organisations also, as alrc.idy 
prevails in the case of trade unions. 

There should bo provision for recognition of a 
majority union as the sole bargaining agent so that all 
disputes and demands can be considered and settled 
through collective bargaining Government’s role should 
be more in the realm of conciliation and mediation .and 
less in the form of adjudication. 

The most effective method for preventing industrial 
disputes and developing cordial labour-management 
relations would be by devising suitable and appropriate 
means and arrangements at the enterprise level to 
ensure proper communications and for dealing vvith 
day-to-day grievances, and for resolving possible 
conflicts and frictions. 

There should be a grievance machinery adopted in 
all undertakings — big and small. 

Proper channels of qommunication between 
management and employees should be developed. The 
supervisor at tlic shop floor level is a key figure in this 
regard and should be given due importance as an 
important channel of communication. 

Works Committees should be made more effective. 
Ill its allotted sphere, its decisions should be binding. 
But It should not be burdened with the functions of 
settling grievances or bargaining with the employers. 

The setting up of joint management councils is a 
matter wliich should be left to mutual agreement 
between the employer and unions. Such an institution 
can function cfl'cctively only in an atmosphere of good 
Labour management relations and mutual trust and 
goodwill. 

Even with the development of collective bargaining, 
the conciliation machinery will still have an important 
role to play. To enable this machinery to function 
more effectively, the conciliation officers should enjoy 
suitable status and emolument. 

In the complex economic and political situation we 
are in today, it is not possible to rely c.xclusively either 
on collective bargaining or on compulsory adjudication 
as the basis of our industrial relations procedures. 

Collective bargaining should be given primary 
importance as the method for settlement of industrial 
disputes. 
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The requirements of national economic policy make 
it imperative that State regulation has to be resorted to 
even when collective bargaining is the main method 
of regulation of labour-management relations. 

The attempt should be to bring about a greater 
acceptance of collective bargaining and restricting 
availability of compulsory adjudication while at the 
same time promoting measures for the growth of strong 
imions and giving them recognition as agents for 
collective bargaining.. 

There is need for stepping up plans for improvement 


of working and living conditions of agricultural labour 
in this region' particularly. Matters could be made 
easier if instead of making out a big list of ameliorative 
measures and effecting none, a modest beginning is 
made in regard to one or two matters. 

The question of setting up informal consultative 
machinery in small units should receive greater 
attention. Such machinery may be voluntary, but the 
State Labour Department and Inspectorate could give 
a helping hand. 
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To analyse available information and project its 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following is a summary of our findings and 
recommendations ; ' 

Public enterprise management operate under heavy 
handicaps in their dealings with labour. Management- 


labour relations arc continuously under the glare of 
puhUc opinion and pacUamentacy criticism as vicU as 
external pressures. Unfortunately, their capacity to pay 
is yet so low that the managements usually find them- 
selves inhibited in taking decisions involving extra 
labour-costs autonomously by themselves, and most of 
the industrial disputes directly or indirectly involve such 
decisions. 

It is of utmost urgency to define the status of the 
workers in the public sector vis-a-vis the employees in 
the government, so that both the management and the 
workers are on clear ground in negotiations. It seems 
necessary that the government ought to limit its inter- 
vention in so far as management-labour negotiations 
arc concerned by specifically laying down the broad 
principles within which the management could nego- 
tiate with their labour on their own, such as (1) the 
extent to which the capacity to pay should be subordi- 
nated to the payment of needbased wages, (2) the 
extent to which the retained earnings for ploughing 
back into the business could be sacrificed, (3) the extent 
to which dividends could be lowered or losses enhanced 
to meet the wage demands of the labour and, (4) the 
extent to which such extra costs could bo passed on to 
consumers by way of increased prices of products. 
This shotdd not only be recognised in theory, but 
implemented in practice. 

Motivation of the working force in public enter- 
prises outside economic incentives is a matter of vital 
importance for their successful running. Since most of 
the enterprises are not in a position to offer monetary 
incentives generously,' motivation through association 
of workers ’ becomes ' an urgent necessity. Without a 
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sudden or large-scnle retrenchment tn the r by 

In point oftvaecs and uage structures, it uas felt b> 

some that public enterprises on the sshole are playmg 

the role of a pace-setter, .^nother view esprcsscd was 
that public enterprises have adapted only desirable 
stand.ards to a certain c.stcnt in the matter 
the frince benefits such as housing, leave [ocihtiK. 

side of management and labour have resulted tn the 
nation’s expectations of public enterprises as mode 
units, not only economically but sociologically, not 
being realized adequately. The causes parhcularly 
emanating from the delays on the side of the Govern- 
ment ought to be remedied at once. „ . r . 

There is need for formulation of a well-defined 

policy and an unambiguous procedure to bo followed m 

regard to recruitment and promotion. 

By the vco’ nature of the public sector undertak- 
ines, it is expedient to adopt the priorities listed in the 
government directive for displaced persons, scheduled 
castes and local unskilled workers. 

Qualifying tests including trade tests should be laid 
down for as many posts as possible in every enterprise. 

There should be standardisation in the job specifica- 
tion related to wage scale for the purpose of direct 
recruitment on a common criteria, throughout the public 
enterprises to the extent possible. 

We have no positive recommendation to make on 
the question of representation to workers on seltvlion 
committees for recruitment and promotion. 

We find no need for associating State Government s 


an enterprise arc considered desirable, level by level 
these must be announced and consistently followed 
from time to time, so that l.ibour does not find in pro- 
motions a cause for complaint or protest. 

As an adjunct to recruitment and promotion 
policies, it is necessary to emphasize the need for the 
management to provide extensively training schemes 
within the organisation for upgrading woi-kcrs' skills and 
increasing their potential for promotion within the 
organisation for specialised jobs. 

Training has caught on in public enterprises. We 
recommend the institution of training schemes to im- 1 
prove employee’s skills, emoluments and status in those 
enterprises where they do not exist at present. 

Small enterprises vvhicli may not be able to intro- 
duce full-fledged training schemes individually should 
evolve co-ordinated schemes of training on a joint basis, 

Tlvc welfare expenditures vary considerably fto.m 
one public enterprise to another to-day. Some guide- 
lines liavc to be set by the government on the permissi- 
ble dlfierences in tlic quantum of welfare expenditures 
which an enterprise with factories of different financial 
potentialities may incur at the different places. 

It is even more important that public enterprises 
spending quite different amounts on welfare benefits 
ought to be given some clear guidance by the govern- 
ment on the extent of provisions that should be mini- 
mally aimed at by any or every unit in the public sector. 
Theoretically ihc maximum Jimit also needs to be 
prescribed. 

It is also necessary that the maximum quantum of 
per capita welfare expenditure be approximately deter- 
mined for public enterprises in general, with appro- 
priate allowance for special location factors. A sliding 
scale may be formulated, according to which as the 
surplus, increases, a varying, probably slightly declining 
percentage of surplus may be made available for welfare 
e.xpcnditurcs. 

Welfare administration ought to be streamlined so 
that the full value of the money spent might be realized 
by the workers ccnccmcd. Instead of merging the 
welfare functions with several other and morecstab 
lished functional areas of management, the welfare 
items should be co-ordinated under a welfare oflicer 
with the required staff under him and a specific budget 
for his department. 

\\7icn: the size of operations and the working forte 


representatives with the selection committees, as the of an cnlcrprise are too small to permit it to launch 
interests of local employment are adequately cowred by such welfare programmes as a school, or full-ficdeed 


the government directive on the subject. recreational facilities, attempts should be made to co- 

Fublic enterprises located at one place should aim ordinate its programmes with any other public enter- 
al achieving some uniform canons of promotion based prises in Ihc same locality or region. In fact, resources 
on standard job description and job terminology. uttty bo pooled vvherever possible and the best possible 

Whatever percentages for promotion from within facility provided with the aid of the combined resources. 
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ilic Commission may consider the propriety of sett- 
ing up of a welfare ministry with its own funds at the 
central level. Both public and private enterprises of a 
commercial character should come within the purview 
of such a ministry, if and when created. 

The government should work out with every public 
enterprise, the detailed programme and extent of town- 
ship facilities to be provided by it eventually. The 
criteria of house allotment should be clearly laid down 
by the enterprise and the employees should be associa- 
ted with the formulation, as well as the implementation 
of the rules of allotment. 

Incentive schemes should be introduced after scienti- 
fic fixation of work-loads and proper assessment of 
physical and technological conditions. 

Incentive schemes should be linked with labour pro- 
ductivity cither directly or indirectly, so as to avoid 
increased labour costs. 

Incentive schemes in multi-plant enterprises should 
be tailor-made plant-wise. 

In monopoly enterprises, care should be taken to 
ensure that incentives do not tend to do the work of 
mere wages and that incentive earnings result only 
from increased productivity. It is advisable that all 
incentive schemes arc drawn up in consultation with 
trade unions. 

The introduction of an incentive scheme should be 
preceded by a proper fixation of standards of perfor- 
mance, and the coverage of different departments 
like maintenance group, the management group and 
the head ofllce group should be evolved in a way as 
not to increase the cost of the implementation of 
the scheme in relation to the benefits that it confers. 

A national wage policy is necessary to determine the 
fair share of wages for all sectors of economy in relation 
to the total national income in this crucial stage of the 
growth of our economy. 

The basic wages in different categories of skills 
among enterprises of a similar nature tend to be diffe- 
rent. There is great scope for standardisation of 
nomenclature and job contents for similar work 
throughout the public sector undertakings . 

Since the progress towards the need-based wage can 
only be made through higher productivity, it could be 
done only through a basic acceptance by the trade 
unions in the public sector of the economic objectives 
and limitations of the public undertakings, making 
joint efforts to reduce the period of waiting for attain- 
ing the reed-based wages. 

The Commission may consider the question of the 
best means for setting about the formulation of a 
national income and wage policy with the participation 
of all the major trade unions and the employers' 
organisations in the country so that individual wage 


policies and disputes could be settled within a definite 
framework. 

The time has come for a review of the plethora of 
Industrial Acts and to streamline the procedures, the 
returns and the various machinery set up under these 
Acts. 

The rules under some of these Acts in different 
States differ in important details and therefore pose 
problems for multi-plant units operating in different 
States. 

The scope of application of the Factories Act could 
be re-examined as at the moment the Act covers 
different sections of the same unit which have different 
activities and working conditions and need special 
treatment. Such an understanding can only be reached 
and imposed at the national level and not at the local 
union level. 

There is need to reduce the number of reports to be 
filed under the various Acts. 

It should be possible to devise one Act to cover all 
the employees of a unit. 

There is a case for uniform statutory standing orders 
for all Central Government undertakings. Some public 
enterprises arc unable to form works committees where 
inter-union rivalries and recognition issues are unre- 
solved. The sooner a proper method of recognition of 
unions is evolved and statutorily laid down, the bettor. 
A minimum percentage in the total strength of the 
labour force in an enterprise should be laid down 
as a condition of eligibility for registration of a trade 
union. 

The argument for centralisation of labour adminis- 
tration seems to be fairly strong on theoretical grounds, 
though in practice this question calls for reconciliation 
between the specific interests of the central public sector 
with broader administrative considerations regarding 
industrial relations in the country as a whole and the 
division of powers and responsibilities as between the 
Centre and the States. 

The Commission may attempt to bring about a 
consensus in the trade unions on the one hand and the 
management on the other, on the question of centralis- 
ing industrial relations, as distinct from other matters 
like law and order. 

The Joint Management Councils have not been a 
success. Instead of a plethora of bipartite committees 
with overlapping functions, it is better to statutorily 
provide for a single Joint Management Council which 
in its turn will set up funetional sub-committees. To 
be truly effective. Joint Management Council must 
include a representative body of workers who can carry 
conviction with the large body of workers. There was 
divergence of opinion on how the Council should be 
constituted with labour representatives. 
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Uniformity in the matter of leave rules should not 
be difficult to achieve among the public enterprises, 
particularly on the pattern of the industries. 

It is necessary to bring about uniformity in the 
number of hours of work for blue and white collar 
workers within the same enterprise. 

Although a fully satisfactory pattern prescribing 
recruitment and promotion rules common to all 
undertakings may not be evolved, it is stilt adminis- 
tratively possible to lay down general principles to be 


followed. , 

Standard niles governing the conduct and discialin 
of employees in the public sector undertakings ^ 07 . 
categories should bo drawn up similar to ilie «!■ 
Service Conduct Rules. ^ ™ 

There does not seem to be any reason why the publlr 

sector undertakings cannot evolve a uniform pattern in 

medical aid similar to the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme or the contributary Health Service Scheme 
irrespective of their location. ‘ 
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upon the relevant material on the whole area of the 
Commission’s enquiry in the concerned industo' and 
project their thinking on labour problems in the 
industry in the years to Come-Tlie Group is free to 
evolve its own procedure for work and framc-tvorfc of 
Its report. However, the emphasis will be on interpreta- 
tion of existing data and not on collection of 
additional information. 

CONTENTS 


The National Commission on Labour constituted a 
Study Group for Plantations (ColTcc/Rubbcr) Vide its 
Notification No. 3(24)/67-NCL dated July 4, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Study Group will, in regard to the subject 
allocated to it, ascertain facts from available literature 
on the subject, draw conclusions and suggest solutions 
to the problems posed by the Group for the Considera- 
tion of the Commission. The Commission may also 
pose problems for consideration of the Group from 
time to time. Again the terms of Reference were 
elaborated; 

, In view of the Comprehensive nature of the enquiry 
and need for tapping the expertise available within the 
country on labour problems in dificrent industries on 
the various aspects of the Commissions terms of 
reference, the Commission has decided to set up a large 
number of expert Study Group. A fair amount of 
information is available in the country on ditferent 
industries. The Study Groups arc expected to draw 
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Investigation; B.ickground and Dovclopmcu' of the 
ffidustry; Recruitment and Induction; Employment; 
Conditions of Work; Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Org.amsations; Industrial Relations; Fixation and 
Revision of Wages; Productivity and Incentive System; 
Soci.T.1 Security; Labour Laws; Labour Research; 
Conclusion; Acknowledgements; Appendices from 
I to V. 

recommendations 

L The scope for expansion of the employment 
potential in the coifee plantation industry is limited 
brighT* ' P'a«<ation industry appears 

2. Dccasuallsation of employment to the extent 
recommended by the Wage Board for colTee should 
be clicctcd. In respect of rubber plantations also, 
tbo^ question should be taken up at the appropriate 

3. During the period of 12 years from 1951 to 1963 
tho average daily employment in coffee and rubber 
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plantations Increased by 16.6 per cent and 158.9 per cent 
respectively. 

4. Percentage of women employed in coffee and 
rubber plantations increased from 40 per cent and 
24 per cent respectively in 1944 to 44 per cent and 
30 per cent respectively in 1961. 

5. The practice pf giving items of regular work like 
weeding, manuring etc. to outside contractors followed 
by some estates should be discontinued. 

6. The tappers’ training scheme started by the Rubber 
Board should be developed on a more extensive scale 
by opening regional centres and study leave should 
be allowed to the workers for attending the training 
course. 

7. The gratuity scheme for plantation workers should 
be framed in such a way that it should induce the 
workers to remain in the industry. 

8. A rational promotion policy based on qualifica- 
tion, seniority and suitability should be evolved. 

9. Out of 1463 coffee plantations and 1S44 rubber 
plantations measuring more than 10.117 hectares each, 
only 833 coffee plantations and 170 rubber plantations 
are brought within the purview of the Plantations 
Labour Act. The number of workers who enjoy the 
benefits of the Plantations Labour Act is 60,000 out of 
the 3.30 lakhs of workers employed in the coffee and 
rubber plantation industry including self-employed 
owners of small holdings of less than 4 hectares. In 
order to remove this disparity, the possibilities of pro- 
viding housing facilities through co-operative societies 
and medical facilities through some institution like 
the ESI to the plantation workers who are not covered 
by the Plantations Labour Act, have to be explored. 

■■ 10. As the provision of medical facilities in small 
plantations is a difficult problem which cannot be solved 
satisfactorily by the strict enforcement of the Planta- 
tions Labour Act, the responsibility must be taken 
over by the Slate or by some machinery created for this 
purpose. 

11. Canteens are necessary only if the plantation 
employs 150 or more non-resident workers, and creches 

■ are to be provided only when the plantation ordinarily 
employs 50 or more women workers. 

12. Housing accommodation should be provided to 
all workers who wish to reside in the plantations. 

13. Subsidy of 25 per cent under the Subsidised 
Housing Scheme for Plantations should be given to all 
employers who apply for the same without insisting on 
50 per cent loan being availed of. 

14. The provisions of the Rules framed under Sec- 
• tions 13 and 14 of the Minimum Wages Act should be 

incorporated in the Plantations Labour Act also in 
order to limit the working hours to 9 hours a day and 
48 hours a week and to provide for payment of over- 


time wages. 

15. Accumulation of sickness benefits not availed of 
should be permitted in case of prolonged or chronic 
illness as recommended by the 12th Session of the 
Industrial Committee on Plantations. 

16. The Indian Trade Unions’ Act 1926 should be 
amended, so-as to provide for compulsory recognition 
of trade unions after ascertaining their representative 
character through secret ballot. 

17. The dual functions of conciliation officers and 
enforcement officers should not be combined. There 
should be separate cadres of conciliation officers and 
enforcement officers. 

18. A Labour Appellate Tribunal should be consti- 
tuted to reduce delay in final disposal of disputes. 

19. The Code of Discipline should not be given 
statutory basis. 

20. Voluntary arbitration should be encouraged to 
the greatest possible extent. 

21. Tripartite Committees like the Industrial Com- 
mittee on Plantations at Central level and the Plantation 
Labour Committee in Kerala State are very effective in 
resolving industry-wise issues. 

22. A time-limit should be laid down for the sub- 
mission of the reports of Wage Boards. 

23. The wage rates for latex and scrap rubber being 
equal, there is no incentive for the tappers to produce 
good quality latex. This should be set right by an 
incentive scheme for maximum production of good 
quality rubber. The system of assisted collection 
recommended by the Wage Board for Rubber should 
also be introduced. 

24. The definition of “worker” in the Plantations 
Labour Act should be amended so as to bring those 
getting upto Rs. 500 within its ambit. 

25. A provision analogous to Section 85 of the 
Factories Act should be incorporated in the Plantations 
Labour Act in order to enable the State Governments 
to notify plantations to come within the purview of 
the Act irrespective of the area or the number of 
workers. 

26. Section 18 of the Plantations Labour Act may 
be repealed. 

27. Employees doing clerical work should be inclu- 
ded in the schedule to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 1923. 

28. The Inspection and Enforcement machinery in 
the States should be strengthened and the officers should 
be given reasonable remuneration and status. They 
should also be given necessary transport facilities. 

29. Instead of separate returns under the various 
statutes like the Plantations Labour Act. Minimum 
Wages Act etc., consolidated returns should be prescri- 
bed for facilitating statistical work. 
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The National Commission on Labour set up the Study 
Group for Coal Vide its Circular No. 3(?l)/67-NCL 
Dated July 5, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“The Study Group will, in regard to the Coal 
Industry, ascertain facts from available literature on the 
subject, draw conclusions and suggest solutions to the 
problems posed by the Group for the Consideration of 
the Commission. The Commission may also pose 
problems for Consideration of the Study Group from 
time to time.” 

CONTENTS 

Foreword; Introduction; General ILackground; 
Employment, Recruitment and Training; Safety in 
Mines and Conditions of Work; Living Conditions and 
Amenities for Worker in the Coal Industry; Industrial 
Relations; Incentives and Productivity; Social Security; 
Summary of Recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Employment, Recruitment And Training 

1. It is learnt that the Government are .already con- 
templating introducing a pilot scheme of unemployment 
insurance in coal mines so that retrenched workers (may 
be paid 50 per cent of their average wages during the 
period of their unemplovnient subject to a maximum of 
six months. The Study Group suggests that Government 
should formu'ate this scheme as early as possible and 
introduce it progressiicly to cover the entire coal 
industry. For this purpose, a special fund may be 
created by levying a new cass on coal similar j-to the 


welfare cess. The details of the scheme may be w.irfccd 
out in consultation with the interests concerned. 

2. The Study Group feels (employers* representatives 
dissenting) that in order to create healthy employer- 
employee relations it is time that the system of recruit- 
ment through C.R.O. is completely abolished. 

3. A comprehensive review of the working ofthc 
Employment Exchanges set up in the coalfields is called 
for. A careful evaluation of their performance should 
be undertaken speedily and appropriate remedial action 
suggested to make them cnTectivc instruments of serving 
both industry and labour. 

4. The Study Group suggests that the scheme of 
maintenance of Radii Register, its reguhar inspection by 
appropriate ofilccrs and the employment of such 
registered workers on a priority basis be introduad in 
the coal mines, and to begin with, a few pilot schemes 
on the lines of the .Sinilri Scheme, with suitable mcdifi. 
c.ation5, m.iy be st irted. The scope of the scheme may 
be c.xpandcd in the light of the experience gtined from 
the working of these pilot schemes. 

5. A register of all surplus workers should be maia- 
laincd in the form of a pool and it should be made 
incumbent for employer to draw workers from this pool 
before resorting to any other form of recruitment. 
Lists of colliery workers of dilfercat categories should 
be niainlaiiied on a regional basis, and for operational 
purposes suitable regions should be drawn up after 
taking into account the feasibility of movement of 
workers within that region. 

6. The implementation machinery of Government 
should take cITectivc steps to implement the report of 
the Dave Court of Enquiry and the Bipartile Agreement 
of October 30, 1961. 

7. Despite tlic downward trend in the employment 
of women workers, a large number of them would still 
continue to be employed in the coal industry. Hence 
the Study Group feels that watch needs to be kept on 
implementation of the statutory provisions regulating 
the wvirkiiig canditiuas of women and pro.ision of 
creches, etc. meant for them. 

8. I'ormulation of a proper scheme to ensure that 
every disabled workman, who is capable of performing 
lighter work, is provided with alternative employment, 
is essential. It is understood that the Goicrnmcnt of 
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India have set up a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Director General of Mines Safety to go into the 
problem of disabled miners and their rehabilitation. 
The Study Group hopes that this committee would 
expedite its work and suggest appropriate measures to 
provide for voeational training and industrial rehabili- 
tation of disabled coal miners. As soon as the 
committee’s report is received, the Government should 
take appropriate steps to implement its recommenda- 
tions speedily. 

9. While agreeing that it may be difhcult for the 
coal industry to do away with casual labour so long 
as erratic and irregular supply of wagons by the 
Railways continues, the Study Group is of the view 
that the employment of such labour on other jobs of a 
continuing nature is not desirable and this practice 
should be done away with. 

10. In order to improve the efficiency of workers 
and create better safety consciousness among them it is 
essential that all of them undergo training in refresher 
courses as prescribed in the Mines Vocational Training 
Rules, 1966. In order that it may become obligatory 
for aU workers to wtrdergo sueb refresher courses, it is 
suggested that the operation of Rule 9 of the Rules be 
extended to all coal mines. 

11. In order to standardise the training course 
and to create interest in the worker for his own 
training, it is necessary to bring out suitable literature 
in local languages and distribute it freely to those 
who attend such courses. The co-operation of the 
National Council for Safety in Mines may be sought in 
the matter. 

12. The provisions of the Apprentices Act to be 
applied to the Coal Industry should supplement what 
has been provided for already under the Mines Voca- 
tional Training Scheme and the trades to be designated 
under the Act should be selected accordingly so that 
there may be no duplication. 

Safety In Mines And Conditions Of Work 

1. Safety : Periodical refresher courses on safety 
training should be organised by the Director General 
of Mines Safety. There should be more frequent con- 
ferences on safety in mines to facilitate exchange 
of views on various aspects of safety which keep on 
changing. 

2. Government may consider reorganisation of the 
Directorate General of Mine; Safety in the context of 
its scope and functions in order to enable it to devote 
more attention to the technical and qualitative aspects 
of inspections. 

3. In order that the National Council for Safety 
may become a more effective instrument for creating an 
all round awareness of the need for ensuring safety 


throughout the mining operations, the Council’s work- 
ing and its powers and functions as also its composition 
should be reviewed . 

4. The Study Group understands that the Mines 
Safety Equipment Advisory Board has set up a Com- 
mittee on Indigenous Production of Mines Safety 
Equipment. This committee has compiled useful 
information on indigenous manufacture of equipment, 
present installed capacity for manufacture and antici- 
pated production by 1970. Some information about 
development plans of the manufacturing units and 
users’ requirements has also been collected. The data 
compiled should be immediately published and 
circulated widely among colliery management. The 
committee should review the position at least once 
every year and bring the information up-to-date. 

5. The above committee should make detailed assess- 
ment of import requirements for safety equipment and 
spare parts in the context of the availability of these 
from indigenous sources. For the present, urgent 
necessity is felt for certain basic equipment of the 
approved type for ensuring safety in mines, which is 
available only through imports, such as electric cap 
lamps, bulbs and spares, winding ropes for deep shafts, 
cage suspension gears, exploder spares and flame-proof 
equipment. Methanometers for gassy mines and several 
types of rescue and safety equipment also come in this 
category. Since the requirements of safety can be 
ignored only at the risk of valuable lives . Government 
should make necessary provision of foreign exchange 
for import of equipment till indigenous capacity is 
established and the required type and quality of equip- 
ment is actually available in the country. 

6. The I.L.O. report to the Government of India on 
Mines Safety had made some detailed recommendations 
about organisation of rescue stations and trained rescue 
teams. The Study Group recommends that Government 
may give consideration to these recommendations in the 
interests of the safety of workers. 

7. Health and Occupational Diseases : The existing 
arrangements for diagnosis, survey and treatment of 
occupational diseases like pneumoconiosis and silicosis 
are far from satisfactory. The Study Group recom- 
mends that Government should train competent 
medical officers for dealing with such occupational 
diseases and attach them to the Pneumoconiosis 
Medical Boards. 

8. The question of rehabilitation of workers 
disabled by occupational diseases has been dealt with in 
Chapter III of this Report. 

9. The Committee set up in November, 1959 to 
examine the problem of hazards due to dust and to 
suggest remedial measures is reported to have submitted 
its report. Prompt action on the recommendations of 
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t he committee should be lahon. 

10. There should be more frequent reviews of the 
effect of controlled measures against various occupa- 
tional diseases in coal mines. The work of the 
committee referred to above should be of a continuous 
nature and the committee should make a report every 
year regularly wherein further measures necessary to 
prevent such diseases should be suggested. 

1 1 . Working Hours, Rest and Holidays ; The workers’ 
representatives have urged that working hours in mines 
should be reduced to 7 hours a shift, or 5 days a week 
without any reduction in their emoluments. In support 
of this, examples of other industries in the country and 
of the mining industry in other countries have been 
cited. The employers’ representatives, however, feel 
this to be impracticable in the present conditions of the 
coal industry, particularly in the context of productivity. 
In the circumstances, the Study Group suggests that 
the problem be examineJ in all its aspects by a body of 
experts. 

12. In regard to the factor of fatigue which should 
justify lesser hours of work in mines, no view can be 
expressed unless the experts’ opinion is available. The 
Study Group would suggest that the committee set up 
for this purpose in 1959 should expedite its report and 
Government may take appropriate measures to see that 
the said leport is not delayed. 

13. In modern times, method study in the industries 
has made a notable contribution towards bringing 
about the safest and most effective use of men, machines 
and materials. Such studies conducted by the Central 
Mining Research Station, Dhanbad, in several coal 
mines are a step in the right direction. The Study 
Group recommends that management organise such 
studies more frequently with the help of the C.M.R.S. 
Workers’ co-operation should bo sought by the method 
study team fully discussing with them in advance the 
plan of the study. 

Living Conditions And Amenities For Workers In 
The Coal Mining Industry 

1. The Study Group wishes to draw the attention 
of the authorities concerned to this inadequate imple- 
mentation of provisions relating to such essential 
amenities as canteens, pit-head baths, creches, and 
sanitary latrines and emphasizes that effective measures 
be taken to implement them. 

2. As recommended by the Advisory Committee on 
Coal Mines Welfare in 1962, the Government should 
consider the question of increasing the labour welfare 
cess to Re. one per tonne as the cost on implementation 
of various measures under the Welfare Fund has increa- 
sed considerably. 

3. The Study Group recommends that the Welfare 
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Organisation should pay mom attention to the health 
problems of colliery workers and make effort , 
provide for coal mine workers adequate med|<S 
facilities, including special facilities forTB JZ T 
lepr^y^palicnts and those suffering from occuJatioS 

4. Some States levy an educational cess on coal 

They should provide adequate faciliiies for the edi.o 

tion of workers and their families. 

5. Special efforts should be made to promote eo 
operative movement in the coalmining areas sothVi 
the maximum number of collier}- avorkers may be se/ 
ved by Co-operative Societies and Co-operative Stores' 
Fortius purpose, it is necessary that the civil suddIv 
authorities give preferential treatment to Co-operative 
Stores in the matter of allotment of supplies of con 
trolled commodities. 

6. Because of the hardship caused to colliery wor- 

kers m the matter of food supplies, the Study Grouo 
recommends ciiat steps should be taken to ensure them 
on a preferential basis, minimum quota of rice and 
wheat equivalent to what is provided to heavy manual 
workers under the statutory rationing schemes. The 
colliery co-peratives can. be utilised for tliis purpose by 
Government. i- v u, 

7. Arrangements should be made to simplify the 
procedure for grant of loans to the colliery co-opera- 
lives. 

8. The Co-operative Departments of the State 
Governments should see that the statutory require- 
ments m such matters as auditing of accounts and 
periodical inspections are strictly followed. 

9. (a) An urgent enquiry should be made into the 
^ow progress or water supply schemes. The Study 
Group feels that supply of clean drinking water is a 
minimum facility that must be provided and any bott- 
lenecks in the introduction and implementation of these 
schemes should be expeditiously removed, specially in 
areas which have not been covered by existing water 
supply schemes. Because of the slow progress of these 
schemes, it is recommended that the Central Govern- 
mem must now take a hand in this matter and draw up 
nnd implement a scheme of phased development of 
water supply schemes in the coalfields. It also suegests 
expeditious completion of the work in the first area 
under the Integrated Water Supply Sclieme of Rani- 
ganj. 

(b) The Study Group suggests that, to the extent 
possible, water pumped out of the pits' may be utilised 
or drinking purposes after necessary treatment. The 
Coal Mines Welfare Fund should' subsidies such schc- 
ines. 

10. More attention needs to be given to the housing 
schemes, as there is considerable shortfall in the tar- 
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gets of construction of houses. The Study Group expres- 
ses its concern over the very slow progress in the con- 
struction of houses. Two factors, among others, res- 
ponsible for this slow progress are the involved proce- 
dure about acquisition of land and payment of subsidy. 
The inadequacy of subsidy is another factor. The 
Study Group recommends that the whole question 
should be gone into and appropriate measures taken 
to simplify the procedures and to expedite the system of 
payment, and where necessary, a system of advance 
payment may be introduced to facilitate quick construc- 
tion of houses. 

11. Workers’ representatives should bo given an oppor- 
tunity to inspect statutory welfare measures — but the 
spirit of these inspections should be not just to level 
criticism but to make constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Industrial Relations 

1. . Expeditious settlement of workers’ legitimate 
claims goes a long way in improving industrial rela- 
tions. The procedure involved in Payment of Wages 
Act and Settlement of Provident Fund dues should be 
reviewed immediately and a working arrangement evol- 
ved so that the payment of workers’ dues is effected 
promptly and cumbersome procedures that cause delay 
are eliminated. 

2. The Code of Discipline and the Model Griev- 
ance Procedure evolved under the Code have not so 
far become active instrunltnts of maintaining industrial 
peace. They should be so modified as to bring essential 
ingredients like recognition of trade unions, implemen- 
tation of awards, and setting up of grievance machi- 
nery under relevant statutory provisions — and only the 
operational details may be left to mutual agreement. 

3. The conciliation machinery of the Government 
of India needs to be considerably strengthened, both in 
its character and in its composition, in order that it 
may serve as an efiective instrument of resolving indus- 
trial disputes. 

4. The time has come when industrial disputes 
should be settled by greater recourse to bi-partite nego- 
tiations and voluntary arbitration rather than to adju- 
dication and invocation of statutory provision. 

5. The machinery for joint consultation in the coal 
industry needs to be activisod. Works Committees, Joint 
Management Councils and Production Committees, 
with representatives of managements and workers, 
should be formed where they do not exist and they 
should be made active and effective instruments of en- 
suring industrial peace. 

6. In order that collective bargaining may replace 
recourse to third panics for settlement of issues and, 
in the interest of promoting good industrial relations, 


it is necessary that the sole bargaining agent should bo 
the recognised union with a representative character. 
In regard to the procedure for determining the repre- 
sentative character of a trade union for purposes of 
recognition, widely divergent views are held by repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers. This is a wider 
issue whicli can be decided only at the national level. 
The Study Group feels that it may be considered by 
the NationaT Commission on Labour, which may evolve 
a workable formula in this regard. 

Incentives And Productivity 

1. The Study Group recommends that steps should 
be taken to evolve productivity agreements between 
managements and workers. In its very nature such an 
agreement cannot be a general one applicable to all 
units in the industry; but it should be tailored to the 
individual circumdances of particular units and take 
account of such aspects as geological features, working 
practices, levels of pay and other criteria suggested 
above. The scheme should apply both to direct and 
indirect or productive or non-productive workers, as 
workers in administration and sales and other direct 
activities have an important role in promoting producti- 
vity. The Expert Committee set up by the Coal Deve- 
lopment Council may take initiative in this matter. 

2. As a first step in formulation of such schemes, 
method studies may be conducted in regard to specific 
operations with the assistance of the C.M.R.S. .and, 
where possible, individual or group incentives intro- 
duced to eliminate factors that cause waste of time. 

Social Security 

1. It is desirable that all investible surpluses of 
Provident Fund are invested in securities guaranteed by 
Central Government earning the best rate of interest. 
The relevant rules laying down the pattern of invest- 
ment should be amended accordingly. 

2. The administration of the C.M.P.F. Scheme 
should be streamlined in order to ensure timely reco- 
very of contributions and prompt payment to the bene- 
ficiaries. One of the methods of stre,iinlining the pro- 
cedure may be to ' introduce a system of Pass Book for 
each worker in which the credits should be posted regu- 
larly by the office of C.M.P.F. Commissioner. 

3. The scheme of gr.atuity for coal mine workers 
recommended by the Central Wage Board on Coal 
Mining Industry should be implemented early. This 
should bo financed by the levy of cess similar to that 
'recommended by the Wage Board. 

4. After the gratuity scheme has been introduced, u 
comprehensive Social Insurance Scheme should be 
drawn up'which may be financed by pooling together 
the gratuity fund, provident fund and any other benefit 
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fund in existence. The scheme sliotild cover pension, 
life insurance and accident benefits. 

5. The handing over of Social Security Scheme to 
trade unions would be a welcome feature, but it is not 


immediately possible due to multiplicity of unions. 
However, workers’ unions should be incre.nsingly asso'- 
cialed with the working of Social Security Schemes. 
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APPOINTMENT 

There is a general complaint about the quality of 
motor cars manufactured in India and whereas the 
Central Government is of the opinion that in respect of 
the scheduled industry engaged in the manufacture and 
production of Motor Cars in India, there has been a 
~.,_,Mining deterioration in the quality of motor cars 
marketi'v^^g^a 4 ,ind produced in the said industry which 

manufactureu ^’''■'oi^nos-.ided. 

could have been r,f ([ic powers conferred 

Now, therefore, m exercise ^ 

by Section 15 of 


the Industries '^“C^Development and 


oy oceL.e.. - - the Cii;''cntral Govern 

RcgulaUon) Industrial Devkv opment and 

r' '" aS department of Industria>.,^,Duvelop- 
Company J: ^ the purposes of a -'..rull and 

ment) "nto the circumstances of ln^.^e 

l(95)|67-A.E.Ind. (I), dated July 11, 

terms of reference qui 


3. Whether each of the said undertakings has laid 
down minimum standards of quality and performance; 

(i) For the raw materials, components and sub- 
assemblies used in the manufacture and production of 
motor cars; and 

(ii) For the motor cars manufactured by them, and 
the extent to which and manner in which such minimum 
standards arc ensured; 

4. Whether the equipment, facilities and arrange- 
ments avail, able at each of the paid undertakings of the 
proper testing and inspection; * 

(i) . Of the raw materials, component parts and sub- 
assemblies at the different stages of manuf.acturo and 
assembly, and 

(ii) or the assembled cars prior to their sale, arc 
adequate and the extent to which they are made cffcclii'c 
use of; and whether additional facilities and arrange- 
ments cither by way of augmentation of the existing 
facilities or olherwiso arc required in order to ensure 
better inspection and quality control; 

5. Whether, and if so the extent to which, the deteri- 
oration in the quality of cars is attributable to the 
iSub-standard materials or components supplied by the 
ividigcnous, ancillary and other industries and whether 

*"Vly steps are to be taken to enable the manufacturers of 

co: 


|ii said undertakings to secure the said materials and 
mponents consistent with the minimum standards of 
ility and performance required of them; 

6. The nature and circctivcness of the warranties 


t of the deterioration in the quality of ^ ^ 

1. The and produced by each ^^-Siiarding the quality and performance of cars given by 

e. _ of the said manufacturers; the adequacy of the 
arrangements made by each of them directly or through 
their dealers or other agents in respect of after sales 
service, maintenance and repair facilities .and the 
promptness with which and the terms on which defects 


motor cats manuiacim^^ r scheduled^, 

industrial undertakings pertaining 

inousiiuii manufacture and proPifuction; 

industry engaged m sue™ 

'7 The circumstances m ui y 

h deterioration has taken place and 11^^ reasons 


such deterioration 
therefor; 
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for which manufacturers arc directly or Indirectly 
responsible arc remedied; 

7. Apart from the arrangements made by the manu- 
facturers themselves for quality control and inspection, 
whether it is necessary and feasible for the Central 
Government to take any steps to ensure that minimum 
standards of quality are maintained by the said 
manufacturers, and, if so the nature of the steps to be 
taken. 

CONTENTS 
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Ambassador Car — General; The Ambassador Car — 
Analysis of Complaints; The Fiat Car — General; The 
Fiat Car — Analysis of Complaints; The Standard Herald 
Car— General; The Standard Herald Car — Analysis of 
Complaints; The ancillary Industry; Raw Materials; 
Quality Control; Standardization, Research and Train- 
ing; Short-term and Long-term Solutions for Restoring 
Quality; Warranty; Dealers; Special Aspects— Associa- 
tions, Labour, Safety, Incentives; Summary of the 
Report; List of Recommendations; Conclusions; 
Acknowledgements. ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The nature and the extent of the defects leading to 
the deterioration in the Quality of the Ambassador, 
Fiat and Standards Cars, have been dealt within 
Chapters, 6, 8, and 10 respectively. In Subsequent 
Chapters, steps to be taken to arrest the present deterio- 
ration in the quality of these cars have been dealt with. 
In Chapter 15, the short-term and long-term measures to 
be adopted have been outlined. In this chapter, major 
recommendations made in this report are presented in a 
consolidated and Summarized form for quick reference. 
For full details the relevant chapters may be consulted. 
The recommendations have been grouped under four 
heads, depending upon the party with which they are 
concerned, namely Car Makers, Ancillary producers. 
Dealers and the Government. 

Concerning Car Makers 

1. The management should become fully quality 
conscious and in still this consciousness at all levels of 
their staff and workers, through periodical lectures, 
demonstrations, circulation of pamphlets, awards, and 
incentives. 

2. The managerial staff should be given training 
in one of the organized institutes on modern manage- 
ment techniques. 

3. Training courses in inspection and quality control 
techniques for the staff posted in these departments 


should be organised along with periodical refresher 
courses. 

4. A separate Inspection Department manned by 
well qualified personnel should be established in each 
plant and should be directly responsible to the top 
management. 

5. There should be a separate Quality Control 
Department manned by properly qualified personnel. 

6. Every Plant should have a Company Standards 
Department to liaise with the Indian Standards 
Institution and also to lay down required company 
standards. 

7. Proper inspection and Statistical Sampling proce- 
dures and statistical quality control methods should be 
evolved for adoption in the three plants. 

8. Statistical control methods should be employed 
from the inspection of the incoming raw materials and 
components, through the assembly lines and right upto 
the finished products. 

9. Indian Standards for raw materials, components, 
statistical quality control methods and test procedures 
should be followed wherever they exist. Raw materials 
and components carrying the ISI Certification Mark 
should be purchased wherever they are available. 

10. Every plant should have adequate testing facili- 
ties for raw materials and components. 

1 1. Test rigs for testing of performance requirements 
of components should bo installed. Samples of bought- 
out components should also be continuously tested on 
test cars and test tracks. Adequate number of lest cars 
should be earmarked for this purpose. 

12. The layout of some of the departments of the 
car makers should be revised whenever an opportunity 
arises to enable smooth flow of materials and compo- 
nents and to avoid duplicate handling. 

13. A Research and Development Section should be 
established at each of the plants for re-designing 
components, developing new designs and analysing 
defects with a view to taking corrective measures. 

14. The spare equipment capacity available should 
be allowed to be utilized by other plants/ancillary 
producers. 

15. Detailed and specific requirements of standards 
should be furnished to the ancillary producers in addi- 
tion to making available to them the testing facilities at 
the car maker’s plant. 

16. Proper and uniform purchase and payment 
policies and contractual agreements should be laid down 
between the car maker, the ancillary producer and their 
suppliers, on along term basis. Necessary provisions for 
penalties and compensation for non-completion should 
be introduced in these agreements to ensure consistency. 

17. All materials should be accepted after proper 
snipection and testing, and not on the basis of previous 
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supplies or brand names. 

IS. A thorough pie-delivery inspection of all cars 
should be made by the car maker before delivery to the 
dealer. 

19. No car with deficient supplies of parts should be 
sold to the dealer. Cars should have the stipulated 
service tools of proper quality. 

20. Tamper proof speed governors should be fitted 
to the cars to minimise reckless driving of the cars 
from the car maker’s plant to the dealer’s establish- 
ment. 

21. Proper procedures for preventive maintenance 
and timely repair of machinery and equipment should 
be laid down. 

22. A proper system of collcrtion of field data with 
regard to the performance of passenger cars should be 
evolved so that information regarding complaints, 
defects and failures is fed back to the car maker with 
a view to analysing their cau-ses and also for taking 
corrective measures. 

23. The warranty with which cars arc sold should be 
uniformly valid for a period of 12 months or a distance 
covered of 16,000 kilometres, which ever occurs earlier. 
Also, all defects due to faulty manufacture or b.id 
workmanship should be rectified and defective parts 
replaced during this period without passing any part 
of the burden, including incidental charges, to the 
customer. 

24. Car makers should evolve a proper procedure 
for disposal of rejected material and parts so as to 
ensure that they do not find their way back to their 
plants. 

25. The car makers, together with the ancillary 
producers, should try and develop as many inter- 
changeable Components as possible for the three cars 
in order to increase productivity, reduce cost and 
improve quality. 

26. The dealer’s workshops should be visited periodi- 
cally by the car maker to ensure that the spare parts 
that go into the original equipment arc being slocked, 
for use during the warranty period. 

27. Wiien defects in critical components arc reported 
from the field, the owners of all cars from that batch 
should be notified so that the cars arc brought imme- 
diately to the nearest dealer’s service station for check 
and rectification of defects. 

28. The car makers may be induced to give up the 
production of certain components which they arc 
currently manufacturing, which could more profitably 
be manufactured by the ancillary producers. 

Concerning Ancillary Industries 

Many of the recommendations made for car makers 
apply equally to the ancillary producers also. For ease 


of reference such common recommendations have also 
been reproduced below along with other recommenda- 
tions which relate specifically to ancillary producers. 

). The management should become fully quality 
conscious and in still this consciousness at all levels of 
their Staff and Workers, through periodical lectures 
demonstration circulation of pamphlets, awards and 
incentives. 

2. The managerial staff should be given training in 
one of the organized institutes on modern management 
techniques. 

3. Training courses in inspection and quality 
control techniques for the staff posted in these Depart- 
ments should be organized along with periodical 
refresher courses. 

4. A Separate Inspection Department manned by 
well qualified personnel should be established in each 
unit .and should be directly rcspo.isiblc to the . top 
management. 

5. There should be a separate qu.alily control depart- 
ment manned by proper qualified personnel. 

6. Each unit should have a Company Standards 
Department to liaise witli the Indian Standards Institu- 
tions and also to lay down required company 
Standards. 

7. Proper inspection and statistical sampling pro- 
cedures and statistical quality control methods should 
be evolved for adoption in each unit. 

S, Statistical qualiiy control methods should be 
employed from the inspoeiion of the incoming raw 
materials and Sub-components through the assembly 
lines and right uplo the finished products. 

9. Indian Standards for raw materials and sub- 
components, Statistical quality control methods and 
test procedures should be followed wherever they cxist.^ 
Raw Materials and sub-components carrying the ISl 
certification mark should bo purchased wherever tlicy 
arc available . 

10. E.ach unit should have adequate testing facilities 
for all raw materials and com.aonents. Alternately, 
where possible, a group of ancillary units should 
cst.ablish testing facilities for use by all of them. 

I). Test rigs for testing of performance requirements 
and evaluating the life of the components should be 
installed. 

12. A Research and Development Section should be 
established at each unit for re-designing components, 
developing new designs and tinalysing defects with 
a view to taking the ancillary industry and their 
suppliers. 

13. Proper and uniform purcliasc and payment 
policies and contractual agreements should be laid 
down between the ancillary industry and their suppliers. 

14. All material should be accepted after proper 
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inspection and testing and not on’ the basis of previous 
supplies or brand names. 

15. A proper system of collection of field data with 
regard to the performance of their components should 
be evolved so that information regarding complaints, 
defects and failures are fed back to the producer with 
a view to analysing their cause and also for taking 
corrective measures. 

16. The ancillary producers together with the car 
makers should try and develop as many interchange- 
able components tis possible for the three cars in order 
to increase productivity, reduce cost and improve 
quality. 

17. Proper procedures for preventive maintenance 
and timely repair of machinery and equipment should 
be laid down. 

IS. The All ' India Automobile and Ancillary 
Industries Association should devise ways and means 
to make its constituents observe the code of conduct 
evolved by it under pain of being disaffiliated under 
public notification if there is a breach of it by any 
producer. 

Concerning Dealers 

1. Every dealer should have proper equipment and 
adequate facilities for servicing and repair of the cars 
as recommended by the car maker. 

2. A dealer should have adequate stock of such 
parts as arc used in the original equipment and should 
use no others for replacement of defective parts during 
the warranty period. 

3. The pre-delivery inspection should be thoroughly 
done and all defects rectified before delivering a car to 
the customer. 

4. The dealer should make available a list of charges 
for standard jobs to the user. 

5. The dealer should ensure that the cars transpor- 
ted by road do not exceed the speed limits specified by 
the car maker to minimise defects arising during their 
transportation. 

6. The dealer should be given full authority to settle 
complaints regarding defective parts irrespective of the 
agreement that the car maker might have obtained/ 
entered into with the concerned ancillary suppliers and 
thus ensure that complaints arc attended to promptly 
without the customer having to wait for long period. 

7. The dealer should maintain proper records 
of complaints received from car users and the action 
taken. 

Concerning The Government 

1. The Indian Standards Institution should be 
requested to formulate, on priority basis, standards for 


raw materials and components with the assistance of 
the car makers, ancillary producers and their suppliers. 

2. The car makers should be directed to adopt and 
implement Indian Standards as and when these are 
formulated. 

3. ISI Certification Marks Scheme should be made 
compulsory for all the ancillary producers on the basis 
priorities to bo established. 

4. The public sector steel plants should be directed 
to make available raw materials of the qualities 
required by the industry irrespective of the qualities 
involved. 

5. The fabrication of special two-tier bogie wagons 
for transporting multiple cars by rail should be 
expedited. 

6. The Government should stop assistance to the 
ancillary producers whose products are found consis- 
tently sub-standard and take other corrective action. 
They should also not be permitted renewal of their 
foreign collaboration if any. 

7. All the three car makers should be directed to 
sell cars under a warranty which should be uniformly 
valid for a period of 12 months or a distance covered 
of 16,000 kilometres, which over occurs earlier also, all 
defects due to manufacture or workmanship should be 
rectified and defective parts replaced during this period 
without passing any part of the burden, including 
incidental charges, to the customer. 

8. In order to ensure that the car makers and the 
ancillary producers adopt the relevant recommendations 
enumerated above technical audit cells should be set up 
in the car makers plants and also in the ancillary 
producers units, individually or collective, as considered 
necessary with a view to arresting the deterioration 
of quality and giving trouble-free service to the 
customers. 

9. Foreign c.xchangc should be made available more 
liberally for purchasing such raw material/components 
of the required quality as arc not available at present 
in the country and the industry should be assisted in 
getting their men trained in overseas countries. 

10. The Government may also consider permitting 
the car makers to manufacture “deluxe model” without 
price and distribution control, to provide necessary 
incentive for technological development, and also for 
improving the quality of the cars which arc now being 
manufactured. 

11. The Government should assist/in the early 
setting up of the co-operative research and development 
organisation for the automobile industry which has 
already been agreed in principle. Till such time as 
this organisation is set up, the facilities for testing of 
cars available with the Ministry of Defence should be 
utilized by the car makers. 
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12. Tlie Govcrnmtnt may also consider giving a 
rebate on the taxes to the car makers and the ancillary 
producers in proportion to the expendi turc on inspec- 
tion and quality control. 

13. Government should consider imposing stricter 
driving tests before driving licences arc granted. 


Conclusion 

The main tasks assigned to tlie motor car quality 
Enquity Committee were to find what was wrong with 
the cars currently being made in tlie countiy how their 
quality could be improved and how better user satisfac- 
tion could be achieved. In fact the committee was well 

awarcfromthciery commencement of its work that it 

would not be easy to find any quick solutions to these 
problems although it was possible to pin point the 
defects and locate the areas where thej' were pronoun- 
ced. At the end of the detailed study the committee’s 
expectations and fears haic been proved right. How- 
ever, certain short term and long term measures have 
been indicated and a number of recommendations 
made which wlien implemented must bring some 
substantial improvements in the cars that are currently 
being produced and tlicrcby afford adequate relief to 
the car users. It must be admitted tliat the making of 
a passenger car is a complicated and risky business 
and that utmost care lias to be exercised in its manu- 
facture. What is actually needed, at tlio moment in 
the country, is a cliango in tlie whole outlook of the 
car makers and the ancillaiy producers, a pride in their 
profession and a determination on the p.art of the 


management to set things right. 

The committee has not been able to recommend 
any relief to those who are already in possession of ihe 
cars manufactured in the recent past except that, with 
a change in the outlook and spirit of the car makers 
and the dealers, they should be able to get a better 
deal, at least in the future. 

The Committee feels that it will not be out of place 
to mention again tliat it had to refrain from straying 
into the field of protection, costs and other allied major 
policies of the Government in connection with the car 
industry and had, therefore, to confine its work mainly 
to the sphere of how to build a better car in the existing 
conditions. 

In the country today the passangcr car enjoys a law 
priority in the schemes of our development and it is 
very’ difficult to make any accurate prediction of what 
the future has in store for it, judging by the trends 
elsewhere, with the coming of prosperity, a big develop- 
nicnt is bound to take place in this sector here also and 
the automobile industry will have to play it proper role. 
Therefore, this industry even today must put its house 
in order and adopt all the modern means for quality 
production, not only to attain industrial cfiiciency, but 
also to give the nia.ximum consumer satisfaction. It 
will be only thus that they will be able to carve a safe 
place for themselves in the scheme of things to come 
and contribute to national prosperity. 

The committee cannot forecast what the various 
interests will do but has co.aciu Jed its task in the hope 
that something good will come out of its labours. 
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To investigate into tlic causes of the present high 
level of expenses of the corporation as indicated by its 
renewal expense ratio, and to recommend measures, 
administrative or otherwise to bring it down to reason- 
able levels so .is to subserve the maximum interest of 
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RECOMMEND.ATIONS 

The Renewal Expense Ratio (RER) can not bo 
accepted as a proper standard or index of expenses for 
the following reasons : 

(i) The RER docs not correctly indic.alc the level 
of the cost of renewal administration; 

(ii) The variations in the RER may be misleading; 
being not necessarily or wholly due to similar variations 
in the basic cost ratios; consequently it is not a valid 
standard for comparison; 

(iii) The RER is likely to lead to subordination of 
considerations of economy in planning for and securing 
new business, when the New Business Cost Ratio 
04BCR) is consistently less than the New Business 
Expense Allowance (NBEA) over a period of time. 
This subordination may ultim.atcly lead to a rise in the 
expense level and, therefore, to a rise in the RER itself; 

(iv) It is more diflicult for insurers transacting 
quality business to .achieve the same or lower RER than 
for other insurers; consequently the RER tends to 
make the insurer lukewarm towards the growth of 
renewal premium; 

(v) Under certain circumstances, the RER gives 
values that can only be described as fantastic. It may 
even be negative, implying that the management of 


rcncw,al business not merely docs not require any 
c.xpcnditurc but produces an income; 

(vi) The RER docs not give a correct standard for 
the provision for future expenses to be made in the 
valuation. 

The RER may be divested for the statutory status 
it enjoys today. The present rule 25 (b) of the insu- 
rance Rules, 1939, which gives this status to the RER, 
may be amended, and instead of the RER, the follow- 
ing particulars may be required to be given by the 
valuing actuary. 

“25 (b) (i) A statement giving a mc.asure of the 
strain; if any, arising out of the new business as a 
percentage of the corresponding first year premium, 
cxpl.aining in detail how this is calcuhited, and showing 
what provision, if necessary is made in the valuation in 
respect of the similar strain arising in future in respect 
of the future new business. 

(ii) A statement comparing the mortality experience 
of the last inter-valuation period with that expected on 
the b.isis of the mortality table used in the valuation. 
(The method used in compiling the statement should be 
c.xplained). 

(iii) An analysis of the consolidated expenses for the 
whole of the last inter-valuation period giving the new 
business and the renewal cost ratios calculated in 
accordance with the method recommended in Chapter 
IV of this Report.” 

(.a) Though the renewal expense r.atio is a defective 
index of the level of expenses, the present high level of 
expenses as indicated by it is confirmed by a more reli- 
able index, viz., the cost ratios. Further, whatever 
method of analysis is used, the budget method or the 
actuaries’ method, the present high level of expenses is 
confirmed by both. 

(b) It is not possible to explain fully the variations 
in the overall expense ratios or the renewal expense 
ratios for the various periods except with reference to 
the basic cost ratios and the new business expense 
allowance (NBEA). Further, neither the Overall 
Expense Ratio (OER) nor the RER by itself gives us 
any reliable indication of the expenses of the Corpora- 
tion. 

(c) Variations in the cost ratios can be explained 
completely with reference to item-wise cost ratios. This 
enables the causes of the variations to be studied fully. 
Cost ratios arc particularly useful from this points of 
view, besides furnishing a more reliable measures of 
expenses. 

(d) Apart from self-regulatory expenses (like Com- 
mission. policy stamps etc.), staff emoluments account 
for the major portion of expenses, and the variations in 
the cost ratios arc to be large extent due to variations 
in staff emoluments, 
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(c) The increases in procuration, staff emolu- 
ments and administrative staff emomments contribute 
to an increase in the basic cost ratios, unless they are 
contained by increasing premium, during the corres- 
ponding period in the first year and total premiums 
respectively. 

(0 The period 1959 to 1961 is one of favourable 
experience while that of 1964 to 1968 is one of adverse 
experience w'ith regard to expenses for the L.l.C. The 
favourab!ecxp:ricn:eof 1959 to 1951 is largely due to 
the introduction and extension of non-medical schemes, 
and to the comparatively large increase in new business 
in those days. From 1-4-1964 to .11-8-1967 the cost r.itios 
continuously increased, largely because the staff emolu- 
ments increased substantially, and there was no 
adCQuate growth in the premium income. The y'car 
1967-68 showed no fuither increase in the cost ratios, 
but the payments to staff for this year have been or 
may have to be made subsequent to the closure of the 
accounts for this year. 

The management of L.l.C. should be constantly 
guided by the need to work at as low a level of expendi- 
ture as possible, as well as the need to work within the 
prescribed limits of expenses. 

A more or less permanent machinery should be set 
up to examine the various aspects of Modern Manage- 
ment Techniques such as Work Measurement, Func- 
tional Cost Analysis, etc., with a view to applying 
them, with due caution and safeguards to the copora- 
tion’s activities. 

The Corparations should take all possible steps to 
create and maintain a climate that is conducive to the 
success of modern management techniques by introduc- 
ing these techniques while concurrently carrying 
on an effort to educate tlie workers and all echelons 
of management of the effectiveness, inescapability 
and progressive nature of modern techniques of 
business management. 

The Proviso to Section 40 (B) (2) of the Insurance 
Act, 1938 should cease to be applicable to the L.I C. 

It should be the duty of the Controller of Insurance 
to function as an evaluating officer who continuously 
studies the working of the L.l.C. in all its aspects and 
assess the economic efficiency of the undertaking and its 
achievements and failings in terms of the objectives of 
nationalisation. As the officer responsible for the 
vigilance and evaluation, he sliould be charged with the 
duty to draw the Governments’ attention to the kind of 
directives that the corporation may need from time to 
time. 

The present rule 17 D of the Insurance Rule should 
cease to be applicable to the L.l.C. and instead, the 
following procedure should bo prescribed : 

(a) The revenue expenses of the Investment Depart- 


ment (including the Mortgage Department) and 
Building Department should not bo included in'the 
Expenses of Management, but should be debited to 
income from interest and rents. The figures of the 
interest earned, dividend collected and rent realized 
and the respective deductions made from each of these 
should be shown separately in the annual revenue 
account., 

(b) The corporation should appoint a Committee of 
experts to make a detailed investigation into its expenses 
of management once in every five years. The first 
Committee of this kind should be appointed as soon as 
possible. 

(i) This investigation should mention the different 
types of policies in respect of which there is reason to 
believe that expenses are incurred at a rate materially 
different from that broadly applicable to the major 
group of policies.’ 

(ii) The investigation should evolve a set working 
rules to allocate different items of expenditure, as 
accurately as practicable, between first years and 
renewal expenses. 

(iii) The investigation should give formulate expres- 
sing, as closely as possible, first year expenses in a year' 
as an aggregate of percentage of the first year premium 
received in that year under the major group and under 
the different types of policies referred to in (i) above; a 
similar formulate should be given for renewal expenses. 

Note; (1) The percentages in the formula for the 
first year and the renewal expenses applicable to the 
major group or the New Business Cost Ratio (NBCR) 
and Renewal Cost Ratio (RCR) respectively. All other 
percentages applicable to the different types are referred 
to as special percentage. 

2. In the case of policies where no further premiums 
are payable, the corresponding (Special) percentages 
may be of sum assured, number of policies or amount of 
annuities paid (instead of premiums). 

(iv) The Corporation should forward the report of 
this Committee of experts, along with its own com- 
ments on tlie report to the Government. Government 
may. if necessary, direct such modifications as it 
deems fit to be made in the set of working rules, special 
percentages, and, as a consequence, in the NBCR and 
RCR. 

Government should prescribed appropriate limits 
separately for special percentages and NBCR and RCR 
on the basis of the report of the Committee, revised in 
accordance with the modifications, if necessary. 

These limits should be in force for a period of five 
years. They should be revised every five years on the 
basis of the five yearly investigations. 

(v) Tiie actual expenses of every year should be 
analysed into first year and renewal expenses, and the 
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actual NBCR and RCR for tlie year should be calcula- 
ted according to the approved set of working rules and 
the prescribed special percentages in respect of the 
different types of policies. The prescribed limits "of the 
NBCR and RCR should apply to these actual NBCR 
and RCR. 

(vi) Every year, the Corporation should publish an 
analysis of its expenses during the year in accordance 
with what we have suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
and explain the variations in the cost ratios from year to 
year with reference to the itemwise cost ratios, 
giving reasons for the increases or decrease's in the 
latter. 

The approved set of working rules should be 
published along with the analysis for the year in which 
they are first adopted. Whenever the approved set of 
working rules is changed, in the first year in which a 
new set of rules is introduced, the analysis should be 
made both in accordance to the old rules and the new 
rules. 

(vii) For the interim period, until decisions are 
taken by the Government on the first of the five-yearly 

■ investigations the Committee recommends the follow- 
ing limits for the NBCR and RCR calculated according 
to the budget from analysis for 1967-68. 

NBCR • RCR 

Limits 75 per cent 20 per cent 

These limits fnay be revised by the Government 
even during the interim period, in light of any changes 
that may occur either as a result of the other recom- 
mendations of the Committee or otherwise. 

(viii) Though separate limits for the NBCR and the 
• RCR are prescribed in (iv) and (vii) above, the corpora- 
tion should not be deemed to have transgressed the 
limits, if its NBCR is within the prescribed limit and the 
total expenses on the basis of the prescribed limit 
are within the total permissible RCR, even though 
expenses on the basis of the prescribed NBCR and 
the limit on the RCR might have been exceeded. 
Sec. 40 (B) of the Insurance Act, 1938 may suitably 
modified, 

A Committee of Actuaries appointed by the Corpo- 
ration should decide the basis of valuation to be adop- 
ted for each statutory valuation under Section 26 of the 
L.I.C. Act. 

With a view to providing an adequate procedures 
suitable to the altered circumstances, for the purposes 
served by Section 64 Kof the Insurance Act 1938 and 
Rule I7G of the Insurance Rules 1939 which formerly 
applied to private insures. 

(a) Provision should be made for the following in- 
vestigation to be made and reports on them to be sepa- 
rately filed with controller ; 

(i) Analysis of surplus disclosed by the valuation ; 
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(ii) Estimate of the rate or rates of bonus that can be 
maintained in future in respect of the existing policies, 
on the basis of the reserves provided in the valuation 
and under existing conditions of mortality, interest and 
expenses ; 

(iii) Estimate of the rate or rates of bonus that can be 
earned in respect of the new with-profit endowment 
assurance and whole life business at current rates of pre- 
mium under existing conditions mortality, interest, ex- 
penses and distribution of new business; 

(iv) Estimate of the margin available in tlie current 
without profits rates of premium under existing condi- 
tions mortality, interest, expenses and distribution of 
new business ; 

(b) The Committee of Actuaries referred to in 
Recommendation above should decide the tech- 
nical procedures to be adopted for investigations 
provided in (a) above and under rules 25 (b) (i) 
and (ii). 

The Corporation should define methods for fixing 
business targets on a scientific basis and ; if necessary, 
formulate these methods with the assistance and co- 
operation of agencies like institutions of research. 

The corporation should take steps to collect the 
necessary data on the departmentwise estimates and 
actuals for the expenses on the salaries and other emolu- 
ments paid to various categories of staff. The inspection 
and Internal Audit Units should ensure that these data 
are collected and put to appropriate use. 

The budget of the Building Department should be 
more carefully scrutinised at the stage of formulation 
with a view to ensuring that actuals do not vary unrea- 
sonably from the estimates included in the sanctioned 
budget. The Corporation should also take steps to 
ascenain the extent of surplus staff in the Department 
and ensure that the staff strength at various levels in the 
Department does not exceed what the work-load 
warrants. 

The income from investment activities should be 
shown net of expenses, and not as gross income as is 
being shown in the income side of the Revenue 
Account today. In the same way the expenses of this 
Department should be clearly shown on the expenditure 
side of the Accounts of the Department. The budget of 
the Corporation should be prepared in three parts. 
“Life Insurance, General Insurance and Investment 
(including Building and Mortgage Departments).” 

The Corporation may lake immediate steps to intro- 
duce a system of full-fledged budgetting at the Branch 
level so that the Branch budgets can provide the basis 
for integrated higher level budgets and expenditure con- 
trol and evaluation at all levels. 

All suggestions mads at the Meetings of the Commi- 
ttee and/or the Board should be examined by the Corpo- 
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llty of issuing index-linked policies and investing the 
entire reserves under such policies in index-linked secu- 
rities to be issued by Government. The Government 
may consider the feasibility of issuing index-linked 
securities that can provide the necessary support to the 
index-linked policies that the I..T.C. may decide to 
issue. 

The appraisal years of agents and Development 
OfTiccis should bo spread evenly throughout the year. 

Officers of the rank of Divisional Managers and 
above may be brought under a separate cadre with an 
appropriate designation, e.g., Cadre of Executives, 
while others continue to be referred to as ‘Class I 
Officers’. 

The Corporation may examine wheather the cadre 
of Administrative Officers can be abolished without 
impairing the promotional prospects of subordinate 
cadres and/or increasing the expenditure on these 
cadres. 

The Corporation may examine whether the post 
‘Superintendent’ can be abolished in due course with- 
out impairing the promotional prospects of the emp- 
loyees of subordinate cadres in Class III. 

btes effotls were made to assess the extent of surplus 
either before or soon after the L.I.C. Commenced its 
work. If such a study had been conducted, the L.I.C. 
might have been able to identity and utilize the surplus 
in the new offices that were opened after the establish- 
ment of the Corporation. Moreover, there might have 
been obstacles in the way of transferring surplus staff 
from the places where the erstwhile insurers had offices 
to the new places where the Corporation was establish- 
ing new Branch and Divisional Offices. Due to all these 
difficulties the suiplus staff existing on the date of the 
establishment of the Corporation might not have been 
put to full and effective use, and this might have added 
to the avoidable expenses of management. 

'Ihe extent of surplus in staff is of the order of about 
25 per cent. Taking the total salary bill of the Corpora- 
tion of the administrative staff during 1967-68 of Rs. 23 
croies, a surplus staff of even 25 percent will mean 
an excess expenditure of about Rs. 6 crores per 
year. 

The Corporation should take immediate steps for 
measuring work and arriving at “norms” for all kinds 
of work that are enable to measurement. The Cor- 
poration may, if necessary, take the assistance of any 
expert outside body that may be able to help in this 
exercise. Till the results of this study are available and 
the extent of “surplus” has been determined and located, 
no further recruitment should be made. 

The Corporation should devise a suitable system of 
incentives/disincentives for warding or punishing work 
that is above or below the norms that are fixed. The 


system should give no room for suspicion of partiality 
or prejudice, and should be capable of easy applica- 
tion. 

Measures should be taken to ensure that all the 
jobs envisaged for machines in the Machine Manual are 
put on the machines without any further delay. The 
Corporation should also examine whether the full 
utilization of machines cannot be ensured by putting 
further jobs that can be mechanized on the machines 
that are already available. 

The duration, content and techniques of training for 
the different cadres of Oflisers should be continually 
reviewed to improve their efficiency and productivity. 

Class I officers who are to be promoted should also 
be asked to appear at an interview, and the selection 
should depend not only on their Confidential Reports 
but also on their performance at the interviews. 

Frequent transfers of employees should be avoided 
unless there are exceptional circumstances, an emplovee 
should be allowed to remain at a place for at least four 
years- Though we cannot accept the contention that 
the Corporation should not exercise the right to transfer 
employees to any place in India provided in staff 
Regulations (1960) No. 80, we feel that the exercise of 
this right should be tempered with considerations of the 
economic hardships that the transfer may occasion and 
other humanitarian considerations that may arise. 
Thes<5 considerations should give due regard to the 
economic heardships that the transfer may occasion and 
other humanitarian considerations that may arise. 
These considerations should give due regard to the class 
of the employee who is being transferred. 

The Corporation should take the earliest opportunity 
to revise the criteria for house rent allowance, with a 
view to ensuring that the amount of allowance paid is 
in no ca=e higher than actual rent paid. 

^e do not see any reason to recomnand that there 
should be rigid parity among pay scales of correspond- 
ing ranks in L.I.C. State Bank of India, and Reserve 
Bank of India or any other public undertaking, 
irrespective of considerations of the capacity of the 
organisation to pay. 

The Corporation should take immediate steps to 
evolve a suitable formula to fix the cadre strength for 
the I.H.O and l.B.O. Units and reduce the staff of these 
units in accordance with this formula. 

full powers provided in Regulation 39 should be 
invoked to deal with indiscipline and, if necessary. 
Regulation 39 should be suitably amended to remove 
ambiguity in inde.-.tifying indiscipline and ineffic ency 
and to enable the authorities to take prompt and 
effective action when the seriousness of the indiscipline 
or inefficiency warrants or demands it. 

•yf/e understand that the Corporation has set up a 
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machinery for dealing with (he grievances of employees. 
The necessity for a cordial and meaningful dialogue 
between the employer and employees cannot be over 
emphasized. The Corporation should, therefore, set up 
a Joint Consultative Machinery. 

Joint Consultative Committees should be established 
at the Divisional level and later at the Branch 
level. 

Since the differences between the Blue Order and the 
Appointment Letter appear to have given rise to 
misunderstandings the Corporation should take the 
earliest opportunity to revise the appointment letter and 
ensure that it conforms to the Blue Order. 

The schemes of temporary increments and multiple 
increments should not be revived. 

The net increase in the total premiums, collected 
under the Development Officer’s organisation (adjus- 
ted for claims and premiums ceasing under whole life 
limited payment policies) should be regarded as one of 
the factors that should determine the incentive bonus. 
The actual amount of (he incentive bonus (commission) 
to a Development Officers should be arrived at after 
taking into consideration all the factors referred to in 
Para 7 (2) of the Blue Order, besides the net increase in 
total premiums. 

During each year as Development Officer should 
secure assurances on a minimum number of 180 lives, or 
twelve times the number of agents working under him, 
whichever is higher. While this number should be the 
minimum for the last slab of the salary scale, the 
minimum number should be correspondingly increased 
for the higher slabs in the salary scale. 

The Corporation should fix suitable norms for the 
new sura assured that should bo procured through 
Development Officers, and should strictly enforce the 
norms that they may decide to prescribe. 

For calculating the cost ratio of a Dcvolopmcnl 
Officer all emoluments paid to him should bo taken 
into account. 

The total emoluments of Development Officers, 
whose cost ratios, based on the entire cost incurred on 
them, has been more than 40 per cent in the immediately 
preceding appraisal year,, should be immediately 
brought down to ensure that the reduced cost incurred 
on them works out to 40 per cent of the Scheduled Pre- 
mium Income during that appraisal year. If the Deve- 
lopment Officer is not agreeable to this arrangement his 
services may be terminated, as it would then'bc, obvious 
that he is not interested in the job. - '' 

There are some Development Officers who ar^ bet- 
ween the two extremes referred to above. Though their 
performance cannot be considered satisfactory, it is rea- 
sonable to give them same time to improve their perfor- 
mance. Accordingly the Development Officers whose 


cost ratios have been between 15 per cent and 40 per cent 
during the immediately preceding appraisal year, or 
officers whose emoluments have been adjusted as stated 
above, should be given a maximum period of 4 years to 
bring down their cost ratios to within 15 per cent. In the 
case of Development Officers who have thus been given 
periods exceeding one year, the reduction in the cost 
ratio to 15 per cent should be effected by suitable stages 
so that the reductions go on diminishing in successive 
years. It at the end of any year during this period, 
the cost ratio of any Development Officer is above the 
stage fixed for that year, his total emoluments, inclusive 
of all cost incurred on him, should be reduced so that 
the cost ratio based on the reduced emoluments is 
within the limits fixed for that year. 

When the period of transition ends, the cost ratio of 
Development Officers including incentive bonuses should 
not exceed 15 per cent. In case the Scheduled Premium 
Income of a Development Officer is not upto (he stand- 
ard on the basis of the 15 per cent cost ratio, it would be 
necessary that the excess amount paid to him (i.e. in 
excess of what is justified by the Scheduled Premium 
Income brought by him) should be recovered from him 
cither in a lump sum or in instalments over the follow- 
ing year. This would only mean that in the following 
year too, the Development Officer’s gross emoluments 
remain at the same level as in the previous year. Hence 
in Older to be within the cost ratio of 15 per cent in the 
succeeding year as well he would have to produce a 
Scheduled Premium Income that justifies his emolu- 
ments. As an alternative, he may be given the option 
to have his gross emoluments in the following year 
reduced suitably to keep him within the cost ratio of 
15 per cent. ' 

A Development Officer may have a maximum of 15 
agents under him. It m.ay, sometimes, happen that a 
Development Officer already has more than 15 agents in 
his organisation. In that case, it is not our intention to 
put him at a disadvantages by suggesting any reduction. 
If any Development Officer has more than 15 agents, he 
may be allowed to maintain the same strength of 
agents. 

Credit should be given to the new Development 
Officer only to (he extent of the excess of the business 
done by the allotted agent over the previous 3 years’ 
average. 

When an agent completes five years of work, the 
Corporation should examine whether he continues to 
require the help and guidance of a Development Officer 
and if it is found that the agent can work efficiently on 
his own, he should immediately be appointed a ‘Direct 
Agent’, keeping in view the number of agents in the 
demarcated areas and its effect on the concerned 
Development Officers. 
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Development Officers too should render such 
sen'ices to policy-holders as may be decided upon by the 
Corporation. 

The Corporation, with its monopoly to transact life 
insurance business in India, has prima facie, a very 
large agency force. The present Agency force of the 
Corporation needs a through review and scrutiny with 
a view to building up a stable cadre of real agents and 
weeding out the transient and the inefficient. 

To avoid a large and disproportionate turnover in 
the agency force and to avoid consequent wastage, the 
Corporation should fix a limit to the total number of 
agents it wants to have at any one branch at any one 
time, and regulate its recruitment of agents on the basis 
of this number. 

Die practice of visiting agents, i.e., agents attached 
to one Branch doing business at places that they are 
temporarily visiting may be discontinued. The following 
alternative arrangements may be made. 

Where a Branch has an exclusive territorial jurisdic- 
tion, its total areas may be divided into a certain 
number of districts or countries. The area of each 
demarcated district or country should be so determined 
that the estimate of its insurance potential assures 
enough work for three agents, and only three agents 
should be appointed within such a demand area. The 
agents residing within such a demarcated area should 
work only within such a demarcated area. Other agents 
attached to the Branch will work within the remaining 
undemarcated area of the Branch. No agent attached 
to any one Branch with an exclusive territorial jurisdic- 
tion may work outside this jurisdiction. Agents attached 
to Branches having a common area wi th other Branches 
should not work outside the total common area which 
forms the territorial jurisdiction of these Branches. 

The minimum new business guarantee should be 
exclusively for life business and it should not be relaxed 
on the ground of good performance in general insurance 
business. If an agent is appointed for both types of 
business, life and general, his contract for life insurance 
business should stand terminated if the minimum new 
business requirement for, life business is not fulfilled, 
inespective of the magnitude of his general insurance 
business. 

Agents should be classified as ‘rural’ or ‘urban’ 
according to their usual places of residence. For dcci- 
dmg the rural and urban character of a place, the 
definition used in the latest census should be adopted. 
Further, data relating to agents should be collected 
separately for rural and urban agents. 

The minimum business of an agent should be fixed 
at policies on 12 different lives in any agenney year, 
assuring a sum of Rs. 60,000 for urban business and 
Rs. 30,000 for rural business. During the course of the 
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next 4 years, the minimum limit may be stepped up 
Rs. one lakh for urban business and Rs. 50,000 for rural 
business by stages. Where the agent’s business is partly 
rural and partly urban, the total sum assured under the 
urban business to a together with twice that under 
rural business should be at least equal to Rs. 60,000. 

The minimum business guarantee for Sum Assured 
should be insisted upon, on an average every two years. 
If the agent fails to satisfy the above new business 
criteria in any year, his appointment should be 
terminated, and terminated agents should not fie re- 
appointed. 

During the first agency year of an agent, the criterion 
for minimum new business procuration need not be 
enforced. 

Agents should be required to pass an examination 
within S years of their appointment. If any agent does 
not pass the examination within this time, his appoint- 
ment should be terminated, and such terminated agents 
should not be reappointed. 

Every agent should have an opportunity to pass the 
examination in the language of his choice, and cons- 
equently efforts should be made to conduct the 
examination in English. Hindi or any of the regional 
languages. 

(i) The appointment of existing agents who have 
not secured even one policy during their latest full 
agency year should be terminated forthwith, and such 
agents should not be reappointed except under .excep- 
tional circumstances, 

(ii) Existing agents who have secured during the last 
3 agency years, on an average, a yearly new business of 
Rs. 75,000 (Rs. 40,000 in the case of agents working in 
areas with population of less than one lakh) may be 
exempted from passing the examination. 

(iii) The remaining agents, who according to the 
present classification of the Corporation are active, and 
those who have been appointed prior to 31-3-1966, may 
be given a period of 3 agency years from now to satisfy 
the minimum new business requirement prescribed for 
the new agents. If during these 3 agency years they 
satisfy the requirement on an average they may be 
exempted from passing the examination. 

(iv) All other agents should be treated as new 
recruits. 

With a view to combating rebating, reducing lapses 
and helping in the creation of a stable agency force, the 
basic rate of first year commission may be reduced from 
the present 25 per cent to 20 percent. This percentage 
may apply to policies of standard plans and 
standard terms. The standard premium paying 
period may be fixed at 20 years instead of the present 15 
years. Suitable percentages for non-standard plans and 
terms may be fixed by the Corporation. 
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The rales of new life bonus may be fixed as 
follows : 

If there is a net increase less than Rs. 6,000 but more 
than Rs. 1,600 in the total premium of the agent during 
the year (after allowing credit in this computation for 
premiums ceasing by death, maturity and cessation of 
premiums under limited payment policies), 25 per cent 
of the first year commission, excluding that on Single 
Premium, Deferred Annuity and Pure Endowment 
Policies, will be paid as a new business bonus. For each 
excess of Rs. 1,000 above Rs. 5,000 in this net increase, 
this 25 per cent will be incrc.iscd by an extra 5 per cent 
upto a maximum of 75 percent. This scheme of rales 
of First-Yc.ar Commission and New Business Bonus will 
be applicable to policies issued on or after the new 
scheme is put into effect. 

The Corporation may adopt the following commis- 
sion structure for the renewal commission becoming 
payable to its agents; 

I. The renewal commission may be paid at the 
following rate for standard plans and standard terms : 


2nd year 

3rd year 

4th to lOth 

year 

nth and 
subse- 
quent 
year 

10 per cent 

per cent 

5 per cent 

3 per cent 


The commission rates for non-standard plans and 
non-standard terms may be fixed by the Corporation on 
the basis of the abose. 


2. So far as after-sales-service is concerned, the 
Corporation may entrust the agents with such services as 
may be considered reasonably necessary and practicable. 
Some of the Senior Agents, about whose credit-worthi- 
ness the corporation is satisfied, may, after taking 
adequate safeguards, be empowered to collect premiums 
from the policy holders, particularly in the rural 
areas. 

3. There does not appear to be any justification for 
the payment of renewal commission to agents for 
policies coming under the Salary Saving Scheme of the 
Corporation. Under these contracts, premiums arc 
automatically deducted from the employees’ salaries by 
their employers, and the deductions so made are passed 
on to the Corporation direct. Since no-aCtcr-salcs- 
services arc required to be rendered by the agents under 
these policies, the practice of paying them renewal 
commission may henceforth be discontinued. 

These revised rates of first year and renewal commis- 
sion should be made effective only in the case of policies 
issued after the scheme has been put into effect. 

The Corporation should devise a gratuity scheme for 
agents, the amount of gratuity being determined by the 
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total renewal premium receivable under the nol* ‘ 
convassed by him which are in force on the dayof"h^ 
retirement the length of his continuous service andth'^ 
total renewal commission earned by him during the 
last year of his service at the final reduced rate a 
minimum period of service of 15 years may be stimu, 
ted for eligibility for gratuity. ^ 

The Corporation may undertake an immediate 
review of the rales of commission pay.ablc under the 
Fixed Term (Marriage) Endowment Policy and the 
Educational Annuity Policy. ® 

Clause S of the Agency Appointment Letter should 
be suitably modified at the earliest possible opportunity 
to make the rale of renewal commission mentioned 
mit conform to the ma.ximum of4 per cent provided 
in the Insurance Act. 

Section 44 (I) (b) of the Insurance Act may be 
amended by substituting the words “one lakh fifty 
thousand rupees" for the words “fifty thousand rupees” 
appearing in that section. 

The Corporation may take early steps to frame 
regulations for its agents under Section 49 (1) (M of the 
L.I.C. Act, 1956. While framing these regulations the 
corporation may keep our observations in view ’and 
see that the Regulations are framed in a manner that is 
conducive to the stability; of their organisation. 

Institutional agencies like firms of two or three 
agents etc., should be encouraged. 

In formulating “fringe benefits” for Senior Agents 
the Corporation should pay due attention to the 
expenditure that would be involved. 

The government may examine whether licensine 
can be dispensed with for procuring life insurance 
business. 

Item (11) of the DDD statement, namely “By 
lorleiture or lapse” may be sub-divided into (i) by for- 
feiture under policies that have not acquired a paid-up 
or surrender value and those terminated after being 
continued for some time under the automatic non- 
forfeiture clause and (ii) by lapse under paid up policies 
The preserved DDD form may be suitably modified 
to show these sub-divisions. The statement may also 
give an analysis according to the year of issue of both 
these types of policies and also of surrenders. 

The L.l.c. should conduct periodical surveys at 
divisional levels and in various places, to investigate 
foe incidence of lapses by policy years, type of business- 
ratal, urban, medical, non-medical etc., and to ascertain 
the specific causes of lapses in a manner that is precise 
enough to indicate remedial action. 

The corporation should maintain lapse figures for 
each Branch Office and each Development Office. 

The Corporation should take steps to tighten the 
present procedure for verifying and ensuring that the 
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insurnncccnrriftlliythf piul.v (iiicUidinn ilic ptopowt 
that ii heinF con^itlcrcJ) is ci'innH'itsiir.tif with liis 
inwme ami status, nr.il that tticu: is icasottahic chance 
of the polics-. heiuR conlinticJ. 

(i> In consitlcrinp the promotion of Uranch Man.apcrs 
nml ,\ssist:mt Itr-mch M.inapcrs (Dc\e!opnu-nt) lapses 
from the hnsincss imtkt their otpanisaiion slmuhl al'o 
he t.iVcn into nccvnmt. 

(li) In pi\ini; merit (casiil aw.itils to Ilr.moh M.tna- 
fcts and Asshl.am nmneh M.tnaRcrs (nevciopment) the 
net increase in tlte lot.al premium, after tlic nccc-ivary 
adjustments sitPtild he lat.cn into acci'unt. 

(iii) Wiicrcver new hiisiness routes ate puhtished 
for any apcnl, Iteveiopment Ollicer. Uranch or Divi- 
sional OtTice, the laP'C rate of llie eoneerneJ individual 
ofonicc for the latest .avail.iWe year siumld also he 
menttoned so that a measure of the iiualtly of the 
business done ssill alu' be nsaihihlc for conehition to 
the solumc of the busitresv done. 

(iv) The should aulhoti-c all such commer- 

cial hanhs as h.ave btanclics at pt.accs v.hcrc the 
Cerpssration has no olhccsof itstnsn. to collect life 
insurance premia. 

.Scheme 111 (ISfiS) should not he renewed at the 
expiry of its term of tv\o yc.irs, and a more simple and 
easily ssxrrl.ablc formula should Ire csolved for 
pivinp cons 0 } ante facilities allos'anec'. to Dcselopmcnt 

0nici.als. 

An immediate study of tlic icrpurcmenl of ’jeeps and 
swfT cars’ should be underlal.en ssith a vi.-sv to rcdiicinp. 
the number of scliicics and cnsunni; their economic 
maintenance. 

The prs* 3 cm nuthori'cd limits for medical examiners 
may be tcvicsvcd and suitably re'i'cd s'.ilh a view to 
climlnatinp tlic necessity for t'vo medic.il rcpirls except 
in esety cxecplion.nl cases. 

There should Iw constant vipiljnec and control .it 
appropriate levels to asoid cxehanpe and sv.aslatrc. to 
remove duplication or multiplication of worl. and to 
scrutinise all nctisitlcs (and services) insolvinp one. or 
more minor heads of expense, to ensure maximum 
economy and utility. 

Tlic practice of sendinp Ilomis Intimation c.irds may 
be discontinued. 

The necessity for the dilTercnl siatcme.'tts and forms 
prepared and transmitted from one otPicc of ilto corpo- 
ration to another may be examined by the Oiyanisation 
and Methods Department, svU'.i a vie-.v to hrim'.iitr, their 
numbers to the minimum, and nvoidiiu! multiplicity and 
redundancy. 

The Cirrporalion should examine tlic feasibility of 
having a printing press of Its ossn svilh a view to cITccl- 
ing economics in the cost of printing. 

Tire Corporation m.ay discontintic the pr.acticc of 


scndiiip. first Default Notices to the policy-holder.. 

The premium noliiv. which arc now heinnsent by 
Iroop-posi riray be printed im pi'sic irds if there arc no 
Icclinic.at iliflicullies in prmtiu;; ihnsc noiircs on cards. 

The Corpor.itioi) should cncoura-o tli: pr.acticc of 
crossing its clienues "Account I’.iyce" v tiercvcr potsiblc- 
parliculnrly to acciils and medical s's-iminers— so that 
the thctiuc-. can he despatched hv ordinary post. Tlic 
practice of ohlaiiung ceriilic.uc . of po.iing in respect 
of chci|ucs for amount Isclow I:-,. 50!) may be dis- 
continued as It does not appr.ir to serve any useful 
purpsi-s: when viewed ag.iinsl the cost involved. 

Ihc fiovernmcni may con.idcr a suitable amend- 
ment to the Indi.in Stamp Act to grant c.xcrnption to 
the 1,.I.C. from p.xymg stamp duty on the receipts issued 
by it . 

A comprehensive survey sli raid tv; under talicn by 
the Coriv'raiion to ■.on om ol I .md unacce-.sary records 
anil steps stioiiid 1>: lakcn tosicurry all unnecessary 
records tluii linsc oulhsxid Iticir ultlily, 

The Corpv'r.ition sIkhiIJ examine the present hapha- 
zard nnd iinplanncil location of Ilratichc'. in the s.amo 
liKality and lal-c steps to rc-l’c.ite Btanclics in a 
r.ation.a! manner. 

Decisions on the utilisation tif tlie M D.l’. system 
should not be b.i'cd exclusively on tb.c immediate 
economy in expen’es tliai m.iv re-Milt from computeri- 
sation. hut on ih; impioveine.ai in the speed and quality 
of service to pohcy-holdets and m ll'.c precision, speed 
nnd versatility vvitli which ilie inform iiion ih.rt man-age- 
mcrii need', to assure .admini-tr.itivc cHieiciicy nnd 
t.ilic vital m.inagcn.d decisions, r. ma le iivail.ible by the 
computer. 

The manner of ntliK.iimg tlic cost of salc.ible litera- 
ture and tlie House Magi/inci should be revised so tliat 
tlic cxpcndilurcstiovvn under tlie hc.ul ’’Advertisements’’ 
in tlic Rcscmic Accoiml may disclo c a true picture of 
the publicity expenses. The Accounting I’rtscedurc 
should also make itp.'s.ihle to ascertain the extent of 
Milnidy in tlic case of each item of saleable litcr.iturc. 

The number of ficc calls iii.it are allowed to adminis- 
trative ofliccrs for the telephones provided at their 
residences may be reduced. 

iritis found after an investigation that the cost of 
the administration of tlie medical I'encfil scheme for 
Cl.asscx III nnd IV is disprotMrtionatcly high in relation 
to any advantage tliat may be paid to tlie employees ns 
an anmi.at allowance of should l>c reduced tlius avoid- 
ing the present cost of administration of tlic scheme. 

A review of tlic Medic, il nenefit Schemes for Class I 
anil Cl.ass II Oniccrs which is overdue should be imme- 
sli,atcly undertaken by the Corpor.ilion being in mind 
and disparities in the benefits enj.rycd by dilTcrent classes 
of employees. 
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(i) Though reinsurance may be necessary for an 
insurer of a small size, or in Ihe early stages of develop- 
ment of a company, it appears to us that reinsurance is 
not a compelling necessity for an insurer of the size of 
the corporation after it has been in existence for 12 
years. We should also point out that reinsurance ceded 
by the L.I.C. is always accompanied by a drain on 
foreign exchange since there is no other company that 
can accept Reinsurance of Life Insurance Business in 
India. This is evident from the working of reinsurance 
arrangements of the corporation for the last 12 years. 
We understand that the corporation has been reviewing 
the limits of retention periodically. 

(ii) While the L.I.C. continues the present risks that 
have been covered under the e.xisting reinsurance 
arrangements, without in any way disturbing or repu- 
diating any of the existing commitments of or arrange- 
ments, it should discontinue the practice of entering 
into any further contracts or arrangements for reinsu- 
rance with foreign companies. As we have already 
pointed out, the size of the business transacted by the 
L.I.C. today and the experience that it has gained in 
the course of the last 12 years make it unnecessary for 
the L.I.C. to reinsure .my part of it risks on standard 
or sub-standard lives, and lose valuable premium and 
foreign exchange. However, we are fully aware of the 
speci.al responsibility that has been c.ast on the L.l C. 
as a State Undertaking that enjoys monopoly of life 
insurance business, to provide insurance cover to the 
nationals of this country. Discontinuance of the prac- 
tice of. reinsurance should not therefore, become a 
reason for overcautiousness and unjustifiable hesitancy 
to take on rc.asonablc risks that reinsurers would have 
accepted, and decline to piosidc insurance cover to 
those who need .md deserve it. The Corporation may 
set up a Reinsurance Fund of its own, by crediting to 
it amounts that it might have paid as premiums if it 
had continued to reinsurance with other companies. 
The Government may contribute a sum about Rs. two 
crores from the share of the surplus that accrues to it 
under Section 28, to constitute a nucleus of this special 
reinsurance fund of the Corporation. We also hope 
that the establishment of this fund will help to reduce 
the number of lives that the corporation declines to 
insure on one ground or other. 

The system of .accounting should be mechanised to 
the maximum possible extent and in the shortest 
possible time at all the .accounting units of the Corpo- 
ration. 

We are aware of the apprehension that mechani- 
sation may create a surplus of personnel. But we believe 
that in this case the surplus, if any, will only be margi- 
nal and it should easily be possible to absorb them. 
The increase in efficiency that will result from mechani- 
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sation will be definite advantage to that 
well as the personnel. 


management as 


The prporat, on should take early steps to simplifv 
and rationalise its accounts procedures to ensure th^ 
uniform and effective procedures are followed = 
all levels including the Branches, so that ih 
accounts of each Branch and each Division mJZ 
self-contained and may furnish a true and fair piL!! 
ofc,xpenses and income of that office, and to ensure 
that the necessary statistical data arc regularly built an 
collected and collated on a uniform basis, and put tri 

regular and cfrcctivc use .at all levels. 


The Account mannual should prescribe and fadli 
late separate accounting of expenses in relation to the 
activities of the Investment Department at all lerels 
wherever such activities arc undertaken. The adminis 
trative expenses of the Investment Department should 
be set olT against the income given by the department 
so that the net income is disclosed in the Revenue 
Accounts under the head “Interest, Dividents and 
Rents.” 


The Corporation should review the present basis for 
the capitalisation of the administrative e.xpenses of the 
Building Department in consultation with the Controller 
of Insurance. The entire expenses of the Building 
Department may be treated as a charge on the rental 
income. The Corporation, while rationalising its 
accounts procedures should ensure that : 

(i) The amount spent on training activities at all 
levels is fully reflected under the head ‘Training Centre 
E.xpenses .” 

(ii) The manner of allocating the cost of saleable 
literature including the cost of the Central Office House 
M.agazinc is revised so that the expenses shown under 
the head “Advertisements" in the Revenue Accounts 
discloses a true picture of the publicity expenses. The 
Accounting Procedure should also make it possible io 
ascertain the extent of “subsidy" in the case of each 
item of saleable literature. 

The n.ature and extent of the Internal Audit and the 
manner of presentation of reports should be uniform in 
all the Divisions. This alone can provide a sound basis 
for comparing the performance, efficiency, etc., of the 
various offices. 

Effective use should be made of the statistical data 
produced by the Audit Reports and the efficiency/ 
economy of the various offices evaluated. 

The internal audit should cover all the transactions 
of the Corporation except in the case of voluminous 
recurring payments like Agent’s commission, where the 
extent of check maybe reduced depending upon the 
satisfactory experience in the effectiveness of internal 
control. Even in such cases there should be test-checks 
on sufficiently broad-based samples. 
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nolh on ptoiindn of cc.'nomy .nul ndminlslraiKc 
cn'icicncy, ttic Imcrinl Audit :!n<l ni'p-^rt- 

mcnts jiunilif t'O mcrycd. If the ici'inii of thit 
Dtr-'"''Knt icvc.l1 iiny v1ii'iicofiiinr,v m (Icfcctv in the 
practicev atnl vtocejiucv tli.it nrc K-ini; fcUowcd. the 
ccrtfctivc nml temcdinl acti nv can I'c i!i'.Jcilal.cn. Oic 
Invpcction.lAtulii toinv tnvy I'c vi.iti.incvl at c.uli 
Divisional 1'.e.ii!i?uat!cr (viiulc! the coiittot I'f the cenirnt 
office) and nwted every 3 yc.itv. An Addition.il Hiylicr 
Grade Awsi.ant m.ay be inovided to each te.ain In skw 
of the nictfcr of inspection v.v'tk v, iiti e.ndil work. A 
team ttuy cow-vt of one Adininivtr.tivc OlVicct and three 
Hiplicr Gtadc A‘si'tai’K for a Division ot DivisiMiv 
with two lakhs of [Vlic;.-. in force and an Addition.il 
Arsistant for every additional l iklt of r’.i'iciev in (or^e. 
One adJition.il ttv.in m.iv .d'.o !'e jirovidcd at Ji’nibay 
and Calcnlia to hvk.vfier tlo' wo;}, of the 1. 11,(1. Dniti 
at these p’.vce:. One ’cp.ir.ate Is-.int nt.iv be cliarite I with 
the audit of th.e Cetiti.d Otli.e. Alt th.e ie.vm> wdl kr 
directly conttolicJ by the Central OlVice. 

niotirh itopection of the foreign otli.ev not 
treurthatotv' in ictinv of Reytihition <17 td the D.I.Ci. 
Rcr.ul.itir.ni 195), we feet t);.\t rv'yahtr inspcstioii o! 
these cfficen is desir.ib'.e and <!n> tlJ tv undert.vlcn once 
a ye.ar cach.'.rty.e sitn.'ition tvrtttilv. 

AKnit 50 jvt cent of t’lf rv'rmv .-in.I vt.itcnrcntv t'l.it 
arc being vabmitteJ ftortv the Ilranch O.licet to the 
Divisional Oitierv appra: to t\- v.ipr.’nn v;i-, an ! c.itt tv 
eliminated witliovit ’.vcrinelit’. ctiicirncy. Sitn’lvrly 
al'Olil <50 per rcttt of tlie b'titv, tu.it r.'.r.v y i ffioti the 
Divisional Crd.irs to the /j'nal Oili.e, c.-.n .tloi be 
eliminate,). 

The O dc M Deparinient shvidd tv recopaisTd .ind 
phiceJ under th<e r.vccutivc Diicctor (t’crsnnnci). It 
should v.'or’»; in close edhtb 't.ttion wdSi .dl the ditierent 
depattn-ents in the Cotp-n.ttion with a view t.i t.viirn.ihv. 
inp anvl siinptifyinc, iito,cd.iircs and av.c'.sine. tiie 
personnel rC'.)Viircittcntv of i.uh ds-parttnen! and ofiicc 
at vatiotis levels < 1(1 ll;e b.iiis of a r.cien'ihc •■tti.ly of 
vvork-r.ctms, cadfe-vireneilt. etc. 

The 0 ,5; M Deparlmatit s!imi!d slr.iw up n ptii- 
prnratr.s of studies and a's-Miicnis, stivinc. I'fioiity to 
work mc.avurenvnt and the vlctcrniin-HHin of v-oil- 
norms. 

Tlte O itc M Ds-p-artmen! shotiU! vleveloji a scieiuillc 
system of cost an.aly.sis and civ-i control. 

On the whole, it seems to us th.it the t>.I.C. {t9f.t-Al> 
Table is stiil.’.blc as a tnort.nlily b.asiv for revivinit the 
current rates of premium thoireli .-it least for •,:tnic time 
to come, there may riot be .adetju.ntc iri.nrpin for advene 
Dunuations from llii.s table. 

The present practice of li.vvinp a p-rriodicat inccsti- 
ealion into the mnrtaliiy of trs-.iircd live; by the 
Actuarial Department of the L.t.C. may be ctvnlinurd. 


but the principles of investiiration rind mclhods of 
r.f.lduation to Ire adopicl may be fmalisecl after these 
.me discussed ni a meet inn of the Aclu.irial Society of 
Indi.a. 

Dn the whole, it appears Dial i)tmir;h there (ras l>een 
tm Improvemcitl in the rate of inlca'il over the years, 
the full estent of this iinprovernent cvnnot lie tvssiimevl 
in lire c.tictit.iiion of the premium Ivc.uoe of the recent 
f.vll in the r.iie of interest and uncertainly for the 
future- 

If ih-c curr-.-nl m.vraliiv and rntcrct evperiencc arc 
Is' Ive tillovvcd for in a ne.v of p.'-emiumv, and if at 
the .s.inr-' tune the pre cut r.itc*. of h-uin'c •.uu to he 
miinl.iitrrd. it is cvtreuielv d'Hihifiil whether any 
vv’onhwlirte tcdiretion cm .;ri<c under vvith-profit 

P'lluirs. 

On the wh.;t!e. v. ; do ii.'I fee! it o advisable to clTcct 
rmy immcdi.it; rs'dti.'ii. m lu ivitlr.pruiil premium rales. 
1 Ills <10 ••tiitii m iv tv t.i<,s<n up ,'1 s.Mii a- the cspcti.es 
arc ■.l.thdi'cd. 

Tire Corp.iT.stion sh.iuld ennsidcr suil.sbhe reduction 
in the premium '.c.!!..-, for wiiUout-protlt piUcies; and 
Mfnult.tiir.nr-dy ei'nvut.'t .in incre.t'.e in tire v.inv nvsured 
u.n.lcf csisti'i.; vvulntnt-protit pi'licrei to the estent 
.scto.ifi.d consid.-ritjon', justify. 

Investments of m.>:c rh.sn a vpeeiiicd annnint (say 
Rs. 5') i.ikir,) in a on.'.lc un l.'ri.i".in;’. or muicrt.ikinRs 
bclouroi,; to a Mnerc r'mip, v.;u;!i f.tUv im ler tlie 
Cntc.eor/ o( ’’im '<;>;<r.i.',-t! invc.mr-nl.” .tv define.! m 
the Imuta:!,'': .\rt. lui.-, sh vi!.! b; rni.te only vvitli the 
prior appri'v.t! of the C.'ntr.rl (iovefiimctii. t he power 
to imp.im th.is f.ttir-.ef reitdetm i o.i the mvenmenls of 
the Ci'.'p''r.it'on iniKhI tv assisntr.l l>y the Government 
l!ito<),<!i an rippr,';i:i iie directive, or .i neese.sifv amend- 
tt’.epd in Secnon 77A. 

The term-, and C 'udtuonv id verv ice of the personnel 
of the Corpur.'.ti'in rniv b; tshen outsid: the purview of 
Sreiion •!'>;?»'b) and ibb) Ku.se.cr, if for ativ reason 
of public policy when the po.ern'iicm feels llml a 
p.stli.nil.rr sren th.n the CVrp-.>t.iti''n p.'op.iic. to lake in 
ihiv Iv.'h.aU iv Iikdv i.i hive li.trmful or undeur.ible 
clforis. it tu.vv cscreise lU p.iwers under Section 21 of 
the t..t.C. Act .and issue on .ippropnate directive to the 
corp-ir.ition. 

In all un.!c.''i.tkuig like the Curpuraliun vvhieh needs 
luitoriorriy for ctlicicucy and yet h.is to funelion in 
str.slceie are.vv of the economy, within the perimeter of 
the soci-sl objectives lliat the irovetmnenl piirses, it is 
ei'.enti.il to camre that the revp<mvibiliiy for any 
deci'-ion that il-.c Corpiiralion lakes or implements is not 
bh:r.--cd m n iwdip.lit i-otie of inform.sl and unwritten 
cr.cti.iivpe of tvle.av. 1 licrcroce, in all c.ascs where the 
O'rpm<'>tion w-.in!s to claim that it has acted in pursu- 
ance of the preferences indicated by the Rovernment, 
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it niust he nrmed with a formal and recorded opinion or 
sanction of the eotemment. Also whenever the 
Corporation has to depart from a practice or procedure 
prescribed by the Regulations or make departure in 
respect of matters that arc resened for the prior 
sanction and approval of Government, it should secure 
a formal and written approval from the Government. 

The Government should appoint, once at least in 
every foe years, a Special Committee to review the 
technical managerial and .accounting system and the 
operational crTiciency of the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion and cause these reports to be made available to 
Parliament. 

The Department that deals with insurance may be 
placed under an Actuary who will be of the rank of a 
Joint Secretary. 

Our study of the pattern of expenditure in the 
Corporation has not led us to the conclusion that the 
present lc\el of expenses is the result of the unitory 
structure of the corporation. Nor ate we in a position 
to assert, either from the evidence before us. or from 
our estimate of possible changes in the pattern of 
expenditure in a different set up, that the division of the 
Corporation into five or more autonomous or inde- 
pendent units will necessarily result in a reduction in 
the level of expenses. On the contrary, we fear that it 
will increase the expenses, p.articularly if the split-up 
corporations arc allowed to operate throughout the 
country. 

Wo find it very difficult to say that considerable 
economy in the level of expenses cannot be achieved, 
and administrative efficiency cannot be considerably 
improved in the present unitary set up of the corpora- 
tion. Nor are we convinced that the objective of 
increase in economy and efficiency can be automatic- 
cally realized, or even more easily realized, by dividing 
the corporation into five or more units. In other words, 
we believe that the present shortcomings in the 
working of the Corporation are not inherent in the 
unitary structure. We believe that these defects can be 
remedied even while preserving the unitary structure. 
Our examination of the problems and consequences of 
dividing the Corporation has convinced us that it 
would be preferable to maintain the unitary structure 
of the Corpor.ation and a simultaneous effort can be 
made to remove the shortcomings from which the 
Corporation suffers today. We are not convinced that 
the only was to remove these defects is to divide the 
Corporation. In fact we fear that dividing the Corpora- 
tion into five or more autonomous and parallel bodies 
may result in increase in expenses and give rise to 
other serious difficulties that may affect the objective of 
nationalisation. 

Abolition of Zonal Offices and redistribution of their 


responsibilities to the Central Office and the Divisional 
Offices m.ay give rise to some difficulties that will have 
to be ironed out. Thererorc, some kind of machinery 
may be set up to supervi.se the implementation of the 
proposals and the rcorg.anization of the Corporation in 
the are.is coming under the present Zonal Offi.-cs. 
This m.ay be a Zonal Cell in the Central Office, built 
around a senior officer, but with the mininui.p number 
of staff, and meant only for the supervision and 
reorganisation that wilt be necessary during the period 
of transition. The Zon.al Office in its present dimension 
and .as an administrative tier will cease to exist, and 
this will lead to economy, increased delegation and 
decentralization of powers and increased efficiency. 

All our proposals for effecting economy, spre.idinj 
insurance, incre.asing administmtive efficiency and 
reorganisation may be given a fair and full trial before 
the government considers other alternatives that might 
have been put forward for the reorganisation 
of the structure of the Corporation. If, after a 
full trial has been given to the proposals that 
we have made, the government feels that the 
results that have flown from the implementation of 
our proposals have not adequately improved the level 
of expenses and the administralivc efficiency of the 
Corporation, it will, of course, be open to the govern- 
ment to examine whether the present difficulties of the 
Corporation arc the inherent consequences of the uni- 
tary form of the Corporation, and consequently capable 
of removal only by altering the unitary stiuctureofthe 
corporation, and re-fashioning it as a federal .apex 
corporation with autonomous Corporiitions in the 
Public Sector, subject to the general control and 
supervision of the government; or whether, the malady 
and therefore, the remedy lies outside the nature of the 
structure. 

Considering all the material made available to us, 
we arc left with the impression that tlie Board of the 
Corporation h.as not been discharging its functions as 
effectively as it should have done. 

While appointing the Members of the Corporation, 
the Central Government should take care to sec that 
persons chosen are men of outstanding ability and 
experience who will be able to devote the time and 
attention that Membership of the Corporation would 
entail. They should not only satisfy the qualilicaiions 
mentioned in Section 4 of the L.I.C. Act, but also be 
firm believers in the social objectives of the undertaking. 
The frequency with which the Corporation meets now 
is not adequate for the efficient functioning of the 
Corporation. The Corporation should, in our view, 
meet more frequently than now, and the time devoted 
to the meetings should be adequate to allow members 
to deal with ail matters requiring attention and to 
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participate fully in the evolution and implcnuntation 
of policy. Steps should also be taken to ensure that 
the Corporation itself or the Executive Committee 
discharges its responsibility for the day-to-day function- 
ing of the Corporation without leaving such important 
matters on one individual however capable he may be. 

While appointing a person as the Chairman of the 
Corporation the government should satisfy itself that 
the person would serve as the Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion for a minimum period of five years. Men with 
requisite stature, competence and^ experience from 
outside the Civil Service should also be considered 
eligible for the Chairmanship of the Corporation. 

Out of the 15 Members of the Corporation, six 
members, including the Chairman, should constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Corporation and all the 
members of the Executive Committee should be full 
time members. Like the Chairman, the other five 
members of the Executive Committee, who may be 
described as Functional Members, may be appointed 
for a minimum period of five years. While appointing 
the Functional Members, preference may be given to 
the senior most officers of the Corporation who arc well 
acquainted with the various aspects of the Corporation’s 
Working and who, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, arc men of outstanding competence and 
experience fit to occupy such high positions in the 
Corporation. 

The following steps should be taken : 

(1) Remove the present difibrentiatjon between 
Branch Offices and Sub-offices by suitably reallocating 
areas and personnel, so that, by the end of a period of 
two years there are only Branches that can satisfy the 
revised new business requirements. 

2. Raise the target of production of all the Branch 
Offices to a minimum new business of Rs. 2 crores in 
the case of offices locafcd in places with a population 
of less than 5 lakhs (.according to the latest census) and 
Rs. 4 crores in the case of offices locafcd in places with a 
population of 5 lakhs or more (only completed business 
is to be counted). 

3. Allow these units a period of 2 years to satisfy the 
new criteria laid down for a new business. If within 
this period of two years, the concerned offices do not 
come up to the expectations, a review should bo made 
and suitable action taken. 

4. Within a period of two years, transfer all the 
P.H.S. functions referred to in the foregoing paragraphs 
from the Divisional Offices to the Branch Offices. 

5. Retain the staff that will become surplus in the 
Divisional Offices when the P.H.S. functions are trans- 
ferred to the Branches, and reallocate them to the 
Branch Offices, thus providing all Branch Offices with 


adcqu.itc staff to discharge the functions entrusted Id 
them including the realization of the revised new 
business criteria. 

An immediate review of the administr.ative, as distinct 
from the financial, powers now being exercised by the 
Central and Zonal Offices should be conducted to 
determine the administrative powers that should bo 
delegated to the Divisional Offices, in order that the 
Division.al Offices may function in the same manner 
and with the same powers tis the Head Offices of the 
erstwhile insurance companies, of course subject to the 
difference that they arc units of the same Corporation. 
The supervisory and other functions, like recruitment 
of staff, maintenance of Provident Fund and House 
Property Accounts, etc., should be transferred to the 
Divisional Offices. This redistribution and delegation 
of powers should be compfeted in the course of the next 
two years. 

Duties like th: recruitment of staff, enforcement of 
discipline, maintenance of Provident Fund Accounts, 
House Property Accounts, etc., that can be appropri- 
ately transferred from the Zonal Offisos to the 
Divisional Offiecs should immediately be tr.ansferrcd to 
the Divisional Offices, other duties like Actuarial 
Valuation, underwriting of proposals beyond the limits 
that may be laid down for the Divisional Offices, and 
general superintendence and guidance, etc., may be 
transferred to the Central Office, and the Zonal Offices 
may be abolished, subject to the recommendation, that 
we have made about the necessity to maintain Zonal 
Cells in the Central Office during the period of transac- 
tion. This process of reorganisation should be completed 
during the next two years. 

An immediate review may bo made of the charges 
held by the lop offieers of the Corporation in order to 
see how responsibilities can be redistributed and each 
of the Functional Members entrusted with the charge 
of one or more departments to ensure well-defined and 
equal distribution of work. The working of the Central 
Office may bo streamlined to ensure proper co-ordina- 
tion among the various departments. 

By and large, it would appear that an unjustifiably 
large share of expenses has been allocated to the Gene- 
ral Department. 

The Corporation should evolve a scientific system of 
allocation of common expenses taking all factors into 
account, so that only a just and equitable share of the 
common expenses is charged to the General Insurance 
Department. 

The Corporation should direct all its “tied” business 
(general insurance business) to be placed with its fully 
owned subsidiary, the Oriental Fire and General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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NATIONAL COAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
COMMITTEE, 1967— REPORT FIRST 

New Delhi, Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals, Department 
of Mines and Metals, 1968. 300p. 


Chairman : Sliri G.R. Kamat. 

Members : Shri Mohan Lai Gautani ; Sliri S.S. 

Saluja ; 

Secretary : Shri Ram Saliay. 

APPOINTMENT 

The performance of the National Coal Development 
Corporation Ltd., Ranchi (a Public Sector Undertak- 
ing) has been causing concern for some time past in ns 
much as production has not been commensurate witli 
the investment made and there is no adequate return 
on capital invested. There may be scope for improve- 
ment in regard to sucli matters as planning, administra- 
tive and organisational set-up staffing, procurement of 
equipment, control of stores, financial and budgetary 
control management employees relationship and market- 
ing. The alleged malpractices and financial irrcgulatories 
need also looking into. 

Government feel that an independent review of 
these problems, among other issues, is likely to be help- 
ful at this stage in order to enable remedial actions to 
be taken for removing any deficiencies which may be 
affecting overall and detailed performance of the Vari- 
ous Units of the National Coal Development Corpo- 
ration Government of India in the Ministry of Steel, 
Mines and Metals, Department of Mines and Metals, 
therefore appointed the Committee Vide its Resolu- 
tion No. C 2-8 0)167 dated July 22, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To identify and assess deficiencies in regard to all 
these aspects of the Working of the National Coal 
Development Corporation and ; 

To suggest remedial action and the improvement 
that should be made in the policy and organisational 
set-up of the Corporation; also to specify thataliegcd 
malpractices and financial irregularities. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Some Historical Perspective; Immedi- 
ate Tasks Before the N.C.D.C.; Structure of Manage- 
ment Board of Directors; Relationship Between the 
Corporation and the Central Government ; The Board 
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of Directors; Suggest Composition; Some Problems 
Relating Mainly to Headquarters Management; Summ- 
ary of Conclusions and Recommendations; Appendices 
from I to V. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

For the Third Five Year Plan, the target for 
National Coal Development Corporation was 31.0 mil- 
lion tonnes out of a total production target for the 
coal industry of 98.5 million tonnes. The target appe. 
ars, in retrospect, to have been based on questionable 
assumptions. 

2. It was with a view to fulfilling the high Plan tar- 
gets that the National Coal Development Corporation 
embarked on an expensive programme for acquiring 
machinery and manpower and for the Development 
of mines in several areas, particularly in the outlying 
areas of Madliya Pradesli, Orissa and Maharashtra. 
Some of the present difficulties of National Coal Deve- 
lopment Corporation arc duo to the magnitude of the 
development and Jhc speed witli wliicli it was under- 
taken. Large and expensive projects which tlie N.C.D.C. 
had undertaken have led to investments in capital assets 
whicli are not presently needed for liic current level 
of production. 

3. In the process of development with speed and 
since 1964, of rctrencliment and readjustment, several 
organisational weaknesses had not received adequate 
attention and stresses and strain have appeared alTcct- 
ing all aspects of working of N.C.D.C. 

4. It is likely that after some years, provided the eco- 
nomy picks up at the rate whicli is essential for the 
country’s industrial growth, tlic N.C.D.C. could become 
the main stay for meeting the increased fuel demand in 
the country. The immediate problems before the 
National Coal Development Corporation are : 

(a) To build up sales in a competitive market; 

(b) To remove organisational and other weaknesses; 
and 

(c) To economise on tlic methods of production. 
Sales 

S. For reorganising the N.C.D.C.’s sales offices and 
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sales procedure, the following steps should be taken 
immediately : 

(a) The Corporation should undertake the survey 
of the market, current and prospective for each of its 
mines; 

(b) It should then establish else contracts with its 
principal perspective customers and wiicrcver possible 
enter into long-term contracts with them; 

(c) The Corporation should guarantee continuity of 
supplies; 

(d) Quality should be rigidly adhemd to. A system 
of inspection at the time of leading .and surprise checks 
at the destination in the ease of largo consumers 
should be introduced to ensure standards; 

(c) Prices should bo competitive and related to the 
quality of supplies reduction and rebate should be 
provided to large consumers for sales in excess 
of guaranteed minimum and also for prompt payment; 

(0 As a public sector undertaking, N.C.D.C. has 
the special responsibility of developing expanding mar- 
kets, partieuiarly in ibe rural areas; 

(g) As far as possible sales to public enterprises and 
even to large private sector enterprises should he made 
direct and not through middlemen. The middlemen’s 
services could, however, be utilised for developing the 
markets fully and for exploring new markets. The 
appointment of such middlemen as agents for sales* 
should be made after careful selection with due regard 
to their financial status and capacity to cxp.uid the 
markets in the particular area. Their functions and 
Ibbilities should be clearly defined and their obligations 
enforced; 

(h) There should be closer liaison at working levels 
between the area ofilccrs and collieries on one hand and 
the sales department on the other; 

(i) The billing system should be .speeded up. Hills 
can be prep.ired daily and for c.ach consignment and 
sent direct by the collieries or Area Accounts Offices to 
consignees keeping the control sales office infi'rmcd for 
the purpose of watching the recoveries. Intcre.sl should 
be charged on ovcrducs. 

Transport 

6. The Railwa>’s may examine the procedure for the 
allotment and supply of wages in the context of the situ- 
ation prevailing .after decontrol with a view to simply- 
fying them and removing over — centralisation. With a 
little adjustment it should be possible to ensure that 
there is regularity in the supply of wagons and punctua- 
lity in their arrival at the colliery. There should also be 
proper arrangement for liaison between the N.C.D.C. 
and the Railways at various levels. 

Production Planning 

'7. E.ach mine should prepare cost data reflecting the 


•actual expenditure and showing separately tlio direct 
costs wliich vary with production and llio over-head 
and fixed costs. The cost data should be capable of 
identifying cost elements which are within the control 
of the local managers. Store; accounts sliould be 
brought up-to-date and the fmaucial and cost accounts 
reconciled. 

Services of persons trained in Industrial Engineering 
should also he employed for bringing about Iiighcr 
productivity ami lower e 'its . 

On the b.isis oriliee.).t d.ita. the Headquarters of 
the N.C.D.C. sfiojUldra .v up an annual plan of pro- 
duction which would give optimum trading position. 
Sale; clforts .ind production ciTorls should be concen- 
trated on those collieries where there is a large margin 
iretween sales reaii/. ilioa and production cost or at Ic.ast 
the variable element in it. In collieries svhero the eco- 
nomics are iinf.ivoiir.iblc the N.C.D.C. may even consi- 
der suspending prodiiclion or .abandoning them. 

Stores And I’lirehascs 

8. In order to cn.uresnDolh and regular supply of 
plant, equipment, stores a id spare parts, the following 
measures are siiggcoed ; 

(a) The indenting proecdure should he simplified. 
In this respect we recommend that posts of Controller 
of Store; and Controller of I’lirehase be combined; 

(b) fo the m.isim im esient possible rate contracts 
for c.ich important store should be arranged with mtire 
than one supplier; 

(c) The Corp.iralion should take special measures 
to ensure full utilisation of tho mamif during capacity 
which it has in its w.irkdiops. 

Accounts 

9. In all the .ireas. stored v.iliiatioi accounts have 
not been kept up-lo-d.ile. fliis laciiin is believed to be 
responsible for the exhibition of large cost accounts with 
financial accounts as well as for the exhibition of large 
tiunntilies of “Stores in iranut” m the annual balance 
sheet. The stores aeeounts should be brought up-to- 
date .as from some pre-deiermined date. If this is done, 
it should be possible to provide not only the monthly 
reconciliation of the costs and the financial .accounts 
but also to present the monthly balance sheet for cacli 
area and each accounting unit. 

As tlic transactions in the areas are large, the use of 
imprest .accounts system docs not appc.ar to be appro- 
priate. The arer accounts office could bo rc.quired lo 
produce complete accounts monthly, quarterly and 
annually. 

Internal Aiirtif ; The Internal Audit Section requires 
to bo strengthened urgently both in number and asked 
to locate wastes and loopholes if any. While the 
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accounts arc decentralised and become parts of the 
area offices, the internal audit should be the respomi- 
bilits’ of the management at the Headquarters. 

Administration And Organisation 

10. Some of measures needed for infusing sense of 
discipline and toning up of the administration arc 

indicated below : . j 

(a) The duties and functions of each officer should 

be defined clearlj; 

(b) The present comparimental approach of officers 
in different branches should be given up ; and 

(c) The administrative procedures should provide 
for incentive for good work and speedy penalty for 
lapses. 

SlrucUirc Of Management 

H. The system of nominating a Board of Directors 
compresed mainly of officials of interested Ministries 
and organisations has resulted in break of continuity 
and insufiicient interest by Directors in the work of the 
Corporation, and a virtual abdication of the process by 
the Board. While the Board in which the powers were 
formally and legally vested remained inactive, the effec- 
tive power was in the Department of Mines and Metals 
and the Managing Director. The Committee feels that 
the balance of power should be restored and the powers 
and responsibilities of the Central Goremment, the 
Board of Directors and the Managing Director defined. 

Relationship Befueen The Corporation And The Central 
Government 

12. The areas of responsibility of the Government 
and the Board of Directors as envisaged in the Articles 
of Association of the Company Should be reaffirmed. 
The Central Government should concern itself 
mainly with the affairs of the Corporation in regard to 
the development plans. The Government may also lay 
down codes of conduct for labour relations, trading 
practices, etc., which may be common to all public 
undertakings. All other matters such as coordination 
with other Government agencies (c.g., Hindustan Steel, 
Electricity Undertakings), pricing policy etc., should 
be left to the Board of Directors and the Management 
of the Corporation. In particular all matters relating 
to revenue collieries should be finally disposed of by the 
Board of Directors and under its supendsion and 
guidance by the Managing Director and the top manag- 
ment. In respect of these collieries, the Central 
Government should however receive a performance 
budget before the beginning of the financial year and 
periodical progress reports, financial and phj-sical. 

WTiecc the Central Government intervenes with its 
powers of issue of Directive, in public interest. 


the concomitant financial impact should be met from 
Government revenues. The Corporation's babnee 
sheet should not be saddled with the burden of the 
resulting losses. 

DcTclopmcnt Of New Projects 

13. In regard to the development projects, the 
Government should require N.C.D.C. to prepare project 
reports containing justification for taking up the projea, 
c.xpected financial results, way in which the mine is to 
be developed, details of equipment required etc. 

14. In the present context of demand, N.C.D.C. 
need not undertake any new projects for some j-ears 
e.xccpt to cater to the needs of a specific consumer. 
Since large coat consuming projects like steel plants and 
power houses lake overal years for being commission- 
ed, N.C.D.C. need plan new mines only at the same 
time as the consuming projects. Detailed planning, 
even if it is time consuming should precede the develop- 
ment work as it would lead to reduction in the construc- 
tion time and economy in cost. 

15. At the time of preparation of a new project 
itself, the planning authorities should indicate faircly 
clearly as to the stage at which the project should be 
brought on to the revenue account. The situation 
thcrcafier, could be reviewed by a group of technical and 
iinancial officials at the Headquarters in consultation 
with the Area General M.-uiager and the Project Officer. 
The group would advise at the date from which the 
project should brought on to the revenue account. The 
Corporation's decision in the matter could also be 
subject to the approval of the Government of India. 

Depreciation Fund 

16. The Corporation should maintain a separate 
depreciation fund for meeting the expenditure on major 
maintenance and replacement of machinery instead of 
the present practice of adjusting the depreciation pro- 
vision in the annual capital budget. It would be in the 
interests of the Corporation as well as in accordance 
with best business practice if the Central Government 
were to meet the entire cash requirements for all the 
capital development schemes leaving its internal 
resources to be used for working capital, replacement 
needs or if any surplus is still available, for investment 
in Central Government Securities. 

Composition OF The Board Of Directors 

17. The Chairman of the Board of Directors may 
be whole-time or part-time, but when a part-time 
Ch.iirman is appointed, c.ire should bo taken to see 
that he is in a position to devote a great deal of his 
time and interest to the work of the Corporation, and 
provide adequate guidance to the Managing Director. 
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In particular, the Chairman should be required to 
assume hieh level public relations duties. ^ 

18. Other whole-time Directors should be appointed 
in consultation with the Chairman and Managing 
Director, one for Finance, one for Technical matters 
and one for Administrative matters; 

19. The whole-time Directors should work as a 
team and while the Managing Director will have over- 
riding powers, the decisions sliould ordinarily be reached 
throiigh consultations and discussions. Working pro- 
cedures should be specially evolved to ensure this team 
approach. 

20. Besides the Chairman and the whole-time 
Directors, and in addition to 3 or 4 part-time Direc- 
tors, one representative each of the Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Metals and the Ministry of Finance 
and a person with knowledge and experience of trade 
union matters should be nominated to the Board. 
The Committee docs not consider it necessary for other 
Ministries of the Government of India or public under- 
takings like, Hindustan Steel Limited, Mining and 
Allied Machinery Corporation etc., to be represented 
on the Board. 

21. In order to enable the part-time Directors to 
make an ctfcclivc contribution to the work of the 
Corporation, their appointment should be renewed as 
necessary so that each incumbent holds the position for 
not less than 3 continuous years and possibly even 5 
continuous years. The whole-time Directors should be 
appointed for a minimunt period of 5 years which could 
be c.xtcnded ns necessary. 

Headquarters Management 

22. The Committee fully endorses the extent of 
delegation of powers at present made to the Managing 
Director. In llic exercise of these powers he would 
have full authority to over-rule the other functional 
directors. 

23. To enable the Board of Directors to function 
properly, they should prescribed a number of returns 
and reports which should be brought to the meetings 
periodically. 

24. The Committee suggests tliat sufficient powers 
be rcdclegatcd to the heads and officials of various 
departments at Headquarters so as to relieve the 
Managing Director of routine unimportant work. 

25. Ordinarily the Managing Director should not 
be incharge of any specific department. However, for 
some time to come, sales an J sales promotion will have 


to be specifically looked after by him. The Sales 
Manager will work directly under him. 

26. The Technical Director should be in charge of 
all technical departments and have under him a Chief 
Engineer (Production) responsible for the planning of 
Production and Operation of revenue collieries, a Chief 
Engineer (Planning) responsible for all matters connee- 
ted with development projects, Cliief Engineer 
(Electrical and Mechanical), Geologist and Civil 
Engineers. 

27. The Finance Director should be incharge of 
Internal Audit, Accounts and Financial Advice. The 
Internal Audit should be strengthened early and asked 
to undertake studies of comparative iinii costs etc. The 
Cliief Cost Accounts Officer should coordinate the cost 
data, provide tcchnic.al guidance and bring to the notice 
of the management, matters arising out of the cost data 
that require their attention. 

28. The Area General M.tnagcrs should be em- 
powered to over-rule their Financial Advisers where 
they consider it necessary to do so in (he interest of pro- 
duction and progress of development projects. They 
should however, be required to record llicir reasons and 
to resort the matters to (he Headquarters immediately 
thereafter. 

29. The Director in-cliargc of Administration 
should have under him a Chief of Administration and 
a Chief Personnel Officer. He should also be in charge 
of Stores and Purchase and miscellaneous departments 
like Security, Medical, Legal and Public Relations. 
Vigil.ancc should remain with the Managing Director. 

30. The whole-time Directors stiould be carefully 
selected and if necessary Iiigher salaries may be given 
for attracting suitable persons. 

31. In the present org.anisalional chart, the Area 
General Managers are shown as subordinalc to and 
under the control of the Director of Production. It 
would be more appropriate to show tlicm as under the 
Control of llic Managing Director and the Head- 
quarters management group. 

32. Greater attention should be paid to ensure tliat 
all the top posts are properly slaficd anti not left vacant. 

33. The procedure for sanctioning the top posts and 
ffiling them up hasty be speeded up and if necessary, the 
Dcp.ariment of Mines and Metals could seek delegation 
of necessary powers for the purpose. 

34. Duties and rcponsibililies of each official in the 
Headquarters office should be properly defined and well 
understood by each person working in it. 
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INDUSTRIAL LICENSING POLICY INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

1967— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Industrial Development, International 
Trade and Company Affairs, Dept, of Industrial Development. 
1969 4 Vols. : Vol. 1 Main Report, Vols. 2-4 Appendix. 


CImirnian : Prof. M.S. Thacker, Chairman of llic 
Commitlcc resigned on 22nd April, 1968 ; 
Shri Subimal Dull appointed to succeed 
himjoined on 4th May, 1968. 

Members : H.K. Paranjape ; S. Mohan Kuniara- 
manglam. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Expert Committee to enquire into the Working 
of Industrial Licensing System during the past ten years 
was appointed by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Industrial Development, International Trade and 
Company Affairs in the Department of Industrial 
Development dated July 22, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To enquire into the Working of the Industrial 
Licensing System in the last ten years \viiha\icwto 
ascertaining whether the larger industrial houses have, 
infact, secured undue advantage over other applicants 
in the matter of issue of such licenses, and if they have 
received a disproportionately large share of such 
licenses, whether there w;is sulTiciont justification for 
this. 

(ii) To assess to what extent the licences issued to the 
larger industrial houses have been actually implemented 
and whether the failure to do so has resulted in pre- 
emption of capacity and the sluitting out of other 
cnterprcncurs. 

(iiij To examine to wliat extent the licences issued 
have been in consonance with tlic Policy of the Govern- 
ment as laid down in the Industrial Policy Resolution 
of 30th April 1956, particularly in regard to the regional 
dispersal of industries, the growth of small scale and 
medium industries and the policy of import substitu- 
tion. 

The Commitlcc will also enquire whether andifsj 
how far, the policies followed by specialised financial 
Institutions, such as the Industrial Finance Corporation 
and the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India in adv.incing loans to industries have resulted in 
any undue reference being given to the larger industrial 
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houses. 

In view of the nature of the Inquiry entrusted to the 
Committee, Government conferred on the Committee 
Powers under the Commissions of Inquiry Act 1952 on 
31st August 1967. The Committee was originally called 

the “Expert Committee on Industrial Licensing” 
Subsequently, it was designated as the “Industrial 
Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee.” 
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licensing system has operated regarding the share 
obtamd by the Larger Induslrial Houses in the licences 
issued and the shutting out of other entrepreneurs and 
also how far the results of its Working were in conso- 
nance with the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, 
it should be remembered that the Licensing System 
did not always have before it clear guidelines about 
these matters. Tlie IDRA attempted to set up a system 
which would bring “under central control” the develop- 
ment .and regulation of a number of important 
industries, the activities of which affect the country as a 
whole and the development of which must be governed 
by economic factors of all India import,” and it tvas 
however, apparent from the beginning that licensing had 
to be used m combination with various other instru- 
ments at Government disposal if the major objectives of 
Its Industrial Policy and Plans had to be attained. 
While the necessity to use these different, instruments in 
a well designed combination was realized even at the 
time or the First Five Year Plan, adequate operational 
methods for such co-ordinated use of these instruments 
wwe never devised. Our examination of the working 
ol the financial institutions clearly suggests that there 
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was inadotiualo co-ordination rcRanling the use of licen- 
sing and financial assistancc—tlic two most important 
instruments available to Govt. I'or regulating, guiding 
and assisting industry in tlic private sector. 

We have already pointed out tlrat while the general 
objective of preventing concentration of economic 
power and monopolistic tendencies was cmphasir.cd on a 
number of occasions from I94S onwards, no specific 
i nstruction was given lltal the licensing aullioritics 
should keep this purpose in view. Our studies sliow 
that licensing in the earlier years w;is guided for more by 
technic,al than by economic leave alone social, 
considerations. It may, therefore, not be considered 
surprising that during a large part of titc period of our 
inquiry, not only was no attempt made to use licensing 
to prevent the further growth of the Larger Industrial 
Houses, but the process actu.ally worked in tlicir favour. 
It was only in 1950 that the problem of concentration 
and disparities was specifically posed, leading to the 
appointment of the Mahaianobis Committee and later to 
the Monopolies Inquiry Commission (MIC). 

After the report of the MIC was published in 
October, 1965, for the first lime a list of Large 
Industri.al Houses (or Rusincss Groups) with their 
composition was available to the licensing authorities. 
Even after this no clear direction was issued to the 
licensing authorities and the financial institutions 
regarding how they should treat applicants from Large 
Houses. 

Unlike the objective of preventing concentration of 
economic power, the objective of planned industrial 
des’clopment had been accepted as relevant for the 
licensing sj'stcm right from the beginning. However, for 
reasons tliat we have already discussed in the previous 
chapters, the licensing system as it actually worked 
could not ensure the development of industries mainly 
according to Plan priorities. Tlic lack of clarity about 
Plan targets and their implications in terms of creation 
of capacity, the fiailurc of ih: planning authorities to 
work out inter sc priorities among different industries, 
the uncertainty about resources that prcs-ailcd, and the 
non-availahility of any properly worked out industry 
plan on the basis of which individu.al decisions on 
licensing could be i.iken witliin a raiion.al framework- 
all these contributed to the inadequacies and failure of 
the licensing s\ stem. Difficulties in defining the concept 
of ‘capacity’ — combined with persistent failure to work 
out clear ideas on the subject, made the position worse. 
The result was that such industrial development .as took 
place according to the priorities indicated by the plans 
was either in public sector or to the extent it was found 
anyway profitable in the private sector. Licensing 
failed to prevent the growth of capacity in less essential 
industries; and it could not be expected directly to 


ensure the creation of capacity ip the more essential 
ones. The Planning Commission’s vagueness about the 
importance to be attached to the targets given and its 
failure to insist on maintenance of the priorities 
indicated also contributed to this development. 

Import substitution was one of the main objectives 
of the Plans. The role of licensing in it had to be 
confined to ensuring that within the framework of 
development laid down, such saving of foreign exchange 
was attempted as was consistent with the long-term 
objectives of development nnd self-reliance. Our Study 
of licensing logeilicr willi other accompanying mc,isurcs 
such as authorisation of capital goods imports and 
approval of foreign collaborations .shows that these did 
not in many cases operate cfTectivcly towards tlic 
attainment of the objective. While the ‘indigenous 
angle’ was emphasized in authorising capital goods 
imports, in numerous instances capacities were 
permitted to be created in less essential industries while 
the more essential ones were starved of resources. 
I'orcign collaboration agreements including foreign 
equity participation were permitted in non-essential 
areas nnd in repetitive ways. Short-term balance of 

p. aymcnt considcr.itions were permitted to establish 
capacities in industries where .and when they had no 
special contribution to make, to the disadvant.agc of 
indigenous manufacture and technical know-how. 

Regarding regional dispersal, the licensing system, as 
we have already pointed out, could have played only a 
limited role. A more positive role would have been 
possible if there liad been industry plans regarding the 
development of important industries on a long range 
b.asis, broadly indicating the appropriate regional 
dispersal of the industry. In a few eases like fertilisers 
where attempts were made from time to time to work 
out such plans, licensing did attempt to ensure regional 
dispersal. In the absence of such plans, however there 
was little that the licensing authorities could do in this 
respect. Our studies show that from time to time, the 
licensing authorities attempted to favour locations in 
industrially less developed States, and these have 
resulted in some industrial units being established in 
such Stales. However not many proposals for location 
in industrially less developed States w-crc received, and 
in some of them, where licences were granted, imple- 
mentation w.as poor. There was also the practical 
difficulty that licensing could not discriminate among 
Slates especially as tlicrc was no generally agreed list of 
industrially advanced and backward Stales or regions. 
The problem of favouring better locations also come up 

ag. ainst strong political pressures as in the case of the 
sugar industry. Sucli pressures led to licensing more 
capacity than necessary, or alternatively, distributing 
capacity among uneconomic units so as to satisfy the 
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demands for location from a larger number of Stales. 
The growth of small and medium industries could be 
encouraged through the licensing system only in areas 
where reservations for certain products or processes 
could be sueccssfully enforced at an appropriate stage of 
the development of the concerned industries, and these 
were accompanied by supporting measures such as 
technical, financial and marketing assistance. We have 
also observed how, in a number of instances, this 
objective was overlooked cither because of a lack of 
clear guidelines, or because the authorities apparently 
gave way to various kinds of pressures. 

In the matter of ensuring that the approach laid 
down in the Industrial Policy Resolution regarding the 
role of the public, co-operative and private sectors, the 
licensing system could not do much by itself. The lack 
of growth of the public sector to any significant extent 
in industries listed in Scliediilc ‘B’ cannot be principally 
ascribed to a failure of the licensing authorities. The 
cause of this failure to a large extent lies elsewhere. The 
Same can be said about the failure to help the develop- 
ment of the co-operative sector in industry. Our studies, 
however, show that when there was a choice between 
the public sector and the private sector the licensing 
authorities in some important cases took decisions in 
favour of the private sector. 

Finally, what can bo clearly stated about the 
licensing system is that even within the limits of the 
system, the attempt to ensure the attainment of its 
specific objectives was lialp hearted. Licences were 
issued in excess of capacity targets even in non-cssciuial 
industries. Influential parties and Large Houses were 
permitted to prompt capacities. The follow-up of 
licences was unsystematic and licences remained 
unimplemeiucd for long periods without any steps being 
taken to revoke them; at the same time, otliers were re- 
fused licences on the ground of no scope when authoris- 
ing capital goods imports the scrutiny in important cases 
was so inadequate that a number of concerns were able 
to establish capacities for in excess of those ticenscj to 
them : and the plea of substantial expansion at little or 
no foreign exchange cost was later used as a method to 
obtain regularisation. In quite a few cases, regularisa- 
tion was permitted even witliout tiny such formality. 
Production for in c.xcess of licensed capacity has gone 
on four years in the case of a number or concerns with- 
out Government taking any steps. 

To recapitulate our gener.il conclusion in the earlier 
chapters, the licensing system worked in such a way as 
to provide a disproportionate share in the newly licc.iscd 
capacity to a few concerns belo.nging to the large 
Industrial Sector. The maximum benefit of all this went 
to a few Large Houses. Our conclusion, therefore,- is that 
the licensing system was not properly organised for the 
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purposes which it was expected to achieve; the authori- 
tics concerned were not clear about these objectives and 
no clear guidelines for their attainment were ever laid 
down. The result has been that the licensing system has 
not contributed adequately to the attainment of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution and Plans. The licensing 
system by itself, however, can only be held partially 
responsible for this failure. 

Licensing to Conlimic : The question now before us is 
wlicihor, in spite of its failures in the past, the system 
should be maintained with necessary improvements in 
its organisation and procedures, or it should be aban- 
doned. We have received a large number of memoranda 
from individuals .is well as various professional organi- 
sations, and study of these reveals that there is a agree- 
ment on the necessity to maintain the licensing system in 
some form while removing its defects. Specialised 
bodies sot up by Government have also made recom- 
mendations lo Government. All of them suggest n't 
abolition but modification of the licensing system. The 
Swamin.athan Committee and its successor, while c,xa- 
mining the procedures of industrial licensing, came to 
certain conclusions about the manner in which the scope 
of licensing should be modified, and following this 
Government has implemented a policy of deliccnsing a 
number of industries. It Ins been stated that such 
deliccnsing has been effected in the case of industries in 
which no sigmfie.tnt import of capital goods was invol- 
ved. which could be considered as of sullicient priority 
to encourage their development and which would not be 
expected to intrude into fields reserved for small scale 
induslrics. We are not certain that all the industries 
deliccnsing satisfy those criteria. Following another 
rceonmend.uion of the Swaminathan Committee, the 
c.xomtioi limit was raised in 1964 to Rs. 25 lakhs so 
as to reduce the number of undertaking regarding which 
scrutiny wdl have to be mad; by licensing aulliorilics 
and also in free undertaking of this size from the dilfi- 
cullies involved in the licensing process. 

Prof. R.K.. Hazari, to w.iosa Report o.i Industrial 
licensing a reference has already been made earlier in 
our Report, recommended that this c.xcmption limit 
should be raised further to Rs. one crorc. He justified 
this propos.al on similar grounds. More recently, the 
Planning Commission in the Draft Fourth Five Year Plan 
has suggested a revision in th; scope and operation of 
the licensing system as a part of an overall ‘revision of 
the present regime of controls.” 

All these indicates that there is wide spread rc.aliza- 
tion that, in th; conditions that exist in India, if the 
problems that the country faces arc to be solved with 
speed, we cannot but continue on the path of planned 
development that wo have adopted. If industrial 
department is to lake place as a part of an over all 
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(levclopmciit pl.m, ;in>l n! ihc lime \m' li.nc to 

iiUi'inpt to ;5chic\c the ot'jcwiiNci cioiiK-i.nicil in the 
consiiUition Mul '('ell out in tin; Imliuiti.tl Policy 
n.''Oliilioi> of l‘>5t>, it i' cvcnli.il to tt.uc: nn in'tiumcnl 
for inJii'iii.il pt.mniiii: 'ncit as llic one fori'..'ii ihtonpti 
the InJii'tiicA (Dcvcl 'I'ni'.-nt anti Kci'iilation) Act. 

Prctrnlini; rcmiomlc f'om'cnlndion 

A' Ihscc t'lil of <>iir foor’l'cim' of Ucfftcr.i.v "etc 
'IKci' c.ilU rcl.ilcti to tile iiinloc .'.ni.t-.v o''!.> ncti 

ftoni the liccn'iiic *>'iem a*, "ell .t. the I'm.m.ial iii'iiin- 
liom by the I atycr lnilii-.iti.al lloii'e. or. ti' ii'o the 
concept tlial \w h.i'C ntc.I, the l,nfp: liultiitrial Sector; 
it "onhl be api'topri.ilc iniii.tlly to dv.tl with the iptc'- 
tion "hcihet v.v c'pect liceii'inp. in ftiinic to t't.iy an 
effective ri'lc in prcvenlinp sneh rttlv-.int.ip-c from .nee it- 
ini; to the l.arpe linht'ttt.al .Sector. It it onr view tint 
licentint; bat <>n1y a 'm.rll ti'Ic li> pl.iy in icipecl t'f 
tbit objective of preventinr. conccnti.ilnm of economic 
power, both in the 'enve of the provvtii of l.aipe loiliiit- 
ti.il Hornet arnl con-.diiv, .ami in the 'rut,' <if pro.Incl- 
vvitc nionopolic'. ‘1 tie in.ij-’r imirorncnt for tb' .itt.'in- 
nient t'f ihit objective tv the I'n’iw-.e.l Moiiop<ihc'. 
C'ommittion, ami a Hill for iliit porpo-e hat alre.nly 
K-cn imroiluceit in P.trli.imenl. We lui|vc that .vt .a rcnilt 
of tbit ptopiHcil Icsivl.ttioti. a Monopobev Cornmivvion 
"111 I'c tel lip "i'll MitVicienl (vnven .ami mle.tmate or-pa- 
nitaiion to ilea! vMib the problem", of cor:..enir.inoii of 
ecoiiemi? power .at v.ell .at protiue! moitopobe-. .Strcli an 
tirpanit.ation tan clTcctivcly pievenl omliic ptovvlli of 
an imhvuUi.il House m a variety of imlif.irict for v.bicb 
there it no tpeci.al technical or eeonomie jintilictlion. 
It "ill .also be uvcfit! in prevrnlim; the mittipc of mono- 
polictiic pov cr "tcre pioilnci monopi'hcv arc in- 
soKctl. 

The liniit.iiion of the licenvin;; in'irmnent in ilm. 
fctpect It licit It is not only a (lepanse insltonienl hill n 
c.an only be m.cil foi a tps'cific puips’ e. ti?., I'crmiv.ion 
or teriis.il of pcrinittion i(i M.at: a nets mill or to capaiul 
ctistir.i; capacity. We h.ate come acro't many in-.lancet 
"here .application' for licence' vserr ni.atic in tariout 
nan M-imliviiliirils as "dl at bii'iiK"a.t eoncernt llioiiph 
the uhifn.ite bcncliciaiy of llie licence ".it ctpccicsl to 
be a particular Imhisin.il Hontc. It tsonhl Ire ililhciili 
for the hccn'ini; anlhoiiiiet in every c.i'c tofmdtnil 
v.heihcr and li'wh.il ctlciu an applicant i-- lel.itcd to 
an c.tistinp, Imliisirial House, .md vvhcllicr after obtain- 
inp. the Ilccrcc. he intends to brini; in timie Indu'lri.al 
Hi'U'l for the implcrncmalion <'i the lucncc. Mote- 
over, "hen vse find that this pr.ict'ce ts.it not un- 
coinrn.in cten at a limc "hen there sv.it no dcliiiitc 
policy ayainst ('ermitlinp. I.nrjie Iiuhisirial Hoiitcs 
to prow further, tlie use of v.iriout Mibterfiii’Ct 


to ohi.iln licences tlirniip.h nomincct or to ncqiiirc corl- 
Ifol over coricetnt vvliieli have obtained licence-; it likely 
to hcvoin-' more "id.-tpre.id tvlicn 'ticli a p.ilicy it 
cle.arly I.iid d.nvn. We are mihcatinr. later in tin-; cli.ap- 
ter th-e m imicr in winch imhittrial lieentiiu; e.in ho iitcd 
at an mtiiiimcril for presenim.t the prouih of concern' 
n'tiVi.iie sviili the harpe Imlnttrial Sector in certain 
liehlt of industry, t.icensim; e m also he to used at to 
prevent umtaly l,ui;e c.ip.iciiiev bciivr pivcn to ctitlin}; 
pi.'iUiceit wiih th' iibj .vl of prcveiirm-' m rn ip.ilitl'c 
c-mirol of eert.im I'r.i.licis, It it rr. nie i’-rn'ied c.ither 
lire objective of preve'im: e.i t;c iirauoi aid fiirlhcr 
pios.ih of ib.r l.arp.e In. I mri.il Scclot. 

l ater in ttm. eb.iptcr. we tti.ill dc.il m riclail vviili 
llie mmrer in v.h di pniicip.i! mviiimmnv shoiiUl oper- 
ate 111 combiriaimn vviili hccnviiip and other iii'tru- 
meiilt. iM lint tia-."c, howctcr. we tv.mUl like to deal 
"rlti a 111 ijor aspect of ilie to'c of tlie lin.ineral inttiui- 
tioiu tvitli icfcreiico to lli-e prevention of c.i teonir.ilion 
of cvonomtc p "ser on one hand ,ind the provvih of tlie 
public tector on the oilier. Wc hate indicated earlier in 
our Kepoft. ili.ti, ihoiieh it was c-mtemplaicd in tlic 
Imhitiii.tl I’ohct Hc'i'liitnm of I'JJfi ihal in ."i mmther 
of ne.'lv ilesdopmp imlusiries htted m Kdi-rdalc 'If 
the Slate "ill pl.iy a-i iiicre.ivm.'.ly .-iciive role, in fact 
tins his not h ipi'cned to ant M[’m(icanl etlent. On: of 
tlie main r.iounili for tint failure it t.ud to Ive the lick 
of fman.i.'l re .oiircci available with llr: pubhc vector 
for fiiriher dcvdi'pmcnl We have ahc.idy tecil lunv, 
v.h.it III Our opinion it a wroMp. micrprd.vlion of the 
rittutanccof the I tn.ance Mmisier at the lime of nation- 
aht.ilion of life inviirancc, hit icvnlied m investment 
fiiiidt vvhicli could I>e m.idc nvailahic by tlie I.IC to the 
priority imhivtnes m the public tcsitor Iveiiis; divcited 
to the pitvalc 'cctor. We hue also te::! lint a numlver 
of nets imhi'.irial projects in ihc private 'ecior have been 
c't.ibbslicd only on Ihc batit of a l.itpc proportion of 
ihcir cost' K-itu: met ihrouph (inmci.rl atsist.ancc provi- 
ds'd I’> piibhe tinar.ci.il iiuiitiilmns, hohit tipnificant 
prop.>r!ioiit of cipiily capital. Ihil lliit cciuily h.is not 
been utilised for effective participation m Ihc m.maKC- 
mcnl of thc'-c concern'. Ily providme. a large part of 
."-.itiance m the form of debenture*' or loant, the public 
liiiancial institution' liasc also denied tlienucKes a 
'lure in capil.d appicciation. 

Tlie Jninl Hector: It is our vicsv lli.ij a thoroui’.h chnnpc 
ill these poheic-s is nesreisary. Whs'rc a vary laipc pro- 
portion of the cost of a new project it r.oin!’ to be met 
liy public hnanc'al institutions eilhei ditectly or throui’.h 
ihf.r suppon, 11 •rm.illy these proj.-ci' s’loiild be set up 
111 llie public sector, riu' dcKt not mean tint ordinary 
slurcholdcrs and even some pris.Ue concerns may not 
Iv associated with .such projects. 'Ihc Companies Act 
alrcavly has piovisioiis rdalinp. to Govt, companies under 
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v.hich equity in such companies can be shared by Central 
and Stale Governments and private parties. There would 
be two main advantages of this polic}-. On the one side 
private interests and in the case of large projects these are 
likely belong to the Large Industrial Sector— would thus 
not be permitted to built up huge industrial empires and 
obtain the benefits accruing from them while essentially 
using in large part public funds and support for such 
development. On the other hand, the objection raised to 
permitting large projects to be developed, eventhough 
such a size might be necessary on techno-economic 
grounds, because of the fear that this would help build 
up a private industrial empire would become irrele- 
vant. On both these grounds, therefore, it is necessary 
that such projects should be treated as belonging to the 
public sector. 

We do not propose to go into details about what 
proportion of project cost being met from the State 
Sector should be treated as the cut-off point for includ- 
ing a project in the public sector. There would also be 
the question whether such proportions should be appli- 
cable to all industries uniformly or they should vary 
from industo’ to industry. We suggest that Government 
should lay down policies in this matter on the basis of 
considerations such as the availability of personnel and 
organisation, and also the private partners, Indian or 
Foreign, that have to be associated with particular pro- 
jects, their participation. It may be that for some time 
to come Government might decide to permit projects 
with significant proportions of public financial assis- 
tance to remain in the private sector. In that case, how- 
ever, we would like to emphasize that they should be 
clearly treated as belonging to the ‘joint sector', and not 
to the private sector. The ‘joint sector’ would, in our 
view, include units in which both public and private 
investment has taken place and where the State takes 
an active part in direction and control. 

We consider it important that when public sector 
financial assistance on any significant scale is provided 
for the private sector, not only should an appropriate 
share in the benefits accruing from the project, after it 
is completed, be available to the State, but the project 
should also necessarily be treated as belonging to the 
‘joint sector’, with proper representation for the State 
in its management. This purpose may be achieved by 
the Financial Institutions insisting on the whole or part 
of their assistance in the form of loans and debentures 
being convertiablc into equity at their option and, if 
necessary, the law should be amended to provide for 
this. It also follows that equity holdings of various 
public financial institutions, the most notable among 
them being the LlC and the UTI, should be cfiectivcly 
used for enlarging the role of the State in the rndkigc- 
ment of private sector industry. I 


We need not go into the details of the organisational 
devices for this purpose. It will obviously be necessary 
to create a suitable well trained managerial cadre of full 
time Public Directors who will represent the State on 
the joint sectors industrial concerns. In view of what we 
are recommending later regarding financial institutions, 
probably the best agency to which this whole task may 
be entrusted would be the IDBI. However, that may be 
organised, we would like to emphasize that the idea 
that financial assistance and even equity holdincs 
should not be normally used by the State and the pubhe 
financial institutions for appropriate participation in the 
private sector concerns so assisted needs to be firmly 
set aside. This would ensure that the management of 
industry is conducted according to the overall policies 
laid down by Government, and that public interest and 
not merely private profit would guide the operations of 
large industrial undertakings in the private sector. This 
would also be an important means of curbing the 
increasing concentration of economic power. Thus the 
development of the ‘joint sector' on these lines is, in 
our view, an important instrument for the attainment 
of this objective, and it is likely to be more eSectire 
than licensing. 

Other Objectives : Even for the attainment of objec- 
tives other than the prevention of concentration, namely, 
the growth of industrially backward regions, that of small 
and medium industries and important substitution, the 
role of licensing will be somewhat limited. As a negative 
instrument licencing can prevent wrong locations, but it 
cannot necessarily further right locations. It should 
also be remembered that even if, in order to ensure 
better regional distribution, licences are given for loca- 
tions in hitherto less industrialised regions, these might 
not be implemented. This has happened in the past. 
Similarly, licensing may prevent the development of 
large scale units where it is contemplated that small 
scale units can be economically efficient and socially 
desirable, but it cannot by itself ensure the growth of 
the small scale units. It can similarly prevent the bring- 
ing into existence of industrial units which are either of 
low priority or which in their operation would require 
large scale maintenance imports over a long period. 
But it cannot by itself help bring into existence the 
more desirable industries. All these limitations of 
licensing as an instrument have to be taken into 
account when considering its future role. 

Detailed Industry Plans Essential For Licensing 

Our review of licensing has clearly revealed (hat one 
of the reasons why licensing is ineflective in most cases 
is that there is no properly worked out overall frame- 
work or plan of development on the basis of which 
individual decisions on licensing can be taken by the 
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concerned authorities. If a licensing decision has to be 
a rational one, taking into account the overall require- 
ments of the industry and the economy, it has 
necessarily to be based upon a previously worked out 
detailed plan of development of the particular industry. 
This would have to be a plan which fits in with the over- 
all scheme of economic development contemplated for 
the country and the expected inter-industry relationships 
in the projected period. It has also to take note of the 
available technologies and in view of these, decide what 
would be the optimum one in our conditions and for 
how many projects, what the total number of projects 
should be and how they should be phased, what the 
locational distribution of the projects should be and 
which of the locations should come earlier and which 
later. 

Moreover, taking note of the fact that in many 
industries the gestation periods run into a few years and 
in some they may run for longer than one plan period, 
the licensing decisions taken during one plan period 
have to be related to the scheme of development 
envisaged not only for that plan period but for the next 
one, if not for the next but one. The detailed plan for 
the industry has, therefore, to covet a ten year period, 
if not a fifteen year one, and it has to be coordinated 
with the overall perspective plan for the country. 
Detailed planning would necessarily for all the indus- 
tries where industrial licensing is to be used as a positive 
instrument for co-ordinated and planned development. 
Without detailed planning, decisions relating to applica- 
tions for licences, whether in terms of size, technical 
process or location would continue to be ad hoc and 
purely discretionary in character. In that case, the 
various faults that the licensing system has been found 
to suffer from cannot be avoided. 

Licensing In The Core Sectors 

With all the possible improvements in the machinery 
for detailed industrial planning — both in the Planning 
Commission and in the various Developmental Agencies 
such as the Concerned Ministries, the D.G.T.D. and 
other technical authorities, the Development Councils, 
etc. — it is not likely that such detailed and fully co- 
ordinated plans will be formulated in respect of all the 
industries that are included in the schedule to the 
IDRA. What is important, however, is that industries 
that constitute the basic, strategic and critical sectors of 
economic development should be so planned. This 
would include all the industries whose products enter 
into the production processes of a large number of 
industries, those which are potentially capable of pro- 
dution for defence requirements and those whose deve- 
lopment is cnicial for the overall economic growth of 
the country. This sector may include industries such as 


basic metals, heavy machine building and heavy chemi- 
cals. As indicated in our review, especially in Chapter 
Vll in this report , a major reason for plan priorities not 
being observed in the licensing process was that the 
overall requirements of investment as well as foreign 
exchange, if all the targets laid down in the plans were 
to be attained, were much larger than the available 
resources. The result was that the grant of an industrial 
licence could not ensure that resources for the setting 
up to the industrial unit would actually be available. 
There was therefore, a scramble for resources in which 
priorities often came to be overlooked. Once it is 
decided to work out detailed plans for the sector com- 
prising basic, strategic and critical industries, it will be 
possible to ensure that licensing decisions in these fields 
are based on the framework provided by these plans. 
This would provide criteria to ensure rational decisions 
and avoid ad hoc and arbitrary ones. It is true that a 
significant proportion of the projects to be developed 
in this sector of industry might be those reserved for 
the public sector. To that extent, of course, licensing 
would not be important. However, it is likely that 
quite a number of projects even in this area would have 
to be developed in private or rather the ‘joint-sector’ as 
we have explained above. Here, licensing can play a 
crucial role because proposals submitted by different 
applicants would have to be considered within the 
framework provided by the plan for the industry. 
Because of the existence of the framework, and also 
because the number of proposals to be considered 
would be small in relation to the machinery available 
for scrutiny of the applications, the examination could 
be more meaningful and not superficial as in the past. 

It appears to us that in the present circumstances, 
the use of industrial licensing as a positive instru- 
ment should be confined to industries which come 
within the basic, strategic and critical sectors for which 
detailed industry plans should be prepared. At the 
other end of the spectrum we contemplate the use of a 
system of reservations and bans for the purpose of pre- 
venting undesirable developments. Reservations should 
be mainly utilised, as to some extent they arc already 
being utilised, for the purpose of protecting certain 
areas of production for the development of small scale 
industry. Leaving aside the comparatively small area 
of traditional and village industries, the most important 
and crucial development in this field is that of modern 
small scale industries. From the time of the Karve 
Committee’s Report, it has been envisaged that after a 
certain period of protection, with proper technical 
guidance and the development of financial and market- 
ing facilities, units in this sector should be able to with- 
stand competition from large scale units. Therefore, 
the reservations would be temporary. The D.C.S.S.I. 
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continues to work out lists of areas where such reserva- 
tions are rccommc]idcd by it; and these arc examined 
by Government and decision on reservations and bans 
are taken. In our view, this policy of reserving certain 
areas of production for appropriate periods of time for 
small and medium industries is the right one and 
should be continued. 

Bans on the creation of further capacity should be 
utilised for preventing the development of industries 
whose growth for any reason is considered undesirable 
for a period of time. In particular, there m.iy be 
industries producing non-csse/ilial luxury goods which 
are likely to make large drafts on scarce resources. We 
do not contemplate the use of bans against all industries 
producing luxuries, but only such as would make 
inroads on essential development through their use of 
scarce resources, including foreign exchange. In our 
viosv, it is more useful to ban further-development of 
such industries for a definite period of time rather than 
license limited development and than find that the 
actual development is far larger than what was per- 
mitted. Limited licensing in such industries, which 
would obviously not belong to the core sector of 
detailed industry planning, would also have the dis- 
advantage that licensing decisions will have to be ad hoc. 
With profit possibilities, there would be many pressures 
and the weaknesses of the licensing system will thus 
necessarily lead to its misuse, as we have seen. Hence 
the imposition of clear bans should bo preferred, 
especially in relation to non-essential products. Such 
bans should be reviewed not every six months or every 
year, for such frequent reviews create too much un- 
certainly and make long term planning whether by 
Government or by industry ditlicult. 

Ordinarily they may remain in force for a five-year 
period. Where a particular industry has already deve- 
loped to a certain, extent, but in the interests of conser- 
ving resources is banned for further development fora 
whole plan period, appropriate steps must be taken 
through excise duties and other measures to ensure that 
the scarcity situation brought about by such a ban is 
not utilised by the exisiting producers to earn exces- 
sive profits. 

It is also possible to consider the use of bans 
negatively for regional dispersal in the sense that further 
development of large scale industrial units in areas 
where there is aheady considerable industrial concentra- 
tion can be banned. Such bans have been in operation 
in some metropolitan areas like Bombay. This principle 
can be applied furllicr. This motliod will be more effec- 
tive than attempting to use the licensing system to deter- 
mine the location of a unit of industry, in that the 
entrepreneur will be clearly told where he will not be 
permitted to locate a new unit. The rest of the country 


outside the banned areas will by open for him In order 
to decide an appropriate location on the belief that 
without detailed planning of the type mentioned 
c.irlier, positive guidance cannot be given by a central 
authority in the matter of location. 

Various fiscal and other devices may also be used 
for the purpose of encouraging the location of industries 
in well-defined backward areas. The Five Year Plans 
through the development of infra-structure facilities 
have to some extent attempted to help this process. 
The licensing system can make a contribution to this 
mainly through bans on further locations in certain con- 
gested and over developed industrial areas. The 
imposition of such bans would be largely a matter for 
the Slate Governments. While the Central Government 
may have the legal authority to take such decisions, it 
may perhaps be more appropriate if such bans are 
decided upon and implemented by tlie Slate Govern- 
ments. In the core areas where detailed planning would 
be done, licensing of course, would take care of a 
proper location policy for these industries. 

The scheme of industrial regulation described above 
with a group of core industries on the one side where 
detailed planning will be done and licensing would be 
in force, and an area of bans on the other regarding 
particular products reserved for small and medium 
industries, other non-essential industries not to be 
developed and certain locations banned for further 
industrial development, leaves a large middle area. The 
crucial question is what is to be done about this 
remaining area : whether it should be completely 
dcliccnsed, or it should be subjected to partial licensing 
in one way or the other. We find that two approaches 
have been suggested to deal with the industries in this 
area. Professor Hazari's suggestion of raising the 
exemption limit for licensing purposes to Rs. one crore 
of investment would be in this view reduce the number 
of units which will have to apply for licences and also 
automatically eliminate from the field of licensing 
industries whose optimum size of operation is compara- 
tively small. At the same time, giant units of all kinds 
would be subject to the rigour of licensing. The Plann- 
ing Commission has taken a somewhat different view. 
For delimiting the area where licensing should remain in 
force, the criterion, the Planning Commission seems to 
emphasize is that of foreign exchange. 

The Planning Commission's view is that even indus- 
tries which may not belong to the basic and strategic 
category but where the capital equipment in the nature 
of imports required c.xcccds 10 per cent of total capital 
value should be subject to licensing. It has also added 
that industries where the proportion of maintenance 
imports is high would be subject to licensing. It maybe 
true that foreign exchange is at present the most critical 
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resource for the economy and, therefore, industries 
which require a substantial share of it should bo subject- 
ed to rigorous scrutiny. However, since it is not con- 
templated that detailed plans for the development of 
these industries would be prepared, the decisions of the 
licensing authorities as well as those of the Capital 
Goods Committee would be subject to the same vagaries 
of discretion and adhocism to escape from which the 
Planning Commission presumably supports the removal 
of other industries from the scope of industrial licens- 
ing. 

It is not within our field of inquiry to 90 into the 
details of measures which can be taken to enable the 
demand and supply of foreign exchange to be brought 
into balance. Various devices can be thought of which 
would raise the clTcctivc value of foreign exchange to 
particular categories of users to a level where the 
pressure on the foreign exchange allocating machinery 
can be significantly reduced. To the extent that indus- 
tries in such categories are non-essential or less essential, 
some of them can be included in the ‘banned’ list. 
Others may be exposed to the rigours of devices where 
in elTcct they will pay a much higher price for foreign 
exchange. If such measures, fiscal and other, arc taken, 
it would not be necessary to subject these industries to 
industrial licensing for this purpose. 

The Planning Commission has pointed out how im- 
portant it is that basic and strategic industries should*t)e 
carefully planned, their effective performance ensured 
and their development closely watched. The grant of a 
licence in such a case becomes a matter of privilege, 
which makes certain that the licensee obtains credit, 
foreign exchange and other scarce resources speedily so 
that the development of the licensed units takes place 
in the shortest possible time. If this is to be done for 
the core industries, and at the same time, licensing is to 
be maintained for a number of non-core industries 
merely on the ground of non-availability of foreign 
exchange, not only would the discretionary and irra- 
tional element in licensing remain but the character of 
industrial licensing would also not change as recom- 
mended by us. 

In our view an industry should not be included in 
the core and therefore, subject to the full rigour of posi- 
tive licensing only on the ground that it requires a large 
amount of foreign exchange for its development and 
operation. It may bo right to lake into account the 
scarcity of foreign exchange when decid.ng whether the 
industrj’ should or should not be included in the core. 
But if it docs not satisfy the basic criteria for inclusion 
in the core, it should be possible to devise measures 
other than licensing, which would subject it to some 
kind of market mechanism for controlling and guiding 
its development and operation. If the development of 


Ihc^ industry can bo safely postponed for a five-year 
period, a ban should be imposed on its development 
thus preventing any utilisalioii of foreign exchange 
by it. 

As we have mentioned earlier, it is our view that 
while licensing is an important instrument of regulating 
and guiding industrial development, it is not the only 
instrument. Various other instruments, the most impor- 
tant among which arc fiscal measures and financial 
assistance, have also to be properly used for the attain- 
ment of the m.njor objective; of the Industrial Policy 
Resolution and Plans. We have already indicated how 
cve.'y project that requires an investment of some magni- 
tude applies to public financial institutions for assis- 
tance. Part of this assistance is also provided in the form 
of foreign c.xchange loans to meet the import require- 
ments of the project. It is ncccsiiry tint pub'ic fin.incial 
institutions before granting assistance should take note 
of the overall goals of industrial policy plans. They 
should consider not only whether the particulars propo- 
sal is a sound one, in the sense that it is likely to prove 
technologically as well as financially a success, but also 
whether it deserves to obtain support from the limited 
capital funds available with the institutions. Broad 
guidelines in those matters need to bo laid down by 
Government in consultation with the Planning 
Commission, and these should be invariably followed 
by the institutions. There is also no reason why the 
institutions shoidd not discriminate between priority 
industries and non-priority industries in the matter of 
grant of loan or rate of interest. In view of the econo- 
mic conditions in our country and the scarcity of 
capital, the rates charged by public financial institutions 
arc low. There is no reason why the benefit of such 
cheap credit should continue to be available to non- 
priority industries. Simil.arly, when scrutinising pro- 
posals for assistance, the financial institutions should 
c.xcrcisc greater care than they do tod.ay by way of 
examination of proposed locations, processes, plant and 
machinery and other aspects of the project to ensure 
that overall considerations of ciricicncy from the 
national view point are kept in mind, when taking these 
decisions. Such purposive use of financial assistance is 
likely to achieve more positive results in the non-core 
industries than the mere use of industrial licensing. 

This approach account for the fact that even in 
non-priority industries of any considerable size, a large 
amount of the capital necessary to get the project going 
would come from the public financial institutions. The 
duly of the financial institutions in respect of applica- 
tions for .assistance from non-priority industries must 
also be to examine whether as between different appli- 
cants, applications of concerns connected with the Larger 
Houses should be rejected and other applications should 
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be granted. If Government declared this to be 
its imlicy, it should not he difliciilt to insist that 
the financial institutions iniplcnicnt it rigorously. 
We arc later making the recommendation that 
licences for non-priority industries should not as 
a rule, be granted to concerns belonging to the Larger 
Industrial Houses .and associated concerns. But this 
should not absolve the financial institutions of the 
responsibility of making an independent examination 
ofc.ach application to determine whether it is of con- 
cern connected with the Larger Houses and lienee 
liable to be rejected. 

Limited U.sc Of Licensing In The Middle Area 

We have indicated in the above panigraphs how 
v.arious other instruments, especially public financial, 
institutions, can be cfTcctively used for the attainment 
of important objectises of industrial policy and Plans 
This docs not, however, mean that industrial licensing 
has no lolc to play in the middle sector that is neither 
included in the core nor covered by bans and resers’a- 
tions. We think it necessary that in the main the deve- 
lopment of industries in this middle area should be left 
free, subject to market forces and fiscal and financial 
devices. But this should not lead to concerns belonging 
to the Larger Houses dominating this area, which 


of other business groups renders them liable for i 
elusion in this category. 


Thus for this middle area the licensing system will 
operate esscntmlly as a negative instrument, preventin 
the cst.ablishment of units by the Larger Industrial 
Houses and foreign concerns, and leaving the area 
free from development by others. The grant of a 
licence in this area would obviously be only a per 
mission and will not carry any approval or guarantc^ 
regarding the grant of financial assistance forcien 
exchange or other facilities. They would be cnterprcncur 
would have to obtain these on merit under the con- 
straints of fiscal and monetary measures that we have" 
alrc.ady mentioned above. 


We have also mentioned earlier that Government 
has dchccnscd certain industries in the last few years 
Some of these wjuld belong to the core sector • otlicr^ 

would attr.act the provisions for bans and reservations 
recommended by us. Even the industries that remain 
out of these two categories should obviously not conti- 
nuc to be dcliccnsed. As recommended by us they 
should be subjected to licensing for the limited purpose 
of restricting entry of Larger Industrial Houses. We 
therefore, suggest that the entire list of dcliccnsed' 
industries be reviewed in the light of our recommenda- 
tions. 


ordinarily they would be able to do by virtue of the 
larger resources at their command and other advantages 
that they enjoy. It is our view, therefore, th.it for the 
limited purpose of preventing such a development, 
industrial licensing in this area also should continue. 
Licensing under the IDRA should continue to apply 
to all units in the Scheduled Industries c.xccpt those 
which arc below the exemption limit of Rs. 25 lakhs. 
But applications for licences in this area should be 
freely granted except in the case of certain types of 
applicants. It is our view that concerns belonging to 
Houses which arc already quite large in size, such as 
those included in our classification "Larger Industrial 
Houses”, should concentrate their resources on the 
development of complex and hcasy investment indus- 
tries which would mainly belong to the core sector. 
Similarly, foreign concerns— either subsidiaries or 
branches of foreign concerns— should be permitted only- 
in that sector. Industries outside the core should be 
open for development only by enterpreneurs not belong- 
ing to these categories. Therefore applications from 
concerns belonging to Industrial Houses whose tol.il 
assets exceed a specified size say Rs. 35 crores, which 
has been our b.asis of classifying the Larger Industri.al 
Houses, as well as those from foreign concern should 
be .autom.itically rejected in the ease of industries in 
this middle area. Government will also have to revise 
this list from time to time, as the incrc.ise in the .assets 


Our approach, therefore, is that licensing .as a posi- 
tivc instrument of industrial planning and development 
should be used for the core sector i.c. the group of 
industries for which detailed industry plans will be pre- 
pared. Some other areas of industries would be subject 
to bans and reservations so that no new large scale 
industrial units can be established, no substantial ex- 
pansion can Lake place or the products produced 
through diversification of existing cap.acitic 5 . In the 
rt,m3ininp nrcn licences would be freely granted to 
applicants not belonging to the Larger Industrial 
Houses and foreign firms. This middle area would be 
subject to licensing only for the purpose of preventing 
the entry into this area of concerns belonging to the 
L.argcr Industrial Houses and foreign concerns. In case 
Government considers that an exception should be 
made for certain industries either bcc,ausc the invest- 
ment required are large, the technology complex or 
foreign collaboration vit.al. the exception will have to 
be specifically justified and such an industry should 
be mcluded in the ‘joint-scetor* with considerable 
p.articipation by the State in its management. 

We realize that in this middle area, in spite of the 
use of fiscal devices and more purposeful use of 
financial assistance, it is possible tint free grant of 
licences may lead to wrong developments. There might 
be some waste of resources through excess capacities 
in some industries and inadequate capacities in others 
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the locational balance may not bo quite what it should 
be, and technology either outdated or ultra modern, 
UDSuited to the present stage of India’s economic, 
development, might be introduced. All these mistakes 
can possibly occur in some industries to some extent, 
but these are risks inherent in this approach. The main 
point is that our review of licensing as well as the 
possibility of improving the system suggests that the 
maintenance of licensing over the whole area is not 
capable of preventing such mistakes. It is likely to 
prepetuate a number of abuses of the discretionary 
authority vested in Government in areas where detailed 
planning is not possible. The solution suggested by us 
will be we think, less harmful than the maintenance of 
licensing in its present form. 

The Core Sector : An Important Question arising out 
of our recommendation would be regarding the indus- 
tries that are to be included in the core sector. The Plan- 
ning Commission has defined the core sector as indus- 
tries “involving significant investments or foreign ex- 
change.” The commission has also indicated that in 
our view, the core sector should include all the basic, 
strategic and critical industries, and no single criterion 
such as that of foreign exchange requirements should 
govern the definition of the core sector. It is also 
obvious that the core cannot remain fixed for all times. 
As the economy develops and certain industries get 
established, industries formerly in the core sector might 
no longer remain so while some new industries, whose 
development might not have been possible earlier, 
might be brought in. A comparison of the priorities 
in the field of industry as laid down in the different 
Five-Year Plan documents from the First Plan to the 
Draft Fourth Plan indicates how, to some extent in 
the light of the development of the economy as had 
already taken place, the concept of priorities and, 
therefore, of essential and the core group has been 
changing. 

The list of core industries should not grow so large 
that detailed long-term planning on a competent scale 
as an essential part of the total perspective plan for 
the country can not be effectively undertaken. At the 
same time, the criteria for including an industry in the 
core group should not change very frequently. For 
reasons already explained, detailed planning in major 
industries is bound to spill over more than one plan 
period, if not longer. We assume that the Planning 
Commission and other appropriate authorities will keep 
these considerations in mind when they decide what 
industries should be included in the core group. We 
also assume that the preparation of detailed industry 
plans for the, core sector will be organised by the 
Planning Commission ind other authorities .at a very 
early date unless this is done, the new approach to the 
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development and regulation of the core sector recom- 
mended by us carmot be efficiency implemented. 

Streamlining Of The Licensing System 

Thus it is our view that, with all its defects the 
industrial licensing system has an important role to 
play in planned industrial development. We, however, 
envisage a more purposive and rational use of the 
licensing instrument. It is also essential that licensing 
should be accompanied by the use of other instruments, 
especially financial assistance and fiscal devices, in 
proper co-ordination for regulating, guiding and 
assisting industry in the private sector. It is also 
necessary that the operation of the licensing system 
should be streamlined. It our view, the IDRA provides 
a good framework for the licensing system as we 
envisage it. All Scheduled industries, except those 
belonging to the small scale sector, would continue to 
be subject to licensing. 

It may also be necessary to add some industries to 
the schedule so that their development can be properly 
regulated. 

While applying these recommendations, care will 
have to be exercised about certain matters. We have 
already indicated that where Government decides to 
ban the creation of further capacity in certain industries, 
either because they are non-essential or because further 
development in them is reserved for the small scale 
sector, established producers should not be permitted 
to obtain large profits as a result of such bans. So also, 
wherever as a result of licensing restrictions of one 
kind or the other capacity is restricted and it is found 
that output is significantly short of demand, similar 
measures will have to be taken. These may take the 
form of price controls or, where that is not considered 
practicable, of excise duties so as at least to ensure that 
the profits arising from such restrictions mainly go to 
the public exchequer and not to private pockets. 

Certain components or materials needed by small 
scale industries have to be produced on a large scale 
for technological and economic reasons. We suggest 
that proper measures should be instituted to ensure that 
the small scale sector is able to obtain these on fait 
conditions relating to price, quality and delivery period. 
One possible method of ensuring this would be to 
permit only those producers who are themselves not 
engaged in the business of producing the final produet 
in competition with the small scale producers. 
Preference might perhaps be given to co-operatives of 
small producers in this respect. 

Procedural Reforms 

The implementation of the reformed licensing policy 
on the basis suggested by us can be effectively ensured 
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only if a number of olher reforms in the organisation 
and procedures of the system are brought about 
speedily. It has already been emphasized that under the 
new approach to licensing, tlie core area would bo a 
privileged area. It should not therefore, be necessary to 
delicensc any priority industry to secure its speedy 
development. Where the development of an industry is 
crucial to the economy, it should belong to the core and 
therefore to the fully regulated area in industry. Once 
a licensee has been given a licence in this area, he 
should be accorded priority in wallers like capital 
goods authorisation and approval of foreign collabo- 
ration. We found that the work of the different bodies 
like the Licensing Committee, the Capital Goods 
Committee and the Foreign Agreement Committee was 
not sufficiently well coordinated in the past. We 
would stress the importance of adequate coordination 
in the working of these bodies with a view to facilita- 
ting the speedy implcnienlation of projects in the Core 
Sector as also to ensure that capital goods imports 
authorised ate really essential for creating the capacity 
licensed. In our view fiscal and other devices should be 
so used as to make foreign exchange for low priority 
industries significantly costlier as compared to the core 
industries. Otherwise the system of licensing proposed 
by us for the middle area might prepetuatc ad hoc 
decision-making at the capital good authorisation 
level though eliminating it at the licensing committee 
level. 

Applications For License Scrutiny And Dicisions 

The setting up of a now unit or substantial expansion 
of an existing undertaking in the schedule industries 
would continue to require a license under the IDRA. 
As we are contemplating that in the middle sector of 
industries, industrial licenses would be freely granted 
except to applicants belonging to larger Industrial 
Houses, applications for units in these industries m,ay 
be entertained at any time. The information contained 
in these applications should be adequ.ato for scrutilizing 
whether the applicant in any way belongs to a larger 
Industrial House or is a foreign concern, and also to 
ascertain whether what is proposed to be done infringes 
the area covered by the bans and reservations specified 
by the Government. The applications should also 
furnish adequate information about the project proposal 
which would be needed by the planning agencies in 
these fields. Proposals in regard to industries in the 
core sector whore licensing will be based on detailed 
industry plans will, however, have to be differently 
treated. In this area, we are expecting that detailed 
industry plans would be available as a basis for licens- 
ing. For example, the number of projects to be licensed 
in a p.articular area, their broad locations and phasing. 


the alternative technical processes open in viewer the 
availability of raw materials etc., would bo adequately 
known. It is necessary that this information should be 
made public and applications invited within a certain 
period of time. The information to be supplied by an 
applicant should be sufficiently detailed to make a real 
scrutiny of tlic alternative applications possible. While 
it is understandable that at the first application stage 
details about processes, foreign collaboration and a few 
such matters wherever detailed studies and negotiations 
are involved cannot be provided, the .npplicalioris should 
be based upon adequate study in the nature of what is 
termed as a preliminary feasibility report. Any appli- 
cation that is sent in without such a proper study should 
be rejected. Scrutiny of applications and subsequent 
discussions and correspondence cost Government quite 
Large amounts. To make certain that applications .arc 
not frivolously made, it is necessary that the application 
fee should be substantial in the core group of industries. 
The receipt of applications for different industries 
should be sophased tint the various authorities concer- 
ned would not have too much pressure of scrutiny work 
at one time. 

The scrutiny of applications may require that the 
procedures will have to be asked for some additional 
data. But c.xccpt for very substantial reasons, the 
scrutiny of all applicants sliould not be held up because 
some applicants has failed to provide adequate data in 
his application. It should be possible for the initial 
decision regarding the clioicc of a party to- be taken 
within the period of three months prescribed under the 
rules and a Letter of Intent should issue after such 
scrutiny. It is necessary to make it clear that the grant 
ofa Lcitcrof Intent is a matter of some importance 
because tlie grant of n letter to one party for a project is 
bound to mean that other parties interested in some 
project would have to be refused, and in ease the party 
to whom the Letter of Intent is issued is not successful 
in its efforts, not only would the opportunity to establish 
the project have been denied to the competing parties 
but the growtli of the industry itself would have been 
delayed. The first scrutiny for the issue of the Letter of 
Intent itself would, therefore, have to be careful and 
based on a feasibility report, as mentioned earlier. The 
Letter of Intent should also lay down a phased 
programme of how the parly selected should proceed. 
The expectations about wliat it has to do, and within 
what period of time, should be clearly and realistically 
laid down so that the applicant can be held accountable 
for not fulfilling these terms. As we have already 
suggested that core industries should be treated with 
high priority in matters like capital goods authorisation 
and foreign collaboration agreements approval, it 
should be possible for the party obtaining the Letter of 
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fntent to be able to finalise its proposal within a 
comparatively short period of time. After this a license 
should be issued to the party. 

The scrutiny of applications should also take note 
of who the applicant is, and especially whether the 
applicant is merely acting or some other industrial 
interests or is himself genuinely the promoter of the 
proposal. We have seen cases of applications of indivi- 
duals being considered without any indications in the 
records regarding the party on whoso behalf they are 
acting and any investigations of their capacity to imple- 
ment the licenses granted. It is al so necessary that the 
scrutinising authorities, where necessary with the 
cooperation of Company Law Administration, indicate 
what the -standing of the party is, what its affliations 
are and also state what is its past record regarding the 
implementation of other licences. As a result of the 
data processing system that we are suggesting later, 
we hope that all the information on these matters would 
come on record. 

The licence itself should lay down in clear and concrete 
terms the programme of implementation of the licence. 
At present the licensee has to take “effective steps” 
within a period of six months and implement the licence 
in a given period of time, while there is no precise 
definition of both “effective steps” and “implementa- 
tion.” This is clearly quite adequate for the purpose of 
ensuring effective implementation. We have already 
explained how the result of this has been that large 
numbers of licences have remained unimplemented and 
capacities pre-empted, thus affecting adversely the 
growth of the industries concerned, and, therefore, of 
the economy. To some extent the manner in which 
the “effective steps” have been defined and the lack of 
any phased programme of implementation made it 
inevitable that no adequate check could be exercised 
regarding the progress of implementation. We suggests 
that specific time-limits and concrete steps of implemen- 
tation should be laid down at the time of the grant of a 
license in the core sector and a Form of Return devised 
which would provide information regarding implementa- 
tion as compared to the agreed programme. It is also 
necessary to organise a system of scrutiny of these 
Forms which would speedily bring cases of delayed 
implementation to the notice of Progressing Authori- 
ties. 

Penalities ; It is essential that the failure to carry out 
obligations regarding implementation should carry pena- 
lities so that Letters of Intent or Licences are not 
obtained by applicants, who have no intention or serious 
desire to implement them. We would also suggest that 
for all important transgressions of the directives issued 
under IDRA, adequate penalities need be imposed. We 
have come across a number of cases where producers 


have installed capacity far larger than licensed and have 
actually produced outputs much larger than the capacity 
licenced to them. Sometimes certain concerns are even 
found to have produced items for which no capacity 
was licenced to them. Such producers are often leniently 
treated by Government. It is our view that taking a 
lenient view of transgressions of this kind removes 
all teeth from the licensing regulations. It should, 
therefore, be made clear that transgressions will not 
be tolerated and penalities for such transgressions will 
be heavy. 

List Of Concerns In The Large Industrial Sector 

We have indicated earlier how we were handicapped 
in our work because after the MIC had submitted its 
recommendations, efforts had not been made by any 
governmental agency to keep information about the 
large business groups up-to-date. We think it necessary 
that some Governmental agency should be entrusted 
specially with the task of collecting information about 
the Large Industrial Sector so that it would be easily 
possible to identify concerns belonging to it. This is 
specially important in view of our recomnendations 
that licences in the middle sector should ordinarily be 
refused to concerns belonging to the Large Industrial 
Houses and Foreign concerns. The list of such house 
information about their composition must be kept 
up-to-date for this purpose. This may also be of use in 
the working of the Proposed Monopolies Commission. 

Foreign Collaboration : Our study of foreign Colla- 
borations has indicated that there are many lacunae in 
the implementation of the overall policy regarding 
foreign collaborations as officially laid down by govern- 
ment in 1949 and reiterated from time to time. Some of 
these may be rectified as a result of the new procedure 
that has recently been laid down together with the Con- 
stitution of the Foreign Agreements Board. However, we 
have been struck by the fact that even basic data about 
the terms of all collaboration/agreements, leave alone 
how they have operated in practice, are not readily avai- 
lable in Government. It is likely that the formulation 
of the policies has to some extent been handicapped as 
a result of the information gap. We recommend that a 
full scale study of the foreign collaborations that have 
been approved by Governments in the period since 
1949 be organised so as to bring together all relevant 
data and help draw lessons for future. 

Structure of Financial Institutions : The miin 
conclusions that we have drawn from the studies 
we have conducted on the working of the 
financial institutions have already been stated in the 
last section of Chapter VII. Our review suggests that 
one of the weaknesses of the financial institutions was 
the lack of effective coordination among them. To 
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some extent, this position has been rectified by Govern- 
ments decision that the IDBI should act as an apex 
term financing institution and by making the IFCI 
virtually its subsidiary. It docs not however, seem to 
us necessary to have the IDBI as well as the IFCI 
operating practically in the same field, and sometimes 
both of them giving assistence along the same lines to 
the same project. While there might be some justifica- 
tion for keeping the ICICI as essentially a private sector 
financing agency, there is no such justification for 
duplication between the IFCI and the IDBI. We 
would therefore urge consideration of the following 
alternatives. The IFCI could merge with the IDBI; 
alternatively, the operation of the IFCI could be 
confined to project of a certain size and those of the 
IDBI to projects above that size. The IDBI would, 
of course continue to exercise functions of guiding and 
co-ordinating the policies of all financing institutions. 
The IDBI would also be in a good position to influence 
the working of State level institutions such as the 
SFCs and the SIDCs through its refinancing activities. 
It is necessary that (he Scope of IDBI's refinancing is 
extended to cover the SfDCs and tliat it develops 
special staff to guide and supervise the functioning of 
these State level institutions. If Government decided 
at any stage to define some regions and States as back- 
ward and special steps are taken for helping their 
industrial development, the limits of refinancing in 
any such regions or States might be put at a higher 
level by IDBI. Careful and expert use of its refinancing 
policies can make IDBI a powerful force in guiding 
industrial development throughout the country. 

As regards the other financial institutions, we do 
not see any special merit in the investment institutions 
such as the LIC getting involved in the grant of terra 
loans to Industries. It is appropriate that these 
institutions should confine themselves in this field to 
the functions of undenvriting and investing in shares 
and debentures of private sector and joint sector 
industry. The development by the SB! of term financ- 
ing activities might be considered appropriate in view 
of the large coverage of the Stale Bank and its 
subsidiaries throughout the country. We suggest that 
this activity of the SBI should be directed to help in 
particular small and medium industries and the newly 
coming up entrepreneurs and not mainly to provide 
additional term finance to already well established 
houses. 

We have noted that all these financial institutions 
are directly or indirectly under the supervision of 
Ministry of Finance and there is no organisational 
relationship between them and the Ministries directly 
concerned with industrial development. We do not 
know to what extent in practice, the policies followed 


by the financial institutions are discussed between thj 
Ministries concerned. We th nk it necessary to draw 
attention to the point that the Ministries ditrsdiy 
concerned with industrial development should be 
closely associated in some w.ay with policy making and 
direction of the financial institutions set up for making 
industrial development. 

Guidance and Assistance to Industry ; The term 
financing institutions have not organised them- 
selves adequately for' the work expected of them 
by building up expertise and competence for scrutiny of 
proposals bn the one hand and provision of technical 
assistance to new and independent entrepreneurs on the 
other. This is a vital part of the functions of these 
institutions, unless this is adequately performed, the 
domination of the existing Large Industrial Sector 
c.annot be .adequately restricted while this will have to 
be done by all the institutions, at the Stale level as 
well as the All-India Institutions, the IDBI should play 
a special role in this. It should build up an adequate 
body of expertise to be able not only to scrutinise 
projects witliin its own field but to help other financial 
institutions in this respect. This may also assist the 
IDBI to take over the responsibility mentioned earlier 
regarding the equity holding of the State in the private 
sector institutions. In view of tlic heavy responsibilities 
that sve have suggested should be undertaken by IDBI, 
it will have to build up its own separates organisation 
under an autonomous management. 

Assistance to Large Sector Concerns : Regarding 
the question wlietlier the public financial institu- 
tions should discriminate between would be borro- 
wers on the basis of whether they belong to the 
Large Industrial Sector or not, it is our view that the 
primary distinction should be between priority project 
and non-priority projects. The former should always 
get financial assistance to a larger degree, more 
c.xpedioiisly and on better terms than the latter. At 
(he same time, it would be necessary for the financial 
institutions to examine whether the 'promoters and 
collaborators are doing all they can to find an adequate 
proportion of the project cost on their own. Business 
groups should not be permitted to obtain funds from 
these institutions while using their own funds for low 
priority purposes, especially in areas where quick profits 
can be made. We arc not convinced from our study 
that financial institutions have always taken care to 
scrutinise this aspect of applications for assistance. 
However, we would like to repeat out observation made 
earlier that in the middle area (non-core industries) the 
financing institutions should encourage new applicants 
not belonging to the Larger Houses. At this stage 
we also consider it necessary to mention that we have re- 
ceived a number of complaints from the representatives 
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of small and medium industries that the criteria for 
assessing credit wortliiness and for granting financial 
assistance are too rigid and do not make an allowance 
for the difficulties faced by the small industrialist. 
These complaints dcser\-e proper examination. 

XJndemriting : As regards assistance provided in the 
form of underwiting, the fact is that large proportions 
in underwritten issues have developed on term 
financing institutions, though they have not always 
wanted to hold them. This is an indication that their 
expectations about what the capital market would take 
on the b.asis of, their support were in many cases not 
well founded. One can understand that this may 
happen in the case of comparatively less known 
concerns where it is the responsibility of the financial 
institutions to assist a public issue of shares through 
their underwriting. But when this happens to a greater 
extent in the case of concerns belonging to Large 
Industrial Houses, it is clear that unden\Titing has be- 
come merely another method of providing further 
assistance to the Large Industrial Houses, it is clear 
that undeixvriting has become merely another method 
of providing further assistance to Large Industrial 
Sector. In this way, almost interest free funds are 
made available for long periods of time to Large 
Houses. This has a bearing on the overall problems 
affecting the capital market and we do not want to go 
further into them. It appears to us that if the capital 
market is not likely to take up new equities and 
debentures on a largo scale even with the support 
provided by financial ' institutions, it is much better 
that the institutions provide assistance in the form of 
loans for projects which are considered worthwhile, 
rather than underwrite issues which largely devolve on 
them. These may take the form of loans or deben- 
tures convertible into equities at the option of the 
institutions. 

Public Sector Financing : Another question relat- 
ing to the operation of the financial institutions 
is regarding whether they should extend the scope 
of their activities to cover corporations and 
companies in the Public Sector. The SBI and 
its subsidiaries provide short-term credit to these 
as also to private sector concerns. The IDBI has 
recently announced that it will hence forward enter the 
field of financing public sector concerns. It is only 
appropriate that core industries should enjoy priority 
in financing and the fact that they are in the public 
sector should not be to their disadvantage just as the 
fact that they are in the private sector should not be to 
their advantage. The LIC already invest in the securities 
issued by certain types of public sector concerns such 
as the electricity and housing boards. There is ’no 
reason why it should not be possible for it also to hold 
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shares and debentures of other public sector concerns 
provided of course that holding such securities would 
also be justified in the interest of its policy in holders. 

ICICI : We have already indicated that the ICICI 
was set up especially as a private sector financing 
institution. We have also noted that the initial object 
that its shareholding should be so spread out that no 
business interests are able to dominate over it was not 
attained. We do not understand why Government has 
agreed that in spite of the LIC having a substantial 
share-holding in the ICICI, it should not participate 
in its management. In keeping with our overall 
recommendation about the effective use of equity 
holdings in the hands of the State and State-sponsored 
institutions, it is necessary that no exception of this 
kind should be continued in the case of the ICICI. 
Government already has a representative on the Board 
because of the interest-free loan that it has given to 
ICICI. We hope that Government, through this 
representation on the Board, will ensure that ICICI 
also follows policies, which are recommended for 
financial institutions and in keeping with the original 
objectives with which the ICICI was set up. 

Boards of Financial Institutions : We have referred 
earlier to the fact that a large number of Government 
nominees on the Boards of Directors of the public 
financial institutions are industrialists. A significant 
number among them belong to the Large Industrial 
Sector. It is our view that to some extent that this has 
been responsible for the undue advantage that the Large 
Industrial Sector conce.'ns obtained in the assistance 
provided by these Institutions. While it is necessary 
that these Institutions should have available to them 
the advice of persons with experience and knowledge of 
Industry; it is preferable that these persons should not 
be associated with Large Industrial Houses. It would 
be more useful to rely on professional experts such as 
Engineers, Economists, Accountants and Managers. 
We have already suggested that if these institutions are 
to play their proper role they will have to build up their 
own expertise and in the course of a few years it should 
not be possible to have a large functional element in 
the Boards of these institutions. Similarly, the IDBI 
or whatever institution is expected to represent the 
State on the basis of the public sector equity holdings 
in private sector concerns, would also have to take 
steps to build up a special cadre of full time Directors 
for this purpose. 

Tlic Maintenance And Processing Of Information 

Finally we may again draw attention to the major 
lacunae that we have observed in the collection, main- 
tenance and processing data in the governmental 
organisations connected with licensing and related 
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industrial subjects* While considerable data are obtained 
from the applications for licences, capital goods and 
foreign collaboration agreements as well as the ‘G* 
Form returns, these datas, are so maintained and proces- 
sed that no effective use of them cither for the purpose 
of taking a proper decision in the particular case or for 
assisting overall planning of the industry is possible. 
We have already drawn attention to the point that the 
present system cannot even ensure that the applicant 
docs not give different information at different stages of 
the processing of his proposal for licensing, capital 
goods and foreign collaboration. Wc have also drawn 
attention to the necessity of more data being obtained 
for purpose of security of different stages. It is however, 
necessary that mechanised data maintenance and 
processing methods should be used so that discrepancies 
can be detected automatically, checks are exercised 
rcgorously and in proper time, and further use of the 
data for feedback in the planning process is facilitated. 
We have in tlie course of our work attempted to com- 
puterised the data collected by us, both on the licensing 
and the financing of private industry. Because of the 
inherent limitations of a Committee like ours, wc had to 
improvise and experiment. Tlicrc arc various lines of 
analysis of the data collected by us that wc could not 
pursue because of the limitations of time. However, 
certain essential and basic data on both these aspects 
are now available in a form where largo scale mechani- 
cal analysis of them is possible. It is our hope that 
government will not permit this effort to bo wasted and 
that step will be taken to continue and develop an 
■effective system for the compilation, maintenance 
and processing of data on these vital aspects of 
industry. 

The problem of ensuring that the country’s attempts 
at economic growth lead to better opportunities and 
improved living for all and not to accentuating the 
already existing inequalities of income and adding to 
the concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
few dominant business groups has been in the forefront 
of policy discussions right from the time of indepen- 
’ dcnce. Attention has been specially focussed on this 
problem since 1960 and our committee was appointed 
after concern was voiced in Parliament on Prof. 
Hazari’s conclusions that the licensing system had 
unduly helped the Larger Industrial Houses. We have 
attempted through our inquiry to indicate the extent 


to which this fear was justified and what conclusion 
for policy and administrative action follow from it 
It is obvious that licensing and financial assistance 
have to be considered in a certain overall context. The 
framework for this is provided by the constitution and 
especially by the Directive Principles. The Government 
Resolution sotting up the Planning Commission (19501 
and the Industrial Policy Resolution (1956) both 
reiterate these Principles. The country has chosen the 
Path of planned economic development. The Industrial 
Policy Resolution sets out the approach adopted by 
Government in the field of industry in the context of 
the goal of a Socialistic Pattern of Society adopted by 
Parliament in 1954. Our recommendations fit iu with 
this overall framework. 

As Industrial licensing and financial assistance are 
only two— though important-among the many instru- 
ments available to Government for the attainment of 
national objectives, it is necessary to use these together. 
We have therefore, made certain suggestions about how 
the other complementary instruments should be used. 
We believe that it is quite practicable to implement 
these measures though wc have left the details to be 
worked by appropriate agencies. All these recommen- 
dation are based upon an intcgrtited approach to Indus- 
trial and economic development. 

Our recommendations about the refashioning of 
industrial licensing to make it more purposeful and 
effective, the reorientation and reorganisation of public 
financitil Institutions and the development of the ’Joint 
Sector’ all stand together and are aimed at attaining the 
basic national objectives of growth and equity. More- 
over, their efl’ectivencss depends a great deal upon other 
complementary steps, the most important among them 
being the laying down of specific guidelines on industrial 
policy, the refashioning of planning so as to ensure the 
formulation of detailed industry plans for the core 
sector, the strengthening and streamlining of licensing 
and financing organisations and building up (heir 
personnel, the adoption of appropriate fiscal and other 
devices and the Constitution of a Monopolies Commis- 
sion. The improvements recommended by us will not 
yield adequate results unless Government implements 
the various reforms in policies, organisation and proce- 
dures as parts of an integrated approach to industrial 
policy and planning. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To ascertain facts from the available literature on 
the subject, draw conclusions and suggest solutions to 
the problems posed by the Group for the Consideration 
of the Commission. The Commission may also pose 
problems for consideration of the Group from time to 
time. 

CONTENTS 

Preamble; Introduction; Recruitment and Induction; 
Conditions of Work; Trade Unions and Employers 
Organisations; Industrial Relations; Wages; Incentive 
Schemes and Productivity; Social Security; Industrial 
Legislation; Labour Research and Information, Anne- 
xures from I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Recruitment And Induction 

In the oil industry, whether in the private sector or 
the public sector and whether on the refining side or the 
distribution side, vacancies for the posts are notified to 
the Employment Exchanges and, if necessary, arc also 
advertised in the press. The candidates who arc intro- 
duced either by the existing Employees or Technical 
Institutes are also considered along with the candidates 
recommended by the Employment Exchanges or those 
who applied in response to the newspaper advertise- 
ments. Candidates who are prima facie considered 
likely to be suitable are generally given tests for asses- 
sing general intelligence and aptitude and later on are 
required to appear before the Selection Committee for 
interviews. The candidates who are recommended for 


appointment by the Selection Committees on the result 
of their performance in the test and interview are 
selected for appointment. This system ensures fairness 
to alt candidates. Before the selected candidate is 
actually placed on the job, he is introduced to the Head 
of the Department and the Departmental Supervisor 
and is explained the nature of duties that he will have 
to perform. 

Scarcity in Certain Categories : Petroleum Refining 
industry is facing a scarcity of skilled technicians, such 
as, instruments technician;, fire fighting operators, 
boiler operators, electricians and process operators 
and proficient stenographers. To meet this scarcity, it 
is suggested that there should be wider educational and 
training facilities in these trades at the training institu- 
tions, such as polytechnics and/or under the arrange- 
ments made under the Apprentices Act, 1961. These 
activities may be supplemented by Companies’ own 
training programmes. 

When an industrial undertaking is started in a parti- 
cular place, it generates expectations of employment 
opportunities among the people living in the area owing 
to the widespread prevalence of unemployment. There 
are demands from the local people that only the local 
people to the exclusion of people from other Stales 
should be employed in the undertakings. This difficulty 
is experienced particularly by Corporations such as the 
Indian Oil Corporation Ltd., having all-India operations. 
IOC have tried to overcome this difficulty by laying 
down a policy that in the matter of recruitment to 
posts below the rank of officers, preference will be given 
to the local candidates to the extent that suitably 
qualified and experienced candidates are available. 
Posts in this category are advertised on all-India basis 
only when suitable local candidates are not available. 
Execution of this -policy is, however, not free from 
difficulties and complaints. 

While on the subject of recruitment it is pertinent to 
point out that the oil refining industry is a capital 
intensive and highly automated and, -therefore, a labour 
saving industry. It is necessary that the public should 
also be made thoroughly acquainted with this aspect 
because whenever a new refinery is started it generates 
expectations of employment opportunities far beyond 
the capacity of a refinery to absorb. There is an 
immense difference between the old refineries and the 
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modern ones. One of the most striking aspects is the industry. It is given only by way of illustration and not 
diminution of work force. The following table shows for comparison with developments in this country as 
the over-all manpower trend in the U.S. petroleum conditions differ from country to country. 

U.S. Refining Industry 

Empolnjinent and Throughput 


Employment in Thousands 


Total 

Per cent 

Production 

Per cent 

Non-Production 

Per cent 

Throughput in 

YEAR 


change 

workers 

change 

workers* 

change 

Thousand b/d 

mm 


-a-1.3 

141.6 

—3.6 

62.0 

■f4.4 

6,958 


Bra 

— l.I 

136.4 

—3.7 

64.9 

-1-4.7 

7,480 

19:6 

200.8 

—0.2 

135.4 

—0.7 

65.4 

-fO.8 

7,937 

1957 

198.9 

-0.9 

132.0 

—2.5 

66.9 

-f2.3 

7,918 

1958 

190.4 

-4.3 

123.0 

—6.8 

67.4 

-f-0.7 

7,606 

1959 

181.4 

—4.7 

;i5.2 

—6.3 

66.2 

—1.8 

7.994 

1950 

177.2 

—2,3 

112.8 

—2.1 

64.4 

—2.7 

8,058 

1961 

I6S.4 

—5.0 

106.1 

—5.9 

62.3 

—3.3 

8,183 

1962 

:60.3 

—4.7 

100.9 

—4.9 

59.6 

-4.3 

8,410 

1963 

154.7 

-3.6 

95.8 

-5.1 

58.9 

—1.3 

8,687 

1964 

152.1 

—1.7 

91.9 

-4.1 

60.2 

-1-2.2 

8,858 


*Non-production worker=white-collar worker. Source : ILO Petroleum Committee, 7th Session. 


A few illustrations within our experience in this 
country may also serve to illustrate the point. 
Compared with the Esso and Cochin Refineries, the 
Public Sector Refineries at Gauhati, Barauni and 
Jawaharnagar employ more number of workers, which 
is due to a large extent to their having their own power 
houses, water supply system, very large townships, full- 
fledged hospitals, schools and transport system and the 
particular design and production activities as well as the 
manner of recruitment and induction. 

Esso Refinery in Bombay has a total work force of 
440 including both Supervisory and non-Supervisory 
categories. Cochin Refinery planned a total comple- 
ment of 315 (69 Supervisory and 246 non-Supervisory) 
on the pattern of their experience abroad but has now 
a strength of 380. This refinery is a very sophisticated 
unit with one integrated control room. Even other 
activities like drum making, loading gantry facilities 
are highly automated. Man-power requirements and 
recruitment were carefully planned to avoid surpluses 
arising, and no age restrictions w'ere observed. Cochin 
Refinery had the advantge of recruiting workmen and 
staff with several years of experience in the other 
refineries in the country as well ,as repatriates from the 


Middle East and of getting all construction jobs done 
through contractors. Recruitment has been at the 
lowest level, where possible, and with matriculation as 
the educational qualification, followed by training 
mostly on the job. 

*If an evaluation is made for personnel requirements 
in terms of men per 1000 barrels, the resulting number 
shows a range as wide as 3 to 50. 

Refinery Complexity : This has a direct effect on 
man-power requirements. The number increases as new 
units are added even though the overall refinery capacity 
remains unchanged. 

Refinery Evolution : The old refinery with small 
parallel units requires substantially more men than a 
new refinery with large single units. It has been esti- 
mated that at a refinery which is technologically the 
most modern the work force establishment will be less 
than 200 for throughputs above 109,000 barrels per day. 
Shri Raja Kulkarni, Member, Study Group, felt that if 


♦The contents of p.ages 7 to 9 about trends of emp- 
loyment in Refining Industry are based on ILO Petro- 
leum Committee, 7th Session Report II, 1966. 
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there is iiny relevance about international comparison 
on the ratio of out-put to employment, a similar 
relevance should ‘exist on the ratio of wages nnd 
output. 

Changing Structure of the Work Force : The most 
important cfrcct of the technological advance, which is 
taking place in the refinery’ design and construction is 
that there will be not only a diminution in rermeries’ 
overall manpower needs but there will bo also a change 
in the structure and quality of work force. Qualitatively 
as wll as qu.inlit.atively, the impact of technological 
advance on manpower requirements is at the maximum 
in refining. Tire rapidly advancing technology requires 
men with skills and aptitudes difTerent from those 
which have been generally accepted in the past. Ilroadly, 
the future evolution may be expected on tlio following 
lines. The unskilled l.abour will scarcely have a jiiace 
in any branch of petroleum industry. All heavy manual 
work will be and, in fact, has for some time been done 
by machines. 

A craft qu.alification or the successful completion of 
sccondso' cdiiailhn is generally .a quili/ic.alion for 
employment in oil refineries and marketing. As to the 
needs of future refineries, it has been increasingly 
recognized that a worker with a single cr.nft is insiifTi- 
cicntly equipped to deal with multifarious requirements 
of maintaining modern plantlunits. Craft demarcations 
are increasingly cumbersome wlien it comes to carrying 
out maintenance tasks where more titan one skill is 
involved. The trend nppenrs to bo likely towards a 
multicraft worker capable of carrying out tasks in as 
many as 3 Helds, i.c., mcclianical, electrical and instru- 
ments. There is no doubt tliat workers with multi-craft 
qualifications will he evaluated liiglicr tliaii single craft 
workers and their importance will vary according to the 
skill and proficiency attained by them. A beginning in 
this new phase of training of workers in more tiian one 
enft has already been initiated by the Burmah-Shcll 
and Esso Refineries. Tlic relevant extract, i.c.. Clause 
‘C on better utilisation of man-power and equipment 
of the Memorandum of Settlement between the 
Burmah-SIicll Refineries Limited, flonib.ay and its 
workmen dated August 19, 1967, is as follows ; 

‘‘Craf.smcn will be required to perform as part of 
their normal duties and/or responsibilities oilier work, 
which is connected witli their own particular work. 
The underlying idea is that where tlicrc is work to be 
done for which the craftsman has the b.asic skill and 
which could as well be pcrfomicd by the craftsman 
himself (if necessary after some appropriate training, 
most of the training to be on the job), such extended 
work shall be treated as part of the normal duties 
and/or responsibilities of the craftsman. Tliis extended 
work is such as is related to and/or incidental to. (he 


present tlmics and/or responsibilities of tlic craftsman 
concerned. The nature of the extended work will bo 
such that it funlicrs safety of plant and equipment, 
improves cfificiency, reduces avoidable delays and leads 
to better utilization of personnel and equipment. It is 
not intended that anything in this motliod of working 
which is in accord with modern thinking should 
jeopardize anyone’s security of employment or render 
anyone .surplus." 

Clause 2 (a) of the long-term scltlcmenl between the 
nsso Standard Refining Company of India Limited, 
llombay and tlicir workmen is as follows ; 

"The existing crafts will be grouped into pairs 
of two crafts as shown in Annexure 11. Within 
these consolidated crafts, the craftsman should utilize 
his existing skills in both the crafts and shall acquire 
additional skills within rc.asonahle time to enable 
him to become proficient in the consolidated craft. The 
basis underlying craft consolid.ation is mentioned in 
Annexure 11.” 

T he most significant decreases in manpower require- 
ments .arc taking pl.acc in the number of men engaged 
in controlling production units, pumping units, etc. 
With tile increasing aulomation, the nature and 
character of work clianges involving lesser manual 
activities, a fact which gives rise to the problem of 
boredom to a point where the individual’s powers of 
attention arc substantially alTectcd. From this develop- 
ment emerges the concept of operator craftsman, a man 
perhaps already possessing levels of skill in more than 
one craft, who is trained both to operate the installti- 
tions and to carry’ out a variety of maintenance tasks 
on it. Resides, there is the double advantage of saving 
man-power and of giving the worker considerable relief 
from boredom since finsily his tasks arc varied and 
secondly his interest in the functioning of the unit 
which he controls is put on a higher level by added 
responsibility. 

The long-term Settlement of F.sso Standard Refining 
Company of India Ltd., referred to above provides for 
process operators carrying out in addition to their 
normal oper.ations, such tasks as running and mainte- 
nance of ‘on-stream analysers’, minor mechanical w’ork, 
driving Iicavy and light vcliiclcs, etc. 

Recruitment in the private sector marketing com- 
panies has been more or less at a stand-still over the 
l.ast ten years. In fact, .as will he seen from Annexure I, 
there h.as been an overall decrease in tlicir total 
employment niimliers. Correspondingly, there has 
been steady recruitment in the Public Sector (IOC) 
marketing organization since iiiccptioaj however, the 
number of persons newly employed in IOC (Marketing 
Division) has been less than tlic number of persons by 
whicli employment figure in the private oil marketing 
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companies dccreasecl. 

There has been regular programme of induction for 
new recruits. Besides ‘on the job’ training, has been 
given by the oil companies for improving skills or 
acquiring new or alternative skills or vocation. 

On the refining side of the industry, there has been 
an over-all increase in the total number of people 
employed. This is due to the fact that the number of 
persons employed in the public sector refineries is more 
than the number by which the total employment 
declined in the refineries in the private sector. 

Conflilions Of Work 

Conditions of work in the refineries and depots on 
the distribution side employing more than 10 persons 
ate governed by the ptovisions of the Factories Act, 
!94S. Conditions of work at depots employing less 
than 10 persons are reported to bo generally the same 
as at depots covered by the Factories Act, 1948. 

The main provisions relating to safely and welfare, 
hours of work, rest interval, weekly off, occupational 
diseases, overtime payments, etc., are considered to be 
not inadequate. The staff employed in the administra- 
tive office of the refining and also of the distribution 
organizations of IOC are governed by the provisions of 
Shops and Establishments Act, provisions of which 
regarding conditions of work are also considered to be 
not inadequate. 

The Union Representatives oti the Study Group 
suggest that to make the implementation of the 
Factories Act more effective. Factory Inspectors should 
contact the Union Representatives when they visit the 
factories. They also suggest that overtime should be 
payable at statutory rates for work done beyond the 
scheduled daily hours. 

The problem posed by paid festival holidays and 
annual Ic.ave with pay deserves serious consideration. 
Demands are likely in the future for increasing the 
quantum of holidajs. Tire question of holidays has 
to be considered in its proper pcrepective and some 
fundamental and far-reaching thinking on this question 
seems to be called for in the interests of higher pro- 
ductivity in the industry. As it is, there arc holidays 
galore in the Indian industry. The following extract 
from a hand-out of the National Productivity Council 
seems to be opposite : 

“In India an employee in office or factory enjoys 
several leave and holiday benefits besides the National 
and Festival holidays. There are nearly 30 days paid 
earned leave, 10 to 15 days casual leave, mom than 
50 days sick leave with half pay and m.jtcrmly leave. 
Look at other advanced countries. While the U k" 
has 12 paid leave and USA 7 days, a Japanese worker 

enjoys only 6 days leave— the most productivity con, 

m 


scious worker in the world.’’ 

Both on the distribution and refining sides oh’-* 
oil industry, the annual leave with pay granted w 
workers is in excess of what is provided for intj;. 
Factories Act. Annexure 11 giies the quantum c! 
annual leave, sick leave, casual leave and njateraiir 
leave allowed in the Refineries and Markeiing Onati. 
zalions of oil industry. 

In the oil industry, paid festival holidays haw hKa 
reduced after suitable adjustments. It is felt that 
there is still scope for further reductioa in a suilaHt 
manner. 

On the recommendation of the Planning Comrcii- 
sion in the Second Five-Year Plan, the Labour Bureau, 
Simla, was entrusted with the task of undwlaVini 
special studies in selected industries for finding out tli» 
extent and nature of contract labour, .^moaj ih 
industries covered by the Bureau arc petroleum refiasrias 
and distribution and marketing organizations of the 
petroleum industo'- In petroleum refineries the folloiv- 
ing types of jobs arc generally being given to contractors 
for execution : 

(i) Civil, Mechanic.sl, Electrical works far d.t 
construction of a refinery. 

(ii) Construction of Townships. 

(iii) Periodic grass-cutting and rc.atoval of weeds 
within the refinery premises. 

(iv) Modification of production units. 

(v) Erection of now machinery or special repairs 
to existing plant and equipment, such as at the lime of 
pcricidic or emergency shut-downs. 

(vi) Periodic painting of buildings, structures, 
columns .and other equipnienr. 

(vii) Temporary work pertaining to civil, mechani- 
cal or electrical construction which may become 
necessary for a running refinery’. 

On the distribution and marketing side of petroleum 
and its products, the study conducted by the Labour 
Bureau, Simla, revealed that the following jobs are 
cntnislcd to contractors : 

(i) Loading and unloading of bulk and packed 
products, stacking and unstacking of packed material, 
filling of tank wagons, tank lorries, barrels, tins, etc. 

fit) Carting of packed petroleum products from 
Depots to Railway Goods-Sheds and vice-versa. 

(iii) Transporting of bulkfpacked products from 
Dcpots/Installations/Terminals and up-coimtry Depots 
or Agents. General maintenance of and repairs to 
plants, equipment and building, painting of thanks, etc. 

The above two lists of jobs given to contractors lor 
execution in the refining and marketing division of the 
oil industry should be treated as illustrative and not 
exhaustive. 

On the question of executing work through contract 
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sj’Stcm, tiic trend of judicial decisions is redcctcd by the 
following awards ; 

(i) The Madras Industrial Tribunal has observed as 
follows in an award given by it : 

“The result is, the various items of work in relation 
to the maintenance of the installations and the pre- 
mises (excluding the officers’ quarters) arc collectively 
works of a perennial nature to be attended to from day 
to day, so that the management will not be justified, 
according to the decision of the Supreme Court, to 
entrust any part of that work to contractors. The 
execution of such works through contractors must ccisc 
in the future and should be carried out through work- 
men engaged by the Company. Even now the Company 
has got a staff in the construction department for that 
purpose. If that staff itself is adequate for that purpose, 
no necessity will arise to entrust such work to a con- 
tractor or increase the strength of the staff. In ease that 
staff is found inadequate, then the strength of such 
permanent staff must be increased, and the work should 
not be entrusted to a contractor.” 

(ii) In dealing with the question of abolition of con- 
tract system, the Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Standard Vacuum Refining Co. of India Ltd. v. Their 
Workmen is as follows : 

“In dealing with the question of abolition of con- 
tract system it may be relevant to bear in mind that 
the industrial adjudication generally docs not encourage 
the employment of contract labour in modern times. 
Whenever a dispute is raised by workmen in regard to 
the employment of contract labour by any employer, it 
would be necessary for the tribunal to examine the 
merits of the dispute, apart from the general considera- 
tion that contract labour should not be encouraged 
and in a given case the decision should rest not merely 
on theoretical or abstract objections to contract labour 
but also on the terms and conditions on which contract 
labour is employed and the grievance made by the 
employees in respect thereof. As in order matters of 
industrial adjudication, so in the ease of contract 
labour, theoretical or academic considerations may be 
relevant, but their importance should not be over- 
estimated. 

Where the work done by contract labour is inci- 
dental to the manufacturing process and is necessary 
for it and of a permanent nature which must be done 
every day and is generally done by workmen in the 
regular employ of the employer, the order of the 
tribunal directing the management to abolish the con- 
tract system in respect of such work is just. The fact 
that the contract is a bonafide contract would not 
necessarily mean that it should not be touched by the 
industrial tribunals.” 

The following factors have been taken into consi- 


d'eration by the Supreme Court in confirming the order 
of the Tribunal with the modification relating to the 
date of abolition of contract system : 

1. That the work is perennial and must go on from 
day to day, 

2. That the work is incidental and necessary for the 
work of the factory, 

3. That the work is sufficient to employ a consi- 
derable number of whole-time workmen, and 

4. That the work is being done in most concerns 
through regular workmen. 

The Indian Oil Corporation Limited (Marketing 
Division) made the following provisions in the long 
term settlement signed with the Unions in 1966 ; 

Management will submit to the Unions within a 
period of two months from the date of this agreement, 
a list of jobs given on contract basis to outside agencies. 
This list shall include t 

1. The job-description, names of the contracting 
p.irtics, number of workmen involve 1, th: date on 
which the contract is scheduled to expire. 

2. The Unions, thereafter, will submit their reply 
within the next two weeks showing where contract 
system can be abolished immediately or gradually. 

3. Thereafter the parties will jointly discuss and 
negotiate the jobs on contract system by keeping in view 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Esso 
Refineries (Stanvac Refineries), Bombay, at the regional 
level, 

4. The procedure as laid down in (1), (2) and (3) 
above, shall not prevent the parties to arrive at ad-hoc 
settlements on any job or jobs given on contract systc.m 
without waiting for formalities. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Government of 
Maharashtra in Reference (IT) No. 225 of 1985, 
between Esso Standard Refining Company of India 
Ltd., Bombay, and the workmen employed under it, 
has observed as follows in Part I of its Award, on the 
subject of abolition of contract system : 

“The abolition of contract system is only justified, 
when workers engaged through a contractor do not 
enjoy the benefits and protection afforded to them by 
the industrial laws. If in any instance, therefore, it is 
found that employment of contract labour is inevitable 
on account of the temporary nature of work, or th; 
amount of work varying to such an extent that it would 
not bo practicable or economical to employ permanent 
workers, the contract labour has not been abolished. 
There are cases where the parson or the concern through 
whom the labour is emobyed are amanable to th; 
industrial laws. For example, indcators recruiting 
labour for working in some companies have been held 
by the Calcutta High Court to be industries in Das 
(K.C.) and Others v. State of West Bengal and 
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others, 1960, 11 L.L.J. 505. Tlic labour employed by 
them therefore can raise a dispute, and lay claim to all 
the protection, rights and privileges enjoyed by indus- 
trial workers. The Company which employs labour 
through them, therefore, cannot be said to be depriv- 
ing the workers of any rights under the industrial law, 
and therefore, the Company cannot be compelled 
to absorb these workers in their own service, or 
be ordered not to employ workers through them. 
The fobjection to contract labour docs not arise 
in their case. This will be so, wlicrcvcr there is any 
concern, person or agency, which is recognised as an 
industry and gives or is liable to given to the workers 
all the benefits under the industrial laws. The order of 
abolition of contract labour and direct employment in 
such a case is not only unnecessary, but open to 
serious objections. One of them is, that it would mean 
recognising such concerns or agents as industries on the 
one hand, and making it impossible on the other, for 
them to carry on their business, .^nother objection is 
that it would mean in oifcct compulsorily transferring 
the services from one unit of an industry to another, 
a thing which the Industrial Tribunal has no jurisdic- 
tion to do. Another serious objection to which 
this course will be open is, that it would amount to 
passing an order against an industrial unit, curtailing 
and seriously alTccting its business, behind its back, in 
a case between two dificrent parties, without giving it an 
opportunity to be hc.ird. This would be violation of a 
basic principle of natural justice. In the present c.asc, 
therefore, where the labour is engaged through concerns 
which arc industries, and amenable to industrial laws, 
no order of absorbing the workers on permanent roll 
can be made. I have dealt with the demand as it is 
raised not only against such concerns, but others and 
given the reasons why it cannot bo entertained in case 
of any of the jobs. The demand is, ihercforc, rejected.” 

In the long term settlements recently signed by 
Burmah Shell with tsvo Bombay Unions in 1967, the 
following provision is made : 

“The Comp,any agrees that it will not given out on 
contract, jobs which arc now being performed by its 
own employees.” 

The Union Representatives on the Study Group 
stated that the employers in the oil industry were 
sometimes not adhering to the criteria laid down in the 
above decisions. The employers’ representatives did 
not accept this statement as correct. 

Safety and Health : The principal risks in the refin- 
ing and storage and distribution of petroleum products 
arc those of fire and explosion. The first risk that of 
fire, is the most important and arises from the combus- 
tible nature of petroleum. Typical examples of accidents 
destructive of property, principally involving fire and 
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thereby causing danger to workers arc those arising 
from mistakes in valve operations, fires .from improper 
use of open flames, pump and machinery failures with 
the resultant ignition, tank fires. ■ Two aspects of the 
fire-risk may be noted. On the one hand, petroleum 
and its products cause accidents during their manu- 
facture, transport and utilization and, on the other 
hand, they also present secondary risks in cases where 
they escape outside their pre-determined channels. As 
may be concluded from the above, the greatest danger 
to which a refinery is c.xposcd is a danger of fire. Every 
precaution is, therefore, taken to prevent a fire and to 
combat it immediately and effectively once it breaks 
out. Personnel trained in fire-fighting and fire-fighting 
trucks with ancillary equipment arc kept ready at any 
time of the d.ay and night. The important precaution 
against fire is the safety rule prohibiting smoking inside 
the refinery. A lighted match stick or a cigarette stub 
c.irclcssly thrown may cause a disastrous fire. Annexure 
III gives the year-wise total number of accidenu in the 
Marketing organiz.itions and Refineries. Incidence of 
serious accidents is low. It has not been possible to 
classify the accidents according to their causes. Never- 
theless, our general experience is that according to the 
cxtr.aordinary precautions taken against the risk of fins 
accidents due to out-break of fire arc very rare. On the 
other hand, the causes of accidents arc the same as in 
other industries. It is true to say that accidents do not 
just happen, they arc always caused. The problem is 
what weean do in the near future to minimize their 
incidence to the maximum extent possible. The follow- 
ing measures seem necessary and have mostly been 
adopted : 

(i) Definite work procedures. 

(ii) Adequate publicity for individual and plant 
safety. 

(iii) Elaborate precautions adequately publicized in 
the handling of dangerous, 'poisonous chemicals. 

(iv) Wearing of protective equipment when called 
for. 

(v) Provision of safety shoes and helmets, wtcrc 
necessary. 

(vi) Proper administration of safety programme as a 
direct-line function at all level of management. 

This is the only way by which important aspects of 
safety can be made an integral part of day-to-day work 
of an employee. 

Safety refresher courses should be and arc, in fact, 
conducted in a number of Units for the good of em- 
ployees at periodic intervals. The oil industry for its 
branches should evolve a safety code, as has been done 
in Esso Standard Refining Company of India Ltd., and 
Durmah-Shcll Refineries, Departmental and era 
organizational safely competitions should be held 
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for keeping up the employees’ interest in safety 
measures. 

Medical fitness is a condition of employment in oil 
industry, as in other industries. Candidates selected at 
the interviews are to undergo medical examination 
before they are finally offered employment. Medical 
• examination only at the time of initial employment will 
not clearly suffice. It should also be done at periodic 
intervals even during employees’ service, as a part of 
preventive health scheme. 


Trade Unions And Employers’ Organizations 

The two Federations of Unions operating in the oil 
and industry are : (1) All-India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation, the National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India). The former is controlled by the 
ATTUC and the latter by INTUC. There are also a few 
Unions which are not affiliated to any Federation or 
Central Labour Organization. 

The Unions operating at the Refineries and in the 
Marketing organizations of the oil industry, and their 
affiliations to Industrial Federations are as follows ; 


Refinery 


Name of the Union 


Affiliation 


1. Assam Oil Co., Ltd., Digboi 

2. IOC: 

(a) Chairman’s Office, Now 
Delhi 

(b) Refineries Division Head- 
quarters, New Delhi 

(c) Gauhati Refinery 

(d) Barauni Refinery 


(e) Gujarat Refinery, 
Jawaharnagar 

3. Burmah-Shell Refineries Ltd,, 
Bombay 


4. Esso Refinery, Bombay 

5. Caltex Refinery Vishakha- 
patnam 

6. Cochin Refineries Ltd., 
Ernakulara 

Name of Organisation 

i 


Assam Petroleum Mazdoor 
Union 

Indian Oil Delhi Employee’s 
Association 

—do — 

Refinery Workers’ Union, 
Gauhati 

(1) Barauni Refinery Tcl 
Shodhak Mazdoor Union 

(2) Barauni Refinery Emp- 
loycccs’ Union 

(3) Indian Refineries Maz- 
door Mahajan 

Gujarat Refinery Kamdar 
Sangh 

(1) Bombay Labour Union 

(2) Petroleum Workmen’s 
Union 

(3) Process Operators and 
Analyst’s Union 

(4) Burmah-Shell Refinery 
Clerks’ Union 

Petroleum Refineries Emplo- 
yees’ Sabha 

CORIL Employees’s Union, 
Vishakhapatnam 
Cochin Refineries Employees’ 
Association 

Marketing Organization 

Name of the Union 


National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India) INTUC 

National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India)— INTUC 

— do — 

— do— 

All-India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation Bomboy — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India)— INTUC 

— do — 

— do — 

(Hind Mazdoor Panchayat) 

All-India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation, Bombay — AITUC 


National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 
(Hind Mazdoor Sabha) 

National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India)— INTUC 


Affiliation 

i 


1. Assam Oil Co. L!td., Digboi 


National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India) — INTUC 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


2. Burniah-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India Ltd. 
(a) Bombay Branch 


(b) Calcutta Branch 


(c) Madras Branch 


(d) Dcllii Branch 


3. Esso Standard Eastern Inc. 
(a) Bombay Brandi 


(b) Calcutta Branch 


(c) Madras Branch 


(d) Delhi Brandt 


4. Indian Oil Corporation (Marketing) 

(a) Bombay Branch. 

(b) Calcutta Brandi 

(c) Delhi Branch 

(d) Madras Branch 


(1) Petroteum Workers’ 

Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union 

(3) Hind Oil Kamdar Sabha 
Poona 

(1) Bengal Oil and Petrol 
Worker’s Union 

(2) Petroleum Workers’ Union 

(1) Madras Kerosene Oil Wor- 
kers’ Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees' 
Union 

(1) Petroleum Workers’ Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 
Association 

(1) Petroleum Workmen’s 
Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 

Union 

(3) Hind Oil Kamdar Sabha 

(1) Petroleum Workers’ Union 

(2) Bengal Oil and Petrol 
Workers’ Union 

(1) Petroleum Employees' 
Union 

(2) Madras Kerosene and Oil 
Workers’ Union 

(3) National Union of Petro- 
leum Workers 

(1) Petroleum Workers’ 

Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union 

(3) Esso Employees’ Union 


(1) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union 

(2) IOC Bombay Branch 
Employees’ Union 

Indian Oil Employees’ 

Union 

Petroleum Workers’ Union 
Indian Oil Employees’ Union 




All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation— AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 


National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 
All India Petroleum Worker’s 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 
All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation- AITUC 
— do — 

National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers (India) INTUC 

All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workcts-INTUC 
(Hind Mazdoor Sabha) 

All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workcre-INTUC 
All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federal i on — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workcrs-INTUC 
— do — 

All India Petroleum Workers’ 

Federation — AITUC 

National Federation of Petroleum 

Workers— INTUC 

All India Petroleum Workers’ 

Federation— AITUC 

National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 


All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation— AITUC 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


5. Caltcx (India) Ltd. 

(a) Bombay Branch 

(b) Calcutta Branch 

(c) Delhi Branch 

(d) Madras Branch 

6. Indo— Burmah Petroleum 
Company 

(a) Bombay Branch 

(b) Calcutta Branch 

(c) Delhi Branch 


(1) Petroleum Workmen’s 
Union, Bombay 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union, Bombay 

(1) Petroleum Workers’ Union, 
Calcutta 

(2) Bengal Oil and Petrol 
Workers’ Union 

Petroleum Workers’ 

Union, Delhi 

(1) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union, Madras 

(2) Madras Kerosene Oil 
Workers’ Union, Madras 

(3) National Union of 
Petroleum Workers 


(1) Petroleum Workmen’s 
Union 

(2) Petroleum Employees’ 
Union 

IBP and Steel Brothers’ 
Employees’ Union 
Petroleum Workers’ 
Union 


All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers— INTUC 
All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers— INTUC 
All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation— AITUC 
National Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers— INTUC 

— do — 

— do — 


All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation — AITUC 
National Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers— INTUC 
All India Petroleum Workers’ 
Federation— AITUC 

— do — 


(a) Gauhati-Siliguri Products 
Pipeline 

(b) Koyali-Ahmedabad Pro- 
ducts Pipeline 

(c) Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur 
Products Pipeline 

(d) Pipelines Division Head- 
quarters, New Delhi 


Indian-Oil (Pipelines Division) 

Refinery Workers’ Union 
Gauhati 

Gujarat Refinery Kamdar 
Sangh, Baroda 

Indian Oil Corporation (Pipe- 
lines Dvn.) Employees’ Union, 
Barauni 

Indian-Oil Delhi Employees’ 
Association (Pipelines) 


National Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers’ INTUC 
— do — 

— do— 

— do — 

— do — 


Recently, the management staff/supervisory staff in 
some of the units in the oil industry have formed asso- 
ciations and legistcred them as Trade Unions under the 
Trade Unions Act, although the question of any or all 
of their members being covered under the Industrial 
Disputes Act is a debatable one. These Associations are 
listed below ; 

Marketing : Bombay : Burmah-Shell Management 
Staff Association; 

Madras : Burmah-Sliell Management 
Staff Association. 

Rtfi.ieries : Bombay : Esso Refinery Management 
Staff Association. 


The employers in the oil industry, whether in the 
public sector or in the private sector, have not formed 
their own Association. However, employers in the 
private sector are members of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion of India. The public sector employers are not 
members of any federation of employers. 

In common with other industries, the oil industry 
too — both in the public sector and private sector — is 
faced with the problem of multiplicity of trade unions. 
However, as most of the workers in the oil industry are 
educated and enlightened the effects of multiplicity of 
trade unions on industrial relations have fortunately not 
been as adverse as in other industries, where the 
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workers are not so educated and cnlisMened. 

The Code of Discipline in industry’ and mailers 
pertaining toil arc the subject matters of a study by 
another group. Therefore, apart from emphasizing their 
importance, this Study Group would like to offer no 
other comments. 

Indasirial Relations 

In the contc.xt of plans for the further development 
of industries in India and of the State being the largest 
industrial employer, it is necessary to have a close look 
at our labour policy lest it should hamper the growth of 
healthy industrial relations. Of late, in the oil industry 
there have been certain unhealthy incidents, such as 
wrongful confinements of managerial staff, stay-in 
strikes, etc. The chief factors in the growth of this 
unfortunate phase in industrial relations are : 

(i) Rising expectations of people for a better life; 

(ii) Soaring prices; 

(iii) Role of politicians in gaining control of Unions; 

(iv) Greater consciousness of their rights on the part 
of labour; and 

(v) Delays m legal proceedings. 

The remedies for the first three factors have to be 
taken at the economic and political level. As regards 
the fourth and fifth factors, both the Union and the 
Management can do something. While the Manage- 
ments have to treat workers with consideration, the 
Unions should educate them not only about their rights 
but also about their obligations. 

The Study Group felt that the development of 
industrial relations in the oil industry has reached a 
stage where collective bargaining ought to be encoura- 
ged and in this conte.xt the manner in which the 
references to adjudication are made needs to be 
reviewed with a view to strengthening this approach. 

Supply and distribution of petroleum products is a 
public utility, as included in the 1st schedule of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, in the States of Assam, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. Petroleum 
jefining is a public utility service, as included in the 
1st schedule of the Industrial Disputes Act, in the 
States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

Where a strike in the oil industry or any section of 
it exists and no solution of the industrial disputes 
through bipartite negotiations or conciliation appears 
likely, the ‘appropriate Government’ should have the 
power to enforce a cooling off period between the 
parlies. During this period, strikes, including go-slow 
and lock-outs, should be prohibited. The time thus 
made available to the parties can be utilized by them 
for reaching accord through further bipartite negotia- 
tions and reference to adjudication should bo ordered 
by the Government if there is no agreement even after 


the cooling-off period. 

Annc.xurc IV gives the year-wise break up ofindiis- 
trial disputes in various establishments of oil industry 
and the manner in which they were settled. Collective 
bargaining is likely to make further progress in the oil 
industry where the Unions are well-established and 
well-organized. After some adjudications in the early 
years, collective bargaining and bipartite long-term 
settlements have been the feature of industrial relations 
in the private sector oil marketing companies in the 
last 15 years. The latest settlement signed in the 
Bombay Branch and the Ernakulam Establishment of 
the Burmah-Shell Marketing in 1967, incorporate the 
parties’ agreement on rationalization/re-organization 
and job security. 

In the Marketing Division of Indian Oil Corporation 
Ltd., between 1966 and 1967, all the disputes except one 
relating to bonus for 1965 hive been settled either by 
bip.artite settlement or a settlement reached in concilia- 
tion proceedings. The most important settlement 
reached with the workmen was regarding the Charter 
of Demands presented bj’ the Unions on general terms 
of employment. The settlement was rcaehed between 
the Management, of the Marketing Division and the 
Unions on 29th July 1966. In the Refineries and Pipe- 
lines Divisions of IOC also, the settlement was reached 
with the Unions in May/June 1967, on the demands 
presented by the Unions on the general terms of 
employment. In all the three Divisions of Indian Oil 
Corporation Ltd., the issue regarding bonus for the 
year 1966-67 was settled by collective bargaining. In 
the Refineries and Pipelines Divisions, some of the 
disputes were referred to adjudication and arbitration. 

In the private sector refineries, during the period 
1955 to 1967, both adjudic.ition and collective bargain- 
ing have been used for resolving disputes. In Burmah- 
Shell and Esso Refineries, long-term settlements were 
arrived at between the Managements and the Workmen 
between August 1957 and September 1967. Both the 
settlements following adjudication of the disputes. 

The history of 15 years of collective bargaining in 
the oil industry has its special features. Agreements 
are of the nature of package deal, i.c., on wages, dear- 
ness allowance, bonus, various fringe and retirement 
benefits etc,, for a period covering the range of two to 
four years at each time. In the private sector oil com- 
panies, these agreements have taken place at regional/ 
local levels. However, in the case of Indian Oil Corpo- 
ration Ltd., a beginning has been made by entering 
into collective bargaining at national level through 
negotiations simultaneously held with different units 
recognized in different regions. 

The growth of Jhis trend towards settlement of 
disputes through collective bargaining in the oil industry 
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is to be welcomed. With the growing strength of the 
Unions in the industry, the trend is likely to be accen- 
tuated in the coming years. Collective bargaining as a 
method of settling disputes can be successful where the 
Unions are well-organized and strong and where the 
Management and the Unions are both willing to settle 
the disputes through negotiations rather than through 
adjudication. The growing disenchantment of workers 
with adjudication on account of inordinate delay that 
it involves, and the uncertainty of the outcome is likely 
to further the cause of collective bargaining in the 
major industries, including the oil industry. 

The Works Committees in the oil industry, generally 
speaking, have been found to be useful, though not 
outstandingly successful. For Works Committees to 
function more effectively, whether in the oil industry 
or any other, two factors are of basic importance ; 

(a) The subjects they can deal with, as distinct from 
those within the Union-Management sphere of negotia- 
tions, should be clearly specified under the Industrial 
Disputes Act (which has created the Works Committees) 
as recommended by the Special Sub-Committee appoin- 
ted the Standing Labour Committee to deal with the 
subjects of Works Committees. 

(b) Both the parties must approach the Works 
Committees’ discussions with sincerity and seriousness. 
The only lasting way to make Works Committees a 
success is to improve climate of industrial relations. 

As far as the Joint Management Councils arc con- 
cerned, they da not e.'dst in the oil industry. 

Conciliation ; Within the experience of the Study 
Group, the conciliation machinery of the Government 
has not measured up to the requirements of its delicate 
task. Generally, its approach is legalistic and formal. 
It merely brings the parties together, hears their points 
of view and makes a report to the Government, a 
process of going through the motions before a reference 
is made to adjudication. 

Too much volume of work and lack of adequate 
training are other factors which have reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the conciliation machinery. Re-allocation of 
work and adequate training appear to be the obvious 
remedy. 

Adjudication : As the growing trend in the oil 
industry seems to be towards collective bargaining, 
adjudication is likely to become more and more unim- 
portant in the near future. Nevertheless, we would not 
recommend the abolition of adjudication. Where there 
is no agreement between the parties despite collective 
bargaining and'conciliation, adjudication is the only 
way left td settle the dispute and to avoid strikes which 
may inflict hardship on the workers and economic loss 
on the. industry and the community at large. A ligl^t- 
ning strike in the oil industry or any section of it 


cannot but produce grave results. Apart from causing 
loss of Wages to the workers, loss of production for the 
industry and the country,' it may make the wheels of 
other industries and transport grind to a halt. 

The Code of Discipline has obvious weaknesses, but 
has, nevertheless, served a useful purpose by containing 
a set of moral principles, which .serve as a frame of 
reference' against which the conduct of employers and 
unions can be adjudged. Its sanctions are not legal but 
moral. 

Voluntarj’ Arbitration : Arbitration, to be really 
effective, should be voluntary on the part of both the 
parties, i.c. both the parties should of their own accord 
agree to it as a method of settling disputes. It is con- 
ductive to good relations inasmuch as it does not lead 
to bitterness on cither side. While generally the scope 
of voluntary arbitration can be mutually agreed upon 
by the parties concerned, it seems be a good way of 
settling disputes involving individual workmen of a 
small group of workmen. 

Wages 

The wage/salary scale and the scale-wise classifi- 
cation of jobs prevailing in the refining and distribution 
organizations of the oil industry arc ' given in 
Annexure V. The perusal of the annexure shows that the 
wages and the job classfications differ from organization 
to organization. The method of calculating dearness 
allowance also varies considerably. 

As regards the method of wage fixation, originally 
the pay scales for different posts were laid down by the 
Companies, whether in the public sector or in the 
private sector, according to their own regulations and 
assessment of the relative worth of the- different posts. 
The changes in these pay scales have been brought 
about mostly as a result of long-term settlements reach- 
ed between Managements and the Unions. Collective 
bargaining can be expected to play a major role in the 
near future also in bringing about further changes in 
wages and other service conditions. 

In refineries, whether in the private sector or in the 
public sector, the fringe benefits include provision of 
housing, co-operative societies, subsidized canteen 
facilities, free supply of uniforms, leave travel conces- 
sion, sick le.ive with pay, medical aid, festival holidays 
with pay, provident fund and gratuity. In the Esso 
Standard Refinery, an employee on normal retirement 
gets only pension. It is only on resignation that he 
becomes eligible for gratuity. In the Refineries of the 
Indian Oil Corporation Ltd , the workers get in addi- 
tion the benefit of water and electricity at very nominal 
rates, fully equipped hospital in the townships and 
concessional transport. / 

Qn the marketing ^ue both in the private sector and 
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public sector, the main fringe benefits arc provident 
fund and gratuity. In Esso Standard Eastern Inc. 
(Marketing), an employee o.i retire tint from service 
qualifies only for pension. It is o.aly on his resignation 
that he can get gratuity. Canteen facilities are provided 
in the Marketing Organizations bath in the public 
sector and private sector, wherever they are statutorily 
compulsory. Leave travel concession is also provided in 
some of the units. IOC (Marking Division) have a 
project of building 250 houses for employees at 
Bombay- 

Incentive Scheme And Productivity 

In a highly automated industry like petroleum refin- 
ing, by far the greatest contribution towards increased 
productivity comes from improved technology. The 
contribution of an individual employee can only pl.ay a 
marginal role in increasing production and productivity. 
Automation performs functions which cannot be per- 
formed by mere human application. In oil refining 
which is based primarily on advanced engineering and 
sophisticated instrumentation, there is very little scope 
for the application of incentive schemes. A well 
conceived and carefully executed suggestion scheme can 
act as an incentive. 

The nature of work in the oil marketing is such that 
it docs not lend itself to the introduction of incentive 
schemes. 

The foregoing remarks do not, however, mean that 
the Managements in the oil industry do not set any 
store by the contribution that individual employees can 
make towards increased productivity. In the settle- 
ments reached by Burmah-Shell Refineries Ltd., on 
I9th August, 1967, with their workmen and in the 
settlements reached by Esso Standard Refining 
Company India Ltd., with their workmen 30th 
September, 1967, both parties to the settlements have 
re-affirmed their faith and belief in striving for 
maximum productivity and promoting all possible 
economy in refinery. 

Social Security 

An ideal social security scheme should protect an 
individual from the cradle to the grave. Such a com- 
prehensive social security scheme cannot be feasible for 
a poor undeveloped country like India. The traditional 
view is that social security is entirely the responsibility 
of the State. In actual practice, however, certain benefits 
have been given by some of the units in the oil industry 
to their workmen. The main risks which social security 
measures prevailing in the oil industry seek to cover are 
the following : 

(1) Loss of earning power as a result of illness op 
industrial accident. 


(2) Loss of earning power in old age , 

Annexure III gives the sick leave entitlement of 
em.rloyces in the Marketing and Refining O.-ganlzationr 
of the oil industry. Th; Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, provides for the payme.nl of compensation 
to workmen, who meet with accidents arising out of 
and in the course of their duties. The Act provides 
lump-sum payment of compensation in the event of 
death and permanent disability. It also provides for 
fortnightly compensation payable in the case of tempo- 
rary disability. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 
1952 provides for contributory provident fund payable 
to workmen on their retirement from service. In the 
oil industry, wherever the Employees’ Slate Insurance 
Act has been enforced, it replaces the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Tile Employees’ State Insurance Act covers all 
employees whose total earnings do not e.xcced Rs.40Q 
per month. It provides for medical benefits, sickness 
benefits, disablement benefits, dependant’s benefits and 
maternity benefits. The medical benefits provide, in 
case of an accident or illness, for free medicines, drugs, 
dressings, hospitalisation, visits from the doctor and 
speciahsl’s advice and Irenlment. The sickness benefits 
provide for sickness cash benefit at the rate of about 
half of an employee’s daily earnings for a period of 
56 days in any continuous period of 365 days. There 
is, however, a waiting period of 2 days and cash benefits 
are payable only if the sickness period exceeds 2 days. 
The disablement benefits are as follows : 

In case of temporary disablement for a period 
e.xcecding 7 days, the benefit is a little over half an 
employee’s daily earnings for as long as disability lasts. 
In case of permanent partial disablement, the percent- 
age of loss of earning capacity is assessed by the 
Medical Board under the Employees’ Slate Insurance 
Scheme. Periodical payments on the basis of assess- 
ment are made to an employee throughout his life. 

If the Medical Board is of the opinion that an 
employee is disabled totally of permanently, he is 
entitled to get a little over half of his average wages as 
pension throughout his life. 

Dependant’s Benefits : If an employment injniy 
proves fatal, a pension roughly equal to half of the 
daily wages of an employee will be paid periodically 
to his widow for life or until she rc-marries, and her 
children or other dependants until they reach a specified 
age. 

Maternity Leave ; A female employee, in addition 
to ante-natal and post-natal care, is entitled to a 
maternity benefit at the rate of 75 paise a da)* or at the 
rate of sickness benefit, whichever is greater, for a 
period of 12 weeks, of which not more than six weeks 
shall precede the expected date of confinement. 
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The Employees’ State Insurance Act has not yet 
been applied to the Digboi Oil Refinery in Assam and 
the refineries of Indian Oil Corporation at Gaiihati, 
Barauni and Jawaharnagar, situated respectively in the 
States of Assam, Bihar and Gujarat. The refineries in 
the private sector, viz., Esso Refinery and Burmah- 
Shell Refinery at Bombay, and Caltex Refinery at 
Vishakapatnam have been covered by the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act. The benefits provided under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, no doubt, cover an 
important segment of an industrial worker’s social 
security, but the workers in general are not satisfied 
with the working of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act. From the workers’ angle, what seems to be wrong 
with the working of the Act is not only that the quality 
of the service rendered is poor and subject to the usual 
administrative red-tape, but also that with the introduc- 
tion of the scheme workers have to pay for benefits 
which in many cases they were getting free of cost from 
the employers. 

The general impression of the employers is that the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has increased 
absenteism due to alleged sickness. The increase in 
such' absenteism is due to the ease with which medical 
certificates can be wangled by employees from the 
doctors appointed under the State Insurance Scheme. 
It is suggested that industrial establishments which are 
desirous of giving free medical facilities with which 
workers are satisfied should be exempted from the 
application of the Employees’ State Insurance Act. 
As long as the scheme is enforced, the companies’ 
doctors should assist the panel doctors in case of 
prolonged or frequent sickness so that they can work 
together as a team in minimizing absenteeism due to 
sickness. 

Sick leave with full pay, for periods sanctioned as 
per rules, is already granted to employees both in the 
Marketing and Refining Organizations of the oil 
industry. Besides, ex-gratia financial assistance is given 
towards the cost of medical treatment incurred by 
employees in the case of Burmah-Shell (Marketing and 
^ Refining), Esso, Caltex and I.B.P. (Marketing). When 
the employees are covered by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, the Esso Refinery pays them the 
difference between the daily earnings and such compen- 
sation as is received from the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation and the period of sickness is 
debited to his sick leave account: In the Indian Oil 
Corporation Limited not only an employee but also his 
dependents, who come within the definition of ‘family’ 
as defined in the Central Services (Medical Attendance) 
Rules, get the benefit of medical treatment. Reimburse- 
ment of medical expenses to an employee is gover- 
ned by the Central Services (Medical Attendance) 


Rules. 

In the Marketing Organizations and Refineries of 
Burmah-Shell, Esso and Caltex as well as I.S.P. 
(Marketing), the compensation paid to a worker for 
disability resulting from an industrial accident is more 
generous than what is provided under the law. Not 
only does the Management supplement such medical 
treatment as is prescribed under the Employees’ State 
insurance Scheme, but it also gives the employee his 
basic pay and cost of living allowance for such period 
as is approved by the Management. The benefit' paid 
by the Company is, however, reduced by the benefit an 
employee receives under the Employees’ State Instfra'fice 
Scheme, if he is covered by it. 

The Marketing and Refining Organizations in the 
oil industry are covered by the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Schemes, the rate of contribution being 
8 per cent. These schemes are either those which' are 
framed under the Employees’ Provident’ Fund Act, 
1952, or those which are recognised under the Emp- 
loyees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952. When the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, came into force, the units 
in the oil industry had their own provident fund 
schemes. The employees covered by the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952 were given the option to 
elect either for the Company’s Provident Fund' scheme 
or for the scheme provided under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952. 

The age of retirement in oil industry varies from 
55 to 60. 

Apart from medical care, compensation for acci- 
dents, sickness benefits, maternity benefits and 
provident fund, workers in the oil industry also get the 
benefit of gratuity. Gratuity rules' prevailing in someof 
the units of the oil industry are given in Annexure VI. 
In Esso Refineries and Marketing', an employee 
on normal retirement gets only his pension. He' is 
eligible for gratuity when he resigns from Company’s 
service. 

Security of employment is vital to an industrial 
employee, particularly in a country like India where 
unemployment is widespread. Here it is necessary to 
distinguish an employee who is appointed to' atjbb 
which by its nature is very temporary, such'as;.in a 
construction project, and an employee who is appoinred 
to a post in a permanent set-up of an undertaking. 
Those who are appointed to temporary posts- cannot 
claim permanency of employment. Unions operating 
in the Refineries Division of Indian Oil Corporation 
Limited., have, however, opposed retrenchment of 
workers who have become surplus on completion of 
the construction projects on the ground that' they 
should either be absorbed in the permanent set-up or 
employment should be found for them' elsewhere. The 
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other view is that they should be retrenched. The 
personnel required for the operation of a refinery are 
different in number and hind from those requited for 
the construction of a project. 

As to an employee appointed to a post in the perma- 
nent set-up, if he is a workman, he is as much protected 
in the private sector as he is in the public sector. The 
question of job security in the private oil companies has 
been agitating the unions and the whole question is 
under examination by the Gokhale Commission, which 
was set up by the Government of India’s Notification 
of 4th July, 1967. Its terms of reference, as amended to 
date, are as follows : 

(1) The number of surplus workmen (including 
officers), if any, on the rolls of Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Company of India Ltd., 
Burmah-Shell Refineries Ltd., Bombay, Esso Standard 
Eastern Ltd., Esso Standard Refining Company of 
India Ltd., Bombay, Caltex (India) Ltd., and Callex 
Oil Refining (India) Ltd., Vishakhapatnam, as on the 
1st January 1960, and on the same date in subsequent 
years. 

(2) The reasons and justification for the said work- 
men becoming or being rendered surplus and in 
particular, the extent to which they became surplus as 
a result of— 

(a) The introduction and extension of contract or 
agency system in the said companies; 

(b) The recruitment of casual labour by the said 
companies; 

(c) The change-over to bulk filling of oil products 
and the discontinuance of distribution of kerosene and 
other products in tins and barrels and closing down of 
the tin plants by the said companies; 

(d) The rationalisation and re-organization of busi- 
ness and working method of the said companies; 

(e) The introduction of automatic devices including 
accounting machines and computers by the said 
companies; 

(0 Other measures. 

(3) The methods, plans and schemes (including early 
voluntary retirement schemes and voluntary separation 
schemes, if any) adopted by the said companies to deal 
with the surplus workmen. 

(4) The manner in which the said methods, plans and 
schemes were formulated and implemented. 

(5) The extent to which the said methods, plans and 
schemes and their implementation were just, proper and 
in accordance with law. 

(6) If any of the methods, plans and schemes adopted 
to determine and deal with the surplus workmen or the 
implementation thereof was not just, proper or in accor- 
dance with law, the action, which, in the opinion of 
the, Commission, should be taken by the Government to 
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ensure security of jobs and other relief to the workers 
concerned. 

It is not considered appropriate to venture any 
views on the subject, when it is being examined by a 
Commission. 

Industrial Legislation 

The Labour Acts applicable to petroleum refineries 
are the same as are applicable to other factories. On 
the distribution side, installations where ten or more 
persons are employed are covered by the definition of 
‘factory’ and those employing less than ten persons by 
the Shops and Establishments Acts of the Governments 
of the States where they are situated. The office staff, 
both in the refineries and on the distribution side of 
Indian Oil Corporation Ltd., are covered by the Shops 
and Establishments Acts of the respective State Govern- 
ments. 

The provisions of these Acts vary to some extent 
and cause confusion to those who are required to deal 
with these Acts as implemented by the various States, 
Some sort of uniformity in the provisions of these Acts 
is urgently required. As to petroleum refineries, it has 
been our experience that the limitations on the daily 
hours of work, over-time work and the grant of weekly 
off are not practicable. Wc would recommend that these 
limitations should be removed. The union representa- 
tives added that this may not be done without agree- 
ment with the unions. 

The difficulty encountered in the implementation of 
Industrial Disputes Act is that the undertakings owned 
by the multi-unit Corporations of tlie Government of 
India and situated in different States come under the 
jurisdiction of the respective State Governments. It is 
suggested that such Corporations should be under the 
Central Government under the Industrial Disputes Act. 
The union representatives were of the opinion that the 
same suggestion should equally hold good in the case of 
private companies as well. A question often posed is 
that whether the public sector undertakings should not 
be treated differently from the private sector in the 
matter of application of labour legislation. The Study 
Group do not see any grounds for any differentiation 
between the public sector and private sector in the 
matter of application of labour laws. The Study 
Group recommends that the term “workman” should 
be defined in the same way in all the Labour Acts appli- 
cable to industry. 

Labour Research And Information 

For labour research, the oil industry will have to 
depend on universities and other institutions specializ- 
ing in such work. There are no labour problems which 
can be said to be peculiar to the oil industry and which 
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can be recommended for research. 

In common with oilier industries, the oil industry 
too has to spend a good deal of its time in submitting 
information of various kinds to governmental agencies. 
All the numerous existing returns and registers which 
require to be maintained under the different Acts should 
be carefully examined by the Labour Department with 
a view to simplifying them and eliminating such of 


them and as really do not serve any useful purpose. A 
single agency to which information can be submitted 
should be named; and should the Government require 
any information, references can be made to that Agency 
instead of the industry every time when the information 
is needed. This will save a lot of time and wasted 
effort. 


(For the Annexures, sec the original report) 
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APPOINTMENT 

During the consideration of the Land Acquisition 
(Amendment and Validation) Act, 1967, the Govern- 
ment gave an assurance on the floor of both the Houses 
of Parliament that a Committee consisting of Members 
of Parliament and nominees of the State Governments 
would be appointed to examine the entire framework 
of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 and its administration 
and to suggest improvements in its working. In pursu- 
•mce thereof, the Committee was appointment by virtue 
of the Resolution No. 6-6/67-Gen. II, dated July 27, 


1967, of the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Food, Agrieulture, Community Development and 
Cooperation (Department of Agricuiturc). 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To examine the scheme of acquisition of land for 
public purpose and companies in the public and private 
sectors under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, with 
particular reference to : 

(i) Principles which should govern acquisition of 
land for a public purpose; 

(ii) Principles for determining compensation; 

(iii) Reasons for administrative delays and remedial 
measures; 

(iv) Extent of Government responsibility for rehabi- 
litation of evicted families and recommendations about 
discharge of this responsibility; and 

(v) Feasibility of enacting a uniform central law on 
‘land acquisition’ which may be applicable to the 
whole country although ‘land acquisition’ is in the Con- 
current List. 

CONTENTS 

Constitution of the Committee, its Terms of Refer- 
ence and the Scheme of the Report etc; Principles Which 
Should Govern Acquisition of Land for a Public Pur- 
pose; Principles which should Govern Acquisition of 
Land for Companies in the Public and Private Sectors 
under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894; Constitutional 
Requirements for Compulsory Acquisition and Our 
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Approach; Principles for Determining Compensation: 
Forum and Procedure for Determining Compensation; 
Procedural Delays and Remedies Thereof; Scope of Spe- 
cial Powers for Acquisition of Land in Cases of Urgency 
Emergency; Extent of Government Responsibility for 
Rehabilitation of Evicted Families and Recommenda- 
tions About Discharge of this Responsibility; Betterment 
Eery; Feasibility of Enacting a Uniform Law on Land 
Acquisition; Recommendations on Other Matters for 
Improvement in tlic Land Acquisition Act; Minutes of 
Dissent; A Summary of the Main Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Committee; Annexures 1 to 
10; Appendices 1 to 14, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Principles Which Should Govern Acquisition Of Land For 
A ‘Public Purpose’ 

Definition of ‘Public Purpose’ : It is not possible to 
lay down any hard and fast definition of ‘public 
purpose’ which would meet the needs of the present 
and the future in a rapidly changing world. 

Vihat should wot Coostitutc a ‘PuhUc Purpose, : Ur\- 
less compelling circumstances (to be slated in writing) 
exist which render it necessary so to do, no proceedings 
for acquisition should be taken in respect of any land 
or building which lias been acquired by the appropriate 
Government for a public purpose and which has been 
or is being put to use for the said purpose. Though 
it is not desirable to ban proceedings for acquisition in 
respect of any land or building which is already being 
used by a person or body of persons for a housing 
scheme or industry and the public purpose for which it 
is being acquired is the same, same way should be 
found out by Government to protect the interest of the 
genuine land ownevs or cooperative societies who are 
using or intending to use the land for a housing scheme 
or industry consistent with the proposed planned 
development. 

Justiciahility of ‘Public Purpose,: ‘Public purposes’ 
should be made justiciable by amending the provisions 
of Section 6 of the Act suitably. Such a provision 
would, in our opinion, go a long way in removing the 
apprehension of the public as regards the possible 
abuse of power in the name of public purpose. 

Reverter of Land in Case of Non-use for the Purpose 
foruhich it was Acquired: Government may, within 
reasonable time, use the superfluous land for any other 
public purpose though acquired for a different public 
purpose, if it does not violate the directive contained in 
clause (a) of para 2.25. However, if the land acquired, 
. or any portion thereof, is not used for the purpose for 
which it was acquired or for any other declared public 
purpose, within reasonable time. Government must offer 


the land to the original owner/pcrpetual lessee/tenant 
of agricultural land who has acquired occupancy rights 
or their heirs, as the case may be, (unless he or they 
are not found after diligent enquiry) on repayment of 
the amount of reasonable compensation or a propor- 
tionate portion thereof. It should also be made open 
to the owner etc., or his heirs to claim back the said 
land on the above terms from Government, and if the 
Government fails to act in this matter, an action for 
reconveyance and possession of the superfluous land 
would lie in the Court. 

Provisions on the above lines would operate as a 
check against excessive acquisition of land by the State. 

principles Which Should Govern Acquisition OfLand 
For Companies In The Public And Private Sectors 

Retention of Section 40 (1) (aa) and Section 41 (4A) ; 
It would not be wise to impose a total ban on acquisi- 
tion of land for Companies w'hich are engaged or taking 
steps for engaging themselves in any industry or work 
which is for a public purpose. There is not enough 
jvis'.ificafiow for sceommesvding the repeal of etame (aa) 
of Section (40) (1) and clause (4A) of Section 41 of the 
Act. 

Compliance with the Special procedure Prescribed 
by Part VII : Subject to the changes hereinafter 
suggested, the provisions of Part VI[ of the Act and the 
Land Acquisition (Companies) Rules, 1963, should be 
complied with in all cases of acquisition of land fora 
company other than a Government Company/Corpora- 
tion/Body Corporate. In other Words, Government 
Companics/Corporations/Bodics Corporate should* 
alone be entitled to invoke the provisions of Part II 
w'hen the acquisition is also for a public purpose. 

Contribution By The State In Case Of Acquisition For 
A Company For a Public Purpose : Payment of contribu- 
tion from the public funds should not be made obliga- 
tory for invoking the provisions of Part 11 in the case of 
Government Companies/CorporationsIBodies Corporate. 

Other Recommendations 

(A) Reverter of Land ; (a) Action should be initialed 
by Government as a matter of course for declaring the 
transfer of land or a portion tliereof to the company as 
pull and void in every case where the land is not utilised 
within the specified or extended time for the purpopc 
for which it was acquired ; 

(b) Where transfer of the land, or a p.irt thereof to 
the company is declared by the Government as null and 
void on account of the non-utilisation of the land or a 
portion thereof, by the company within the time 
prescribed by the law and the land reverts back to the 
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appropriate Government, Government sTionUl, within 
spccifieil time not cxccciIinB one year from the liatc of 
the reversion of the laml, olTcr reconveyance of that 
Kami or part thereof, .as the ease may be. to the orip.inal 
owner or tlic perpetual lessee, or the tenant of aitticul- 
tur.al land who has acquired occupancy rip.hts, or their 
heirs as the case may be, provided the owner, the 
perpetual lessee, or the tenant of ncricultural land who 
h.as .acquired ocaipancy riphts, or their heirs, .as the 
c.asc may be, can be found on dilipant enquiry. 

(c) The oripinal owner, the periKtual lessee, or the 
tenant of aprictdiural hand who h.as acquired i>ceup.ancy 
riphls, or their heirs, as the ease may be, will have to 
refund the compensation received or a piaaporlionatc 
portion thereof l-vcfore t he reconveyance is soupht. 

(d) If the oripin.al owner, the perpetual lessee, or the 
tenant of apricuttur.iI land who has acquired occupancy 
rights or their heirs, as the ease may l>e, do not seek 
reconveyance on the above terms within six months 
from the date of the olTer by the Government, the land 
would revest in the Government absolutely free from all 
claims of the oripinal owner, the perpetual lessee. or 
the tenant of agricultural land who has acquired 
occupancy rights or their heirs, as the ease may be, and 
Government, would be free to use that land for any 
other purpose or dispose of the same in any manner as it 
likes. 

(c) The owner, the perpetual lessee, or the tenant of 
agriailtuml land who has acquired occupancy riphls, or 
their heirs, as the ease may be. would be entitled to 
move the Government for return of the land or portion 
thereof which is not utilised within the prcscrilred time 
by the Company for the purpose for vvliich it was 
acquired. 

(f) On such a motion, the Government should take 
action to declare the ir.msfcr of such land to the 
Company as null and void and revest it in the claim- 
ant. 

(p) It would be open to the parties to move the 
court for the appropriate relief in c.asc the Govern- 
ment falls to take the requisite action on his motion ns 
aforesaid. 

(B) Composition of the Ijind Acquisition Committee : 
In order to make the voice of the representatives of the 
people more cITcctivc in the matter of aeqiiisilion of 
land for companies, the members to Pc nominated by 
the appropriate Government under Cl.anse (ii) of Rule 
3 (2) of the Land Acquisilioa (Comp.tnics) Rules, 1963 
should include, at least 5 M.L.As. fairly representative, 
as far as possible, of various sections in the Assembly. 
In the ease of acquisition for the Union, lUnion Terri- 
tories the Members of Parliament fairly representative, 
as far as possible, of various .sections in Parliament 
should be appointed under ibis clause. 


(C) Incorporation of Roles in the .Act i *i'hc provisions 
of the land Acquisition (Coinpanios) Rides, 1963, 
should bo incorporated in the land Acquisition Act 
itself. 

(D) Amendment of Section .39 : .Section 39 should bo 
retained with the inodiriealion tint where land is to bo 
ncquired for nny company, no noiilicalion under Section 
4 (I) should he issued except by or with lltc previous 
consent of the appropriate Govctniuent. 

Conslitulion.il Requlremcnls Por Compulsory Acquisi- 
tion And Our A|iproach 

The rceommciuiulious wMl have to be so framed as 
to satisfy the mandatory requirenien •; I'f llie constitu- 
tion for compulsory acquisition of land. This is how an 
cxamiimtion of the eonslitiilioinl haekground becomes 
relevant. 

Right (o Properly iiiv.ler the Cousllliitlon : The 
Right to properly is on; of the l•'und.llnental Riglits 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Under Article 19 fl) (f), 
.all cili/ens have the right to acquire, hold and dispose 
of property. Artie'e 31 further proleels the right to 
properly by defming limitations on llic power of the 
stale to take away property without the consent of the 
owner. As soon as the interest of the crjmmunitj' so 
requires, the Stale can. under Article 31, deprive the 
owner (citiren or non-cili/en) of his properly by autho- 
rity of I.T.v subject to payment I'f sompensJtion iftho 
deprivation is by way of aei|'! siiio i or requisition of tlio 
property by the Slate. 

The obligation to pav eompeinalion for acquisition 
of property Ins thus been raised to the status of a 
rundamcntal Right and can lie enforced in the highest 
court of the laud. 

Meaning of Acqiilsilicm Under Article .31 ; Under the 
consliintion, ilic term ".aequisiiion" is used in a limited 
sense, ll refers to a Ir.in.fer of ownership of property 
to tlic .State or to a corporation owned or controlled by 
the .Stale. Clause (2) of Article 31 is not attracted 
where there is mere deprivation of property sliort of 
acquisition. lienee, tlic.-e is no obligation to pay com- 
pensation where a private owner is deprived of property 
by re.ison of the exercise of •police’ or regul itory powers 
of the .Slate. 

Distinction liclwccii Aciiuisitloa Under Art. 31 (2) 
and Acquisilinii Under Art. 31-.\ : The Constitution 
mikes a distinction in regard to the limitations for 
acquisition of Jagirs, Inams and other land tenures, 
described as estates, and other kinds of property. Under 
Article 31 (2), the Stale is prohibited from m.iking law 
for .icquiring land and other property unless it is for a 
public purpose and unless it fixe; the amount of com- 
pensation or specifies the principles for determining the 
s.imc. However. Article 31-A (1) (a) lifts the ban to 
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enable (he Stale to implement the pressing agrarian 
reforms. Acquisition of ‘estates’ cannot be challenged 
on the grounds of absence of public purpose or for want 
of compensation or adequate compensation or on the 
ground of imposition or unreasonable restrictions on the 
right to hold and dispose of property. 

Constitutional Requirements for Acquisition : Legisla- 
tion implementing the recommendations in relation to 
acquisition of land other than “estates” will, however, 
have to satisfy the requirements of Article 3 1 (2) as well 
as Article 14 of the Constitution. 

Meaning of Compensation and its Justiciability 
before and after the Fourth Amendment : The American 
and the Australian Constitutions ensure payment of just 
compensation for taking of the property. The expres- 
sion “compensation” is not defined in the Constitution. 
After the Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, I95S, 
it carries a meaning different from the one given to it in 
Mrs. Bela Banerjcc's case. Mrs. Bela Banerjec’s case 
laid down the following principles : 

(1) The expression “compensation” in Art. 31 (2) of 
the Constitution as originally enacted meant just 
equivalent of what the owner has been deprived ; 

(2) The principles laid down by the legislature shall 
be only for the determination of the compensation so 
defined ; 

(3) Whether the principles have taken into account 
the relevant elements to ascertain the true value of the 
pioporty acquired is a justiciable issue to be adjudicated 
by the Court ; 

(4) The fixation of an anterior date for the 
ascertainment of the value of the property acquired 
without references to any relevant circumstances which 
necessitated the fixing of an earlier date for the purpose 
of ascertaining the real value is arbitrary. 

After the Constitution (Fourth) Amendment Act, 
1955, compensation fixed or determined on principles 
specified by the legislature cannot be permitted to be 
chaljenged on the somewhat indefinite plea that it is not 
just or fair equivalent ‘Compensation’ means what the 
legislaturejustly regards as proper and fair recompense 
for eompulsory expropriation of property and not some- 
thing which by abuse of legislative power though 
ealled compensation is not a recompense at all or is 
something illusory. 

The Fourth Amendment of the Constitution was 
expressly made to get over the effect of the earlier cases 
which had defined compensation as just equivalent. It 
is certainly out of the question that the adequacy of 
compensation (apart from compensation which is 
illusory or proceeds upon principles irrelevant to its 
determination) should be questioned after the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

Article 19 (l)(f)ofthe Constitution guarantees to 
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the citizens the fundamental right to acquire hold . 
dispose of property subject to reasonabr^sSiom 
th.at may be imposed under Article 19 (51 : , 

or tho p.b»o or for .fc 

interest of any Scheduled Tribe-Both Articles 3i nl , 
19 (1) (f) relate to property. 

In the latest case of R.C. Cooper and Another vs 
Union of India, the Supreme Court has now held 11,,; 
the validity of ‘law’ which authorises deprivatiofn 
property under Art., 31 (1) and ‘a law’ which autl.orisl 
compulsory acquisition of property for a public pureo 
under Art. 31 (2) must be adjudged by the applicaS 
of the same tests. According to the Court acitb!! 
may claim in an appropriate case that the law^autho^ 
ing compulsory acquisition of property imposes feite 
upon his right to hold property which are not reason,^ 
restrictions in the interests of the general public 

The Law of Compulsory Acquisition of land will 
thus have to satisfy the requirement of Articles 3I o 

14 and 19 as interpreted by the Supreme Court ' ‘ 
Acquisition for Land Reforms and AcqiiWtion for 

other Purposes : Difference between the Constitutinn 
(17th Amendment) Act, 1963, has further enlarged the 
scope of, acquisition or requisition without payment of 
adequate compensation and also without any dancer of 
Its being challenged under Articles 14, 19, and 31 of the 
Qhistitiition. There is no kind of agricultural estate or 
land which cannot be acquired by the State even though 
It pays an illusory compensation. The only exception 

15 the second proviso added to Article 31-A (1) bv \v^hiei 
lands within the ceiling limit, applicable for the time 
being to a person personally cultivating his land, may 
be acquired only on p.aying compensation at a r,ate 
which shall not be less than the market value This 
may prove to be an illusory protection because the 
ceiling may be lower .by legislation .and the State may 
leave the person an owner in name and acquire all his 
other rights. 

rr, Article 31, Clauses (4) and 

S hK F f - <^‘=P"ve a person 

of his Fundamental Rights conferred on him by Art. 

31 (2) and Arts. 14 and 19. The obligation to pay .any 
compensation or adequate compensation does not thus 

within'"th^ legislation falling 

ith n the scope of the exceptions made under these 

provisions. This fact has to be borne in mind wh“e 

ran"um“nr with regard to the 

quantum of compensation respecting immovable 
property left out of the purview of these provisions. 
Principles Governing the Approach of the 

SdTf ■ ' who is depri- 

enabled’ compulsory acquisition should be 

h^msl^ to him to place 

m substantially the same position in which he 
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before the acquisition. The community wliich 
benefits from the acquisition must also bear the burden 
of justly compensating the owner. 

Tlic object of the Constitution (Tourth Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was to make the Parliament or tlic State 
Legislature the sole judge on the question of compensa- 
tion. A heavy responsibility is thus cast on the 
legislature to do the right thing and take a just and 
reasonable view particul.irly h.aving regard to the 
apprehensions expressed in both the Houses of P.arlia- 
mcnl that the power conferred by Articles 3 1 (2) as 
amended may be misused. 

It is, therefore, necess.arry to protect the interests of 
the individual by providing for fair compensation in 
ease of all kinds of acquisition. 

It is Icg.ally not possible to look at the question from 
the point of view of the State alone and completely 
ignore the injurv caused to the citizen. There can be 
no undersland.abte reason for holding that if an indivi- 
dual loses his land under a small scheme he should get 
a just compensation but if that land is acquired vindcr 
a big project, he may be deprived of his land on pay- 
ment of inadequate compensation simply because the 
Stale has not the funds to make a just payment. If the 
State wants to resolve this conflict of interests in its 
own favour, then it is necessary lint tli: relevant 
Articles relating to Fundamental Rights in the Constitu- 
tion should be suitably amended and not that the 
constitution should bo bypassed. Fquiiable comp.'iisa- 
lion must be equitable both to the individual and to the 
community. The need for protecting the State against 
the payment of compensation h.iscd on spccniative rise 
in prices in the case of large-scale pn>jccts is appreciat- 
ed. While framing the recommendations on tire quan- 
tum of compensation, both these aspects have been 
kept in view. 

The Committee has tried to strike a b.alanco l>etwccn 
the conflicting claims of the individuals and the 
community. 

Most of the Stales have enacted legislation abolishing 
the intermediaries, regulating tenancies and fixing 
ceilings on the land holdings. Over two million acres 
of land have so far been declared surplus by the ceiling 
imposed, and about h.alf of the area has already been 
distributed, 

A rcason.ablc classification can be made between land 
which is declared .surplus by a properly enacted law ansi 
other land for the purpose of determining compensa- 
tion specially when the acquisition is to advance a 
landable directive contained in the Constitution itself. 
The same approach cannot and should not be made in 
acquiring other lands which cannot be dccl.nrcd surplus 
under any law. The need for protecting the interests of 
the individuals as against that of the .‘jigte is much 
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greater in the case of sucli acquisitions, and there 
appears to be no understandable reason why the rule 
of ‘just equivalent' should not apply. 

The Committee is fully aware of the imperative 
need for minimising the concentration of wealth in a 
few hands and the necessity of removing tlic social 
disparities for achieving the objectives of a wclf.irc State 
cnvis.agcd by the Constitution. Dili this docs not mean 
that when the Slate acquires property for its needs, it 
should not give a fair deal to tlic holders whom it 
forcibly dispossesses. There arc other measures which 
can always be adopted by the Slate for removal of 
social inequalities. 

So long as the Right to Property is recognised as a 
Fiindcmenial Right, though in a more restricted form 
after the constitution (Fourtli Amendment) Act, 1955, 
the Committee would not be justified in recommending 
a law providing for inadequate compensation. In fact, 
the need for protecting the iiulividu.il as against the 
State is all tlic greater because of the power of tlie State 
to adopt various device; whicli would altogether nullify, 
in effect, the provision about the payment of fair com- 
pensation to the owner deprived of his property as a 
result of compulsory acquisition. 

Need for self Imposed Restrictions on the Power 
of Acquisition : According to the view now i.akcn by 
the Supreme Court in the latest c.isc of R.C. Cooper 
and another v. Union of India, the law authorising 
compulsory acquisition of property will Iiavc to satisfy 
the test of rc.asonable restriction as laid down in Art. 
19 (5) of the Constitution. While formulating its 
recommendations the Committee had suggested certain 
restrictions in tlic matter of acquisition of land by the 
Sl.atc. Although all these restrictions arc not c.allcd for, 
for salisfyings tlie requirements of the Law viz., Art. 
19 (5), the Committee is of the view that the Slate 
should voluntarily impose upon itself certain restric- 
tions in the interests of the people when the land is 
sought to be .acquired for its needs, for democracy is 
basically a 'rule of law’ which cannot be c.asily reconcil- 
ed with an inequitable and arbitrary use of power. 
Corruption and abuse of authority arc round the corner, 
the moment of the protection of his rights is not .availa- 
ble to the citizen and 'law' is sought to be by passed by 
short cuts. 

The Committee has recommended certain re.asonablc 
restrictions in the matter of acquisition of land by the 
State. In this contc.xt, reference maybe made hereto 
a few of the recommendations of the Committee which 
arc discussed at the proper pl.iccs in detail. In the first 
place, the Committee has suggested provisions wliich 
would check excessive acquisition of land by the State. 
Secondly, further safeguards have been recommended 
for preventing non-utilisation or under-utilisation of 
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the laud for tlic purpose for which the same is acquired 
by Government for itself or for the companies. Thirdly, 
the Committee has recommended that the provisions 
of Part VII of the Land Acquisition Act which impose 
salutary restrictions in the matter of acquisition of land 
for companies should be complied with in all eases of 
acquisition of land for a company other than a Govern- 
ment Company/Corporation/Body Corporate and 
not merely ‘ordinarily’ as envisaged by the c.'tisting 
rules. 

The Committee has tried to harmonise the needs of 
the State with the rights of the citizen in such a manner 
that on the one hand, the State projects should not be 
hampered and, on the other hand, the individual should 
not be injured unnecessarily and inequitably. 

Principles For Determining Compensation Main 
Conciusions And Recommendations 

Market Value : The compensation should be pay.ible 
on all lands acquired only on the basis of market 
value as has been the guiding principle acceptable upto 
now. 

There is no need for dcfming the term ‘market value’ 
which has come to mean the price which a willing 
vender may reasonably expect to obtain from a willing 
purchaser. 

Potential Value : The potential value of the land 
should be a relevant consideration for determining the 
market value. 

However, while assessing compensation, rise in land 
values on account of declaration of intention to .acquire 
the land or specific State action to acquire land should 
not be taken into consideration. 

Distinction between Normal Cases of Acquisition and 
Acquisition for Big Projects : A distinction between 
the normal eases of acquisition where a small pocket 
of land is acquired for public purpose like setting up 
of a post office, construction of road or hospital etc. 
and acquisition of large tracts of land for big projects 
such as setting up of a new town, construction of a big 
dam etc. may be dr.awn. 

Date of Determining of Market Value in Normal Cases 
of Acquisition : The market price of land may be 
determined w'ilh reference to the date of the publication 
of the notific.ation under Section 4(1) of the Act in 
normal cases of acquisition. 

Date of Determination of Market Value for Big 
Projects ; However, where land is to be acquired for 
purposes of big projects including for the purpose of a 
new town or town planning, the m.arkct value prevailing 
at the dale of the publication of the project notification 
should be the basis for determining compensation. A 
project for which it is proposed to acquire land covering 
an area of not less than 100 acres n)ay Ije considered to 


be a ‘big project’ for this purpose. 

While the fixation of the date of project notification 
as the material date will prevent speculative rise in 
prises of lands, it is not desir.ible to fix compensation 
rigidly on the basis of the market rate prevailing on the' 
date of the publication of the project notification, as in 
a growing society some sort of appreciation is inevi- 
tabic. With a view to preventing undue profiteering 
and speculation, it is suggested that an additional' 
allowance should be made for the normal rise in the 
kind value during the period between the publication of' 
the project notification and that of the Section 4 ( 1 ) 
notification subject to a maximum of 25 per cent of the 
land value on the date first mentioned. 

The special provisions with regard to the project ' 
acquisitions should not .apply to any acquisition of land 
in a project area where notification under Section 4 (I) 
in respect of the acquisition is not published within two 
years from the dale of publication of the nolification 
declaring the project. Such a restriction would be 
rc.ason.abic and in the interest of the general public. 

Reinstatement Value 

When the land is used for some particular purpose 
such as for a public park, school, church, hospital, 
house of c.xcoptional character business premises in 
which the business could only be carried on under' 
special conditions or by means of special licence, it is' 
vco’ difficult to estimate its value for the purpose of 
assessing compensation for compulsory acquisition as 
there is no general demand or market for land for those' 
purposes. One method adopted in U.K. is that known 
as 'equivalent reinstatement’ by which is meant that 
the amount of compensation to be awarded is to be 
assessed according to the cost of acquiring an equally 
convenient site and erecting equally convenient premises 
in some other place where reinstatement is bonafide 
intended. This rule which was substantially enacted in 
Rule 5 of Section 2 of the U.K. Acquisition ofLand 
Act, 1919 is re-enacted as Rule 5 of Section 5 of Land 
Compensation Act, 1961 nowin force in the United 
Kingdom. The principle of reinstatement which has 
also been recognised by the Indian Courts should 
receive statutory recognition in our country. 

Solatium ; An adequate provision for the payment 
of solatium is a convenient means of providing for the 
cost of reinvestment and other incidental expenses 
which the owner might incur in connection with the' 
acquisition of his land. The amount of solatium should 
be raised from 15 per cent to 30 per cent. 

No set-off for Betterment of Adjoining Land : The 
land-holder whose land is acquired should not be' 
subjected to a claim of set off wliile awarding compen- 
sation in respect of the land acquired taking into 
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ftccol'nt tlic oilier lond which has not been acquired hut 
wliicli lias been benerned by the proposed .scheme for 
acquisition. The cl.uisc sixthly of Section 2-1 which docs 
not permit any set oT may be rct.ained in its present 
form. However, the .appropriate Governments may 
consider the question of chariiinp of ‘'betterment levy" 
upon the lands which have liecn benefited by the 
project or development in eases where it is not alrc'tly 
levied. 

Compensation for Necessary Kepairs made nflcr the 
roMication of the Notification under Sccii m 4 (1); The 
land-holder should be entitled to compensation if he 
makes necessary repairs for tlic ttiainicnance of the 
buildiiii; in cmerpent c.ist's after communicitinp to 
Collector that he is doinp so on .account of cmcTpent 
conditions. In other cases.lic should serve a notice on 
the Collector indicating that he intends undcrlakir.R 
necessary repairs fi'r maininininp. the biiildine in a 
proper State of repairs. In ease the Collector docs not 
stop him from nwhinr, such repairs within a period of 
60 days from the date of the 'crs icc of the notice, the 
permission of the Collector to sttch repairs may be 
assumed. The land holdcr.'pcr.son interested would be 
entitled to compcns-ilion for repairs in such cases. 

Tlic ppavisionv of Section 2-1 may be retained except 
cl.ausc seventhly with minor ehanp.es entitlin'? the land 
holder to compensation for repain in such cases. 

No Compensation for Increase In Value dne to 
Untanfiil use of latnd : The incrc.isc in the value of the 
land acquired by reason of the use thereof in a manner 
which could be restrained by any court or is contrao' 
to law saris dctrimcnt.al to the health of the inmats's of 
the premises or to puhlic hc.iltti should not be taken 
into esnsideration in determininp. the market value of 
the land. 

The clauses secondly to .sixthly in Section 2? ( I) m.ay 
be retained. 

Compensation for mines nnd Minerals ; With 
the abolition of /'amindiris .and the vestinp of 
mineral riphts in the State Goscnimcrits, the 
question of compcii'citioii for mines and mincr.iK has 
practically ceased to be of .any importance in our 
country. No recommendation in this repard is accord- 
ingly called for. 

Compensation ill kind— land for land : The acquir- 
ing autliorits sboul.l. ssl-.crcvcr it is practicable, 
make availalilc for land for the small lioldcrs so ns not 
to disturb the subsistence equilibrium of the psioplc 
aficcicd by land acquisition. However, the option to 
get land for land is to bo c.xcrciscd only by the land 
o'.vncr tir the pcnion interested in land and not by the 
acquiring aulkorily— Caisli should not be substituted by 
alt‘crn.aic land unless the kind owner agrees and that too 
jn writing. 


inicresi on Compensation : it.aving regard to the 
normal bank rale at which loans arc avaitahic. the rale 
of interest should not lie less than 6 per cent per annum. 
The existing provisions of the law fixing the rate at 6 
percent per annum should, therefore, be retained. 

ronim And I’foccdtire I'or nctermliilnp Compensation 

roriim : Ilrondly speaking, there are five agencies 
for determining compensation forl/ic land acquired by 
the Slate. They arc ; 

(a) Tribunals. 

(b) Arbitrators. 

(c) Court and Assessors, 

(d) Collector and the Court; and 

(c) Coiiits, 

Two out of the five agencies mentioned above were 
tried under the c.irlicr Acquisition Acts in this 
country and have been found to he unsuitable. The 
Arbilr.itofN were found to be ineonipelcnt and some- 
times even cssrnipt. The systc-n of Aisessori for assisting 
the courts SV.IS also discontinued as competent Assessors 
Were not e.isily procurable and llicre w.is an irrcsistable 
tendency for the Assessari to become mt advisers but 
p.irluans. The system of Arbiual >rs or Asieisors which 
has Iscen trie.l and f.iilcd is not. Ihercrorc, commended. 
Nor would the system of land tribunal of U.K. be 
suitable for our country. 

The executive agency such as tint of the Colleelor 
cannot I'c regarded as the appropriate forum for dcicr- 
minalion of compensation for two reasons. In matters 
of compensation, conip!ic,atcd legal questions often 
arise and the Collector is pencr.illy not in a position to 
understand and appreciate the implications connected 
with the valuation of I.ind. Rc.'ondly, it has been 
nsuiced that the npp.oach of the Collector to the 
pr.’blcna of compensation has generally been biased. 

The determination of com.ncnsation should, thcro- 
forc. be left only to llu courts w'l'ch alone are in a 
position to inspire confidence in the general public. 

Composition of Court ; With regar.! to the com- 
position of the Court for determination of compen- 
sation, it sbmil.l consist of a single person who is a 
functioning District Judge or a Retired Judge of the 
High Court, or a Senior Subordinate Judge of more 
than 10 years’ standing. 

The Senior Subordinate Judge should exercise 
jurisdiction only on tr.insfcr of the ease by llio District 
Judge. The term ‘District Judge' will include an 
Additional District Judg; ar a retired District or Addi- 
tional District Judge. 

In eases where .icquisilio.a of l.iri.l i; m.ade for a big 
projector for low.a planning scheaaes affecting a large 
section of the population, it may not be possible for the 
roguI.tr civil court.s to decide the numerous eases that 
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nay be rris-rj cut of 5uch r.rqujs;lion rroccedings. A 
special court consisting of a Higb Court Judge should, 
therefore, be set up for the d’sposa! of cases arising 
cut of acCiu-sition for big projects. 

Methods of Dcicnnination of Conpensalion : The 
conpcr,satioa nay be fixed by an agreement bct«'cen 
the panics and a reference may be made to Court if no 
acrccmeat is reached. It is, hosvescr, not desirable 
for the Collector to negofialc in the matter of compen- 
sation, as such negotiations arc Iihcly to give rise to 
corrupt practices. .Ail that th.c Collector should do 
is to make an offer on the basis of the material 
asailahle "ith him and if that offer is accepted by the 
land-ouncr person interested, the matter ends, but if he 
does not expressly accept that offer or he does not 
communicate his reaction to tlie offer, it should be 
deemed to be a refusal in which ca-se the Collector should 
immediately thereafter rc.''er the matter to a court 
special!) proMded for dealing with the land acquisition 
eases. 

Proecdiirc for Recording .Agreement making Rcfcrc- 
ence to Court ; .As the scheme of settlement of the 
disputes as to area, compensation, etc., proposed by us 
is on the same lines as that of the Law Commission, 
we .recommend that the procedure as prescribed in 
Section 12 of the draft Bill of the Commission should be 
followed by the Collector for recording the agreement 
of llie parties as t'cll as for reference of the nraticrs for 
determination of the court. Briefly stated, under that 
ptovision, the CoMecter has to arnse at an agreement 
after consultation with the appropri.ite Government or 
tltc company or authority for which the acquisition is 
sought to be made and after calling for the requisite 
information from the clai.Tiants. The agreement is 
required to be signed by the parties and recorded by the 
Collector. In ease of failure to arrise at an agreement, 
the matters in dispute are required to be referred to the 
court. 

In case where the parties, sen cd with notices under 
Section 9 of the -Act, do not appear before the Collector, 
it should be deemed to be a ease where no agreement 
h.as been reached and the matter should be referred to 
the court and the amount of estimated compensation 
deposited in the court. 

While making a reference to the court, the pro- 
visions of Section 20 of the draft Bill of the Law Com- 
mission which correspond to Section 19 of the present 
Act should be followed as they envisage submission 
of a detailed Statement to the court. 

Procedure to be Followed by Court on Receipt of 
Rcrcrcncc ; On receipt of a reference from the Collector, 
it is necessary that the court should give notice of the 
date of hearing not only to all the persoAi interested 
but .also to the Collector and to the Central o\ the State 
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Governments and the company or authority for v.b?- 
acquisition is sought to be made. Section 51 of th; 
draft Bill of the Law Commission prosidcs for saeb 
notices and may be adopted in place cf Seeiion 20 of 
the Land Acquisition Act 

Section 22 of the Act provides that every such pro- 
ceeding shall take place in the open court, and ah 
persons entitled to practise in any Civil Court ia th: 
State shall be entitled to appear, plead and aet in rcch 
proceedings. We recommend the adoption of this 
section subject to the modification that any perso.a who 
is not an advocate may aLso appe.tr, plead and act ia 
such proceedings. It is a matter of common Imow- 
ledge that some persons arc not in a position to engage 
practising lawyers. The interests of such persons 
should not be allowed to sulTer for want of piepcr 
rcp.-esent.ation. Accordingly, in Land Acquisition 
proceedings either before the Collector or before the 
Court, the party should have the right of appearing not 
only in person or through an advocate but also 
tlirough a representative of his choice though no: an 
advocate. ■ 

Rcmosal of Restrictions on the .Amount of Coa- 
pensation, to be Awarded by Court : Section 25 (2) 
places certain restrictions on the amount of compen- 
sation to be awarded by the Court. There sce.ms to be 
no justification for imposing restrictions of this kind, 
specially when the question will be decided by a com- 
petent judicial officer. The final decision as to what is 
the appropriate amount of compensation under the law 
should be left lo the court. Accordingly, the provisions 
of Section 25 (I) only may bo retained with verbal 
changes so as to accord with the scheme recommended. 
The provisions contained in Sub-section (2) and 
(3) of Section 25 of the Act, may, however, be 
omitted . 

Form of Final Order ; With regard to the form of the 
final order of the court, the detailed provisions made in 
Section 5S of the draft Bill of the Law Commission 
relating lo iho form of the final order of the court 
should be adopted. A provisions of this kind would 
enable the party to know exactly the value of the time 
separately. 

E.\ccution of final order ; Every final order of the 
court should ba e.xccuiablc as if it were a decree of the 
court as provided in Section 59 of the Bill of the Law 
Commission. 

Apportionment of Compensation : With regard to 
the apportionment of compensation, the provisions of 
Section 54 as given in the Bill of the Law Commission 
should be adopted. 

Procedure In Other References Under The Land Acqui- 
sition .Act : Section 57 of the draft Bill of the Law Com- 
mission which lays down the procedure for making a 
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improvement etc. The term big project may be defined 
to mean the project for which it is proposed to acquire 
land covering an area of not less than 100 acres. 

Prcliminiarj- Survey of Land etc., Before Issue of 
Section 4 Notification : A provision may he made in the 
Act for a preliminary survey of land before the issue of 
notification under Section 4 for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to determine wbciher the 
land in any locality is needed or is likely to be needed 
for any public purpose. 

The Collector should issue a notification for making 
a preliminary survery whereupon it would be lawful 
for an officer of the Government and his servant and 
workmen having written authority of tlie Collector to 
undertake survey and to carry other operations etc. 

The provision in regard to the preliminary survey 
should normally be made use of in cases of acquisition 
for big projects but the applicability of this provision is 
not restricted to sucli cases of acquisition only. Such 
a provision would give sufficient time to tlie appropriate 
Government to make up its mind in regard to acquisi- 
tion prior to tlie issue of the notification under 
Section 4 (!) even in normal cases of acquisition. 

Measurement of Land and Preparation of Plan 
Tliercof : The provision of Section 8 are unnecessary 
and the measurement and making of a plan etc., should 
be done while carrying out survey etc. under Section 
4(2). The notification under Section 4(1) sliould be 
broad based to include description of the land by its 
survey number, if any, and also by its boundaries and 
its approximate area. 

A copy of the notification should be served on the 
owner, and where the owner is not the occupier also 
on the occupier of the land. The public notice of such 
notification should also be given in the case of land 
situated in a village in the office of the village 
panchayat within whose jurisdiction the land lies. 

The notification should also specify the date, (such 
date not being less than 21 days from the date of the 
notification), on or before which and tlie manner in 
which objections to the proposed aequisiliort can be 
made. 

A provision may also be made in Section 4 that the 
land should be measured and a plan made and the 
names of persons interested also collected. 

Disputes for Damage Arising cut of Preliminary Survey/ 
Investigation ; All disputes as to the sufficiency of the 
amount of compensation in regard to the damage done 
to the land whether during the course of the prelimi- 
nary survey prior to the issue of Section 4(1) notification 
or during the cour.se of the preiiminary investigation 
under Section 4(2) after the issue of the said notification 
should be settled by the court and not by the Collector. 

Representation in Enquiry before the Collector and 


Report of Colicclor ; TIic person interested should be 
allowed to be represented by a representative of hi- 
choice who need not necessarily be an advocate in (i,' 
enquiry conducted by the Collector under Section 5 ^( 2 )' 

A comprehensive report inclusive of all the data rciat 
ing to Ihe investigation, survey, mcasurcmenls and pha 

which should be completed under Section 4(2) should 
be forwarded to the appropriate Government by the 
Collector for decision tliat the land is needed for a 
public purpo.se. 

A copy of tlie report of the Collector should be 
supplied free of cost to the persons interested. 

Representation to Government Against Report ot 
Colicclor : An opportunity to represent the case to the 
Government against the report of the Collector may be 
given to the objectors and the objector should be 
allowed to plead their case by a representative of their 
choice, who may not be an advocate. * 

Declaration of Public Purpose : The declaration 
under Section 6 should inter alia specify the land 
with its precise boundaries and survey number, if 
any, its area and the place where the plan of ihe 
land could be inspected and the public purpose 
for which tlie land is needed in clear specific and 
unambiguous terms. In this context, the provisions 
contained in sub-sections (1), (3) and (6) of Sections 
of the Draft Bill of the Law Commission may.be adop- 
ted except in so far as these lay down the time limits. 

The issue of the number of decinrations under 
Section 6 should not be rcstriclcd provided the overall 
time limit prescribed by the Committee is adhered to. 

Notice to Persons Interested : The provisions of 
Sections 10 and II of the draft Bill of the Law 
Commission relating to the issue of notices to persons 
interested by the Collector, should be adopted in so 
far as they accord with the scheme recommended by 
the Committee. 

Power to fake Possession and Payment of Conipcnsa- 
tioii : It is not desirable to allow the Collector to take 
possession of the land without an offer of the estimated 
amount of compensation due to the persons interested. 
The procedure prescribed in Sections 10, 11 and 12 of 
the draft Bill of the Law Commission should be 
followed by the Collector before taking possession of 
the land. 

Except in cases of emergency, the collector should, 
within one month from the date of the agreement, 
tender payment of the amount of compensation to the 
persons interested entitled thereto according to the 
agreement and should pay it to them. 

In case where no agreement is arrived at between 
the collector and the person interested, the estimated 
amount of compensation should be paid by the Collector 
to the persons interested entitled thereto. 
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In case where the agreed or the estimated amount of 
compensation tendered by the Colleetor is not accepted 
by the person interested entitled thereto the same shall 
be deposited in the court. If there is no person compe- 
tent to alienate land or if there be any dispute relating 
to title to the compensation or to the apportionment 
of it, the collector should deposit tiie estimated amount 
of compensation in the Court and give notice of such 
deposit to the persons interested entitled to the 
amount. 

In cases where there is no agreement between the 
parties as to the amount of compensation the accep- 
tance of the estimated amount of compensation should 
be without prejudice to the right of the party to cla'm 
the proper amount of compensation in the court. 

The Collector should not take possession of any land 
without giving reasonable notice to the person 
interested in the land. Such a provision would enable 
them to remove their property from the land without 
unnecessary inconvenience. 

Fi-ving Time Limits : An overall time limit from the 
date of issue of notification under Section 4(1) up to 
the date of reference to the court may be prescribed. 

A period of IZ.months from the date of issue of 
notification under Section 4(1) up to the date of 
reference to the court should be sufficient to complete 
the proceedings upto that stage in normal cases of 
acquisition. In same cases in which it may not be 
possible to complete the provisions within th's period, 
it may be extended by another 3 months if there are 
good reasons to be recorded in writing. 

In the case of acquisition of land for big projects, 
an overall period of 12 months should also be sufficient 
for completing proceedings from the issue of notifica- 
tion under Section 4(1) upto the date of reference to 
the court. In cases where it is not possible to complete 
the said proceedings within this period it may be 
extended by another six months, if there are good 
reasons to be recorded in writing. 

The time taken in litigation during the prescribed 
time limit should not be taken into account for comput- 
ing the aforesaid time limits unless the court, for 
suliicient reasons, rules it otherwise. 

If within the time specified, the land acquisition 
proceedings arc not completed up to the stage of the 
order of the collector in terms of the agreement or a 
reference to the court (in ca;c no such agreement is 
arrived at), the notification under Section 4(1) should 
stand cancelled and the persons interested in the land 
should be entitled to apply to the court for an order 
against the collector for restoration of the possession in 
accordance with their respective interests and payment 
of such compensation as the pouft may determine in 
respect of the damage dpne, 
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The result of the cancellation of the notification 
under Section 4 (1) will be that the Government will 
have to issue a fresh notification under Section 4 (1), in 
which case the person, interested will be entitled to 
compensation on the basis of market value as on the 
date of sueh fresh notification. 

Suggestions for Streamlining the Process of Acquisi- 
tion : The Revenue Department of the State Govern- 
ment which is concerned with the subject of land, its 
classification, settlement, land records (jamabandi, 
mutation register etc.), should be the appropriate , 
department whieh can be entrusted with the task of 
formulation of policy in regard to land acquisition. 

This Department can also provide coordination and 
initiative and exercise supervision and control. The 
Revenue Department is certainly in a position to have 
an objective approach to the problem of land acquisition 
particularly because acquisition is mide by this Depart- 
ment mostly for other departments. The land acquisi- 
tion cells should be set up at the Tehsil, District and 
State levels which should collect necessary data from the 
Revenue Department as w'ell as from the offices of the 
Sub-Registrar. 

The Cell at the State level should preferably be 
under the charge of a trained Valuation Officer. 

The whole time staff should be appointed for land 
acquisition work for expediting the various stages 
involved in acquisition. 

Suitable training courses mty be designed for. 
training the staff in regard to surveys, measurement, 
valuation of land etc., if considered necessary. 

Setting up of Directorate of Land Acquisition : A 
Directorate of Land Acquisition under the charge of 
the Member, Board of Revenue with high Secretariat 
status should be set up and he should be made 
responsible for the speed/ completion of all land 
acquisition proceedings in the entire State. 

A regular system of bi-monthly review at the State 
level and monthly reviews of progress and correetion of 
necessary data at the level of CollectorILand Acquisition 
Officer should be introduced. 

The suggestions in regard to setting up of 
Directorate of Land Acquisition are not intended to 
fetter the discretion of the State Governments in 
adopting other suitable measures, for streamlining the 
working of the land Acquisition Act. 

There should be effieciive preplanning for minimising 
the delay. Preplanning is mostly necessary in cases of 
acquisition of land for big projects. A project notifica-: 
tion which should remain valid for a period of two 
years should be issued in order to enable State Govern- 
ments to complete the preliminaries in the case of 
acquisition of land for big projects. With a view to 
protecting the rights of the persons interested in the 
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land, il is suggested that in case the notification under 
Section 4 (I) is not issued within a period of two years 
from the date of the project notification, the land 
covered by the project notification should bo free from 
all the handicaps and restrictions imposed by acquisi- 
tion proceedings. 

Special Powers In Cases Of Urgency/Emergency 

Section 17 arms the Government with drastic powers. 
In acquisition proceedings all over the country, the 
Urgency clause has been the most abused section. It 
has become a rule for the acquiring authority to apply 
the urgency clause ; and to dispense the provisions of 
Section 5-A which enables the owner or the occupier of 
the land proposed to be .acquired to raise objections 
before the acquiring authority. 

The courts are also not satisfied from their experience 
about the u c of the urgency clause that the acquiring 
authority applies its mind in deciding whether or not the 
urgency clause should be made use of, and thus deprive 
the owners and persons interested in the land of a 
valuable opportunity to raise objections to the proposed 
acquisition. 

Though there would be a justification for taking 
possession of the land without an enquiry under Section 
5-A, in an emergency, such a procedure should not be 
permitted in cases of emergencies not specified in the 
Act. 

The Law Commiss ion Iiad recommended the use of 
the Special Powers in cases of specified emergencies 
only. Under the scheme of the Commission, the 
restriction under Section 17 confining the power to take 
immediate possession to waste and arable hinds has been 
removed. In Section 32 of their Bill, the Commission 
has specifically included emergencies of the nature 
contemplated in sub-section 2 of Section 17, such as the 
repairing of the breaches in tlic means of communica- 
tion. The Commission has added a new sub-section to 
the effect that the Collector sliould on taking posses- 
sion, immediately report the same to the appropriate 
Government together with the reasons thereof. There- 
upon, the appropriate Government has to decide within 
three months of the receipt of the report whether 
procedure for acquisition of land should be commenced 
or not. If the Government fails to decide within four 
months of the date of taking possession, the persons 
interested in the land are entitled to restoration of 
possession of the land together with compcns.ation. 

The Draft Bill of the Commission also provides for 
the payment of interim compensation in such cases of 
acquisition to the extent of .about 60 per cent of the 
amount which the person concerned would, in the 
opinion of the Collector, be entitled to claim in respect 
of the land. Where payment is to be made for damage 


sustained by sudden dispossession, the dispute as to the 
sufficiency of the amount is to be referred bv the Collec 
tor to the Court. Sub-Section 4 of Section 17 has been 
omitted by tlic Law Commission because under the 
scheme of the Commission, possession can be taken 
by the Government oven before the issue of a notifi. 
cation under Section 4. 

Subject to the following modifications the recom- 
mendations of the Law Commission as embodied in 
Section 32 to 34 of their Draft Bill should be adopted 

(1) That .an opportunity should be provided to the 
dispossessed land owner to appeal to the Government 
ag.ainst the decision of the Collector in the first instance 
when he takes possession of his land on all grounds 
available to him ; 

(2) That the interim compensation which w.as 
suggested by the Law Commission as 60 per cent of the 
value estimated by the Collector should be raised to 90 
per cent and this should be given to the land-owner • 

(3) That the land-owner should be provided' an 
opportunity to take his grievances to a court of law 
if he is dissatisfied by the order of the Collector upheld 
by the Government. 

The provision of Section 17 should be made appli- 
cable only to the cases of emergencies specified in 
Section 32 of the Draft Bill of the Law Commission. 

Section 31 of the Draft Bill of the Law Commission 
provides that apart from emergency, the Collector may 
after issue of notification under Section 4 (1), take 
possession of the land if the persons interested in the 
land express in writing their willingne.ss to surrender 
possession of the land by waiving their right to object to 
the acquisition. This provision is likely to create intricate 
and complex problems and should not, therefore, be 
adopted. 

Extent Of Government Responsibility For Rehabilitation 
Of Evicted Fiimilics And Recommendations About 
Discharge Of 11 is Responsibility 

Extent of Rehabilitation Compensation — position under 
the Existing • Law : Under the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, no compensation is pay.able to the persons who 
are not interested in the land on the ground that their 
earnings have been efiected by the change of ownership 
or indeed on any ground. However, if the acquisition 
injuriously aflects the earnings of the person interested, 
he is entitled to claim further compensation beyond the 
market value of the land. 

The law in the United Kingdom as well as the law 
as contained in clauses fourthly and fifthly of Section 
23 (1) of our Land Acquisition Act, 1894, does provide 
for payment of compensation attributable to the dis- 
turbance involving a change of residence or place of 
business in consequence of the acquisition of the land. 
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However, this cenipensation is payable only to the 
persons interested in the land such as the owners, the 
tenants and mortgagees in possession, etc. 

Tlie increase in the amount of solatium would go a 
long way in meeting the cost of rehabilitation in the 
case of the land owners and other iicrsons interested in 
the land and entitled to compensation under the provi- 
sions of the Act. 

Rehabilitation of Displaced I'amilics who do not 
Fall in the Category of Fersons Interested : The pro- 
blem of persons displaced as a conscciuence of acquisi- 
tion of vast are.is of land for various development pro- 
jects undertaken by the State after Independence has 
assumed great importance. Such persons have no right 
to compensation under the existing law. While it may 
not be possible to provide iit tl'.c body of the statute 
for measures of rehabilitation of such uprooted fami- 
lies. Government should accept a social and moral 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of persons who in- 
directly suffer damage as a result of acquisition i.c. 
labourers, artisans and similar other classes of persons 
who lose their occupations duo to the whole-sale shift- 
ing of inhabitants when large are.is are acquired. The 
State should assume responsibility in the case of such 
labourers and artis.ms whose occupation is gone and 
who are compelled to shift and start afresh the struggle 
for life as they have been doing under their normal pro- 
grammes for giving doles to the aged, the infirm and 
destitutes. Of course, assistance should be given pri- 
marily to the poor and deserving persons who have lost 
their means of livelihood as a result of the uprooting 
that is involved in acquisition for big projects. 

Uescuicmcnt of Displaced Persons ; The measures for 
rehabilitation of displaced persons fall boodly into two 
categories— (i) rcselllemcnt of displaced persons, and 
(ii) economic rehabilitation. Unless the State Govern- 
ments set up resettlement colonies with essential com- 
munity facilities, it is not possible for displaced fami- 
lies who do not own land but arc part of the social and 
economic fabric of the village community to resettle 
themselves. Though it is not practic.able to lay down 
any hard and fast rule on the subject, the State Govern- 
ments concerned should undertake responsibility for 
rehabilitation of uprooted families as their social and 
moral responsibility. They may allot fand to displaced 
families for the purpose of their resettlement either on 
lease or on a hire-purchase basis. The cost may be 
recovered by easy instalments with nominal interest. 
The displaced cultivators m.ay, as far as possible, be 
allotted surplus culturablc land with irrigation facilities. 
They may be granted taccavi loans for the purchase of 
seeds, agricultural implements, fertilizers etc. If the 
number of displaced families is considerable, new colo- 
nies may be set up with necessary amenities such 3S 


internal roads, cross drainage works, drinking water 
community hall, schools, places of worship, burial 
grounds, etc. 

Economic Rehabilitation : On account of shortage of 
land in certain projects areas it may not be possible to 
provide land to the landholders equal in area to the 
land acquired by the acquiring authority. In some cases 
it may not even be possible to provide any cultivable 
land to the displaced persons or tillers who depend 
mainly on cultivation. Even in eases where some land 
has been provided in lie.i of the land acquired, the 
displaced persons may have to be absorbed in certain 
other vocations or employed on the project, subject to 
their suitability, to meet their immediate necessities 
and livelihood. 

Preferential Treatment to Displaced Persons in the 
Matter of Employment ; One of the measures which 
can be adopted for rehabilitation is that the persons 
displaced as a result of acquisition of land for a big 
project may be given preference in employment to the 
posts arising in the industries for the establishment of 
which the acquisition is sought to be made. The ques- 
tion of giving preferential treatment in employment has 
assumed great importance after Independence owing to 
a large-scale acquisition of land required for massive 
scheme of development. The problem posed by the 
scheme that the ‘sons of soil’ or mulkias arc entitled to 
preferential, if not exclusive appointments in industrial 
establishments started in the respective regions has been 
considered by the National Commission on Labour in 
its Report of 1969. The Commission expressed the view 
that on principal, it is difficult to reconcile this concept 
with the claim that if an industry is established in a 
region, it is the inhabitants of tiiat region who are 
entitled e.xclusively or at least preferentially to employ- 
ment in that establishment. The Commission also 
thought that such a claim, if accepted would hamper 
mobility in economic life altogether and create walls of 
exclusiveness between different regions. However, having 
regard to the hard facts and realities of life, the Com- 
mission has made certain recommendations which they 
thought can be reasonably and fairly worked out within 
limits which will not contravene the basic concept of 
one citizenship and the Fundamental Rights guaranteed 
to all the citizens. The Commission pointed out that 
the main elements in the claims on behalf of the ‘sons 
of the soil’ have long been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India when it laid-down certain principles in 
the matter of recruitment to its public undertakings. 
The Commission thought that the Directive if imple- 
mented in the spirit in which it has been drawn up will 
provide adequate scope to local persons. Since dissatis- 
faction still persists in spite of the directive, the Com- 
pqisqion recqnimendcd that the following steps to 
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supcnisc its impicmcntation siiould be taken to remove 
unjustified apprehension among the local candidates : 

(i) While rcCTuiting unskilled employees, first prefer- 
ence should be given to persons displaced from the areas 
acquired for the project and next preference should be 
given to those who have been living within the same 
vicinity. 

(ii) The selection of persons to posts in lower 'cales 
should not be left entirely to the head of a public sector 
enterprise. It should constitute a Recruitment Com- 
mittee with a nominee of the Government of the State 
within wltich the unit is located as a member of the 
Committee. 

(iii) In the ease of middle level technicians, where 
the recruitment has to be on the all-India basis, a 
member of the State Service Commission should be 
associated in making selections in addition to the State 
Government official on the Board of Directors. 

(iv) Apart from the report sent to the concerned 
Ministry at the Centre, the undertaking should send a 
statement at regular intervals, preferably every quarter, 
to the State Government about the latest employment 
and recruitment position. 

According to the Commission, the steps recommend- 
ed above should also be made applicable equally to 
recruitment in the private sector. 

The Committee endorses the above recommenda- 
tions of the National Labour Commission for adoption 
in connection with rehabilitation of persons displ.iccd as 
a result of large-scale acquisition of land for projects. 

Ollier Measures for Rehabilitation of Displaced 
Persons ; The measures like opening of training centres 
for imparting semi-tecluiical training, advancing of 
short-term loans with nominal or on interest and in 
deserving eases sanction of grants and giving preferen- 
tial treatment in the matter of employment to lower 
.scale posts should go a long way to ensure economic 
rch.abilitation of displaced persons. 

Financial Resources for Rcliabilitation : The part of 
the cost tow.ards rehabilitation should be met from the 
funds collected as a result of levying of betterment fees. 

The rehabilitation cost should also form a part of the 
cost of the project which in many cases are develop- 
mental projects and arc likely to give returns many limes 
more than the cost incurred in setting them up. 

In case the project is not a productive one and it is 
not feasible to levy a betterment fee, or if the fund 
raised therefrom arc not adequate to meet the costs of 
rehabilitation, the necessary funds should be found 
from the general revenues. These schemes may also 
form part of such social welfare programmes of the 
St.atc Governments. 

Betterment Levy 

The concept of levying betterment fee is no,} pew 
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to this country. Most of the State Governments have 
already levied betterment fee on lands whose value 
has appreciated as a result of irrigation facilities pro- 
vided by the projects undertaken in the Five Year Plans. 
Some of the Town Planning and Town Improvement 
Acts have also included provisions for the levy of 
betterment fee in the case cf urban lands although 
some of these Acts follow the principles laid down in 
the Land Acquisition Act for the payment of compen- 
sation for acquisition of the land for town improve.ne.nt 
or town planning. 

The State Governments may levy betterment fee on 
the lands which have been benefited as a result of the 
implementation of the projects or development schemes 
initiated by the Government. 

The fees may be levied on such of the lands as arc 
not covered by the c.xrsting laws levying such fees e.g., 
levy on irrigated lands or the lands covered under 
various Town Planning or Town Improvenaent Acts 
etc. 

The amount of betterment levy should be utilised 
primarily for the rehabilitation of uprooted land- 
holders. 

The State Governments, while examining the ques- 
tion of levying betterment fee in respect of lands 
covered by big projects, should draw a distinction 
between the land-owner whoso land is acquired in part 
for the execution of the project and the owner who has 
not lost an inch of his land but has benefited as a 
result of increase in value of his land on account of the 
execution of the scheme. The land owner whose land 
is acquired in part for the execution of the project 
stands on a difierent fooling vis-a-vis the owner who 
has not lost any land in the c,xeculion of the scheme but 
is nonc-thc-lcss benefited as a result of the scheme. 
The former would receive compensation only on the 
basis of market value which existed two years anterior 
to the date of publication of such notification together 
with an allowance for the normal rise in the prices of 
land subject to a maximum of 25 per cent, under the 
scheme recommended by us. If tlicro were a rise in the 
prices of lands (and the present trend seems to be in 
that direction) between the d.ate of the declaration of 
the project and the date of Section 4(1) notification, the 
person whose land is partly acquired for the project 
may be defined of compensation which would have 
been payable to him on the bas s of market-value as on 
the date of publication of notification under Section 
4(1), if the same land were acquired for public purposes 
other than the execution of a big project. This would 
create invidious distinction between the advantage 
gained by a land-owner whose land has not been acqui- 
red at all and the loss sufiered by a land-owner whose 
lan(I has been partly acquired. The States should try 
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to Operate the laws in as equitable a manner as possible 
and wo think that the rate of betterment levy should 
be lower in the case of such land owners whose land 
has been partly acquired vis-a-vis the persons whose 
land is not acquired at all but has been equally 
benefited by the scheme. 

Imposition of a betterment levy appears entirely to 
be within the ambit of Entry 49 of the Stale list of the 
VII Schedule of our constitution and within the compe- 
tence of the State legislature. In view of this position 
of the law, it will not be feasible to have parliamentary 
legislation prescribing uniformity in the rate of 
betterment levy and ancillary matters, such as procedure 
for assessment, determination and recovery thereof. 
The matter, must, therefore, be loft to the States. 

Feasibility Of Enacting A Uniform Law On Land 
Acquisition 

Extent of the Applicability of the Act ; The law of 
Land Acquisition should be made applicable to the 
whole of India including the States of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Nagaland after complying with the 
neccssarj’ constitutional form.alities in respect of these 
two States, as there are all reasons in favour of this 
proposition and none against it. 

Need for Enforcing a Uniform I-aw on Land Acquisi- 
tion : The view of the Law Commission that the rights 
and liabilities of citizens of one State should not 
materially dilTor from those of another in the matter of 
acquisition of land is endorsed. The taking of land 
causes the same hardship to the owner and the object 
for which it is required can have no bearing in deter- 
mining its value. The existence of public purpo.se is a 
condition precedent in all types of acquisition of land 
and as such the compensation piyablo for acquisition 
of any kind should, as far as possible, be on a uniform 
basis. 

The principles of compensation and the time limits 
for completion of the acquisition proceedings suggested 
by the Committee should be made applicable to all 
cases of acquisition of land irrespective of the object 
for which the acquisition is sought to be made, 
whether such object relates to a matter falling within 
the union list or the State List. 

A single and simple piece of legislation relating to 
acquisition of land would go a long way in avoiding 
confusion in the mind of the public with regard to the 
rights possessed by them in this regard, and will also 
remove a temptation before the acquiring authority of 
preferring to adopt the procedure which is more 
favourable to their designs but for more injurious to the 
interests of the land holder. 

Applicability of Uniform Law on Acquisition to Slum 
Clearance Schemes : Even when land is sought to be 


acquired for clearance of slums, the persons interested in 
land should get a better deal than under the existing 
laws in force in the various States and certain Union 
Territories. The basic principle governing the compensa- 
tion to be paid for slum property is that the acquiring 
authority should not where the property is unfit for 
human habitation and dangerous to the health of the 
inhabitants of the area, pay for any value which is not 
rightly due to the owner. It is for this rc.ison that the 
Committee has recommended the adoption of Rule 4 of 
Section 5 of the U.K. Land Compensation Act, 1961, 
which provide? thit, in assessing compensation, no 
account should be taken of any increase in the value 
of the land due tJ its use in a manner which is detri- 
mental to the health of the occupants or to the public 
health. Reading this rule together with the rule of 
awarding compensation on the basis of market-value 
as on the date of notification under Section 4(1), the 
courts would not award an amount of compensation 
greater than the one which would be justly duo to the 
slum owner. Government is not, therefore likely to , 
suffer much by applying the uniform principles of 
compensation, recommended by the Committee, even 
to the acquisition of slum property. 

Control by President for Ensuring Uniformity : Any 
Act Passed by the State Legislature on a matter within 
the Stale field will have to comply inter alia with clauses 
2 and 3 of Article 31 if the law contains provisions for 
expropriation of property. There may not be much 
difficulty in the Stale Law satisfying the requirements 
of the provisions of Article 31(2) if the compensation 
provided by the Law is not illusory and the same is 
based on principles which arc not irrelevant but cITcctivo 
control can be exercised by the President under 
Article 31(3) of the Constitution for ensuring uniformity. 
Article 31(3) provides that no law ns is referred in 
Clause (2) of Article 31, made by the legislature of a 
Slate shall have effect unless such a law having been 
reserved for the consideration of the President has 
received his assent. The provisions relating to acquisi- 
tion of land contained in the Central as well as the 
States Acts should follow a uniform pattern with regard 
to certain essential matters such as principles of 
compensation and time limits for completion of the 
acquisition proceedings, irrespective of the object of 
acquisition to bo served by the acquisition, whether 
such object relates to a matter falling within the Union 
List or the State List. The principles of compensation 
and time-limits should not be different from those 
recommended simply because the objects of acquisitio.i 
happens to be town planning/improvements, develop- 
ment of industries, slum clearance or execution of 
projects and housing schemes, etc. 

As the President exercises his authority with the 
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advice of the Union Ministry, it would be open to the 
Ministry concerned to recommend to the President to 
withhold his assent to the State law providing for 
acquisition if that law differs in material respects, i.e. 
principles of compensation and time-limits for comple- 
tion of acquisition proceedings from the parliamentary 
legislation in conformity with our recommendations. 

Whether Parliament can Legislate on Land Acquisi- 
tion for Objects Specified in the State List : Parliament 
is competent to pass a law for compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land even in Cases where the acquisition 
is sought to be made for State purposes such as 
town planning/improvement, development of indus- 
tries, public health and sanitation, slum clearance, 
etc., which are matters covered by the State List. 
The mere fact that the objects of acquisition are covered 
by the matters enumerated in the State List would 
not, detract from the fact that the legislation is, in pith 
and substance, relating to acquisition of property 
under Entry 42 of the Concurrent List. 

Procedure for Ensuring Uniformity of Law in the 
Matter of Acquisition of Land : While the States may 
have their own laws relating to town planning, public 
health, etc., for regulating matters other than land 
acquisition, there is no reason why acquisition for such 
purposes should not be governed in regard to essential 
matters such as compensation and time limits by 
parliamentary legislation on the subject. 

Parliamentary legislation in so far as it relates to 
the principles of compensation and the time-limits for 
the completion of acquisition proceedings, in accord- 
ance with the recommendatio.is of the Committee, will 
override the repugnant provisions in the existing law 
on the subject because under Article 254(2) of the 
constitution, Parliament can always override or repeal 
State Law to the contrary in the concurrent field. A 
law which might thereafter, be passed by a State in 
derogation of the law passed by Parliament, will have 
to be reserved for the assent of the President and 
would not become law unless the same is given in 
accordance with Article 31(3). 

When the matter come, for the assent of the 
President, it would be open to the concerned Adminis- 
trative Ministry of the Union to advise the President 
to refuse his assent to any law of the State purporting 
to override the law enacted by Parliament particularly 
when the State Law adopts principles of compensation, 
etc., which are materially different from those contained 
in the Law enacted by Parliament. The assent of the 
President will thus depend on the policy of the Union 
Executive. This policy should be governed by the 
necessity of ensuring uniformity of law of compulsory 
acquisition of land throughout the country, irrespective 
of the objects to be served by the acquisition. 


Recommendations On Other Matters For Improrcraeiit 
In The Land Acquisition Act 

Setting up of Land Acquisition Committee : The 
Land Acquisition Committee constituted under the 
Land Acquisition (Companies) Rules, 1963, plays an 
important role in advising the Government against 
excessive acquisition of land and taking of good 
agricultural land for companies. The advice of the 
committee is intended to act as a valuable safeguard 
not only against excessive acquisition but also against 
acquisition of good agricultural land for companies. 
However, there is no provision either in the Act or the 
Rules made there under for preventing c.xcessive acqui- 
sition of land or acquisition of good agricultural land 
when the acquisition is sought to be made by the State 
for a public purpose, and not for a company. 

It is found that land is acquired merely as a reserve 
fund not only for the expansion of the project in hand 
but also for projects which were not yet even conceived 
so that extensive land without paying the market price 
of the day sliould be available to the State and thus 
the landowner is denied a fair deal. It is a device by 
which the price of the land is frozen without making 
any payment so that the landholder should not get the 
advantage of even the natural rise of price. It is, 
therefore, necessary to provide for a device which will 
prevent at the initial stage any intention to acquire 
land for in excess of the reasonable requirements of the 
acquiring authority. 

It would not be practicable to impose a total ban 
on the acquisition of good agricultural land. Acquisi- 
tion of good agricultural land might become necessary 
in certain cases because it is located at a strategic 
place and is needed for the defence of the country and 
also for the development of agriculture itself as for 
irrigation projects, icanals, agricultural institutions, 
seed-farms, and roads for the transport of the agri- 
cultural products. However, there can be no two 
opinions on the question that good agricultural land 
should not be acquired unless it is absolutely necessary. 
It is thus necessary to provide for a statutory device 
for preventing the acquisition of good agricultural land 
and acquisition of excessive land, agricultural or non- 
agricultural. 

A Land Acquisition Committee should therefore, be 
set up under the Act for advising the Government in 
respect of the Land Use Policy in the matter of large- 
scale acquisitions for any public purpose including 
the implementation of projects. The functions of the 
Committee would be to ensure that : 

(i) The land which is already in the possession of 
the acquiring body is put to optimum use before per- 
mitting the proposed acquisition. 
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ii) An excessive acquisition does not take place. 

(iii) The acquisition of good agricultural land does 
n ot take place where it can be avoided ; and 

(iv) The proposed acquisition is justified on the 
basis of high density norms . 

The Committee should tender advice to the Govern- 
ment before issue of the notification under Section 4(1) 
of the Land Acquisition Act. 

The composition of the committee should be left to 
the appropriate Government, but its members should 
include both e.xperts on the subject and representatives 
of the people. 

Definition of Expression ‘Person Interested’ : The 
definition of the expression ‘Person Interested’ should 
be adopted with verbal changes suggested by the Law 
Commission, and further amended suitably so as to 
include also owners, occupiers and persons whose 
names are registered in the revenue record for making 
it more explicit for the purpose of clarity. 

Local Authority : A local authority should include 
the town planning and town improvement authorities 
so that acquisition of land should be made for these 
authorities as well only under the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

Power to Summon and Enforce Attendance of 
Witnesses and Production of Documents, etc. : Section 
64 in the draft Bill of the Law Commission relating to 
powers of Collector to summon and enforce attendance 
of witnesses to examine them on oath or commission 
may be adopted, as the same is more elaborate than 
Section 14 of the Act. 

Surrender of Possession : Section 47 of the Land 
Acquisition Act relations to enforcement of surrender of 
possession may be adopted subject to the modification 
that the Collector shall be entitled to enforce the 
surrender of the possession of the land only after he has 
paid or deposited the whole estimated amount of 
compensation in court or 90 per cent of the amount 
when acquisition is made in an emergency. 

Withdrawal of Aquisition Proceeding : The provi- 
sions of Section 48 relating to withdrawal from acquisi- 
tion of land should be retained with an addition that 
in case of dispute as to the amount of compensation 
under sub-section (2) of Section 48, the Collector shall 
refer the same to the court for decision. 

Acquisition of Part of House, Building, etc. : The 
provisions of Section 49 (1) of the Act relating to 
acquisition of part of house or building may be adopted 
subject to the provision that the owner of the land will 
have option to withdraw or modify his expressed desire 
that the whole of such house, etc., should be acquired 
within 30 days from the date of service of notice upon 
him of the intended acquisition in respect of which 


notice under Section 4 (1) has already been issued. 

. The provisions of Section 49 should also be made 
applicable to land as well in certain cases, and a new 
provision should be incorporated in the Act providing 
that in cases where only a part of the land is acquired 
and the land-owner desires that the whole of his land 
should be taken on the ground that the retention of the 
remaining part has became uneconomical for him, the 
collector may either acquire the whole of the land or in 
case where he is satisfied that the plea of the landlord 
is not tenable shall refer the matter to the couit for 
determination whether or not the retention of the 
remaining part has become uneconomical for the owner. 
In such an event, the Collector can take possession of 
the part of the land in respect of which a notification 
under Section 4 has been issued after complying with 
all the relevant provisions of the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

Section 51 : Exemption from' Stamp Duty and Fees : 
Section 51 of the Act relating to exemption from stamp 
duty and fees may be retained subject to verbal changes 
as suggested in Section 69 of the draft Bill of the Law 
Commission. 

Protection of Compensation from Seizure or Attach- 
ment ; Section 70 of the draft Bill of the Law Commis- 
sion which protects compensation from seizure or 
attachment where such compensation is awarded in 
respect of acquisition of land which is not liable for 
attachment or sale in execution of a decree or order of 
any Civil Court, may be adopted. 

Proof by Certified Copies: Section 71 of the draft 
Bill of the Law Commission, which provides that in any 
proceeding under the Land Acquisition Act, a certified 
copy of the registered document may be accepted as 
evidence of the transaction recorded in the document 
without the necessity of production or proof of the 
original, should be adopted. 

Penalty for Destroying Trenches, etc. : Sections 77 
and 78 of the draft Bill of the Law Commission which 
provides for penalty for destroying trenches, etc. . should 
be adopted subject to the modific.ition that the term of 
imprisonment and the amount of fine shopid not exceed 
three months and Rs. 250 respectively. 

Cognizance of Offences : Section 79 of the draft 
Bill of the I..aw Commission, which provides that no 
court shall take cognizance of an oficnco under Sections 
77 and 78 except on a report in writing by an officer 
authorised in this behalf by the appropriate Govern- 
ment, may be adopted. 

Poucr to Make Rules : In order to ensure unifor- 
mity, the power to make the Rules under Section 55 of 
the Act should be vested only in the Central Govern- 
ment. 
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r’ara"raph'2.25 (a) 

Wial Sliaald Not Constitute A rulilic Purpose 

Tiumch ilje cxpivssion ‘public purpose’ is not capable 
of a precise ilefinilion, we thouslit that it would be 
possible to specify cases in which acquisition should not 
be considered as being for a public purpose. In our 
view, some restrictions on acquisition of land should be 
imposed m certain cases. W'llh this object in view, the 
proposal to incUidc the following prosision in the Land 
Acquisition Act o.as considered : 

"Unless compelling circumstances (lobe st.atcd in 
witing) c.xist, which render n neccssan- so to do, no 
proceedings for acqiii.sition shall be taken in respect of 
any land or building : 


(a) Which has been acquired by the approprii;. 
Government fora public purpose under this Aa or an" 
other law relating to acquisition and h.as been or is 
being put to use for the said purpose; or 

(b) NN’hich is already being used by a person or body 
of persons fora housing scheme or industry and th* 
public purpose for which it is being acquired is the 
same; provided tiiat : 

(i) Tlie person or body of persons is willing to 
accept such conditions and specifications as may reason- 
ably lac imposed in this beiialf by the app.-o.nriate 
Gos'crnment. 

(ii) The person or body of persons is willing to furnish 
the neecssao’ financial guarantees as may be required of 
him mgareling the due execution of the housing scheme 
or industry, as the case may be." 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Administrative Reforms Commission h.ad set up 
a Working Group on Small Scale Sector on July 31, 
1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To examine the cnicicncy of the several steps 
taken by the Central and the State Gosernments for the 
encouragement of the Small Scale Sector; 

(ii) To suggest a clear demarcation of responsibili- 
ties between the Central Government and the State 
Gosernments so as to remose organisational bottle- 
necks; 

(iii) To indicate the proper rote and functions of the 
Central Small Industries Organisation; 

(iv) To suggest an appropriate organisational pattern 
for presiding the various inputs like finance, rusv 
materials, etc., to the small scale sector; and 


(v) To examine the possibility of providing legis- 
lative protection to the small scale industry. 

CONTENTS 
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Scale Industries; (ii) Role of State Governments and 
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Important Sciicmcs for the Development of Small 
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Purchase Programme (d) Development of Ancillarics 
in the Small Scale Sector; Legislation; Acknowledge- 
ment; Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations; 
Appendices from 1 to XL 

RECO.M.MEND.LTIONS 

The Groups cannot but view with dissatisLaction the 
practice of the Stales to utilise the allocation for S.Tiall 
Scale and village industries for other purposes through 
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diversion of funds. To the extent that funds allocated 
for Small Scale industries programmes are diverted to 
other uses, there is bound to be slowing down of pro- 
gress in the sphere of Small Scale industries. 

The Groups arc firmly of the opinion that in view of 
the definite and distinct role assigned to the Small 
Scale Sector in the industrial development of the 
country and the contribution of the sector to the growth 
of industrial production and employment opportunities 
on a substantial scale, allocations earmarked for Small 
Scale industries should not be utilised by States for 
other purposes. Even if any diversion becomes un- 
avoidable, such diversion of funds should not be 
cITeeted except with the prior approval of the Centre. 

■ Apart from the unhealthy practice of diversion of 
funds from the small indudrials sector referred to 
above, the diminishing share of the Small Scale Sector 
in the State Plan allocations indicates a tendency to 
regard the Small Scale industries as a non-priority 
sector, but the Groups are convinced that this tendency 
would lead to a dilution of the social and economic 
objectives of planning as mentioned earlier, including 
creation of quicker and substantial employment oppor- 
tunities at relatively Small Capital cost, reducing dis- 
parities of income and ensuring an equitable distribution 
of national income, mobilisation and utilisation of local 
resources of c.apital and skill, stimulation of local 
enicrprineurship and promotion of integrated agro- 
industrial development, etc. The Group, therefore, 
consider it every necessary for all State Governments to 
give high priority to the small scale industries sector in 
the State Plans. 

The Group feels that the tendency on the part of a 
large number of States to allocate a diminishing pro- 
portion of the State Plan outlay to the small scale 
industries sector has been partly due to th: availability 
of Central assistance to different States in the form of 
loans and grants on a widely dilTcring basis. It will be 
worthwhile to quote from -the Estates Committc; 
Report of 1965-66 on the Organisation of the Develop- 
ment (Small Scale Industries) regarding allocation of 
Central assistance which States as follows : 

“The Committee note that, during the Third Five 
Year Plan period, the progress of expenditure on the 
Small Scale industries programmes in the dilferem 
States has been determined very largely by the quantum 
of Central assistance in the form of loans and grants. 
Sanctioned to a State. For instance ii Mysore and 
Rajasthan, where the percentage of Central assistance 
In the Plan outlay is relatively, low (II. OS per cent and 
37.2 per cent respectively), the percentage of shortfall 
in the Plan expenditure is very high (63.82 per cent and 
5S.61 per cent). On the other hand, in Madras, which 
has received. Centr.al assisfance to the e.xtent of 89.71 


per cent of its plan outlay, there is not only no short- 
tall but the actual expenditure is likely to exceed the 
Plan target by about 18.1 percent.” 

It would appear from the figures of Central Assis- 
tance to States (loans and grants) during the Third 
Plan period, that the flow of Central assistance 
to States has varied widely leading to great dis- 
parities in the levels of actual expenditure for and 
actual development of the small scale industries among 
t e various States. But the Group feels that to reduce 
the existing disparities in the levels of industrial deve- 
lopment between States, the proportion of Central assis- 
tance should be higher in the case of less developed 
States. Similarly, the division of Central assistance 
into grants and loans should give due weightage to the 
less developed States, so that the allocation of grant is 
higher in their case as compared to the mare advanced 
States. 

The Group strongly feels that while there has been, 
awareness of the need for strengthening the small scale 
sector by reserving areas of production where large 
scale operations are not considered to be of any distinct 
advantage, a number of actions have been initiated by 
the Government of India to exempt more and more 
industries from the operation of the Industries (Deve- 
lopment and Regulation) Act, so as to encourage the 
development of large and medium undertakings in such 
industries in a free and unfettered mainsr These two 
lines of action-have posed a contradiction in thinking 
and planning and resulted in a lot of uncertainty being 
introduced in the policy for the development of small 
scale industries. 

The Group is definitely of the view that there is an 

urgent need for clearly defining the national policy for 
the development of small scale industries. The specific 
clauses in. the Indjitrial Policy Resolution 1956 con- 
cerning action and the reference to the combined 
category of cottage, village and small scale industries 
in the Policy Resolution has created difficulties .about 
the implementation of the policy in rcgird to the 
modern small scale industries as the requirements of 
such industries and those of village and cottage indus- 
tries have undargone changes and are substantially 
dilTcrent at present. 

Basle Principles For A Naiv Small Industry Policy 

The industrial policy for the development of small 
scale industries should clearly allirm th; priority nature 
ofthc industries inthesmall scale sector in view of its 
potential for creating employment opportunities, 
stimulating entsrprencarshi i in middle and lower 
middle class society and bringing about a more equit- 
able distribution of income and wealth. It is of the 
utmost importance to accelerate the industrial and 
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Designation of Post 

No. of Post 
required 

Scale of Pay 

1. Industrial Adviser 
(Plastic and Plastic 
Chemicals) 

1 

Rs. 

l.SOO— 2,000 

2. Industrial Adviser 
(Electrical Engineering 
and Elcclronic-s) 

1 

1,800—2,000 

3, Industrial Adviser 
(Mechanical and Instru- 
mentation Technology) 

1 

1,800—2,000 

4. Director (Plastics 
and Rubber) 

I 

1,100—1,800 

5. Director (Insccti- 
cids and Pesticides) 

1 

1,000—1,800 

6. Director (Electri- 
cal) 

1 

1,100-1,800 

7. Director (Elec- 
tronics) 

1 

1,100-1,800 


small industry policy matters there has hardly been any 
systematic attempt at policy and programmes planning 
for the entire small industries sector. The Group feel 
that it is absolutely necessary to create the post of an 
Industrial Adviser (Planning and Research) for the 
organisation of the Development Commissioner to give 
major attention to the undertaking of special functional 
and topical studies needed for policy guidance and for 
making recommendations for formulating Small Indus- 
tries Programmes along lines that arc most likely to 
realize the Potentialities of small industries development 
in the prevailing situation. The Group arc glad to note 
that an evaluation Cell has already been created at the 
headquarters of the organisation of the DC (SSI) on 
the basis of the recommendation of the Estimates 
Committee (1965-66), made in their 105th Report, 
page IS, and would recommend that the cell should be 
placed under the Industrial Adviser (Planning and 
Research) for continuous evaluation of programme 
elfcctiveness. 

It has already been mentioned that the edge of the 
technical service has been somewhat blunted by the 
failure of the DCSSIO to provide expertise of the 
required levels in such growth industries. The Small 
Scale Sector which has been able to diversify into new 
pnd sophisticated lines of production are not getting the 
required assistance in the form of technical advice and 
guidance from the Small Industries Service Instituted 
due to want of experts and subject matter specialists in 
these fields. 

Private Panel Of Consultants 

The Group is also convinced that a substantial 
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addition to the technical staff of the SISIs at the 
regional level is extremely necessary to render cITcctivc 
technical advisory service to small scale industries in the 
modern growth industries. The group are, however, of 
the opinion that the utilisation of private consiiltanis 
and e,Npcrls on a part-time basis is extremely desirable 
to improve the quality, of the technical service providel 
by the Small Industries Sen’ice Institutes. It is recom- 
mended that provision of high level technical consul- 
tancy service on a regional basis should be arranged by 
establishing technical panels of part time consultants 
for various key industries, attached to the Small Indus- 
tries. Service Institutes at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Delhi. These Institutes should establish rosters to 
contact consultants to supplement their own staff; and 
the personnel may be allowed to be drawn from large 
public and private undertakings. National Laboratories, 
retired technical experts, etc. The panel of consultants 
should render technical advice to the Institutes on pay- 
ment of monthly retainer's fees and the Government 
should make it possible for experts att.achcd to public 
sector undertakings and national laboratories to work 
as part-time consultants to the organisation of the 
Development Commissioner (SSI). 

The Group also feel that it should be more and 
more the endeavour of the Government to stimulate 
interest in private corporate agencies, industrial co- 
operative societies, trade .ussociaiions, etc., for the pro- 
vision of teclinical services and facilities. Those bodies 
which have not so far shown much willingness or 
initiative to olTcr technical services and facilities to 
small scale industries should bo encouraged to under- 
take this task to an appreciable extent on the basis of a 
matching grant from the Government of India. Initially, 
Government may agree to finance the expenditure to be 
incurred by these agencies on a 50 : 50 basis, but the 
Central assistance may be gradually reduced from year 
to year wiih provision for being completely tapered off 
at tlic end of five years. 

The suggested steps will help Government to mini- 
mise the cxpcndiliirc on the provision of higher indus- 
trial extension service. The Group, however, think it 
absolutely necessary to strengthen the minimum 
supporting staff lo render essential technical service in 
specialised trades witli the help of a panel of consultants 


as indicated below ; 

1. Deputy Director (Electronics) ^ 

2. Deputy Director (Electronics Engineering 

and Measuring Instruments) 'I 

3. Deputy Director (Plastic Chemicals) 4 

4. Deputy Director (Paper Conversion and 

Misc. Chemicals) ^ 

5. Deputy Director (Tool Room Specialists on 


Design and Production of Dies, Jigs and Fixtures, etc.) 4 
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The Group feels that although a good deal of em- 
phasis is being put on improving and standardising the 
quality of small industrj' products, very little effective 
help is being rendered by way of providing adequate 
facilities for the testing of raw materials and finished 
products. It is, therefore, necessary that one of the 
basic handicap; in the improvement of small industry 
products be removed by developing the StSI workshops 
and laboratories at Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras into full-fledged regional testing centre to the 
needs of mechanical, electrical, metallurgical and 
chemical industries. 

It has been estimated that a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs 
would be required to equip each of these regional test- 
ing centres with adequate machinery, tools and labo- 
ratory equipment. Each testing centre should be in 
charge of a Director who should be assisted by support- 
ing technical staff. The staffing pattern for each centre 


should be as follows : 

Director 1 

Deputy Director 1 

Asst. Director 1 

Scientific Officer 4 

Laboratory Assistants 2 


The Group also recommend that in addition to the 
Regional Testing laboratories .at Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi and Calcutta, the organisatiort of the Develop- 
ment Commissioner (SSI) should set up process and 
product development centres-cum-testing laboratories 
in trades like rubber, plastics, electrical appliances, 
making of tools and dies, pressure die castings, etc., at 
appropriate places like Kanpur, Ludhiana, Hyderabad, 
Ahmedabad, Asansol, etc. keeping in view the require- 
ment of the particular area. These centres may be con- 
stituted by pooling the existing resources and staff from 
the different extension centres and institutes and supple- 
menting these by critical equipment wjiich will be 
necessary to help the centres function as full-fledged 
dpvelopment-cum-testing centres. The objectives of 
such centres will be as follows ; 

(i) fo solve the operational problems of the small 
scale units’ brought back by the field staff; 

(ii) To disseminate information regarding the latest 
development in the manufacturing lines; 

(iii) To develop new processes and products to en- 
courage the setting up of new units; 

(iv) To evolve appropriate technology suited to 
particular demand and resource situation, to test the 
products of small scale enterprit es. 

The Group further recommend that the test certi- 
ficates to be issued by the regional testing centres and 
the above-mentioned process and product development 


centres should be treated at par with those issued by the 
other approved laboratories in the country, not only by 
the Expert Promotion, Council but also by the Directo- 
rate of Inspection of the DGS & D and another 
Government purchase agencies. The certificates should 
not be given free and the service should be charged for, 
but the scale of fees should be determined, with due 
regard to the capacity of the small scale sector, to pay 
these fees. 

Charging Of Fees 

The Group deem it necessary to have fresh llunking 
over the whole question of imposition of fees for all 
types of services rendered by the organisation of the 
Development Commissioner (SSI) including techno- 
managerial consultancy service. The rendering of ex- 
tension service has gone on too long on a completely 
gratuitious basis and it is high time to change the 
practice. The imposition of service fees is the best way 
to ascertain the true value of the services and to dis- 
criminate in favour of those who have a real need for 
such help. This will also prevent the extension person- 
nel from becoming bureaucratic and less service minded 
by getting enlarged in routine work of administrative 
nature and help identify programmes that do not have 
sufficient demand to Justify their continuance. 

The Group, therefore, feel that all types of services 
should be progressively charged for, the scale of fees 
being adjusted according to the quality or level of ex- 
pertise needed and the time required to be spent on the 
provision of the service. The fees, however, need not 
in all cases cover the entire cost. An element of sub- 
sidy may be allowed at the initial stage in fixing the 
scale of fees. It may also be desirable to mike an 
exemption in tbe case of units located in depressed and 
backward areas but this pre-supposes that the delinea- 
tion of such areas will have to be undertaken in advance 
by the State Directors of Industries. Since the cost of 
provision of extension service will increase substantially 
due to the need for recruiting top level experts in 
specialised trades and provision of sophisticated 
machinery and equipment in the process and develop- 
ment centres, it will be entirely appropriate to recoup 
at least a part of the expense through the imposition of 
service fees on all important types of service rendered 
by the DCSSI. 

The Group would like to draw attention to the fact 
that at present the responsibility for the development of 
industries like electronics, petro-chemicals and related 
industries fruit preservation, etc. Vests in different 
Ministries which are also determining the policy for the 
development of such industries. Although several 
Ministries are concerned with the development of 
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industries, the organisation of the Development of 
industries, the organisation of the Development Com- 
missioner, Small Seale Industries, is the only agency at 
the national level, responsible for the co-ordination of 
programmes for the development of small scale sector 
of these industries. There has, however, been a ten- 
dency on the part of some of the Ministries concerned 
to work in isolation without taking the Development 
Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, into consultation 
in the formulation of policies and programmes for the 
development of the industries in question. 

The Group would, therefore, suggest that the Union 
Ministries concerned with the development of specific 
industries should work in close collaboration with the 
organisation of the Development Commissioner, Small 
Scale Industries, for the coordinated development of the 
large and small sectors of these industries. 

The Group feels that the question of status, of the 
Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, is 
of crucial importance in relation to the functions that 
he has to discharge, particularly in respect of etfccting 
co-ordination between different Ministries of the Union 
Government and with different State Governments. 
The Group would, therefore, strongly suggest that the 
Development Commissioner, should be of the minimum 
status of that of Joint Secretary to Government of India 
to enable him to perform his duties crficicmly in regard 
to the development of small scale industries. The grant 
of the status of Joint Secretary will not only enable the 
Development Commissioner to speak with greater 
authority and to make liis weight felt in all matters 
having a bearing on the development of small scale 
industries, but also enable him to deal directly with 
all issues and questions which are disposed of by 
the Ministry at the Joint Secretary’s level, without 
having to make a reference to the Ministry again. The 
Group also feels that the raising of the status of the 
Post, to that of a Joint Secretao' would make it unneces- 
sary to allot a separate Joint Secretary to deal with 
small industry questions in the Ministry. 

In fact the Slate Directors of Industries lack tcclini- 
cal personnel to discharge their functions efficiently and 
the tendency to regard the Small Industries Service 
Institutes as their technical wings for all purposes lias 
left them extremely ill-equipped in terms of technical 
personnel to effectively deal with the needs .and 
problems of small scale industries. In spite of the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the Slate Governments in 
the matter of the small industries development, the 
existing scl-up in the States is not at all conducive to 
the realization of this objective. 

It will be pertinent to point out that there h,a\c been 
great disparities in the levels of development of small 
scale industries in dilTerent State due primarily to widely 


varying degrees of attention, drive and initiative put in 
by the State Governments. Excepting a few States like 
Madras, Punjab and Maharashtra, the progress of the 
small scale sectors was very unsatisfactory in other 
States. The fact that the priority accorded to the small J 
industries sector was allowed to diminish steadily over 
the Successive Plan Periods in a vast majority of the 
States was a reflection on the lack of appropriation and 
awareness in tlicsc States of the role and significance 
of small scale industries in the national economy. The 
performance in Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa, Mysore, Uttar 
Pradesh, Assam and West Bengal has been very dis- 
appointing. Even at present the main emphasis in the 
Small Industries Programme is being put on the issue 
of Permits and certificates and the largest proportion of 
the time of the staff is spent on regulatory duties. The 
Industries Directorates arc not fully aware of the diffi- 
culties and problems facing the small scale industries 
and arc hardly in a position to provide the integrated 
leadership at the State level which is necessary to give 
the required thrust to the development of small scale 
industries. 

The Central Government’s role in small industries 
development has to be limited to formulation of policy 
co-ordination of programmes, l.aunching of promotional 
activities and provision of higher technicai .assistance 
which cannot be organised conveniently by the State 
Governments. It has to perform catalytic action to 
stimulate and assist tlic States and other agencies to 
build up the small industries movement. But the Stale 
Dircctor.atcs of Industries must be the ‘central force’ 
at the State level in developing and building up the 
small industries sector in .all other 'agencies like the 
Organisation of the DCSSIO, NSIC, the Slate Bank 
of India, etc., would be instrumental and helpful, but 
infrastructures have to bo provided by the Stales to 
prepare the b.asc to receive and utilise these aids. 

State Industries Directorates should take up periodi- 
cal review of the status of small scale industries and 
their piobicms, arrange conferences, evolve appropriate 
strategy at liic Slate level for the development of small 
scale industries, formulate programmes which will have 
the maximum impact and assume a dynamic role to 
accelerate the development of small scale industries. 

In connection with the development of small scale 
industries in smaller towns and villages, formulation 
of integrated plans of development of the industrial 
centres in co-operation with all developmental depart- 
ments concerned with the provision of economic and 
community facilities, e.g, the P.W.D., Public Health 
Engineering, Electricity, Medical and Education 
Departments, etc., should also be the primary responsibi- 
lity of tile State Directorates of Industrie.s. 

As already recommended by the Group, the organi- 
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sation of the Development Commissioner (SSI) should 
disengage itself from activities that it has effectively 
demonstrated over a number of years and the provision 
of technical services in regard to the basic trades should 
be carried forward by the State Governments. This 
will not only make it possible to avoid any duplication 
of efforts in specific fields between the Central and State 
Governments, but also leave the Central Organisation 
free to build up programmes for giving higher technical 
expertise and guidance in respect of new and sophisti- 
cated industrial fields. 

The Group would strongly recommend thit the 
State Directorates of Industries should be strengthened 
by the addition of competent technical officers to carry 
on the promotional activities and arrangements should 
be made on a high priority basis for the training and 
letraining of the existing personnel to make them 
temperamentally and professionally suitable for imple- 
menting the small industries development programme in 
the States. Maximum use should be made of the small 
Industry Extension Training Institute for training the 
existing personnel for the successful operation of the 
small industries programmes at the State level. 

It should be the responsibility of the State Directo- 
rates of Industries to handle registration, collection of 
key statistics from small scale units and undertaking 
local economic surveys. The States should, however, 
perform these duties in accordance with the overall 
scheme approved by the organisation of the Develop- 
ment Commissioner (SSI) in order to ensure uniformity 
and comparability of data, but the primary responsibi- 
lity for discharging these functions should be that of 
the State Governments. It will, however be necessary 
to strengthen the State Directorates adequately for 
the proper performance of their duties in this behalf. 

The Group feels that the industrial development in 
each State should be viewed in a long-term perspective 
and, as such, continuance of policies and programmes 
is very important. It may be mentioned that some 
States have formulated their small industry policy in 
detail and this has helped in clarifying the objectives 
and priorities of the programme to the Staff of the 
Directorates of Industries. 

The Group would suggest that each State Directo- 
rate of Industries should set up a Planning Cell to assist 
not only in the formulation of policy and programme 
but also in its evaluation. This cell will also help in 
laying down priorities in terms of policy objectives and 
watch over the process in achieving these objectives. 
Although a few States ha\e taken steps in this direc- 
tion, it is considered imperative that all State 
Directorates of Industries should be asked to set up 
such a cell which will be also helpful in co-ordinating 
the work of the District Industries Officers and in 


maintaining close liaison with the Drganisation of the 
Development Commissioner, (SSI). 

In the view of the Group, the machinery already 
evolved for effecting co-ordination should he adequate 
but it appears that there is considerable room for 
improvement in the existing arrangements for co-ordi- 
nation. In this connection the Group would like to 
invite a reference to the Conclusions of the Estimates 
Committee (1965-66) regarding the working of the 
present machinery for co-ordination, as given below : 

The Committee regret that the Advisory Committees 
attached to the Small Industries Services Institutes 
have so far failed to make the expected impact on 
small scale industries even though these can go a long 
way towards ensuring the necessary co-ordination 
between the various Central and State agencies for the 
development of small scale industries. They hope that 
the Advisory Committees would be energised. 

The Committee urge that each Advisory Committee 
should meet at least once in three months and more 
often if necessary, should watch and ensure the imple- 
mentation of the decisions reached at each meeting. 

The proceedings of the Advisory Committee and 
the action taken thereon should be regularly sub mitted 
to the headquarters of the Central Small Industries 
Organisation which should collate the experience of the 
various States and provide necessary guidance. The 
Committee suggest that the Development Commission 
may review the working of these Advisory Committees 
with special reference to action taken by State Govern- 
ments on their recommendations at his periodical 
meetings with the Director of Industries of the State 
concerned. 

“The Committee would also like to suggest that the 
Advisory Committees should be strengthened, by getting 
into them representatives of the State Bank, Commer- 
cial Banks and State Productivity Councils, and a few 
more small industries.” 

The Group endorse the view of the Estimate Com- 
mittees that the functioning of the State Advisory 
Committee leaves considerable room for i.mprovement 
and would like to suggest that the Secretary of the 
Industries Department in the State Government should 
be nominated as the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in each State to make the co-ordination of the 
activities and Programmes of the Central and State 
agencies more effective in future. 

Although State Governments are primarily res- 
ponsible for the development of small scale industries, 
in the opinion of the Group the Cjntral Co-ordinating 
Agency (DCSSIO) should be in position to initiate 
corrective action in the case of pronounced failure on 
the part of any State Government to implement 
approved programmes or to fulfil the planned targets. 
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xiie bcveiopnicnt Commissioner (SSO cannot be 
div ested of the responsibility of exercising a measure of 
supervisory and co-ordinating amliorily over tire States 
and to see that the programmes arc realistic and practi- 
cal and arc in fact implemented by the States. 

The Group is definitely of the view that the DCSSfO 
should undertake periodical evaluation of the various 
programmes and their implementation by the State 
Government, not only to be able to modify them from 
time to time in consultation with the concerned States, 
but also to induce the .State Governments to take timely 
action to secure compliance with the agreed policies 
and objectives. The Group, however, think that the 
problems of co-ordination between the Centre and 
Stale agencies will be reduced significantly, if the 
programmes and targets as well as the allocation of 
Central a.ssistance to the Stales are determined in close 
consultation with the Development Commissioner 
(SSI), based on a sound appraisal of the needs as well 
as I'oicniialilies of e.ach Stale 

In the opinion of the Group llie NSIC should 
function mainly as a commercial organisation altliotigh 
in the performance of some of us activities, it may have 
a promotional bi.as to give a fillip to the development 
of small scale industries. The experience of the p.ast 
10 or 12 years has also shown that some of the rctivilics 
assigned to the corporation do not fit with the main 
objectives for wliich the NSIC was started. The Gro_up 
fee! that assignments of activities relating to the running 
of Production-cum-T raining Centres and construction 
and management of Industrial Estates do not conform 
to the main objectives of programme of work of the 
corporation. They strongly feel that there should be 
re-thinking on the objectives of the corporation and 
sucli non-.conforming activities as the running of 
Indusiriai Estates, P.T.Cs., Training Programmes, 
which arc mainly of a promotional nature, should not 
form a pr.rt of the NSIC activities. The m.iin functions 
of the corporation should be clc,arly spelt out and 
according to the Group, they should he limited to the 
following ; 

(i) Supply of Machinery on Hire Purchase. 

(ii) Procurement and c.xcctiiion of orders relating 
to Government Stores Purchase. 

(iii) Maikeling and distribution of Small Industry 
Products. 

Activities indicated against seri.als (ii) and (iii) above, 
arc of related nature, but they have been mentioned 
separately from the functional point of view. In the 
procurement and execution of Government orders, the 
accent will be on the canalisation of Government 
fiureh.ase to the small scale sector to ensure that a 
substantial proportion of the Government purcliases 
are made from the small scale industries. The markiiis; 
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and distribution of small industry products will help 
fulfil the original objectives for which the NSIC was 
brought into being, namely, promotion of scale of 
small industry products through internal marketing 
and exports. Tlie Group feels that there being several 
organisations like Export Promotion Councils, the 
Stale Trading Corporation, etc., to look after the export 
market, the real service which can be rendered by the 
NSIC to small industries is in the field of internal 
di.stribution of the products of small industries. The 
Corporation can render co.asidcrable help to acceicralc 
the development of small industries through proper 
marketing of their finished goods. Until the recession 
set in, the economy was nilcd by the seller’s market 
and ilie small scale industries were not faced with any 
serious problem in the disposal of their products at a 
reasonable profit. Tlic current recession has, liovvevcr, 
underlined llic need for giving marketing help to 
acceicralc the tempo of development of small scale 
industries. 

The Group would like to emphasize in this conncc- 
lion lliat the role of the NSIC in marketing the 
products of small scale producers will be somewhat 
different from that of the marketing organisation in 
the private sector. A private organisation would not 
normally take over the role of building up a supplier. 
This role of building up a supplier and creating a 
mar’Kci is partly commercial and p.artly promotional 
and should be undertaken by an organisation like the 
NSIC which lias been set up for small business pro- 
motion in the country. The Group is aware that in the 
very nature of things, tiic marketing service of the type 
cnvi.saged cannot be a profit earning proposition fro.m 
the beginning and would suggest that financial de.'icits 
which might be unavoidable in lliis type of activity in 
the initial stages may have to be made good by the 
Government for a reasonable period. 

The Group feels tliat the corporation has been con- 
siderably handicapped in its activities due to lack of 
resources. With the paid-up capital of only Rs. 50 lakhs 
and loans and credits exceeding Rs. 17 crores, the 
financial position of the Corporation leaves much to be 
desired. The Group Iiave been given to understand 
that the Government arc willing to convert a portion 
of their loans into capital assets to raise the paid up 
c.apital to .about Rs, 3-/I/2 crores, but the c.xisting 
commitments of the Corporation in respect of hire- 
purcliaso activities would liardly leave any margin for 
other activities inspitc of the proposed incroesc in the 
paid up capital. 

The Group would, lliercfo.’-e, strongly urge that the 
financial position of the Corporation should be put on 
a sound footing by augmenting its resources in keeping 
with its objectives and the importance which is attached 
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to the rendering of marketing assistance to small scale 
industries in the country. 

The Group are also of the opinion that the corpo- 
ration should be divested of the responsibility of 
running the PTCs. The administration and management 
of these Centres should be placed in charge of a 
separate Central body to be constituted for the purpose. 
The management of Industrial Estate at Naini should 
also be handed over to the State Government as early 
as possible to enable the corporation to concentrate 
their efforts on the important fields of their activity, as 
suggested previously. 

The Group feel that the importance of Small 
Industries Corporation in the matter of procurement 
and distribution of scarce and critical raw materials 
will not diminish to any appreciable extent and there- 
fore, welcome the recent decision to canalise the supply 
of scarce categories of indigenous steel controlled by the 
Joint Plan Committee through the State Small Indus- 
tries Corporations by canalising the distribution of 
scarce and critical raw materials through them so that 
they can have an effective role in safeguarding the 
interests of small consumers. 

To strengthen the hands of the State Small Indus- 
tries Correlations, as a rtw material bank for the small 
scale industries and to improve the economic viability 
of their transactions, it is necessary to ensure sufficient 
sales turnover and the Group would like to recommend 
that the distribution of imported non-ferrous metals 
sh uid also be entrusted to the State Corporations. 
Further, the State Corporations should form a con- 
sortium which will pool the requirements of non- 
ferrous, scarce and imported materials in the various 
States with a view to placing bulk orders on the foreign 
suppliers to secure the advantage of lower quotations. 
The State Trading Corporations and the Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation should also appoint them 
as their business associates for the import of canalised 
items under the Trade Plan Provisions. 

The Group feel that the State Corporations, by and 
large, have not taken an active interest in the procure- 
ment of Government orders for the small scale indus- 
tries. One reason, of course, that they are not properly 
equipped and staffed to render assistance to small units 
in the matter of compliance with drawings and 
specifications. Having regard to the importance of the 
Government Stores Purchase Seheme on furthering the 
development of small scale industries t'.e Group would 
suggest that the Small Industries Corporations without 
e.xceptioh should participate on the Government Stores 
Purchase Programme at the Centre and in the States. 
It should "be possible for the Corporations to realize a 
token service charge from the participating units to 
cover the establishment expenses needed for the pro- 


vision of effective service to them. The State Govern- 
ments also may agree to reimburse the deficits incurred 
by the State Small Industries Corporations in the 
operation of the Schemes. 

The Group feel that in view of the facilities offered 
by the NSIC, State Bank of India and also the establi- 
shed manufacturers of machinery regarding supply of 
machinery on hire-purchase terms, the State Small 
Industries Corporation should give relatively law 
priority to this activity and generally restrict their 
scheme to the supply of indigencous machinery to rural 
and semi-urban areas. This will ensure a better spatial 
distribution of resources and help extend the benefit to 
less industrialised parts of the State. 

The Group feel that participation in equity capital 
is an effective method of small industry promotion 
particularly in backward areas, but the terms of partici- 
pation should be carefully laid down. In any case the 
extent of participation in equity capital should not be 
above 50 per cent to ensure that the small enterpre- 
neurs have a substantial stake in the business. 
However, each Corporation should try to extend its 
activity in behalf according to its resource in terms 
of personnel and finance as it will be necessary to 
exercise managerial cojitrol and supervision over the 
assisted units. 

While the management of existing units may be 
undertaken by the State Corporations at tlie request of 
the State Governments concerned, even this should 
be done for a limited period only. The Group feels 
that the corporations should not in principle own or 
manage any unit except as a promotional measure in 
backward areas where enterpreneurs may be reluctant 
to start industries. Complaints have been receivel that 
the Stale Corporations are entering into competition 
with the small industrialists by participating directly in 
industries ventures and are also seeking preferential 
treatment from the State Government in the matter 
of Government purclnses. The Group would strongly 
suggest that this activity should not be undertaken by 
the Corporations e.xcept in very special circumstances, 
and even so it will be the endeavour of the corporation 
to hand over these ventures either to the co-operatives 
of the workers or to private enterpreneurs who may 
come forward to run the enterprise on their own. 

The Group would like to emphasize that although 
the State Small Industries Corporations have been set 
up to promote the growth of small scale industries, 
they have mainly to undertake commercial operations 
and have very often to complete with various agencies 
in the private sector. It is, therefore, very necessary 
that the person holding the key post of Chairman of 
the Corporation should not only be conversant with 
commercial and business practices but also bo 
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eitpcricnced in dealing with the public. It is as necessary 
to project “a satisfying performance of function”. The 
Group feels that the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of State Corporation should be a prominent person 
conversant with problems of small scale industries and 
with wide knowledge of industrial and economic 
development. The i\Tan.aging Director should be 
selected in consultation with the Chairman from among 
persons with adequate experience in trade, banking or 
industry. In the case of deputation of a Government 
officer to hold either of the posts, the period of deputa- 
tion should not be less than three years and not more 
than five years. 

The Group also feels that the State Government 
should provide adequate funds to the State Small 
Industries Corporations for the discharge of various 
functions allotted to them to accelerate the develop- 
ment of small industries. Deficits incurred by the 
Corporation in the operation of schemes of promotional 
nature, as distinct from commercial activities, should be 
subsidised by the State Government. 

The Group would like to mention that training is 
the primary objective of SIFT Institute and research 
studies are needed to give faculty e.xperience, maturity 
and confidence for training and for service. It will be 
basically wrong to give exaggerated importance to the 
research function so as to introduce a research bias in 
the whole progiamme of the Institut; to the detriment 
of the training and service function. 

In the opinion of the Group, the SIFT Institute 
should be developed as a full-fledgej Institute for the 
c.xtcnsion personnel in the Small Scale Sector. Its pro- 
gramme should be enlarged and intensified so as to 
include training of personnel from the DCSSIO and the 
State Governments in areas or subjects which will be 
directly relevant to the sphere of their duties. The 
Institute should also arrange training of trainers from 
Small Industries Associations which offer to organise 
their own training courses, provide specialised courses 
in different branches of management; and arrange 
training seminars for senior administrators of the 
Industrial Development Programme at the Central and 
State level. The Group regrets to note the lack of 
necessary collaborative and co-ordinating spirit bet- 
ween the SlETl and the DC (SSI). 

The Group feels that there should be intimate dis- 
cussion and collaboration between the Institute, 
DCSSIO and the State Governments to determine the 
course content, method and techniques of teaching to 
ensure participation of the Central and State Govern- 
ments in the training programme of the Institute on a 
regular and continuing b.asis. The research programme 
of the Institute should be ancillary to the training 
programme and should be undertaken mainly to draw 


up case material for improving the course content and 
refining the teaching methods. The study of applied 
research paablems relating to small industries should 
also receive attention. But profit earning should not 
be any motive of a training institute. 

There is an urgent need to pool the vast amount of 
technological knowledge and information that is 
already available with the DCSSIO and the CSIR and 
also arrange for the collection and compilation of 
results of technical research in different countries of the 
world. Such factual information for studying new techni- 
ques and new processes and their applications in 
improving quality and designs of industrial consumer 
products will be of great help in evolving appropriate 
technology for small scale industries. The SIFT Institute 
should be responsible for pooling together, analysing 
and transmitting to the ultimate users the vast amount 
of scientific and technical information which is 
available in the country and outside. 

The Group would suggest that a Small Industries 
Technical Documentation and Communication Centre 
should be set up by the Institute on a priority basis. 
The emphasis in the working of the centre should be 
on the prompt compilation of the results of latest 
research in the field and laboratories and transmission 
of technologically useful information to industrial 
extension personnel and small scale industries. 

Next to the Governing Council and perhipsmore 
than the Council, the Principal Director is the key 
person in the administration and management of the 
Institute and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the efficiency and impact of the Institute would depend 
in a great measure on the energy, initiatise and 
imagination he can bring to bear on the programme and 
activities of the Institute. 

The Group strongly feel that the Principal Director 
should be carefully selected from among persons who 
are emotionally involved in the small industries pro- 
gramme and have long and varied e.xperience in the 
field of small scale industries. The post should not be 
considered as a kind of refuge for officers who cannot 
be suitably placed elsewhere. The Group would also 
like to point out that in a short period of six years the 
Institute has had four persons as Principal Directors 
and it is not desirable to make frequent changes in the 
Principal Directorship as the incumbent must have time 
to implement his ideas and make an impact on the pro- 
gramme and working of the Institute. 

The General Body of the Governing Council of the 
Institute provides the necessary leadership and coordi- 
nation at the national level, but the real leadership and 
continuous guidance can come only from the main exe- 
cutive of the Government responsible for the planning, 
direction and co-ordination of the small industries 
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programme in the entire country, i.e. the Development 
Commissioner, Small Scale Industries. Therefore, to 
ensure close liaison between the Institute and the DC 
(SSI), he was initially made the Chairman of the 
Governing Council, it is regretted that subsequently 
this was changed. The result has been extremely un- 
fortunate, nay disastrous. The relations with the DC 
(SSI) are very strained at present and the internal 
administration of the Institute is almost on the verge of 
collapse. The Group have no hesitation to say that 
the Development Commissioner (SSI) should again be 
made the Chairman of the Governing Council of the 
Institute to ensure close co-ordination between the most 
important organ of the Government for the develop- 
ment of small scale industries in the Country, i.e. the 
organisation of the DC (SSI) and the main agency for 
the training of the extention personnel concerned with 
the operation of the Small Industries Programme, i.e. 
the SIETI. 

The Group feel that the Principal Director should 
have frequent contact with the State Directors of Indus- 
tries and Small Industries Service Institutes besides 
being in the closest touch with the Development Com- 
missioner to be able to cater to the training needs and 
requirements of the main clients and to modify and 
adopt the training courses to be of maximum usefulness 
to the clients. 

The Institute should also take steps to hold seminars 
in industrial estates to interest the small scale tenant 
units in the training courses and also to evolve short 
term courses suited to the requirement of small plant 
owners in areas or fields which will be of considerable 
benefit to them. 

At present there is almost complete lack of collabo- 
ration between the Principal Directors and the Faculty 
Members and this has lead to a total collapse of the 
internal administration. The Group feels that there is 
need for intimate interaction and frequent consultation 
between the Principal Director and the Faculty Members 
and that a system of weekly discussion with all Faculty 
Members should be introduced by the Principal Direc- 
tor to keep a running check on the progress of training 
courses and also to secure a substantial measure of 
functional and emotional integration among the faculty 
members of the Institute. 

The teaching faculty should generally consist of 
persons drawn from the fields with active experience of 
work in the promotion of small industries and it would 
be desirable to rotate the Faculty Members between 
teaching and promotional jobs so as to give the desired 
practical bias to their training activities and teaching 
methods. The Group also feels that senior officers of 
the State Directorate and the DCSSIO should be invited 
as ‘guest speakers’ to help the SIET Institute In tunning. 


training programmes on practical lines. 

The recruiting programme of faculty members should 
be reviewed to secure talent maturity and practical' 
experience. It may be necessary to allow higher' 
pay in the present scales to attract qualified and ex- 
perienced people. \ 

It has been found that the training activity has 
suffered consequent on the deployment of faculty 
members on research programmes. The Groups are of 
the view that the teaching faculty members employed 
on research work should be substituted as early as 
possible to ensure that there is no set-back to the train- 
ing programme on account of deployment of staff on 
research projects. 

The Group feels that top level international consul- 
tants who have acquired eminence in the discipline in 
question may be drawn to the Institute for a period of 
three to four months, as collaboration with such con- 
sultants will help up-grade the skill and expertise of the 
India faculty. It will, therefore, be desirable to utilise 
foreign grants to have a small group of foreign consul- 
tants to associate with the Indian faculty members of 
the Institute in specialised fields. 

The Groups are also of the opinion that the proper 
conduct of international courses requires careful plan- 
ning and preparation. As a preliminary to these 
courses, the Institute’s liberary should be well equipped 
with adequate material about various developing count- 
ries. The training material also needs to be prepared 
and documented carefully before the commoncement of 
the courses in an institutional hostel and separate train- 
ing wing with suitable seminar room. The Group 
would suggest that necessary funds should be made 
available to the Institute to enable it to maintain the 
international standard of facilities which are absolutely 
indispensable for such courses. 

The Group feels that the annual grant to the Insti- 
tute of Rs. 12 lakhs should be adequately increased to 
enable the Institute to up-grade training facilities and to 
undertake research projects for building up teaching 
material without being forced to the small industry pro- 
gramme, but may yield a sizeable income. The Group 
would discourage the idea of making the Institute even 
partially self-paying, as a training institute, should not 
generally be meant so . 

Knowledge and expertise of the faculty of the Institute 
should be continuously upgraded through re-training in 
India and abroad. It is suggested that the faculty 
members should be sent for foreign training in batches 
of 3 to 4 every year and the Ford Foundation grants 
which are offered for such training should be availed of 
to meet the expenses in regard to foreign training of the 
faculty members of the Institute. 

The, State, financial Corporations have developed a 
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preference for investing their funds in the medium scale 

units and the bigger among the small scale units, with 

the result the really small units, which needs institu- 
tional credit most, are left to fend for themselves or 
take recourse to hundi system at an cxhorbitant rate of 

interest. . . 

Tlic Working Group is definitely of the opinion that 
the flow of institutional finance to the small scale sector 
should be enhanced to cover bulk of the requirements 
of the small scale producer for dilfercnt types of credits 
and that the small scale sector should get its proper 
share of the industrial credits, more or less in proportion 
to its contribution to the industrial production, employ- 
ment and in keeping with its role in the national 
economy. 

The social control over banks should be so exercised 
as to yield concrete results in favour of small scale 
industry sector in the form of easier availability of 
credit through greater reliance on the techno-manage- 
rial competence and viability of the units. The credit 
policy should be operated with a bias in favour of the 
small man who may not be considered satisfactory 
banking risk in the conventional sense but is otherwise 
sound from the techno-managerial point of view. 

. The Organisation of the Development Commissioner 
and a'so the Small Industries Associations should put in 
a special cITort of convince the small industrialist about 
the need and importance of adopting modern account- 
ing method so as to be able to give facts and figures 
regarding their credit-worthiness for the satisfaction on 
the lending institutions. 

A suitable machinery should be set up at the Slate 
level to ensure effective co-ordination among the differ- 
ent financing agencies so as to avoid duplication and 
overlapping, and to provide the credit requirements of 
small scale units on an integrated basis. Such a co- 
ordinating body should have representation not only 
from the small industries sector, the State Directors of 
Industries, the Reserve Bank of India and the Chair- 
man of the Organisation should preferably go to the 
Director of Industries as the State Government is to 
function as the ‘Central driving force’ in the develop- 
ment of small scale industries within the State. 

It is necessary to encourage the provision of equity 
capital by financing institutions to educate technically 
qualified young enterpreneurs as well as experienced 
technicians, subject to techno-economic feasibility of 
their schemes. The Reserve Bank should consider pro- 
vision of additional guarantees to induce financing 
institutions to advance loans by way of equity capital 
to help a large number of prospective entrepreneurs set 
up small scale industries in new and sophisticated lines. 
The concept of the equity and what copstitutes the debtr 
equity ratio syill have to he given a new dimension 


in terms of a positive policy of promotion of small scale 
industries. 

Block loans under the Stale Aid to Industries Act 
may be utilised by the departmental ollkcrs to finance 
artisans and small units in villages and small towns 
provided the amount of loan docs not exceed Rs. loooo 
All loans under the Act in excess of Rs. 10, fiOD should 
be institution.alised and canalised through the .S.F.Cs 
who should m.ake advances to small indu.tralisls under 
the Act cut of their own funds. The difiercicc in the 
rate of interest as cliargcd by the ’S.F.C. on such loans 
and their usual lending rest should bo subsidised by the 
St.itc Government. 

It is to found that contribution of the working fund 
of the State Financial Corporations by the State 
Government is to the extent of 6 to 7 per cent and that 
by the Reserve Sank of India and the [nduslria! deve- 
lopment Bank of India (IDBI) is 20 to 21 per cent and 
30 to 33 per cent respectively. The contribution of Life 
Insurance Corporation, Co-operative Banks and indivi- 
dual amounted to 35 to 38 per cent. Internal resources 
from plough back of profit accounted for about 2 per 
cent of the working funds. It is absolutely necessary 
to augment the resources of the S.F.Cs. by enhanced 
capital and loan contribution from the State Govern- 
ments, Subscriptions to capital and bonds from LlC, 
General Insurance Companies, Co-operative Banks. 
Slate Bank of India, Reserve Bank of India and IDBI 
liberal refinancing and underwriting of debentures of 
the S.F.Cs. by Industrial Development Bank. The re- 
financing by the IDBI should be automatic when credit 
guarantee is obtained. 

The State Bank of India should adopt a bolder 
credit policy towards small industries by allowing higher 
credit limits and reducing the margins retained by them 
so as to accelerate the flow of credit to small sc.ile units. 
The whole question of margins should be reviewed in 
the interest of the rapid development of the small scale 
sector as the retention of high margin Ins been acting as 
a damper on small scale industrialists eagerncs to get 
financial accommodation from the State Bank of 
India. 

The Stale Bank of India should encourage the grant 
of ‘factory’ type loans for working capital on a more 
liberal basis and also allow cle.m advances to clients 
with good records about loan repayment and operation- 
al performance. The smaller units who are without 
regular books of accounts but who have established 
their competence in the production and marketing of 
their goods should be covered by the State Bank of 
India under their liberalised scheme and should be 
encouraged to apply for credit limits from the Bank. 
The Organisation of the Development Commissioner. 
§1113'! Scule Industries, should make special efforts 
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to Irain them in book-keeping according to a simplified 
system. 

Hitherto the institutional credit has gone to rela- 
tively big and better organised units and also to conven- 
tional industries. The smaller units numbering 1.5 
lakhs, which numerically and otherwise form a ‘corpus’ 
of the sector arc as yet out side the pale of institutional 
finance. It is absolutely necessary to extend the benefit 
of the liberalised credit scheme to such units to wear 
them away from non-instilutional sources which arc 
advancing loans to them at exhorbitant rates of 
interest. 

The State Bank of India should arrange for the 
training of their Branch Officers and Staff in the Small 
Industry Extension Training Institute to give them 
proper orientation for the implementation of the new 
credit policy as the staff, attitude or prejudice is an 
important drawback tending to neutralise the effect of 
the liberalised credit policy. 

The instalment credit granted by the State Bank of 
India should be simplified further and the margin may 
be brought down to 20 percent from the usual 30 per 
cent. The period of the loans under the scheme 
may be extended from the present limit of 5 years 
to that of 10 years in the case of loans cxccedings 
Rs. 50,000. 

The Commercial Banks need radical change in their 
outlook and attitude to the grant of loans to small 
scale units. The Reserve Bank of India may call for 
periodical returns showing the loans to small scale 
industries by specified categories of industries and 
also by size of th; applicants’ invcstm:nt in fixed 
assets 

It is estimated that the Commercial Banks will have 
to make about Rs. 300 crores available to the small 
scale sector by way of loans to meet their working 
capital needs by the end of the Fourth Plan period. 
The Reserve Bank of India may consider incentives to 
be offered to the Commercial Banks ifor giving loans to 
small scale units on the same basis as the St.ttc Bank of 
India under their liberalised scheme. 

While the Indian Banks Association may set up 
regional agencies for giving expert help to the commer- 
cial banks to prepare technical assessment reports on 
the applications for loans, the important commercial 
banks should set up their own technical wings at least 
at their local head offices to expedite the processing of 
loan applications. 

It is felt that the discrimination shown against the 
weaker section of the small scale sector in the matter of 
institutional finance because of certai i b.iilt in drfici- 
cncics cannot be easily overcome even in the context of 
substantial liberalisation of the credit policy under the 
new social control scheme. Since this segment of 


industries is in the aggregate a very important sector 
from the point of view of its contribution of both 
employment and production, necessary measures would 
have to be adopted to see that it is not starved for 
want of finance as at present. The Reserve Bank of 
India and the Ministry of Finance may give their 
an.xious consideration to the desirability of adopting 
special measures to help this segment of the small scale 
sector which suffers from certain inherent disabilities, 
if the operation of the new policy of social control over 
the bank assistance fails to improve the supply of in- 
stitutional credit to these enterprises. These units not 
only have to secure loans from non-instilutional sources 
at an exhorbitant rates of interest but often have to 
mortgage their products to the lenders at a lower price 
than what they would fetch in the market. The 
Group feel that this type of exploitation of the 
weaker sector by the money-lender should not be allow- 
ed to continue. 

The Group feels that in order to substantially 
augment the supply of credit to the Small Scale Sector 
in future, it would be desirable for the Government to 
examine the feasibility of allowing such State level in- 
stitutions as the State Small Industries Corporations to 
take up direct financing of small industries. 

The Group feels that the present classifiealions 
which discriminates against the Small Scale Sector 
should be reviewed with a view to bringing some of the 
important small scale industries within the priority 
group in view of their importance in terms of contribu- 
tion to employment and output of the industrial sector 
in the country. The Group would, therefore, suggest 
that such important small scale industries as plastic 
conversion products, dyestuff, clocks, time-pieces, wire 
drawing, both ferrous and non-ferrous, etc. Although 
it is true that the plastic conversion industry is likely to 
become self-sufficient in the matter of supply of basic' 
raw material from indigenous sources, it will be of con- 
siderable help to the industry to tide over the prcv.ail- 
ing shortage of such materials as high density poly- 
thene granules, which is likely to continue for quite 
sometime. 

The Group feel that the present discrimination in 
the matter of classification of ancillarics (with two 
exceptions only) as non-priority is acting as a handicap 
to the growth of the ancillary industries sector and there 
is every justification for such units getting import 
assistance in line with those in the priority category. 
In order to do away with the administrative difficulties 
with regard to th: classification of ancillary industries 
the Director of Indjstrics or the Director of th: Small 
Industries Service Institute may be required to issue a 
certificate to deserving ancillary industries for acco.-ding 
the priority treatment in respect of impart assistanci. 
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The Group has been given to understand that Indus- 
tries which arc covered under the Industries (Deveiop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, can diversify their 
production by manufacturing new items that fall under 
the list of priority industries and for that purpose 
additional imported raw materials would be granted to 
them. The Group have been told that the aforesaid 
relaxation docs not apply to industries in the small 
scale sector as such industries do not get covered under 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 
The Group feels that a number of small scale units in 
the non-priority sector could be induced to diversify 
their production by manufacturing items classified in 
the priority list, if liberal import facilities are made 
available to them as is being done in the case of their 
counterparts in the large scale sector. At present 
there is no scheme under which a small scale unit can 
avail of additional import of raw materials by diversify- 
ing its production. The Group would, therefore, 
suggest that the above relaxation should also be ex- 
tended to small scale industries to the extent to which it 
is applicable to units covered under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 

The Group are of the opinion that where the MMTC 
have not been able to effect physical deliver of the 
material within three months against the rele.ise orders 
issued on them, such release order (s) should be auto- 
matically converted into import licence (s) and the 
actual users should be allowed to import direct. 

Tliis arrangement to safeguard tl:e interest of small 
scale industries has not produced the desired result, as 
there arc long delays in processing of indents from small 
settle sector and supplies against orders passed by the 
Steel Priority Committee and as such, the agreement to 
accord priority to the needs of the sector has remained 
mostly on paper. The Group feels that in processing 
the indents, the Joint Committee should keep in view 
the special interests of the small scale sector in future 
and help expedite decisions without any under time-lag. 

The Group is of the opinion to start with at least 
15 per cent of the indigenous production of E.C. Grade 
Aluminium should be reserved for the Small Scale Sector 
for distribution on the recommendation of the Director 
of Industries of the State concerned. Alternatively, the 
Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals, Department of 
Mines and Metals should work regular and adequate 
supplies of the material at reasonable price to the small 
scale industries. 

The Group would, therefore, suggest that the 
Department of Mines and Metals and the Director, 
General of Technical Development should consider the 
desirability of equalisation of the prices of the indi- 
gcncous and imported materialu, as was done earlier in 
the ease of steel. The Group would also like to em- 


phasize need for bringing down the price of indigeaouj 
zinc to make it competitive with the imported zinc. 

The Group would also like to endorse the suggcsiioa 
made to them that the large scale processors of technical 
materials should not be allowed to engage in the manu- 
facture of finished products themselves except for the 
use of captive capacity. 

The Group feel that there is nothing wrong in exer- 
cising the powers vested in Government under the Act 
to direct scheduled industrial units (large scale pro- 
cessors) to make compulsorily available a portion of 
their production at reasonable prices for the use of the 
small sc.ile sector, in view of the importance of main- 
taining production and employment at steadily increas- 
ing level. 

The Groups arc of the opinion that on the question 
of canalisation of import of raw materials for the Small 
Scale Sector, there should not be any discrimination 
between the large scale and small scale sector. So long 
as the large scale industries arc allowed to import 
certain scarce items on individual basis directly instead 
of being subjected to canalisation through MMTC/STC, 
the same privilege should be extended to Small Scab 
Industries Corporation. Further, so long as the large 
scale units arc allowed to import and negotiative price 
individually and so long as there is no single Price 
Negotiating Committee for the small scale units, the 
small scale units should also be allowed to negotiate 
on the s.nme basis as the large scale units preferably on 
a collective basis. The Group would strongly recom- 
mend this course of action as it would strengthen the 
role of the State Small Industries Corporation in acting 
as the servicing agency for the small scale units in the 
matter of procurement of imported raw matcri.als 
against import licences of small v.nluc granted to small 
scale applicants. 

The Group regrets that the policy of the Govern- 
ment to canalise a subst.antial portion of the Govern- 
ment purchases to the small scale industries to give a 
fillip to the development of this section has been practi- 
cally nullified by the manner in which tlie policy has 
been implemented. The tendency on the p.irt of 
purchase officer to equate large units with small in the 
matter of Government purchases h.as had very un- 
fortunatercsultsfrom thepointof view of small scale 
industries. The Group view with dismay the general 
failure of the Central Government Stores Purchase 
Policy and would urge the Government very strongly 
to lay down that the grant of price preference should 
be automatic, subject to tlie competence of the small 
scale unit to manufacture the item of stores according 
to the requirement of the indenting department. Since 
the small scale units are enlisted under the Government 
Stores Purchase Programme after their technical com- 
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petcnce has been assessed and certified by the Smalt 
Industries Service Institute, it should not be necessary 
for the purchasing department to go into the question 
of competence of the enlisted small scale units at the 
time of exercising the price prefence in their favour. 

The Purchasing Departments of the State Govern- 
ment also are not generally giving price preference of 
15 per cent small scale units. The State Governments 
should issue executive orders to require the purchasing 
department under their control to give 15 per cent price 
preference to small scale units in respect of items 
manufactured by both large scale and small scale units, 
subject to the overall condition that the products have 
to be made according to the required specifications. 

The Group are definitely of the view that this list 
is not of much value to modern small industries as the 
items mentioned in the list are largely products of 
traditional industries. The Group would, therefore, 
recommend that a high level committee should be set 
up with the representatives of the DGS & D, DGTD 
and DCSSl and of the Railway and Defence Depart- 
ment to review the whole question and to the prepare a 
substantial list of items to be reserved for exclusive 
purchase from the small scale sector. 

Re : Public Sector Undertakings 

The Group feels that the large scale undertakings 
in the public sector should set an example in the deve- 
lopment of the ancillary units, which can serve as stimuli 
to the private sector as well. All project reports of 
large scale undertakings in the public sector during the 
Fourth Plan should be closed with the Development 
Commissioner (Small Scale Industries) so that the 
manufacture of parts and components which are being 
made or can be made competently by the small scale 
sector are not provided for in the schemes, in order 
to create substantial scope for ancillary units to 
participate in the production of these components and 
accessories. 

All undertakings in the public sector should set up 
ancillary industrial estates on the lines of the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Ltd., Bangalore. 

In the existing public sector undertakings, a thorough 
scrutiny of parts and , components required for each 
assembly must be made by competent technical persons 
with a view to determining what are the items that can 
be conveniently manufactured by ancillary units in and 
around the undertaking and also the items which can 
be framed out to be proposed ancillary units in the 
industrial estates. 

It should be the primary responsibility of the public 
sector undertakings to provide technical assistance 
tooling and testing facilities to ancillary units as it will 
be ultimately economical and more convenient for the 


undertakings to get the parts and components manu- 
factured properly in the ancillary units in their vicinity. 
Scarce indigenous raw materials along with imported 
raw materials and components required to build the 
sub-assembly should be components by the under- 
takings to the small scale ancillary units as far as 
possible. 

Since the uncertainty about the flow of orders on a 
regular and a continuing basis has been a great handi- 
cap in the development of ancillary units, it will be 
advantageous if long-term purchase arrangements are 
made by the public units to give them a sense of security 
and encourage them to develop new items. 

Private Sector Undertakings 

The Group strongly feels that in respect of all large 
scale undertakings licensable under the Industries (Deve- 
lopment and Regulation) Act, it should be made an 
integral Part of the licensing procedure that anv large 
scale unit applying for industrial licence will have to 
indicate clearly which are the parts and components 
and accessories to be sub-contracted to small ancillary 
units and the total value of such orders in a year. 

There should be the closet co-operation and co- 
ordination between the DGTD and the DCSSIO in 
order to promote a healthy and co-ordinated develop- 
ment of both the small scale and large scale sectors of 
an industry. The Group feel that Government should 
fix a clear responsibility on the Licensing Committee 
also to ensure that wherever sub-contracting and ancil- 
lary production is feasible, the industrial licences to the 
large units should be granted after eliminating the scope 
for production of components and sub-essemblies which 
can be competently produced by the small scale units. 

The licensing procedure must ensure that possibili- 
ties of the small scale sector are fully taken into account 
by the DGTD on the advice of the Development Com- 
missioner (Small Scale Industries) in respect of each 
application for licence. It would, however, be futile 
to expect the Development Commissioner (Small Scale 
Industries) to make any worthwhile suggestion about 
the modification of the schemes of the large scale 
undertakings unless his organisation at the headquarter 
is reinforced by high level staff, as recommended earlier 
by the Group, to deal competently with the 
applications for industrial licences from the ancillary 
angle. 

In order to put the scrutiny of applications for 
industrial licences on an objective basis, the Small 
Industries Service Institutes in each State should pre- 
pare a comprehensive list of small scale units capable 
of manufacturing components and parts relating to 
large scale undertakings and also make an assessment 
of the capacity already installed in these units for 
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manufacluring the same. This will not only enable the 
DCSSIO to base its objections to the grant of indus- 
trial licences to large scale undertakings on a realistic 
basis but also help each Small Industries Service Insti- 
tute to function as a clearing house of information 
regarding the capacity available in the small scale 
sector for manufacturing different parts and components 
and establishing a link between demand for a particular 
component and the prospects of making the same in an 
ancill.ary unit. It would be necessary to organise the 
work of ancillary promotion in each SISI on a planned 
and systematic basis and to create a cell staffed by 
competent technical officers to pursue the matter in- 
tensively. 

The ancillary wing in the DGTD which has the 
function of locating units produce components, parts 
and sub-assemblies for large scale units should work in 
close liaison with the office of the Development Com- 
missioner (Small Scale Industries) in view of the 
necessity of making the Development Commissioner 
(Small Scale Industries) the ‘central driving force’ in the 
development of ancillary industries. 


Absence of legal provisions in India to guide and 
regubte the development of small scale industries has 
not proved to be a source of strength. In fact, the non- 
implcmcntation of Industrial Policy Resolution recavd- 
ing strengthening of decentralised sector and integrated 
development of the large and small scale sector has 
been substantially due to want of laws to implement 
the objectives of Industrial Policy Resolution and the 
successive Five Year Plans. Although the Group have 
suggested re-formulation of Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion with Particular reference to the small industries 
sector, it is felt that a mere enunciation of a new policy 
will not produce the desired results. 

The Group feels that the matter has to be gone into 
in depth and would, therefore, recommend the consti- 
tution of a special committee to go into the whole 
question covering all basic aspects of small industries 
development such as, sub-contracting. Government 
purch.asc, organisation and finance, with a view to 
fr.iming suitable legislation for en.ictment by the 
Government. 
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recommendations 

Speedy Disposal Of Assessments 

The extent of arrear of assessments (which was 
about 23.46 lakhs as on 31-3-1967) presents a very 
dismal picture. However, on an analysis it is found 
that out of about 47.65 lakhs of assessments for 
disposal during the year 1966-67, nearly 42 lakhs of 
assessments related to small cases yielding a total 
revenue of about Rs. 20 crores. It is, therefore, 
necessary to rationalise the distribution of work and 
cut out in fructuous and unproductive work. 

For cutting out unproductive work, raiding of 
exemption limit is not favoured, as in a democratic 
society, every assessee must have a feeling of having 
contributed to the Exchequer. But personal allowances 
can be introduced and any hardship in small income 
cases can be relieved. 

For disposal of small income cases' a system of 
compounded levy can be introduced for marginal 
income from business. 

In cases of income upto Rs. 10,000 the returns may 
be accepted straight away subject to a text-check of 
two per cent by the Income Tax Officer. 

For incomes between Rs. 10,000 and 50,000, there 
should be a more elaborate check on a test percentage 
basis. The correctness of the return should b; checked 
with reference to the assessee's wealth and quantitative 
leconciliation of stocks. Since, only a percentage of the 
assessments, are test-checked a revised from of certifi- 
cate must be taken from the assessees stating that they 
are certifying the correctness of the income on penalty 
at perjury. 

in cases of income above Rs. 50,000 there should be 
cent per cent check and all these cases must be got 
compulsorily audited by chartered accountants who 
w'ould append a complete list of points which they have 
examined, along with the return of income. The more 
important of these cases should be assessed by the 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioner himself. 

Assessments are delayed by frequent adjournments 
and more cases are adjourned by the Income-tax Officers 
than got adjourned by the assessees. In order to avoid 
adjournments, the Income-tax Officer should pie-study 
the cases and prepare a weekly or fortnightly list of 
cases for hearing and then only have notices for hearing 
issued. 

Clarifications could be asked fc>r by the Income-tax 
Officer by specifying the' points to be clarified, in a 
separate sheet annexed to the notice office without 
indication of the points. 

The Appellate Assistant Commissioner should send 
a fortnightly list of cases posted by him to the Income- 
tax Officer, so that tho latter nqay refr.iin from posting 


these cases oh dates of hearing and thus obviate any 
avoidable adjournment. 

One of the causes for delay in assessment is non- 
availability ■ of records. Proper arrangements for 
custody of records under a Supervision and for Proper 
recording of the movement of the files should be made. 

As assessees find it advantageous to delay returns till 
September of every year or even to delay thereafter on 
payment of interest, which is less than the market rate 
of interest, the law may be amended to provide that in 
all cases, other than companies, returns should be 
received by the 30th of June and in cases of companies 
by the 30th of September. Interest should run from the 
expiry of these dates and should carry 12 per cent rate. 
Reduction or waiver off interest should be only for 
reasons recorded in writing. 

^The time limit for making assessments should be 
reduced from 3 years presently and 2 years ultimately. 

The Practice of sending return forms to the assessees 
which cause delays should be given up. 

In the cases of existing assessees who fail to file their 
returns voluntary, ex-parte assessment should be made 
permissible without issuing any further notice, by 
amending Section 144. 

Assessment under Section 143 (I), accepting the 
return after making additions for routine inadmissible 
expenses should be made permissible without issuing 
a notice under Section 143 (2), by amending Section 
143(1). 

A time limit for making re-assessments under 
Section 146 and pursuant, to appellate directions should 
be prescribed. 

The suggestions has been made before that all firms 
constituted under a Partnership Deed and registered 
with the Registrar of Firms should be automatically 
registered, is accepted, the assessments, of forms could 
be considerably expedited. 

The procedure of making provisional assessments 
which is time consuming and unnecessary should be 
given up and Section 141 should be deleted. Section 
140A requiring payment of tax on self assessment 
should be made applicable to all assessees. 

Concurrent jurisdiction .should be vested in more 
than one Income-tax Officer so that when on Income-tax 
Officer is transferred or goes on leave the case can be 
taken up by another officer in the same area. Frequent 
transfer of jurisdiction should be avoided. 

Transfer of officers should be minimised. 

When a case is transferred from one officer to 
another, all the points examined should be set out by 
the former so as to avoid going over them all over again 
by the latter. 

The time limit of 2 years for completing a penalty 
proceeding should run from the end of the assessment 
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vca^in^vhichthc assessment was completed and not 
from the date of the assessment order so as to a\oid 

disturbance of assessment proceedings. 

The time limit for posting a case after the return is 

received should not e.xceed two months. 

The time limit for issuing an assessment order after 
the date of the last hearing should not normally exceed 

a fortnight. ... 

Tire work of the Income-tax Officer should be 
rationalised so that all items of miscellaneous nature 
can be entrusted to the head of the ministerial section. 

Sixteen per cent of the total assessments arc assessed 
as N.A. (No Assessment). They should be reviewed and 
removed from the register if found infructuous. 

In regard to Estate Duty, the pendency of assess- 
ments is due to disputed valuations. To remove this 
difficultj, pvucr should be given to the Assistant 
Conlrollcr to apply the same rules relating to valuation 
of unquoted shares as given in the Wealth Tax Rules, 
for purposes of Estate Duty. 

In regard to Wealth Tax and Gift Tax assessments, 

the aricars of assessments, will disappear if a compre- 
hensive return is introduced. 


Problem Of Arrears Of Taxes 

The Income-tax Act provides for pre-.assessment 
collections by way of deduction at source, advance tax, 
provisional tax and self-assessment and a good portion 
of the tax collected every year is accounted for under 
these heads. If these provisions arc effectively enforced 
and fully complied with by the assessces, the arrears of 
tax should be much less. 

There lias not been adequate arrangement for 
ensuring that in all cases tax is deducted at source 
property and paid into the Treasury in time. 

In every Income-tax Office there should be a sepa- 
rate Section to watch the monthly returns in regard to 
the lax deducted at source and to ensure proper 
compliance of the provisions of deduction of tax at 
source and its payment. 

There is no machinery in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment to find out whether in all cases where advance tax 
has to be levied, the notices for advance tax have been 
issued. In order to remove this defect, a complete list 
of all cases where assessees are found liable for advance 
tax should be prepared and indexed in a register in the 
montlis of April and May and brought to the notice of 
the I.T.O. Thereafter, notices should be issued and 
the date of the issue of the notice and its service should 
be entered in the register. 

To facilitate quicker issue of notices, the computa- 
tion of advance tax should be changed from the present 
method of applying the rate of lax prescribed by the 
cunent Finance Act to the total indome of the latest 


completed assessment. Advance tax .should be detnan- 
ded at the same amount of tax as demanded from the 
assessee for the latest completed assessment. 

The instalments of advance tax should be reduced 
from 4 to 3 and made payable by Isl of September 
December and March. 

The present practice of issuing advance tax notices 
to existing assessees liable to pay advance tax should 
continue. 

In regard to new assessees, a week prior to the due 
date of the instalments, advertisement should be 
inserted in all the Papers inviting their attention to 
their obligations. 

Where assessees find that tax Piiyable by them for 
any year is higher than the tax demanded from them 
and this difference e.xceeds 25 per cent, they should pay 
the advance tax according to their estimates and not as 
demanded. 

Interest for non-payment of advance tax should be 
calcula'led at 12 per cent, rounded off to nearest 
Rs. 100 and charged with reference to complete 
months. 

There should be a change in the method of adjust- 
ment of advance tax paid when final assessments arc 
made. The Income-tax Officer should be authorised to 
set off the tax collected in advance on completion of 
the assessment without waiting for the adjustment by 
the Treasury. 

Self-assessment must be made obligatory for all 
cases and not confined to cases where tax payable is in 
excess of Rs. 500. Tlie tax on self-assessment should 
be paid along with the return. The provisions for pro- 
visional assessment may then be abolished. 

The Law should be amended to permit filing of an 
appeal only when tax on undisputed income included 
in the assessment is paid. The Estate Duly Act should 
also be amended accordingly. 

The appellate orders should be given effect to within 
three months of the receipt and the original demands 
rectified wlierever relief is given. 

The tendency to make cumulative assessments by the 
end of the financial year or when the time bar approa- 
ches should be given up. 

A suitable time limit should be fixed for submission 
of remand repo.-ts asked for by the appellate authorities. 
If they are not furnished within the time specified, the 
appellate authorities should be free to dispose of the 
appeals without the remand reports and the responsibi- 
lity of any loss of revenue for non-submission of the 
remand report should rest on the Income-tax Officer 
concerned. 

There should be a time limit for rectification orders 
on petitions submitted by the assessees. 

To prevent infructuous assessments and demands 
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being piled up against iinlraccable assessecs, the 
Income-tax Officer sliould be allowed to make the 
assessment withoutsany time limit as and when the 
assessee becomes traceable. 

There should be a quicker writc-ofT of irrecoverable 
demands and for this purpose, high level committees 
should be constituted both in the Board’s office and in 
the Commissioner’s office. 

In the case of scaling down of the demands, the 
agreement should provide that where assets not disclos- 
ed by the assessee are discovered later, the whole scal- 
ing down agreement would fall through and the 
assessee would be liable to pay the ta.x as determined 
originally. 

Thcie cannot be any legal provision for holding on 
Income-Tax Officer responsible for an ovcrpitched 
assessment in the present state of the assessecs’ 
accounts. 

The tax recovery work must be completely taken 
over by the Centre from the States. The Estate Duty 
Act should be amended to anablc estate duty demands 
being collected in the same manner as Income-tax 
demands through tax recovery officers. 

Thcreshould be provision in the Estate Duty Act 
“to present transfer of the immovable property loft by a 
deceased interstate without paying Estate Duty. 

Simplification Of Procedures With A View To Mini- 
mising Inconvealcnce To Assessees And Avoiding Un- 
productive Labour For The Administration 

In order to educate assessees on their rights and 
obligations, the Department should issue foundational 
literature, such as “Outline of Direct Taxes’’ Layman’s 
guides, etc., in Hindi, English and other local languages. 
Further, small booklets explaining particular aspects 
of the law and the rules which may be of assistance to 
the tax payer, such as, determination of liability of 
non-residents, determination of liability of firms and 
H.U.Fs. Reliefs and Rebates should be brought out in 
the local languages. 

At the beginning of each year, a paper bag folder 
modelled on the lines of the “Businessman’s kit’’ issued 
by the United States of America, should, be made 
available to all assessecs. In this kit, forms of return 
- and other forms which arc to be filled by the assessee 
should be put in. 

The return forms for assessecs with incomes above 
Rs. 15,000 and for company assessecs should be simpli- 
fied. The existing form running to 30 pages appears to 
he unnecessary in most cases and therefore, there should 
be a basic form for setting out the total income with 
provision for annexures with reference to particular 
heads of income.. The annexures should be made 
available to the assessecs at the Income Tax Counters. 


One of the difficulties experienced by . the .Depart- 
ment’s getting the return forms in time to be distributed 
to the assessecs. The Commissioners of Income-tax 
should be empowered to have the forms printed in the 
local press and to make them available to the assessecs 
not only through the Income-tax Officers but also 
through the Post Offices. Further, assessees should be 
permitted to print their own forms. 

Notices for hearing should not be issued in a routine 
manner for all assessees. Notices under Sections 143 (2) 
and 142 (1) should be combined. Where it is felt that 
clarifications are necessary, a specific list of points on 
which such clarifications are required, should be 
attached to the notice, 

Assessees should be given seven clear days from the 
date of the service of the notice for appearing be fore 
the Income-tax Officer. 

Notices should be sent to the assessecs’ representa- 
tives and not to the assessees wherever the former have 
the power to receive such notices. 

Facilities should be provided to the assessecs to pay 
income-tax at the cash countoc to be opened in the 
Income-tax Offices. For each assessee a ledger 
account should be opened in which all amounts paid 
by him or due to him will be debited, and periodical 
balances struck. This will eliminate much of the 
harassment now caused to the assessees by asking 
them to pay tax even when some refunds are due to 
them. 

In the refund voucher form, the advice to the bank 
should be printed as a perforated annexurc so that 
I.T.Os. will despatch the advice form to the Bank 
Simultaneously with the issue of the refund voucher. 
This will climinale delays in encashment of refunds. 

Necessary safeguards in the scheme for collection of 
tax in cash should be provided. 

An Income-tax Arbitration Tribunal shauld be set 
up to which assessecs may appeal on disputed facts 
after the Appellate Assistant Commissioner disposes of 
the matter. Where an appeal is preferred to this 
Arbitration Tribunal, the regular appcilafc procedure 
will be barred and the Tribunal’s award should be 
binding on both the departmant and the assessee. 

The Department should introduce a ‘Readers’ 
column in the bulletins issued by it for sale to public 
for providing answers to questions. The bulletin also 
should be re-designed and brought out by a Separate 
Editorial Board as a full-fledged, journal, reasonably 
priced. 

The functional scheme will be effective if care is 
taken to achieve the Administration between the 
Assessment Branch, the Collection Branch and the 
Administration Branch and impediments to movement 
of files removed. 
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A number of (imc-consuming procedures can be re- 
moved bv adopting time saving devices and etiniinating 
infructuous work. Tlio time saving devices sbould tncUi- 
de introduction of addressograpbs, calculating machines 
and other mechanical aids, employing the use of 
computeis for vcrTication of employers’ returns, com- 
bining the several proceedings for one bearing, elimina- 
ting ofTice copies of various notices issued. 

Calculation of interest sbould be simplified by pro- 
viding for its calculation with reference to complete 
months and rounding of the amount of tax to the 
nearest Rs 100. 

To simplify calculation of tax income under each 
bead as well as deductions for relief should be rounded 
olT to the multiples of Rs. 10. 

Subject to the concurrence of the Comptroller and 
AudTor General of India, no ease should bo re-opened 
on account of audit objection if the revenue involved is 
less than Rs. 50. 

Out of the various registers to be maintained and 
statistical returns to be furnished by thel.T.Os, 14 
registers and 34 returns should be discontinued as they 
do not serve any useful purpose. 

Needless Complexifies Tn The Tax Laws And Sugges- 
tions For Removing Them 

There sbould be a halt to the frequent amendments 
to the Incomo-ta.x Law. No amt-ndment should be 
proposed to get round an adverse decision of the 
Courts. When aaicndments arc proposed, their total 
effect sbould first be studied .and all amendments in the 
Act sbould be made through a separate Direct Taxes 
Amendment Act and not thiough the Finance Acts. 
Before Rules arc amended, consent of the all Com- 
missioners of Income t.ax and loading professional and 
trade bodies should be obtained. 

Tax year and accounting vear should not be made 
co-terminus and the concept of ‘Previous Year’ should 
not be abolished altogether. 

The choice allowed to assessecs to have several pre- 
vious years should be withdrawn and a siand.ird pre- 
vious year prescribed gradually. To begi ■ with, a 
standard previous year may be prescribed for comp.a- 
nics, which may be a calender year. For this purpose, 
Section ^ has to be amended. 

The complicated definition of a ‘Not ordinary resi- 
dent’ should bo deleted from the Act and all assessecs 
should be classified as ‘Residents’ or ‘Non-residents’. 
Section 6 (fi) should accordingly be deleted. 

The concept of a company in which the public arc 
not substantially interested should be given up and the 
same c.atcgorisation as given in the Company Law, 
namely, public companies and private companies should 
bo introduced for all the purposes for which the differen- 
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liafions between the public companies and companies 
in which the public arc not substantially interested 
obtain. If, however, it is desired to imooso some curb 
on controlled companies, Section 2 (18) defining 
such comp.anies may be amended to simplify the 
definition. . 

All firms constituted under an instrument of partner- 
ship and registered with the Register of Firms should 
be automatically regarded as Registered firms and 
separate registration proceedings in such eases should 
bo avoided. The definition of a Registered Firm should 
be amended accordingly. 

The tax paid by a registered firm should be allowed 
as a deduction from the total income of the firm and 
the balance income should be distributed among the 
partners in proportion to their slinre ratios. 

The tax on a registered firm should be levied not 
with reference to the firm’s total income but with re- 
ference to the number of partners and should range 
between 10 per cent and 15 per cent instead of between 
6 per cent and 12 per cent. 

Depreciation rates should be rationalised by con- 
solidating the existing rates into five groups ranging 
between 5 per cent and 30 per cent. Depreciation 
should, however, be restricted to the actual amount 
written off in the books. 

The consolidation of depreciation rates should be 
on an industry wise basis, flic industries being grouped 
in accordance with the Industrial Development and 
Regulation Act. 

The orlgin.nl cost of all .nssets loss than Rs. 1500 
should be allowed ns revenue expenditure. 

Books should be e.xcludcd from the definition of 
plants and cost of books purchased for bonafide pur- 
poses of business or profession should be allowed as a 
revenue expenditure. 

In tiic ease of seasonal factories, depreciation should 
be allowed taking the season as a full year. Full 
depreciation should be allowed if the factory balance 
worked for half or more of the season, half depreda- 
tion if it h.is worked less than half of the season but 
more than one month and no depreciation should be 
allowed for working less than one month. 

Depreciation sbould continue to be allowed on the 
basis of Written Down Value, as it is a more approp- 
riate method than the straight-line method. 

For computation of salary income, assessces must 
be given an option of a standard deduction of 10 pet 
cent of the gross s.alary in liiu of itemised deductions 
which they have o prove before the Income-tax Oliicer, 
in addition to deductions for Life Insurance Premia, 
Provident Fund Contributions, etc., and should be taken 
into account for deducting tax at source. 

In the case of income from property the present 
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method of taking the gross annual value at a hypotheti- 
cal figure should bo given up and property income 
should be determined on the basis of the municipal 
valuation or actual rental received whichever is 
higher. Necessary Provision in Section 23 should be 
made. 

In regard to the deductions of items of expenditure 
not relating to the construction or maintenance of the 
property, such as interest on mortgage charge or annual 
charge should not be allowed. Section 24 (iii ) and (iv) 
should be deleted. 

In the place of the enumerated deductions for as- 
certaining business income, the law should provide a 
single Omnibus Section for allowing deductions for all 
losses and outgoings to the extent they are incurred in 
carrying on a business or profession for the purpose of 
gaining or producing such assessable income, except 
where such losses or outgoings are of a capital, private 
or a domestic nature or are incurred for producing an 
exempt income. 

Where on grounds of policy, certain items of a 
capital nature such as, depreciation, scientific research, 
patent and corporate fees, ate to be allowed, they may 
be listed separately. 

Where certain items of revenue expenditure are to 
be allowed only a restricted extent or are not to the 
allowed, they may be listed separately. 

For computing the profits of an industrial under- 
taking, the basis must be changed from 6 per cent of 
the capital employed to 6 per cent of the paid-up 
capital. 

There should be a rationalisation in the matter of 
application of income-tax rates for companies and 
simplification in the categorisation of companies. 

The system of applying different rates depending 
upon the income of a company should be higher than 
the public companies. It incentives arc to be given to 
industrial companies, they may be provided for not 
through the Income-tax Act but separately through a 
cash incentive scheme. 

There is an element of double taxation in regard to 
dividends. Relief can be given in this regard cither by 
allowing a deduction from the gross dividends in the 
hands of the shareholders or by taxing the distributed 
profits of a company at a concessional rate and taxing 
the sh rcholdcrs at the full rate, without allowing any 
deduction from intercorporate dividend. 

Dividend should include bonus also whether there is 
a release of assets or not. 

Where a loan or advance is given by a controlled 
company to more than one shareholder the amount of 
loan or advance to be treated as dividend should be 
proportionate to their shareholdings. 

In regard to dividend income, the law should pro- 


vide for deduction of only ; 

(i) Interest for capital borrowed ; and 

(ii) Remuneration for realizing the dividend! 

Personal taxation requires to be simplified. 

Exemption limit should not be raised because that 

would keep out of the Department’s eye many potential 
lax payers and may act as a screen for tax evaders. 
Further, a pervasive tax consciousness is necessary as a 
preventive against tax evasion and, therefore, the-e 
should be no exemption limit but a high personal 
allowance should be given. The maximum of this 
allowance for married individuals with two children 
should be Rs. 5,000 and for H.U.Fs. should be 
Rs. 10.000. 

The first four slabs i.c. up to Rs. 20,000 (before 
making a personal allowance) should be integrated in 
one slab and a basic rate of tax of 15 per cent should be 
charged. This basic rate should apply to all slices of 
income even above this figure, but where the total 
income exceeds this figure (i.e. Rs. 20,000), adddional 
tax should be imposed progressively according to the 
rising slabs of income. These rising slabs should end at 
Rs. 75,000 and the maximum rate of tax should be kept 
at the existing maximum viz., 65 per cent without taking 
into account the surcharge. 

The distinction between the earned and the unearned 
income should go and the surcharge? on unearned 
income and earned income above Rs. I lakh should also 
go. To make up the losses of revenue, the general sur- 
charge may be increased by an addition of 2 and half 
percent to the existing 10 per cent. 

The Annuity Deposit Scheme should be scrapped 
and in its place, a compulsory deposit scheme for in- 
comes over Rs. 15,000 should be introduced. 

The Tax Credit Certificate Schemes have proved a 
failure and they should be removed from the Income-tax 
Act. 

Tax Evasion 

Tax avoidance is a problem which has to be tackled 
from experience and the Administration must always be 
on the Watch and should take immediate remedial 
steps as soon as they come up against attempts at 
avoidance. 

Tax evasion is a perennial problem and has to be 
fought by spotting out the sectors where this evasion is 
concentrated. 

An analysis of the dimensions of tax evasion disclos- 
es that there is unmistakable evidence of practice of 
lax evasion in the country and in spite of several 
measures taken by the Government, this continues on 
a disturbing scale and that tax evasion is concentrated 
in upper income brackets and is relatively insignifica- 
lion in the lower income brackets. 
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High rale of laxatioii has not been proved to be the 
main cause of evasion. 

The cases of tax evasion are : 

(a) The general depreciation of money owing to 
inflation ; 

(b) Concentration of contracts and licences in the 
hands of a few established groups ; 

(c) Evasion of olher tax liabilities, such as. Sales 
Tax and Central Excise ; 

(d) Entergcncc of on-moncy owing to operation of 
controls ; 

(c) The general social attitude to taxation which is 
conducive to tax evasion ; and 

(f) InelTeclivc Tax Administration. 

The avenues of evaded money are : 

(i) Deposits with indigenous bankers in fictitious 
names ; 

(ii) Purchase of gold and jewcllary and keeping 
them in Safe Deposit Vaults or Secret Homc-chests ; 

(iii) Purchase of raw materials and stocks without 
bills ; 

(iv) Purchase of and hoarding of grain stocks ; 

(V) Purchase of quota and licences goods ; 

(vi) Purchase of smuggled goods to be gold without 
bills ; 

(vii) Payment of on-moncy towards purchase of 
property ; 

(viii) Payment of premium towards purchasing run- 
ning concerns etc. ; 

(ix) Payment of “Pugree” for securing residential 
properties ; 

(,x) Utilisation of secret amount held in foreign 
countries for import of goods by under invoicing ; 

(xi) Purchase of unauthorised foreign cxcliangc to 
meet expenditure on visits abroad. 

(xii) Levisb houscliold and personal expenditure ; 

(xiii) Meeting c.xpcnscs on marriage etc ; and 

(xiv) Payment of brides. 

To tackle tax evasion, administrative processes and 
procedures must bo lightened in tlic following 
manner : 

(a) Survey Circles should be established in all the 
charges and in larger cities. An Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner should be placed exclusively in charge 
of the survey. A full complement of Inspectors to carry 
door to door external survey and for intensive internal 
survey should be provided to each survey circle. 

(b) The work of special Investigation branches 
attached to the offices of the Commissioner of Income- 
tax should be rationalised and these branches should 
function clTecliveiy as a Coordinating Section. 

(c) Proper arrangements for extracting useful infor- 
mation by internal survey and its circclivc utilisation 
should be made. 

ISO 


(d) An All India Registration Number should be 
introduced for all assessees under the provision that 
this All India Registration Number should be quoted 
when an asscssee applies for licences, quotas, contracts, 
etc. The same number should be quoted while applying 
for property transfers or opening bank accounts, cic. 
If a person itas no assessable income, lie should be 
asked to give a declaration that lie is not assessed to 
income-tax and tliat declaration should be sent to the 
Investigation Brandt for verification in due course. 

(c) Introduction of an integrated return for all 
taxes other than Estate Duty, will facilitate efTectivo 
cross verification of tlie correctness of the income 
wcaltli gifts and prevent tax evasion. 

(0 Tlic return form should carry a certificate from 
the asscssee that lie lias examined the return, the 
accompanying schedules and statcmcnls and dcclams 
under penalties of perjury lliat they are correct, com- 
plete and true. 

(g) The madiincrj' relating to ' investigation and 
prosecution of tax oflcnces, should be strengthened and 
centralised and all cases of siispcclcd tax evasion should 
be transferred to the Central - Commissioner’s charges 
who will function under the direct supervision of 
Members, Investigation. 

(Ii) Proseculioo should be launched in all eases of 
proved evasion and tlic temptation to accept a mone- 
tary penalty should be avoided in those eases. 

(i) Where prosecution is not feasible, deterrent 
penally sliould be levied and the penalty sliould bo 
confiscatory in cliaractcr. 

The legal provisions to safeguards against tax 
evasion arc: 

(a) It should be provided in the Law or the Rules 
that every asscssee should declare in his return not 
only those assets and incomes ostensibly oivcned by him 
but also tliosc assets and incomes of which lie is the 
beneficial owner. 

(b) Tlic incomes of husband and wife should be 
aggregated for the purpose of assessment, as it is seen 
that in many cases incomes earned by tlic Jiusband arc 
shown as liaving been earned by ladies and tax thereon 
is evaded. 

(c) Provision must be made that the accounts pro- 
duced in support of tlio return of income shall bo 
deemed to be part of the return so that any falsity in 
the accounts can be a ground for prosecution and 
penalty. 

(d) Provision should be made tliat every asscssee 
should append a certificate on the last page of the 
accounts books that no transactions have been kept 
outside the books and tlic accounts arc true, correct and 
complete. 

(c) Tile Law may be tinicndcd that on indigenous 
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relating to economy’. In Bombay and Calcutta there 
should be separate Commissioners for recovery work. 

Only senior officers should be posted as Appellate 
Assistant Commissioners. As a general rule, Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioners with service of not less than 
five years in that post should be appointed as Appellate 
Assistance Commissioners. 

The Inspecting Assistant Commissioners could be 
relieved of the Inspection duties a good deal, so that 
they might devote the time to the more important task 
of pre-assessment guidance to the Income-tax Officers. 

Tlie Inspecting Commissioners themselves should 
make assessment in big cases involving complicated 
cases of law or intricate manipulations of accounts. 

In Order to increase the efficiency of the internal 
audit, it is necessary to place it under an Inspecting 
Assistant sCommissioncr in cacti Commissioner’s 
charge. 

The Assistant Commissioner, wlicllier Inspecting or 
AppelJatc, should be given a pay scale intermediate 
between the present scale and the scale of a Commis- 
sioner. There may be a selection grade in the Scale of 
Directors in tlio Ministcrics of Government of India 
and the strength of this grade may be 20 per c^t of 
the wliolc strengtii in llic cadre of Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 

The Inspecting Assistant Commissioners of Incomc- 
ta,x should be redesignated as Deputy Commissioners 
(Inspection and Assessment) and tlie Appellate Assis- 
tant Commissioners should be redesignated as Deputy 
Commissioners (Appeals). 

All posts of assessing officers should be in Class I 
and 75 per cent of the existing posts of assessing 
Income-tax Officers in Class II should be converted 
into that of Class I. The residual portion of 25 per cent 
in Class II should be reserved for promotion from the 
non-gazetted ranks, and the officers so promoted 
should be assigned non-assessment type of duties, 
such as Administrative Officer, Chief Accounts Officers 
and Examiners. 

All Income-tax Officers in Class I should be 
redesignated as Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax, 
The p.ny scale of an Income-tax Officer should be an 
integrated scale and should end where an Assistant 
Commissioner's proposed scale begins. 

Income-tax Officers should be sent out on deputation 
in increased numbers. 


There should be no direct recruitment to Class II 
and all the posts in Class I must bo filled by promotion 
from the cadre of Inspectors. %Vc have suggested that 
25 per cent of the existing Class II strength of Income- 
tax Officers should be retained for tltis purpose. In 
addition, a percentage of the Inspectors’ posts may be 
converted into Class II for being filled up on promotion 
by selection. A limited number of Class 11 Ollicers 
may be eligible for promotion to Class I and the per- 
centage in this regard is left to the Government to 
decide. On promotion to Class I, their seniority will 
be determined on the basis of the Roster System. 

Assessment duties sitould not be entrusted to 
Income-tax Inspectors. Tito provision in tlie Income- 
tax Act enabling Government to vest assessment powers 
in Inspectors may be deleted. 

There should bo a higber proportion of the direct 
recruitment to the cadre of Income-tax Inspectors. The 
proportion of the direct recruitment to promotion 
should be raised from the present 33-1/3 per cent to 
50 per cent. The direct recruitment should bo made 
through the Union Public Service Commission by hold- 
ing competitive examination. 

The scale of pay of Inspectors should be revised to 
be intermediate between tlio scale of a Teciinical 
Assistant and a Class 11 officer. 

The post of Supervisor in the scale of Rs. 335-20- 
450-25-475 should be retained and the post of Head 
Clerk sitould be abolished. 

All posts of Upper Division Clerks in functional 
units and 20 per cent of tlic posts in non-functional 
circles should bo coverted to those of Technical .Assis- 
tants, in tlic same scale of pay as applic.ible to the 
Assistants working in llic Central Secretariat Service. 
Their designation should .also bo changed into that of 
Tcchnic.nl Assistants. The designation of other U D.Cs. 
should be changed as Junior Assistant in the same scale 
of p.ay as at present sanctioned for U.D.Cs. 

The Cadre of Lower Division Clerks sliould be 
retained but must bo kept at the minimum level. 

There must be mutual trust between the head of the 
organization and the subordinates to hold the morale 
firm. 

Unless anonymous and pseudonymous pclilions 
contain specific details of a verifiable nature, no notice 
should be taken of them. Tliis will go a long way in 
restoring the morale of tlic officers. 
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APPOINTMENT 

In its report submitted to the Administralives 
Reforms Commission on April 15, 1967, the Study 
Team of Economic Administration headed by 
Shri C.K. Bhabha, had briefly touched upon the role of 
Company Law Administration, but it was mainly 
concerned with the wider issues of economic policy 
centering round the principal economic controls and 
the licensing of industries including the regulation of 
foreign investments. The Administrative Reforms 
Commission, therefore, considered it necessary to 
sponsor a depth study on several major issues relating 
to the corporate sector, with particular-reference to the 
inter-relationship between the financial institutions and 
the working of joint stock companies and the factors 
which had a close bearing on the effective administra- 
tion of the Companies Act and the fulfilment of the 
aims and objects underlying it. After a preliminary 
discussion of the scope and purpose of the proposed 
study with Shri D.L. Mazumdar, formerly Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Com- 
pany Law Administration, the Administrative Reforms 
Commission decided to set up a Working Group for 
this purpose on August 11, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To e.samine the organisational set-up of the 
Department of Company Affairs with a view to assess- 
ing its suitability for securing speedy despatch of 
business and for enforcing the provisions of the 
Company Law; 

(ii) To examine whether the administrative machi- 
nery is adequate for preventing malpractices in company 
management; 

(iii) To examine whether the procedural require- 
ments of the Companies Act do help in the achievement 
of the socio-economic objectives; 
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(iv) To make suggestions for the elimination of 
irksome and avoidable procedural requirements which 
unduly abridge the area of managerial initiative and 
discretion; 

(v) To examine whether the provisions of the 
Company Law relating to the private and public com- 
panies discriminate in favour of either of the categories 
and if so, whether this discrimination is justified in the 
interest of the economic development. The Group may 
also suggest rational principles of categorisation of 
the companies in the light of the country’s socio- 
economic objectives and the requirements of the econo- 
mic growth; 

(vi) To examine whether the provisions of the 
Company Law relating to inter-corporate investments 
and other financial restrictions are suitably designed to 
secure wide dispersal of ownership and avoidance of 
concentration of economic power and to consider the 
extent to which they have been elTective; 

(vii) To examine whether the provisions of the 
Company Law relating to the remuneration of Manager, 
Managing Agents, Managing Directors, etc., follow any 
consistent and clearly defined income policy; 

-(viii) To examine if there are any clearly defined 
criteria guiding the extensive exercise of administrative 
discretion vested in the Government under the Compa- 
nies Act; 

(ix) To examine whether there is adequate institu- 
tional arrangement to ensure co-ordination and 
integration of the financing policies of Government and 
quasi-Government institutions with the objects under- 
lying the regulatory measures pertaining to the corpo- 
rate sector; and 

(x) To consider any other aspects of the administra- 
tion of Company Law that may have a significant 
bearing on the achievement of the aims and objects of 
the Law. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction, Nature and Significance of Joint 
Stock Companies; Changing Concept of Company Law 
in the Context of Modern Thinking on the Subject; 
Scope of the Report; Classification of Companies; 
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Sirucliirc wcl OrnnnKMion of Comr-iny ^raM^cmcnt; 
SI- Manngcmcnl in P„clicc-Somc Impor.an. 
Problems SlurcUoUcr-s control and 
Inspection, Investigation and Prosccut.on: Disw- onarj 
Powers Under llic Companies Act; Present Machiner 
for Administration of the Companies Act; 
Administration of Company Law Related Enact- 
ments; Winding-up or Companies: Organ.pt, on for 
Adjudication of Company Cases and Judicml Review 
of Administrative Action; Miscellaneous Provisions, 
Annevures A and B; Findings and Recommendations. 


RF.COM.MF.NDATIONS 

The cflicient management of companies is a matter 
of concern not only to the shareholders and other 

interests connected with their working but also to the 

nation.al economy and the public interest. 

There arc some essential pre conditions to the 
purposeful and effective administration of tlic Compa- 
nies Act and related matters. These .are— (a) first, that 
the policies embodied in the provisions of the Act 
should be spell out with sufiicient concrete.aess, so that 
there may be no ditliculty in translating them into 
operational terms ; (b) secondly, there should be a 
reasonable measure of commitment to these policies, 
alike on the part of ministers and other policy-makers 
connected with their Administration and of titc senior 

civil servants entrusted with the responsibility for their 

implementations ; (c) thirdly, the relevant statutory 
provisions should be reasonably free from ambiguity; 
and (d) fourthly; the executive rules, regukations and 
instniclions framed under the statute, with due regard 
to good company practice, should be clearly worked 
and internally consistent. 

There liavc been frequent amendments of the 
Companies Act in the past, it may not be unfair to infer 
tliat they were conceived and designed primarily to deal 
vvitli ad hoc issues, which arose from time to time and 
which could not obviously Ii.ivc been based on any 
total view of company l.avv and its be.inng on the work- 
ing of Joint .Stock Comp.anies. 

A comprehensive look at the detailed provisions of 
the Companies Act and also of the other related 
statutes, some of which arc at present administered by 
other ministerics and departments, should be under- 
taken at an appropriate time as soon as die legislature 
has dealt with the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Bill which, vve understand, is now before a 
Select Committee of Parliament . 

The object of this overall review vvhiclr vve suggest 
would be to undertake a detailed study of the specific 
provisions of the Act in relation to the other related 
Acts with a view to— (a) Coordinating and integrating 
tlio policy decisions embodied in these provisions and 


now administered by dlficrcnt departments in an un- 
coorilinalcd and fragmentary manner; and (li) nssessin" 
the total burden impo.scd on the Administration in 
order to find out how much of it could be reduced 
through changes in the technical requirements of the 
law and better coordin.ation and integration of the 
administration of other statutes now administr.atc(l by 
other ministries and departments. 

We recommend the setting up of a competent, 
expert committee to have a detailed senitiny of the 
various returns, bearing in mind the purpose for which 
they were originally conceived, and at the same tinte 
taking into account the actual use that is made of these 
returns in the offices of the Registrars. 

We recommend that the present definition of a 
private company contained in the companies Act, lOSti, 
should be amended and a private company properly so 
called should be defined as a company which : 

(i) Restricts the right to transfer shares; 

(ii) Limits the number of its members to 50 exclud- 
ing employees; 

(iii) Prohibits any invitation to the public to sub- 
scribe for any shares in or any debentures of the 
company ; and 

(iv) Restricts its borrowings from the public and 
from financial institutions, other than banks, set up 
under statutes Or under the authority of the Cenlr.il or 
State Governments or from any other public company, 
not being a banking company, to 50 per cent of its paid 
up capital. 

We suggest that the Department may scrutinise tlie 
list of the returns which private companies arc required- 
to file as well as many of the formal provisions of the 
Act .applicable to them with a view to limiting the 
requirements of the law applicable to them to a 
minimum. 

AYc consider it vco' important that the law relating 
to the organisation, structure and the powers and 
duties of management of companies should be such as 
would enable management to discharge their responsibi- 
lities. The pre-dominant form of management in the 
corporate sector of this country in terms of corporate 
assets was till lately represented by the Managing 
Agency System in terms of corporate taxes. With the 
rapidly declining importance of the system, it will be 
necessary to strengthen alternative forms of manage- 
ment through Boards and Managing Directors and to 
develop in the top managers capacities for initiation 
and promotion of enterprise. 

The economic and social requirements of modern 
business will need a forum where the Managers of the 
future could have them sorted out and integrated, in 
the overall interest of all the parlies participating in an 
enterprise. We have considered whether it might not 
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be advantagcoii; to provide in our Indian Law fora 
raodificd pattern of the two tier system originally set up 
in Germany and since adopted in several countries of the 
European Community. A logical corollary of this type 
of set up would be the institution of collegiate or plural 
executives rather than the familiar one-man executive 
as represented by the bf.inaging Director of a typical 
Indian company. 

In course of our enquiry wc were told that many 
companies were already unobstrusively moving towards 
the type of management set up which distinguishes 
between the supervisory and the management functions. 
Wc do not, however, thinh that the time is yet ripe for 
writing into our company law any specific provisions on 
this subject. Instead wc suggest that the developments 
in the wake of the abolition of the Managing Agency 
Srstem should be carefully watched, and studied. 
Meanwhile, wc suggest that, in their own interest, the 
business leaders should consider whether it would 
not bo advantageous to encourage the growth of an 
inform.'il type of collegiate management under the broad 
supervision and control of a composite board of direc- 
tors. Wc have reason to believe that if senior execu- 
tives of companies who have the power to i.nkc 
subordinate decisions could be given access to the 
management board, and could p.'irticipatc on an equal 
fooling with the top management in m.aior decision- 
making, the cfiicicncy, quality and the harmony of 
management would considerably increase. 

Wc consider th it an appropriate management 
structure for public companies should be provided 
by one or more full-time managing directors or 
whole-time working directors, or whole-time managers 
who must have scats on the Boards of these com- 
p.anics. Following the abolition of the Managing 
Agency System, wc .should like the law to provide com- 
pulsorily for at le.ast one Managing Director or one 
whole time Director or a Manager with a seat on the 
Board of every public company. 

The Comp.inies Act, 1956 already provides that no 
one can be appointed to be a M.anaging Director for 
more than two public companies c.xccpt with the 
approval of the Central Government, Wc consider 
that this prohibition should also extend to private com- 
panies, i.e., no one who is a Managing Director of a 
public company shall be appointed Managing Directors 
of four companies in all including private companies. 

In the context of the re-organisation of the manage- 


ment structure of comp.inies in future, wc have also to 
consider the question of the participation of workers’ 


representatives in the issue before us on the analogy 
o> the provisions relating to workers' representation on . 
the German Stipcrvisory Bo.irds, we felt that the time 
had not yet arrived for any such provision in our law. 


Kor did the demand for such a'pre^cntation on the 
Boards of Companies apiscar to us to be paittcul.irly 
slrong or insistent. 

Wc arc inclined to take the view th.it it is only after 
further improvements have been made in workers’ 
rights and more systematic and comprehensive use has 
been made of a wide range of joint determination with- 
in an enterprise in it.s day-to-day activities, that 
statutory representation of workers in the management 
of companies whether at the top (Board), middle 
(Executive manace.ment) or lower (shop-fioor) levels can 
be considered. 

Before any attempt is made to provide for the statu- 
tory representation of workers at any desired level in 
company management. In the circumstances of this 
country, it would be idle to expect to obtain, in the 
near future the right type of people for higher level of 
management than for the shop-fioevr level. 

Wc do not consider that it is necessary at present to 
provide in the Comp.inies .Act compulsory representa- 
tion of workers at any level of management. But it is 
our hope that it may be possible for the management of 
companies increasingly to associate with them workers 
representatives, particularly at the shop-floor level, so 
that all management decisions that affeot the interest of 
workers can be taken in the full light of the discussions 
with worker's representatives. 

We aro not sure if the provisl.ins of the law should 
also provide for compulsory representation of the con- 
sumers or of the general public on the Boards of 
companies. On the whole, wo arc inehneJ to the view 
that, unless further discussion and debate has clarified 
many of the issues relating to election or selection of 
representatives of consumers and the general public, it 
is not necessary to provide in the law for any such 
representation. 

While wc are in sympathy with the claim that the 
minority of shareholders should be adeqiiaiciv protected 
through representative on the management of com- 
panies, we arc some what hesitant about recommending 
a compulsory system of proportional representation for 
all or even selected group of companies. Our hesitation 
arises from the fact that the pro.sent provisions of 
Section 265 of the Act which given an option to a 
company to adopt proportional representation for the 
appointment of Directors has hardly been used even in 
llic cases where several groups of sliareholders consti- 
tuted substantial minority. Nor arc we quite sure if 
the complications involved in working out .a system of 
proportional representation would not seriously pre- 
judice the relations between the Director; representing 
different groups among shareholders and the comp.iny. 
Indeed the entire subject of proportional rcp.-eseaiation 
in the context of the ]irovisions of that section requires 
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furtlicr detailed study. Government should itiifiatc 
this study immediately, so that when Companies Act 
1956 is comprchcnsiN cty amended in future, a further 
close look may be given to the present r'irtnally inopera- 
tive Section 265 of the Act. We should like Govern- 
ment to e.xaminc a specific suggestion made to us by 
sornc witnesses, viz., that where a substantial mino- 
rity of slmreholdcrs ask for the appointment of a 
Director in addition to those who arc already on the 
Board it should benecess.aiy for a company to appoint 
him to the Beard, notwithstanding, anything in the 
Articles of the company or the provisions of the Act 
relating to the election of Directors. 

We feel that the time has come when tlic right to 
speak should be extended to a proxy'. 

We arc of the xiew that the Companies Act should 
now provide compuisarily for the .appointment of quali- 
fied secretaries in the c.asc of all large public companies 
say, wnh a paidup capital of Rs. 50 lakhs or more. We 
also recommend that suitable qualifications for such 
secretaries should be prescribed by Government. These 
should be such as util include persons who have passed 
the examination organised by Government on an All- 
India basis and obtained diplomas from Government, 
and other who have passed recognised academic or pro- 
fessional examinations directly concerned with the 
management of companies. 

We feel that the Administration sliould be able to 
lay down, in genc.al terms the type of individuals, who 
would prima f.ieic by judged unfit for appointment as 
managing or whole-time directors of public companies, 
and to make its gcner.tl policy known to tire business 
community and to the .xhareholders and other directly 
concerned with the m.uiagcmcnt of companies. Section 
274 of the Act sets down some disqualifications of 
directors. We suggest that the Administration should 
consider the feasibility of adding to this list in the light 
of its administrative policy as regards the appointment 
and reappointment of managing or whole-time direc- 
tors. This will be in the nature of a supplementary list 
of disqualifications intended for the guidance of the 
business community, although deviations from these 
further conditions might be considered by the Adminis- 
tration in exceptional eases. 

Under Section 275 of the Companies Act, 1956, no 
person can be director of more than 20 companies. 
This number excludes private companies, unlimited 
companies, associations carrying on business for no 
profit and all companies in which an individu.al is only 
an alternate director. Many witnesses who appeared 
before us considered that this number was unduly large 
and needed to be reduced to ten in ease of public compa- 
nies and fifteen in the aggregate inclusive of private and 
other companies but exclusive of associations carrying 


on business for no profit. We agree ivith this view and 

suggest a suitable amendment of the Act in due course. 

In our vic'.v no one who has attained the age of 
scs'cnty should bo permitted to continue as a director, 
and no deviations from this rule .should be pcrmiilcvl. 

We were told that many companies had on their 
Boards a few well-known names, knowing fully well 
that they could not devote time oi ihoughl to the 
policies or programmes of the companies. Tltis we 
consider an undesirable praclicc. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that a suitable provision in the Companies Act 
should be made either to do away with this practice or 
at least to mitigate its evils by limiting the number of 
ordinary dircctorsliip which a managing or whole-lime 
director of a public company can hold to not 
more than two or three. The fees received by such 
a director for attending the Board meetings of the other 
conip.inics should, we consider, be surrendered on a 
suitable b.asis to the company or companies of which he 
may be a managing or whole-time director. 

We understand that Government have recently taken 
a tcnlalivc decision to prohibit contributions to political 

р. irtics Or for any political purpose. If this is so, we 
endorse this decision, although we recognise that corilri- 
hutions for this purpn.se could and perhaps would still 
be made deviously out of a company's funds, which 
may not be c.asy to detect from the company's publish- 
ed accounts. This is, however, no argument for the law 
to continue to countenance the present practice. 

While we agree that suitable amendments of the 
existing laws should be made to prohibit contributions 
political parlies or for political purpose out of com- 
pany funds, we do not consider that similar curbs on 
the use of company funds for charitable purposes, 
which arc duly recognised as such in the revenue or 
other haws of the country arc called for c.xcept that 
such contributions should be disclosed in the company's 
published annual accounts. 

We understand tllat Government have already 
taken a decision as to the abolition of the managing 
agency system in the near future. M'c presume that 
the inslilulion of Secretaries and Trc.isurers would for 
simil.ar reasons, be also abolished at the same lime. 

We consider that it will be more appropriate for the 
Administration to fix a suitable remuneration for the 
Chief E.xccutivc of a company after taking into consi- 
deration all relev.int factors, in relation to its size and 
the nature of its business and the qualifications, 

с. xpcricnce and bickground of the selected Chief Execu- 
tive and, of course with due regtrd to the company's 
profit-c.'irning capacity for the entire period of his first 
appointment, and to treat this as the minimum 
rcmuner.ition admissible to him under Section 193 of 
tJic Companies Act. 
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The Provisions of this section permit this course to 
be followed in all these cases where a monthly payment 
is proposed to be made. As a safeguard, Government 
may reserve the right to call for regu'ar periodical 
information about the performance of a company at 
any time, and indeed as often as it considers necessary 
to do so, during the period of the first appointment of 
the Chief E.'cccutivc, in order to satisfy itself that the 
remuneration sanctioned for hinr is justified. 

Our broad conclusions on tlie question of control 
ONCr managerial remuneration are as follows ; 

(i) Within the limits of the statutory ceilings, 
prescribed for such remunetation in Sections 198, 310, 
32G etc., of the Companies Act, 1956 and subject to 
the maximum administrative ceiling laid down by 
Government, the shareholders should bo free to fix the 
remuneration of the Chief Executive of a company at 
an appropriate level after taking into account all the 
relevant factors which are now considered by Govern- 
ment in fixing the remuneration payable to them. The 
decision of the shareholders should be taken by a 
special resolution at a meeting. 

(ii) This decision should be conveyed to Govern- 
ment within a fortnight of the special meeting to be 
held for this purposes, 

(iii) Government should have the right to call for 
such further information as they wish to have in regard 
to any such decision and to order any suitable modi- 
fications in the proposed remuneration or in the terms 
and conditions of employment of the Chief Executive 
of a company, within a period of two months of the 
receipt of the certified copy of the special resolution 
passed by the company. If no such information is 
called for or no objection raised within 60 days, the 
Company’s proposals would be deemed to have been 
approved. 

(iv) In regard to minimum remuneration. Govern- 
ment should sanction a reasonable remuneration in the 
case of salaried employees for the entire period of the 
first appointment of a Chief Executive, in the case of a 
new company. 

(v) In the case of going concerns, the remuneration 
duly approved by Government should be deemed to be 
the minimum remuneration for a period of two to 
three years at a time. If at the end of this period it is 
found that the amount of remuneration sanctioned is 
in excess of the statutoo' limit, Government should 
have the right to review the case and to prescribe such 
other remuneration as may be appropriate to the for- 
tunes of the company. For this purpose suitable 
guiding principles should be framed and communicated 
to the Chambers of Commerce and other trade associa- 
tions. 

(vi) In order to give publicity to the decisions of 


the Company Law Board on the terms of remuneration 
approved for managerial personnel, the Board should 
take steps to publish approved terms in the suitably 
abridged form in its fortnightly journal where it is 
already publishing the appointments and re-appoint- 
ments of managerial personnel. 

We do not think that the criticism about the 
present procedure and practice followed by Govern- 
ment with regard to cases dealing with inter-corporate 
investments and lo.ans arc fully justified. On the con- 
trary, wc consider that the reasons which prontoted the 
imposition of the present restrictions on inter-company 
investments still exist, and that, in the circumstances of 
company management in this country and in order to 
prevent dissipation of a company's resources and 
undue concentration of economic power in a few hands, 
it is necessary to maintain some curbs on the freedom 
of management to invest in the shares of other com- 
pan'cs. In this connection our attention has been 
drawn to the need for encouraging investments in 
priority industries. We have no doubt that in consider- 
ing applications for inter-company investments in excess 
of the limits laid down in Section 312 of the Com- 
panies Act, Administration will take due note of the 
desirability and importance of encouraging investments 
in such industries, provided the managements of the 
companies concerned can be depended upon to make 
good use of such investments, and the resources o*' the 
investing company permit of such investments without 
detriment to its own legitimate needs. 

We do noi, consider that the operation of the statute 
relating to inter-corporate investment has been unduly 
severe or that the powers conferred on the Central 
Government have been exercised with undue rigidity. 
We further note that since the present provisions were 
inserted in the Companies Act, 1956, the guiding princi- 
ples formulated by Government have taken due note of 
the legitimate needs and requirements of business. 

Wc do not think that the obligation cast on the 
public companies by the procedure laid down for 
examination of cases relating to inter-corporate invest- 
ments is unduly onerous. 

We have considered a suggestion for doing away 
with the requirement of Central Government's prior 
approval if investments in excess of the permissible 
limits are duly approved by the company at a special 
meeting. We do not consider that this suggestion 
would be of any advantage to the companies. On the 
contrary , it might well create problems and diflicultics 
which the present requirement about prior approval of 
the Central Government avoids. 

In the case of inter-corporate loans wc suggest that 
the criteria to be taken into account by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with applications under Section 370 
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of the Companies Act sltould include (i) the financial 
position of the applicant company; (ii) the financial 
position of the borroning company; (iii) the security 
offered; (iv) tlic rate of interest on the loans; (v) the 
terms and conditions for the repayment of the loan, 
(vi) the purpose for which the loan was proposed to 
be ghen; and (vii) the present position of the loan and 
intesimeni part folios of both the lending and the 
borrowing companies. 

In view of the liberal margin on which companies 
ha\c the freedom to operate under the provisions of 
Sections 370 and 372 regarding inter-corporate invest- 
ments and loans, we do not consider that there is 
room for .any legitimate apprehension about the effects 
of these panisions on oampany practice or on the 
orderh growth and expansion of corporate business. 

With the progressive abolition of the managing 
agency system, there is good reason to think that many 
of the erstwhile managing agents would like to enter 
directly or indirectly into solo selling .agency agreements 
with the Companies which they nninagod previously. 
We, therefore, suggest that Government should consi- 
der the strengthening of the provision of Section .'94 of 
the Act, and particularly Suh-section (4| (b) (ii) of this 
Section, so as to en.ablc them to keep a close watch on 
the tendency to use the selling aceney agreements as a 
device for undulv adding to the remuneration of llic 
management of companies. 

A good deal of intensive home work will have to be 
done by the senior ofl'icers of tb.c Dcp.artment. in con- 
sultation with selected representatives of trade and 
industry and marketing experts, to evolve appropriate 
guidelines for the use of departmental ofTiccrs entrusted 
with the responsibility for ihe administration of the 
provisions of the law relating to sole selling agents. The 
object of these guidelines would he (,a) first, to work out 
the norms and yard-sticks with reference to which 
selling agency agreements would have to be examined, 
and (b) to prescribe stand.ard terms and conditions 
subject 10 which such agreements could be entered 
into. 

If an effective administrative machinery could be 
built up for examining eases of sole selling agencies, 
and only subject to this condition we would revommend 
that having regard to the importance of this matter, 
copies of all sole selling agency agreements entered into 
by public companies with a turnover, over a prescribed 
limit in any particular line of trade or industry, should 
be submitted to Government for registration in the 
regional offices. It should be open to Government to 
modify the terms of these agreements at any time 
during their pendency after hearing the parties concern- 
ed, and companies .should be required to give effect to 
these modifications with effect from such date as 


Government might indicate. 

Wc were told that one likely byc-produet of the prq. 
posed abolition of the managing agency system would 
be the appointment of relations and friends of managing 
directors or directors of the firms and companies in 
which such directors were directly or indirectly interest- 
ed as sole selling agents of the companies concerned. 
This developments would need to be carefully watched. 
\Vc would recommend that if this tendency grows rapid- 
ly, the law should be suitably amended to require that 
in Such cases, the terms and conditions on which selling 
agency agreements were to be entered into should be 
approved by a special resolution of the companies 
concerned, within a period of six months for these 
agreements, and that the commissions or other pay- 
ments proposed to be made to the selling agents in such 
cases should suitably be isolated in the profit and los 
accounts of comp.anies. 

ll is important to ensure that spurious organisations 
calling themselves by such names as Consultants, 
Technical Advisors, Agents or Speei,al Ofiicers, arc net 
used as a device for channelling the profits of companies 
into the hands of the erstwhile managing agents or 
their associ.afes. As a rule, we consider that the best 
w.ay of remunerating genuine Consultants or Technical 
Advisors would be to compens,atc them by means of 
fees so calculated as to ensure that the payments are 
commensurate with the value of their sen iccs and not 
by means of ad hoc percentage of Commission on gross 
profits. -Anyhow, these practices to which our attention 
has been drawn need to be closely watched by the 
Dep.artment of Com,r>.iny Affairs. In particular we 
suggest that where a percentage of gross profits is pro- 
posed .as rcmuneralion for such organisations, it should 
be subject to ratification by the company in a general 
meeting within a period of not more than six months 
from the date of their appointment. Government in 
the appropriate Ministry may also consider a system of 
registration of Consultants, Technical Advisers, elc., 
who should be called upon to conform to certain essen- 
tial minimum conditions before thev- arc permitted to 
offer their services to the business community. 

Recent thinking in the adwanced western countria 
of the world Jias been concerned with the problem of 
devising an appropriate internal forum, within a 
company's structure itself, where a reasonable balance 
of power between the management of a company, its 
shareholders and its employees can be struck. In the 
absence of any such institutional forum, our Indian 
thinking during the last decade has been concerned with 
the problem of providing external controls largely 
through the machinery of the Adminislration. We feel 
sure that it will be generally agreed that, tothee.xtent 
that an appropriate institutional structure is built up 
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within the organisational frame of a company which 
provides a forum wliere the management of a company, 
its shareholders and its employees can participate in 
major decision-making, the need for external control 
over companies will correspondingly diminish. Till 
tlien, however, the working of companies and those 
responsible for theirjnanagement need to be placed 
under the discipline of a reasonable measure of statutory 
regulation and control. 

Section 265 of the Companies Act 1956, permits a 
company, if it so chooses, to adopt the method of pro- 
portional representation for the election of representa- 
tive of shareholders on its Board. In practice, however, 
little use has been made of the powers already given to 
companies under this section. 

A great majority of company managers in this 
country consider that it is better to have a cohesive 
Board working on the basis of straight majority voting, 
rather than one containing conflicting groups or fac- 
tions. Also the demand for proportional representation 
by the shaieholders themselves or the shareholders’ 
associations has been very limited. In these circum- 
stances we do not consider that any amendment in the 
law is called for at present. We have already stated 
in as before that the subject should be studied further. 

We feel that much more concentrated thinking on 
the subject of minority representation on the Board 
need to be done by the active minority shareholders or 
by shareholders’ associations in different parts of 
the country, before they can legitimately seek the aid 
of legislation to support their moves. 

Unless Section 40S is radically overhauled so as to 
empower Government directors to intervene more 
clfectivcly in decision-making by a majority in impor- 
tant matters, we do not think that it is likely to 
achieve the objects for which it was intended. We, 
therefore, suggest that Government should consider 
how this section could be suitably amended. One way 
of investing Government directors with effective powers 
would be to empower them to hold up decisions in 
respect of some specified areas of company management 
and to refer them to Government if they were of the 
view that such decisions would be oppressive to any 
members of the company or might prejudice the interest 
of company or might be against the public interest, if 
they were given effect to by the Board of the company. 

It seems to us that if the powers vested in the courts 
under Sections 397 and 39S of the Companies Act are 
to be effectively utilised some far-reaching changes in 
the structure of the judicial machinery as well as in the 
procedures and in the rules of business of the relevant 
judicial institutions would be essential. 

Although a view was expressed in our Group that 
the removal of the requirement under Section 397 and 


398 (under those Sections the right to apply to a court 
of law can be exercised only by not less than one 
hundred members of a comp,tny or but not less than 
1/lOth of the total number of its members, whichever is 
less) might lead to the abuse of the processes of law, 
we feel that if one or more individuals desired to apply 
to a court of law to have his or their gi ievances thra- 
shed out, it would not be proper to deny them access 
to the courts and that if the courts felt that processes 
of law were being abused it would be possible for them 
to take appropriate action when the applications were 
considered by them. 

We recommended, as already mentioned previously, 
that the least that can be done to enable shareholders 
who are in a position to do so to e,xpress their views at 
company meetings is to confer on the proxies the right 
to speak at company meetings. 

We feel that there may be some advantages in chang- 
ing the Auditors of Companies at least every five years. 
We recom nend that this proposal should be examined 
by Government in consultation with the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants before any change in the exist- 
ing law is made. 

A good deal of detailed study will have to be under- 
taken into the principles and contents of both ‘efiieiency 
and social audit’ before appropriate procedures and 
techniques in respect of such audits can be evolved. 
Till then it is hardly possible for any Companies Act to 
require that the accounts of public companies or at 
any r.ate, some of them, should be suhjtet to such 
audits. We do not, therefore, consider it practicable 
at this stage of the development of the accounting pro- 
fession in this country to provide compulsorily for 
such audits in our Companies Act in respect of public 
comp.anies, whether, in the private or the public 
sector. 

It is necessary for us to emphasize that the problems 
involved in the installation of any system of ‘efficiency’ 
audit and, to a much greater extents of ‘social audit’ 
are not so much organisational or administrative but 
essentially technical. Neither among the ‘company 
auditors dealing with the accounts of companies in the 
private sector nor among the offieial auditors belonging 
to the offices of the Comptroller and the Auditor-General 
or the Direetor of Commercial Audit. We have at 
present many persons who have either sufficient 
acquaintance with the prineiplcs of such audit or who are 
familiar with the methods and techniques which have 
to be used in these types of audit. Till the profession 
of accountancy in this country has built up a cadre of 
such highly specialised auditors, it would be futile to 
emulate the example of other countries and to try to 
duplicate institutions which have been set up else- 
where. 
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\Vc strongly urge tliat Government sfionid do alt 
that they can to help the rnslilntc of C/iai Icrcd Accoun- 
tants and the Sister Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants to develop their technical and research 
sides. They should be encouraged to undertake high 
trade study and research into the principles of ‘effici- 
ency and social’ auditing, and into the methods and 
techniques appropriate to such special audits. StmuU- 
ancously, the Institute should be suitably assisted, so 
that they can .secure access to the best av.iiiablc know- 
ledge on this subject in some of the western countries, 
and may be able through a system of c.-tchange of per- 
sonnel to built up a cadre of well-trained specialists 
within its ranks. It is only then that thoughts about 
‘efficiency’ and ‘social’ audit can become a reality in 
company audit in this country instead of remaining, as 
they now mostly seem to do, merely heavily loaded 
phrases which only embody vaguely articulated hopes 
and intentions. 

We consider that the original objective underlying 
the present procedure as well as the organisational set 
up for implementing the provisions of Section 209 (4) 
(b) of the Act for evaluating the level of efficiency of 
companies was not very realistic however, laudable in 
theory it might have been. It can, however, be a use- 
ful instrument for finding out nnaterials and facts which 
could justify initiation of investigating inspections and 
‘Special audits’. 

We feel that it is essential to integrate the work of 
inspection officers at the regional levels w.th the field 
organisation of the Regional Directors and Registrars. 
This would mean in practice that tlie officers attached 
to the Inspection Wing in the regional offices should 
work wholly under the administra ive control of 
Regional Directors and should form a part of the set-up 
of regional offices. This will facilitate (her working in 
close concert with the Registrars of Joint Stock Compa- 
nies who are .already under the control and supervision 
of the Regional Directors. The Directo'' of Inspection 
and his staff at the headquarters of Department at 
Delhi should be concerned primarily with the formula- 
tion of principles of inspection and its methods and 
techniques and provide technical guid.ince, where need- 
ed, to the Regional Directors and the region il inspec- 
tion staff. There will still remain a good deal of detailed 
home work to be done at the hcadqu.irtcrs of the 
Department in evolving appropriate principles of in- 
spection for the guidance of the dcp.artmcntal staff and 
for working out an intcgiatcd procedure rc’ating to (hr 
implementation of Sections 234 (b), 215, 237 and also 
Section 233 (A) dealing with the spcci.al .audit of compa- 
nies. The powers conferred on the Administration under 
these various sections are at present c.vcrciscd on a some- 
what ad hoc and haphazard basis, and no unifying 


principles or integrated procedure for appropriate action 
under tJiosc di/ferenl sections appc.ir to have been so 
far evolved. This is a task on which, we suggest, the 
Director of Inspection at the headquarters of the 
Administration with the nucleus of stall stationed 
there should concentrate. Our proposals for the re- 
organisation of llie work of inspection are, thcrefote, 
as follows ; 

(i) The Central Director of fnspection should b; 
concerned with tlic formu'ation of the principles of 
inspection and the mctliods and procedu'c to be follow- 
ed by the inspecting officers and their stalf after 
periodical consultations with the Regional Directors ; 

(ii) He should also bo entrusted with the duty of 
working out similar principles and procedure for 
initialing action under Section 234 f4) and Section 
233 (A) of the Act relating to the special audit of 
companies ; 

(iii) He should further offer, whenever necessary, 
technical guid.incc in individual eases to the Regional 
Directors and the inspection staff and in all cases of 
inter-regional inspection where a carefully concerted 
strafegy of inspection will h ive to be devised for the 
officers and stalf of different regions to ensure c/fcclivc 
co-ordination of work among them ; 

(iv) The adminisir.itivc responsibility for the day-to- 
d.ny supervision .and control over the work of the 
inspecting staff sltoiild vest in the Regional Directors ; 

(v) The reports of the inspecting staff should be 
finalised in consultation with the Regionil Directors, 
and in eases of inter-regional inspections, after consui- 
lalion with the Central Director of Inspection ; 

(vij On the basis of inspection reports the Regional 
Directors should lake such foUow-iip action as may be 
needed in ail matters in respect of which powers h.ave 
been delegated to tlicm under the Act. 

We suggest that the work and organisation of scru- 
tiny cells should be reviewed at a very early date, and 
steps should be taken to cut out all infructuous e.sercises 
and to concentrate on selective meaningful scrutiny 
of annual accounis and other routine company returns 
that are now submitted to the Registrars of Companies. 
At the same time advantage should be taken of our 
proposals for tlie reo.'’ganisation of the work of inspec- 
tion to strengthen the ‘Scrutiny Cells' in the offices of 
Registrars of companies with personnel of a higher 
calibre and quality. This may be done by replacement 
of some of tlie existing clerical staff by qu.alified techni- 
cal people. 

We suggest that in future, inspcclio.as under Section 
209 should ordinarily be the first prelimin.ary step to an 
investigation under Section 235 or 237 of the Act. 

With regard to the special audit of companies under 
Section 233 (A) we regret to observe that this power has 
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been hardly used by the Administration, although this 
section was incorporated in the Companies Act as early 
as 1960. 

In order to ensure more elTcctivc action we consider 
it essential to create a combined ofRco of Director of 
Inspection, Investigation and Prosecution at the 
Centre. 

The proposed ofTice of the Central Director of 
Inspection, Investigation and Prosecution should be 
manned with persons possessing expert legal and 
accounting knowledge, training and experience. 

The proposed office of the Director of Inspection, 
Investigation and Prosecution should have broadly three 
divisions, (a) one, dealing with policy matters i.e., the 
formulation of Principles and Procedures, including 
methods and techniques for inspection, investigation 
and prosecution of company cases ; (b) an executive 
division dealing with inter-regional or all-India investi- 
gations, and (c) a second executive divisio.a dealing 
'with the prosecutions arising out of such investiga- 
tions. 

Advantage should be taken of the proposed re- 
organisation of the present Directorate of Inspection in 
■ the manner indicated above to bring into this Directo- 
rate those Secretariat branches which are at present 
concerned with inspection, investigation and prosecu- 
tion, so that unnecessary duplication of work between 
the Directorate and the Secretariat branches may be 
avoided. The details of the set-up will no dou6t be 
examined by the Department of Company Affairs. 
We, however, suggest that it may faeilitate decision- 
making and the implementation of decisions if the 
Senior Officers of the Directorate, as proposed to 
be reorganised, are given appropriate Secretariat 
Status. 

The Regional Directors or the Registrars should not 
be relieved of their work relating to the investigation 
and prosecution of relatively small cases of local impor- 
tance. They will continue to be responsible for the 
handling of such cases, but here as in the case of 
inspections, they will be entitled to call upon the 
technical help and guidance of the new office in alt 
important cases or even in regard to other cases where 
they feel that such help is needed by them. 

Section 3S8 B confers on the Centra! Government 
the power to refer cases against managerial personnel 
to a court of law. If our recommendation relating 
to the formation of a Companies Tnb ml is accepted, 
we suggest that all such cases should be referred to that 
Tribunal. 

It is clear to us that, in order that elfective use can 
be made of this section, it is unnecessary for the 
Administration to formulate clear-cut objectives and 
policies on this matter, to see that summary procedure 


has been evolved for dealing with such eases and that 
a properly Constituted Tribunal manned by qualified 
and experienced persons with adequate knowledge and 
understanding of company methods and practices who 
are in a positon to pronounce with authority on issues 
of business ethics and morality has been sot up. 

We suggest that in cases of employees who might be 
called to give evidence in petitions under Sections 397 
and 398, the period of protection given under Section 
635 of the Act should be limited ta a period of five 
years from the date of the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings before a Court of Law or Tribunal or the submis- 
sion of the report by th: Inspector whichever may be 
later. Wc agree that this limitation on a company’s 
power to punish its employees cannot bo construed as 
an unreasonable restriction as it merely subjects the 
comp.any’s action to a review by the Central Govern- 
ment. Further, it will be open to a judicial authority 
i.e., the appropriate High Court or a Tribunal to 
review Government’s objection on an appeal to it. 
This will, wc hope, ensure that the interest of manage- 
ment arc not unduly affected. 

We feel that there is still need for a good deal of 
more intensive home work in the Department of 
Company Affairs on the guiding principles relating 
to some of the discretionary powers vested in the 
Administration. 

We consider that these guiding principles should be 
disseminated among the ntembers of the business com- 
munity as widely as possible. 

Wc suggest that the following steps may bo taken in 
regard to these guiding principles : 

(i) The representatives of tin interests likely to be 
affected by the use of discretionary powers should be 
informally consulted before the guiding principles are 
finally drawn up the Department ; 

(ii) These principles should thereupon be brought 
to the notice of all recognised Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations including the Trade Unions 
and Consumers Associations where they exist. 

(iii) Adequate publicity through tha departmental 
publications, the Press and by other means should be 
given to these guiding principles ; 

(iv) The Regional Directors and Registrars of 
Companies in the different States should explain these 
guiding principles at Larnaal or informal meetings to all 
those who may be affected by them in the leading 
centres of trade and industry within their jurisdication. 

We consider it vety important that the Annual 
Reports submitted to the Parliament from year to year 
should be deb.ated fully, within the limits of time avail- 
able for this purpose, having regard to the exigencies 
of Parliamentary business. Parliament try Vigilance in 
such matters should be reasonably effective and not 
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Regional Directors Without delay. 

We recommend that some of the powers vasted in 
the courts of law should also be advantageously trans- 
ferred to the Regional Directors. We mention a few of 
them by way of illustration only : 

Section 17. Amendment of the Memorandum of 
Association of Company. 

Section 17. (Subject to such guiding principles as 
the Department of Company Affairs might lay down). 

Section 141. Rectification of the Register of charges 
and extension of time for registration. 

Section 163 (vi) Order compelling immediate ins- 
pection of documents when refused. 

Section 234-A. Sanction to the Registrar of Com- 
panies for Seizure of Company records (on tlie lines of 
similar powers given to Collector of Customs under the 
Customs Act). 

Section 240-A. Sanction to Inspectors for Seizure 
of records (Similar to powers given to the Collector 
of Customs under the Customs Act). 

In regard to Sections 234-A and 240-A of the Act, 
the Department of Company Affairs may lay down 
detailed guidelines for the use of Regional Directors 
and further require that a short statement of cases 
should be sent to the Department before the necessary 
sanction to the Registrars and Inspectors is given. An 
Amendment of the Act would be needed to give effect 
to our suggestion about the transfer of powers from 
the courts to the Regional Directors. This will provide 
to all those who are interested in or concerned with this 
subject with a reasonable opportunity for debating the 
issues of policy involved in our recommendation. 

If our recommendation for the unified administra- 
tion of Companies Act and other related subjects, to 
which we refer previously of this report, and for the 
establishment of a comprehensive ministry at the 
Centre, dealing with all these subjects is accepted, we 
anticipate an appreciable addition to the load of work 
in the Office of Regional Directors and Registrars of 
Joint Stock Companies, particularly at the higher levels. 
These offices will in that event require not merely. Some 
quantitative addition to their staff strength but also a 
better calibre of personnel in their higher ranks. 
Further, if the administrative responsibility for super- 
vising the work of the Official Liquidators is to be 
increasingly transferred from the courts to the Regional 
Directors, this will also call for a sizeable strengthening 
of the staff strength in the regional offices of the requi- 
site competence. This is a subject which has to be 
examined in some depth, on the basis of facts and 
figures and the relevant statistics relating to the existing 
staff strength in these offices. It is important that this 
study should be undertaken by a high power depart- 
mental committee under the Chairpiartship of the 


Secretary of the Department as soon as a decision on 
the major policy issue raised by us has been taken. 

We fully endorse the observations of the Estimates 
Committee of Parliament contained in their 53rd 
Report, 1963-64, in which they commented on the excess 
fee-earning of the Department and suggested that as 
the amblmt of fees realized from the joint stock com- 
panies during the previous three years had for exceeded 
the amount of expenditure on the Administration of the 
Companies Act, the question of crediting the excess 
revenues to a special fund for the purpose of under- 
taking research in corporate matters and in imparting 
training to company accountants, company secretaries, 
etc., might be examined. The expenditure on the 
additional st.aff strength which we have suggested for 
the offices of the Regional Directors and the Registrars 
would be legitimate charge on the surplus of the fee- 
income earned by the Department. 

Closely allied to the question of staff strength is that 
of improving the quality of the officers and the senior 
staff not only in the Regional and the Registrar’s Offices 
but also at the headquarters of the Department of Com- 
pany Affairs itself. If the Department and its Regional 
and State offices are to be fully prepared for and geared 
to the additional responsibilities which we visualise for 
them, it is essential that arrangements for systematic 
periodical in service training and orientation courses 
for the officers and staff of the Department should be 
made. 

At an earlier stage in the history of the Department 
of Company Affairs, a close link had been forged 
between the Department of Company Law Adminis- 
tration and the Institute of Management at 
Ahmcdabad and Calcutta and the staff college at 
Hyderabad and some Private Commercial Training 
Institutes in Bombay and Madras. These links should 
be revived, and a continuing system of training and 
periodical orientation courses should be organised and 
programmed for. 

So far as the managerial personnel needed for Public 
Sector Undertakings is concerned, we consider that 
there is need for close collaboration between the 
Department of Company Affairs and the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises. 

If our recommendation for a comprehensive Central 
Ministry to deal with the Companies Act and all other 
related subjects is accepted by Government the need 
for such collaboration would be inescapable. It is not 
enough that the Secretary or some other Senior Officer 
of the Department of Company Affairs is a member of 
the Co-ordinating Committee which functions as the 
governing body of the Bureau of Public Enterprises. It 
is also necessary that the work of the Bureau in regard 
tp the recruitment, training and placing of managerial. 
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Iccal and accounting personnel of Companies is closely 
integrated with the activities of the Department of 
Company Affairs in this area. This Department should 
be closely associated accountants and also with the 
problems of management of companies and should be 
in a position to offer the necessary technical advice and 
guidance to the Bureau in the formulation of its plans 
and programmes in regard to the recruitment and train- 
ing of specialised managerial personnel concerned with 
management. 

One aspect of the type of integration between the 
Bureau of Public Hnterpriscs and the Department of 
Company Affairs which strikes us as being full of 
administrative potentialities is the better utilisation of 
the accounting, legal, financing and other experts who 
are now in the Company Law Board Service, not only 
in Public Enterprises but also in other branches of 
Administration. 

We are convinced that there is a strong c.isc for 
bringing all the related subjects, viz., capita! issue cont- 
rol stock exchange, fin.tncial corporations, incliidins 
the Industrial Finance Corporation, the State Finance 
Corporations, the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India, etc,, and the profession of 
accountancy, under one administrative roof. The case 
is so overwhelming that any marginal advantages which 
now accrue to some of the other secretariat departments 
from the present haphazard distribution of subjects 
among them are more than offset bv the serious damage 
caused to the administrative effectiveness of these 
measures by their fractionated administration in differ- 
ent ministries. Government can never expect to pro- 
duce any impact on the corporate sector if different 
governmental or quasi-governmental agencies continue 
to pull at each other and fail to evolve a coordinated 
and integrated policy under which alone the different 
types of administrative weapons in the departmental 
armouries of Government can be wedded purposefully 
for the purpose of achieving the common objects and 
goals of all these agencies. 

While vve do not feel called upon to pronounce on 
the claims of any of the existing Ministries to these 
subjects, vve are convinced that in the interest of the 
efficient and purposive administration of not only the 
Companies Act but also of the other related enactments 
dealing with the Stock Exchanges, the Industrial 
Financial Corporation, the Life Insurance Corporations, 
and the Unit Trust together with these institutions must 
be administered under the broad policy guidance of one 
and the same Ministry. 

We consider that the authorities of all financial and 
financing irstituliens should try to evolve a comprehen- 
sive and coherent policy as to their duties and respon- 
sibilities, as important shareholders in the large number 


of joint stock companies in which they invest their 
funds. 

We are clear in our minds that it would not be 
feasible for these Institutions to take the desired iaitia- 
live in regard to all matters, relating to their rights 
and duties as investors, much less to evolve coounaa 
and concerted policies, fitting into their operational 
methods and practices, unless all of them arc brought 
under the administrative policy guidance of o.ne and 
the same Ministry in the Government of India. We 
therefore, strongly rceo.mmead that all these subjects 
and agencies should be brought under one administra- 
tive roof in the Central Secretariat without avoidable 
delay. 

When tlie integrated Ministry which wc recommend 
has been set up. Government should also consider the 
desirability of transferring to it, those provisions of the 
Industrial {Development and Regulation) Act which 
deal with the invesiigtiion of companies in distress. ' 

The laws which dc.il with the org.inisation, structure 
and management of other institutions, c.g., the provi- 
sions of the Banking Laws (Miscelkineons Provisions) 
Act relating to the Management of Commercial Banks 
and banking institutions, should also be administered 
in close consultation and collaboration with this integ- 
rated Ministry, so that, as far as possible, uniform 
regulatory policies in regard to the structures and 
functions of all joint stock companies may be evolved 
• and unnecessary duplication or regulatory vvork in the 
different Ministries may be avoided. 

We suggest, that, pending consideration of this 
recommendation re nting to a comprehensive view of 
the activities of the Financial Institutions, Government 
should forthwith initiate measures to provide for the 
maximum possible degree of consultation and co-ordi- 
nation in the working of these institutions and agencies 
in all important commercial areas of this country, and 
to a limited c.xtent by the inter-ch.angc of personnel 
among these institutions whenever opportunities for 
such intcr-change arise. The duties and responsibilities 
of the Suggested Standing Committew should be laid 
down with reasonable precision, and the heads of these 
institutions should be encouraged to associate with one 
another freely, as administrative experts and specialists, 
without being hindered by their departmental or minis- 
terial attachments. 

If the Central Government is to guide official 
liquidators effectively in future and if winding up pro- 
ceedings arc to be expedited, it is necessary to streng- 
then the staff now attached to the offices of the official 
liquidators and to improve their quality. 

The law requires the preparation of a report by the 
official Liquidator for submission to the Court, stating 
that tjie affairs of a company voluntarily wound up 
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have not been conducted in a manner prejudicial to the 
interest of its members or to public interest. We re- 
commend that the law on this subject be suitably 
amended to relieve the liquidators of this additional 
burden of work which they can hardly carry. In our 
view, this important work of an investigational nature 
should be undertaken by the Department through its 
regional and state organisations only in the case of 
public companies, and also of these public companies 
which ha\c been converted into private companies. 

We consider the present administrative arrangement 
regarding internal audit teams for liquidation matters 
to be salutary and desirable, but would suggested that 
the Audit Officer for each region should be a person 
of sufficient seniority and standing to be able to discuss 
matters on an equal footing with the Official Liquidator. 
We trust the Official Liquidators would also look upon 
the Audit Officers as their colleagues in a common task, 
and not as outsiders imposed on them. We also suggest 
that instead of one unit for the Southern and Northern 
regions combined separate units for every region 
should bo provided in the interest of administrative 
efficiency. 

Certain powers in respect of liquidation proceedings 
which are now exercised by the High Courts in 
Chamber could, without much damage to the basic 
principles underlying these provisions be transferred to 
the Central Government. 

We would recommend that all other powers relating 
to the winding up of companies should be exercised by 
the Company Tribunals which we propose should be 
set up in the principal administrative regions of this 
country. 

We arc convinced that it is most desirable that 
administrative tribunals should be set up at least in the 
more important commercial centres of this country, and 
that an appellate administrative tribunal with some 
limited original jurisdiction, might with advantage be 
set up at the seal of the Central Government to handle 
and dispose of the increasingly large number of com- 
pany cases which are now referred to the courts of law. 
The jurisdiction of these administrative tribunals might 
also include adjudication of cases falling under other 
Acts which arc directly or indirectly concerned with the 
working of the corporate sector. 

In the light of our thinking on the subject and the 
evidence that we received from many quarters, we are 
clear in our minds that the reasons for the failure of 
the first Companies Tribunal to realize the expectations 
of its sponsors do not in themselves rule out the case 
for the setting up of a properly constituted administra- 
tive Tribunal with Branches situated at the various 
Regions to which the powers of the court conferred 
under the various Sections of the Companies Act. 


CouJd be transferred for final disposa , with a provi- 
sion for appeal to an Appellate Administrative Tribunal 
at Delhi on questions of fact and la v, and in special 
cases, a further appeal to the Supreme Court only on 
fact that only a highly selective membership of the 
Tribunal reflecting the type of varied competence 
needed for dealing with complicated business issues, 
aided by a carefully workedout procedure could be 
expected to ensure the successful working of any 
Tribunal. Lfnlcss these conditions a'e fidfillej, we see 
little possibility of any such Tri'oiml producing the 
results expected of it. 

We trust that our suggestion for an in-built alterna- 
tive remedy by way of appeal to an Ap 'cllate Administ- 
rative Tribunal at the Centre, and for a further appeal 
on questions of law to the Supreme Court of India will 
be found to be in accordance with the accepted cannons 
of limitation on the exercise of the prerogative writ 
jurisdiction and the High Courts will not be c.illed upon 
to interfere in company cases in exercise of their extra- 
ordinary powers. 

While it is clear that several provisions of the com- 
panies Act cannot be u.sefully applied to Government 
Companies as defined under the Act, our general view 
is that the Act should apply to Government Companies 
in the same way as it applies to th: mn-ga^er.amint 
companies ; otherwise, the alretdy existing incipient 
feeling in business circles that there is u id jo discrimi- 
nation in favour of Government Comp.inies will further 
grow. 

If the management of Government companies or the 
administrative departments dealing with them consider 
that certain specific provisions of the Companies Act 
should not apply to them, it should be for them to 
make out a case for exemption of such Government 
Companies from those provisions. Section 620 of the 
Companies Act enable the Central Government to 
modify the Act in relation to government companies in 
the manner indicated in th,it Section. One of the 
requirements of the Section -is that copies of necessary 
notifications exempting Governments companies from 
the provisions of the Act must have the approval of the 
two Houses of Parliament. We think this is a salutory 
requirement and Government companies should have no 
difficulty in complying with this procedure. 

We were told that neither in the formative nor in the 
operative stages of Government companies did the 
administrative department of such companies maintain 
as close contacts as they might be cxpcc'cd to have with 
the Department in charge of the administration of the 
Companies Act. If our recommendation about the 
need for close co-ardination of work between the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises and the Department of 
Company AITairs is .acccplcd, this, we hope, will ensure 
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much closer co-ordination between government com- 
panies and the department concerned with the adminis- 
trative of the Companies Act. 

An important point made by some witnesses to 
ensure quick disposal of cases was that suitable target 
dates should be fixed for this purpose. W'e understand 
that detailed time-schedules have been laid down for 
the processing of cases under different Section of the 
Act and for their final disposal within the time limits 
set in the schedules. In this connection we recommend 
that : 

(a) These time schedules for different classes of cases 
should be widely made known to the business com- 
munity; 

(b) The Under-Secrctaries and Deputy Secretaries 
concerned should keep a close watch on the business 
community; 

(c) In all cases of appreciable deviation from the 
targets, they should he broug'.i to the notice of the joint 
secretaries and the secretary of the department depend- 
ing on their importance; 

(d) Suitable administratisc action on undue delays 
in the disposal of cases should be taken against the 
officers and staff concerned; a id 

fe) In the .Annual Report on the administration and 
working of the Companies .Act for the previous year, a 
list of cases where there has boon a substantial deviation 
from the target dates fixed for them should be con- 
veniently reproduced. 

It was suggested to us that a uniform accounting 
year should be prescribed for all companies. We con- 
sider that the time has now come when companies 
should be required to fall in line with this suggestion 
from such suitable future date as government may pres- 
cribe in consultation with the industrial .and commercial 
associations. A beginning towards this end may be made 
by requiring at le.ast all companies falling under the 
same industri.al classification to conform to one uniform 
accounting year. In the second stage of progress, the 
same accounting year for all companies could be fi,\ed 
from a convenient future date, may be within two years 
from now. 

It was suggested to us by Shareholders Associations 
and by several spokesman of the Stock-Exchange that 
public companies listed on the exchanges should be 
required to publish at least half-yearly reports on their 
work and accounts, if not quarterly. We have little 
doubt that this will help to encourage investments in 
company shares and debentures. Wc would also recom- 
mend a simplified version of the accounts to be devised 
in consultation with the profession of accounl.-uicy to 
be made available along with the half yearly reports, 
leaving the details to be provided along with the annual 
reports as at present. 
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We consider it essential that all ‘diversified’ public 
companies should be required to prepare separate 
accounts for the different lines of business carried on bv 
them, so that the performance of the different units ia 
such companies may be known and made available on 
request to shareholders and Registrars of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

We consider that it is very' desirable that tbs 
Directors’ Reports for ‘diversified’ companies should 
invariably include brief accounts of the performance 
of the different units in such companies so that their 
actual performance and their problems and difficulties, 
if any, may be made known to their shareholders. 

As regards the accounts of group companies, vve 
recommend that a consolidated statement of the 
accounts of all companies within a group should be pre- 
pared. Such Companies should not thereafter be 
required to att.ach the accounts of its subsidiaries along 
with its own accounts. It should, however, be open to 
any shareholder of the Iiolding company to ask for the 
accounts of any or of all the subsidiary companies and 
it should be the duty of the holding company to make 
these documents available to such shareholders. 

We accept the suggestion of the Controllor of 
Capital Issues that the Reserve Bank should not specifi- 
cally issue a permit to any foreign company to establish 
a place of business before any such company is regis- 
tered in this country. Wo also recommend that the 
adequacy of the provisions of the Comp.mies Act, 1956, 
in Part XI should be examined afresh in order to con- 
sider how more affective supervision could be exercised 
over the activities of foreign companies operating in 
India. 

It has been brought to our notice that many foreign 
companies working in India are foreign only to the 
extent of their place of incorporation; there is nothing 
in the Companies Act. 1956 which could ensure that the 
business of these companies is carried on in conformity 
with the basic principles underlying our Company Law. 
In our view, therefore, this problem relating to foreign 
companies this type needs to be re-examined urgently 
against the background of our general economic policy 
relating to the role of foreign business and investments 
in India. 

In particularly, having regard to the necessity, in- 
creasingly brought home to us in recent months by the 
exigencies of our current and foreseeable foreign 
exchange budgetary position, for an objective balancing 
of the benefits and costs of foreign participation in joint 
ventures, we feel that an important object of our future 
policy in this area should be to safcgu.ard the position 
and powers of the Indian p.irtners in joint venture and 
to ensure that their States and authority as the 
'management on the spot’ are not undermined. For 
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■ this purpose \vc would suggest that suitable provisions 
in the Companies Act, 1956, may be incorporated on 
the analogy of the provisions of Section 409 of the Act 
to ensure that the control over the management of joint 
venture by their Indian partners is not affected in con- 
sequence of changes in shareholding brought about 
merely as a results of market operations. 

Several shareholders’ association claimed before us 
that it was time that Government ‘recognised’ them in 
the same way as government had recognised the stock 
exchange. We arc in sympathy with this demand and 
consider that government should initiate a system of 
recognition, after consultation with the leading share- 
holders’ associations in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Jn view of the few cases of the alleged issue of forged 
shares which have come to our notice, wo would, 
strongly urge that suitable provisions should be made in 
the Companies Act to facilitate quick adjudication of 
conflicting claims of shareholders of the companies 
concerned, so that the interests of the companies do not 
suffer and they may not needlessly become involved in 
prolonged litigation resulting in liabilities which may 
financially cripple them. 

It is clear to us that some summary procedures for 
dealing with such tangled webs of claims and counter- 
claims in eases of this type must be devised within the 
frame-work of our company law. Wo, therefore, 
recommend that Section 155 of the Company Act, 1956 


should be suitably amended and elaborated to enable an 
appropriate authority to settle such disputes finally. If 
our recommendation for the establishment of a Tribunal 
for dealing with company eases is accepted, a matter of 
this type must necessarily be referred to this body. 

The detailed procedure to bo followed by the com- 
pany management for the Issue of Share Certificates has 
also been laid down in the companies (Issue of Share 
Certificates) Rules, I960 which provides reasonable safe- 
guards against the issue of spurious duplicate shares. 
Nevertheless, there is need for adjudication of the con- 
flicting cl.aims in those eases where disputes arise as to 
the authenticity of sharcscrips. For this latter purpose, 
some special amendment of the provisions of the Com- 
panies Act is needed. For the reasons which we have 
already mentioned, we do not think any special legis- 
lation is necessary as we consider that the scope of 
Section 155 of the Companies Act is wide enough to 
offer sufficient jurisdiction to a court of law or to a 
Company Tribunal to adjudicate on the typo of issues 
of conflicting rights and claims which have been dis- 
cussed. 

We recommend that the Reserve Bank of India 
should examine the feasibility of requiring scheduled 
banks which advance loans exceeding, say. Rupees five 
lakhs to any one borrower, against shares, to furnish 
the essential particulars to the Reserve Bank of the 
scrips pledged with them. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Working Group on Posts and Telegraphs was 
constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commission 
on August 16, 1967 to examine and report on certain 
aspects of the administration of the Postal and Tele- 
communication services in the country. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“The Working Group will examine the administrative 
structure and the working procedures of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department and suggest reforms with a view 
to securing greater efficiency in the services provided to 
the community, consistent with economy in expendi- 
ture. For this purpose, the Working Group will, in 
particular, examine ; 

(i) The constitution, functions and powers of the 
P & T Board ; 

(ii) Whether the Postal Department should be sepa- 
rated from Telecommunications ; 
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Ciit) Whether it would be desirable to convert it into 
a corroralion or a public sector undertaking cither the 
P&T Department as a whole, or the Telecommunica- 
tions Branch alone, or any specitic units of the Depart- 
ment ; 

(iv) Whether delegation of powei-s and the definition 
of responsibilities at difierent Ici'Ols within the Depart- 
ment IS adequate : 

(v) The policies and procedures relating to recruit- 
ment, training, promotion, maintenance of discipline 
and provision of incentives for good work ; 

(vi) Machinerj attending to public complaints and 
rcdrcssal of public griciances ; 

(vii) I’erformancc of the various production units 
serving the Pi:T Department ; 

(viii) The procedure for purchase and distribution of 
stores and equipment required for maintenance as well 
as expansion projects ; 

Ox) The adcqii.icy of the procedures for the supply 
of forms and stationery ; 

and make suitable recommendations.” 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Origin and Growth of the P&T 
Serx’icos ; Outline of the Present Organisation; The 
P&T Board— its functions and l imitations ; Separation 
of Posts and Telegraphs ; Desirability of Establishing a 
Corporation ; Reorganization of the P&T Board ; 
Finance and Accounting ; Role of the Department of 
Communications; Our Recommendations— A Summary; 
Appendices from I to IV. 

REC0MMEND.\T10NS 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department has now be- 
come a vast undertaking. It employs over fis’e lakh 
persons with a capital investment of over Rs. 300crorcs. 
Its revenues exceed Rs. 200 crores, wiili an e.xpcnditurc, 
roughly of tlic same amount. Besides, the postal and 
telecommunication services, especially the latter, arc 
on the threshold of a period of big expansion. The 
public have, therefore, a vital interest and a big stake in 
the efficient and economical functioning of the P&T 
Department. The administration of the services which 
it provides is a challenging task and will grow more 
challenging in the years to come. 

U is necessary to devise and give the dep.artnicnt a 
pattern of top management which is geared to the 
satisfacloo’ accomplishment of this t,ask. 

In its ptesent form, the P&T Board h.is proved in- 
c/lcctivc due to (he inadequacies in us structure and 
powers, and defects in its working procedures. The 
structure is monolithic and does not permit delegation 
of authority. The members are of dilTcrent rank, the 
Chairman holding the highest rank. This inhibits free 


and frank discussion of problems. The nature of finan- 
cial control exercised is also unsuited to commercial 
operations. There arc delays in decision-making and 
there is no scope for the display of initiative and drive 
on the part of individual Members of the Board. It is, 
therefore, necessary to equalise the rank of all the 
Members. 

There is rio c.'isc for the separation of tclccommuni- 
cations from posts at the present st.age of their develop- 
ment. The combined administration of the two branch- 
es has been tested over half a century and his, on the 
whole, worked well and stood the test of time. No 
concrete instances of how the combination had affect- 
ed either the development or the efficiency of the 
telecommunications wing were brought before us. Such 
defects as are minifest at the present time arc due to 
the defective organization of the P&T Board and not 
so much to the combined administration of posts and 
telecommunications. The separation of telecommuni- 
cations from posts is likely to retard the extension of 
telecommunication facilities to the rural areas. In most 
of the countries posts and telecommunications have 
grown up together and are even now being administered 
together. In some countries where the development of 
either service is far greater than what obtains in India, 
it is only now that thought is being given to the ques- 
tion of separation. There may come a time within the 
foreseeable future when the two services in this country 
become so unwieldy that scpnr.ition may have to be 
contemplated. That stage may not be t'c.ichod for 
quite some considerable time. The present regional 
organizations on the telecommunication side could 
be strengthened to enable them to exorcise overall 
technical supervision over the Circles and the 
Districts. 

The postal and telecommunication service; shauld 
continue to be administered together, because a separa- 
tion is neither warranted nor advisable at the present 
stage of their development. O.t the other hand, full 
advantage should be taken of the economics which com- 
bined working mikes possible. 

There is no advantage in converting into a public 
corporation, either the P&T Department as a whole, 
the Telecommunication Wing, or any parts or units of 
the Department. Some organization changes are 
necessary in tlio interests of greater efiisiency, but tlicse 
can be m.ide even within the existing framework of a 
Government dep.artmiut. We do not consider the 
corporation form of orgnizUion as a su table o.ie 
for a pabli; utility with a country-wide network, in 
the conditions which prevail at present. O.n the other 
hand, we apprehend tint conversion into a Corpo- 
ration will bring in its wake acccatuited labour 
problems and increase in rates, which is not in the 
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public interest. 

The Postal and Telecommunication services should 
continue as a Government department and should not 
be converted, either wholly or in parts, into a public 
corporation. 

The P&T Board should be reorganized. The 
reorganized form should satisfy the following condi- 
tions ; 

(a) Those who are required to advise the Minister on 
P&T policies, have themselves to be masters of their 
subject-matters and possess a close knowledge of the 
men who run the services. 

(b) It should recognize the fact tint the work at 
the top level in the P&T is so heavy and varied that 
it is beyond the capacity of a single individual. 

(c) It should divide responsibility into convenient 
spheres. 

(d) Those in command sh.nild have the authority 
which must necessarily go with their responsibilities. 

(e) The conditions under which this organization has 
to work should bo such as would enable prompt exercise 
of the authority. 

These requirements will be met only by a Board form 
of organisation which must, at the same time, have the 
full powers of a Ministry, but freedom from normal 
governmental control. 

The P&T Board should be reorganized as a compact 
body of only three members instead of the present 
seven. One Member should be in charge of the Postal 
and Agency Services ; the second should be in charge 
of all the Telecommunications Services including Over- 
sc.as Communic.ations, and the third should be the 
Financial Adviser and the Head of the Finance and 
Accounting Services. The Members should exercise 
the powers of Government within their respective 
spheres in a manner identical with the Members of the 
Railway Board. 

While the Members should be fully responsible to 
the Minister for Communications in respect of their 
particular branches, they should be relieved of the 
burden of day-to-day administration by alTording them 
assistance at the level of additional members. 

There should be three Additional Members one each 
for postal and agency services, for telecommunications 
services, and for Administration so as to relieve the 
Members of the Board of the work connected with 
day-io-day administration and to enible them to con- 
centrate on matters of policy, which is their primary 
concern. 

In the pattern we have suggested there will be no 
need for a separate post of Chamman P&T Board. 
However, since the Board will require a chief spokes- 
man, the Member (Posts) and the Member (Tclecom- 
. munications) should fimction as Chairman by turn. This 


will be in addition to their responsibility for their parti- 
cular branches. 

A convention should be established by which the 
Member (Posts) and Member (Telecommunications) 
function as Chairman, P&T Board by turn. Xhe same 
procedure will be followed for the post of Additional 
Member (Administration). 

The decision of the Board will be on the basis of the 
majority vote. In cases where the Chairman disagrees 
with the majority decision, he should have the power to 
overrule that decision ; but all such cases will have to 
be reported to the Minister. 

The Chairman of the P&T Board should be vested 
with the power of overruling the majority decision of 
the Board, in case he disagrees with it. But such cases 
should be reported to the Minister. 

A separate P&T Board Secretariat Service should be 
established on the lines of the Railway Board Secretariat 
Service and provision made for inducting staff from field 
offices to the Bo.ard Office 

The recognized P&T Board should be set up by an 
enactment of Parliament, on the lines of the Indian 
Railw.ays Board Act of 1905. 

The post of Director-General, P&T should be abo- 
lished and, as a consequence, the designations of the 
officers below the level Additional Members should be 
suitably altered. 

We suggest the designation ‘Director’ for the present 
Deputy Director-General, ‘Joint D, rector’ for the 
present Directors and Deputy-Chief Engineers, and 
‘Deputy-Director’ for the present Assistant Diroctors- 
Gencral and Assistant Chief Engineers. 

Unless the P&T becomes master of its own finances, 
a healthy approach to the problems of management and 
a commercial outlook will not develop. The existing’ 
setup not only leaves the Department and its Officers 
powerless to meet the growing challenges of day-to-day 
administration, but, at the same time, encourages a 
sense of complacency all round. The public expect a 
prompt service which is not unduly rule-ridden and 
prudent expenditure, which is not cramped by too 
much caution. The existing system of financial controls 
in the P&T makes this impossible and should undergo a 
radical change. 

The existing system of financial control of the P&T 
is not very dilTercnt from the traditional controls exer- 
cised by the Finance Ministry. The P&T Board, as it 
exists at present, does not have even the powers of 
other Ministries, though the comnercial nature of its 
operations demand a much greater degree of financial 
autonomy. This situation is entirely inappropriate to 
the efficient functioning of the P&T Services and to any 
elTort at real economics, Some basis changes are, there- 
fore, needed. 
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Tlic P&.T finances should be separated from the 
general revenues. The P&.T budget should be presented 
separately by the Minister of Communications to Parlia- 
ment. Virtual financial autonomy, of course, under 
full Parliamentary control, should be conferred on the 

P&T Board. . . . 

As a concurrent measure, certain financial objectives 
should be laid down for fulfilment, such as that the 
revenues of either of the two Branches shall not be less 
than sufficient over a period of years to meet the ex- 
penditure, that there is a steady and responsible return 

on the capital employment after meeting all th: liabili- 
ties, that the tariff shall continue to be determined 
taking all such relevant facton into consideration, in- 
cluding the necessary for generating surpluses for opti- 
mum development ofthcscn'iccs. 

The Financi.al Adviser of the P&T Board, that is. 
the Senior Member (Finance), functions in a dual 
capacity — as an officer of the P&T Board, responsible 
to the Minister for communications in all internal finan- 
cial matters, and as an officer of the Finance Ministry, 
responsible to the Minister of Finance in external 
financial matters. The position is similar in respect of 
his Subordinate Officers of the Finance Advice side. 
This system of Financial Adviser should be completely 
identified with the top management of the P&T 
Services. The same would apply muiatis mutandis to 
his subordinate officers. The difference which is now 
made between internal and c.xlernal finance matters 
should be removed. 

In the reorganized Board the Meinbcr (Finance) 
should be responsible to the Minister for Communica- 
tions. He should function in all respects as the Finan- 
cial Commissioner does in the R.iilway Bo.ard. In 
■ cases where he is not able to agree with the majority 
decision of the P&T Board he should h.nc the right 
10 ask that such c.ascs may be brought to the notice of 
the Minister for Communications or the Minister for 
Finance. 

It is necessary that the P&T Board is sested with full 
powers of Government with regard to its finances m the 
same manner as the Railway Board, The return for 
capital financed by Government should be regulated 
in the same manner as is applicable lo the Railway 
Board. 

At present there is no financial awareness on the 
part of the Circles, since the .accounting function is 
discharged by a body outside the Department and is 
centralised. It is necessary, in order to develop the 
correct management practices, that the Department 
should take over the accounting functions, pertaining to 
it, from the C&A.G. A start has already been made 
for the telecommunications services. 

The accounting function should be separated from 


the .audit function and taken over by the P&T Board 
itself as soon as possible. The accounting function 
should be decentralized and the accounts maintained 
in a form which will subserve tbs purposes of budgetary, 
fin.ancial, and c.xpcndilurc control, in a commercial 
enterprise. 

At present the P&T has no regular Accounts cadre 
or its own. The take-over of the accounting function 
will require a regularly constituted P&T. Accounts 
Service which is entirely under the control of the 
Department. The officers of this Service should be 
responsible both for accounting and financial advice. 

A P&T Accounts service should be established on 
the lines of llic Accounts cadres of the Railways and the 
Defence Department. A beginning may be made in its 
conslilulion by seconding officers from the Postal and 
Telecommunication Wings, with a flair for accounts 
work. Till such time as it is firmly cst,abrishcd, the 
services of offircrs of the Accounts Cadres, preferably of 
the Railways, may be utilized. 

With the abolition of the D.G.P.&T. as a separate 
entity, the powers vested in that authority should 
dcvols'c on the Circles, c.xcept wlicre they have an all- 
India bearing. The exercise of these powers should be 
absolute and not dependent on financial advice or con- 
currence. 

Tiic powers of the P&T Board itself should be 
devolved, to tile m.iximum passible extent, on the 
regional formations and the services of Financial 
Adviser made available to the regional heads for the 
exercise of these powers. 

The Members of the reorganized Board will exercise 
full powers of Government, assisted by the Additional 
Members. Keeping in view their high responsibilities, 
the members should be given the rank and status of 
Secretaries to the Government of India, and the Addi- 
tional Members, that of Additional Secretaries. 

The P&T Board has a vital interest in the perfor- 
mance of llie Indian Telephone Industries, the Hindu- 
stan Teleprinters, and the Hindusl.in Cables. The 
overwhelming bulk of the products of these factories is 
consumed by the P&T. It is, necessary, therefore, 
that the P&T Board should have an effective say in the 
management and fortunei of these undertakings. It 
will make for better coordination if the Secretariat 
control of these u.aits is transferred to the P&T 
Board. 

The control now exercised by the Department of 
Communications on the Indian Telephone Industries 
and Hindustan Teleprinters and by the Dip.artment of 
Industrial Development on the Hindustan Cables should 
be transferred lo the P&T Board. 

There is an intimate link between the working of the 
O.C.S. and the domestic telecommunications network. 
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The latter does all the terminal work and provides 
domestic circuits necessary for overseas communica- 
' tions. It also handles complaints regarding overseas 
traffic. The techniques employed in overseas and 
domestic telecommunications arc similar. It is, there- 
fore, but proper that the Overseas Communications 
Service is merged with the P&T Board. 

The control of the Overseas Communications Service 
should be transferred from the Department of Commu- 
nication to the P&T Board; 

Similarly, the work of the Wireless Planning and 
Coordination Branch of the Department of Communi- 
cations is closely allied with that of the internal tele- 
communications. This organization can be brought 
under the P&T Board when the Department of Com- 
munications is abolished. 

The Wireless Planning and Coordination Organiza- 
tion of the Department of Communications should be 
brought under the P&T Board. 

With the transfer of' the Wireless Planning and 
Coordination Organization, the Overseas Communica- 
tions Service and the transfer of the control of the 
Indian Telephone Industries and the Hindustan 
Teleprinters to the P&T Board, there will be no func- 
tion left with the Department of Communications. 


The Department of Communications should be 
abolished. 

The Wireless Adviser should be fitted into the P&T 
Board Organisation as the Deputy Director-General 
(Wireless and O.C.S.) There is, at present, a Controller 
and Telegraph Traffic in the D.G.P.&T’s office. We pro- 
pose that the rank of this post should be raised to that 
of a Deputy Director-General, so that telegraph traffic 
problems will get better attention. In the reorganization 
we have suggested there will be sixteen Deputy Dircctors- 
General, which means a net addition of only two 
posts. We envisage the Deputy Director-General as the 
driving force in the organisation, the responsibilities of 
these posts should be recognized by attaching a special 
p.ay of Rs. 250 for nine of the posts which will be 
designated as Directors and grading the remaining 
seven as Joint Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

There is, at present, a distinction made between 
one Director or Deputy Chief Engineer and another in 
the matter of special pay. This distinction is not justi- 
fied and all the Directors and Deputy Chief Engineers, 
who will be later designated as Joint Directors, should 
-receive a special pay of Rs. 200. 


ADMINISTR.\TIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, WORKING 
GROUP ON FINANCIAL RULES, 1967— REPORT 

New Delhi, Administrative Reforms Commission, 1968. 132p. 


Convener : Shri N.S; Pandey. 

Members ; Shri K.R. Prabhu; Shri P.K. Sen; 

Shri J.C. Luther; Shri N.N.K. Nair; 
Shri V.P. Mithal; Shri P.V. Vasudevan; 
Shri R.K. Rangan. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Administrative Reforms Commission appointed 
the Working Group on Financial Rules vide its Memo 
dated August 31, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Group will review and examine the existing 
financial rules, regulations, manuals and make sugges- 
tions for their improvement and for this purpose the 
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Group will in particular consider ; 

(a) Improvement in the rules to bring them in line 
with the existing system and procedures. 

(b) Simplification of the rules and procedures with 
a view to (i) enhancing the comprehensibility of the 
rules generally; (ii) minimising the difficulties of inter- 
pretation (iii) reducing the paper work in Government 
Departments and Organisation; (iv) minimising audit 
objections; and (v) facilitating their smooth application 
and operation. 

(c) Their rationalisation and consolidation, if neces- 
sary, into manuals and book of reference. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Historical Background; Rules on 
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Service Conditions; Rttics on Expenditure Control; 
Treasury Rules and Account Codes; Delegation of 
Powers in the Central Public Works Department; Pro- 
cedure for Approval and Sanction of Works; Payment 
to Contractors; Conditions of Contract m the Cen ra 
Public Works Department; Working of Divismnal 
Offices in the Central Public Works Department; Arbi- 
tration and Litication; Delegation of Powers in the 
Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals; Dele- 
gation of Powers in Printing and Stationery Depart- 
ment; Codification of Rules; Some Suggestions on 
Rules; Acknowledgements; Summary of Recommenda- 
tions and Conclusions; Appendices from I to III. 


recommendations 

Rules Relating To Service Conditions 

The rules relating to service conditions, though well- 
suited to meet the needs of the time, have now become 
outmoded and obsolete in many respects and they 
siilTer from several deficiencies. They are licavily over- 
loadcn and interspersed with c.xccutivc and adminis- 
trative instructions. Tliey liave not been put into proper 
trim and properly codified. Some of them contain., 
provisions regarding matters on which separate self- 
contained sets of rules have since come into existence. 
They contain rororenccs to authorities or subjects which 
Iiavc ceased to exist. A thorough review of these nilcs, 
is, therefore, called for with a view to rationalising, 
updating and bringing them in line with the constitu- 
tional and administrative set-up. 

It has been noticed tltat while financial powers arc 
delegated in a liberal measure by the rules to subordi- 
nate authorities, conditions arc subsequently prescribed 
and restrictions imposed with regard to the exercise of 
these delegations. This is an unhealthy practice. The 
delegations once made by rules should not be whittled 
down or rendered infnicluous by tile subsequent 
instructions. 

Any modifications or changes in the rules should be 
effected after proper thought and deliberation and 
after a decision has been taken to that effect, steps 
should be taken to notify widely the ch.angcs and to get 
the amendments incorporated in the current issues of 
the manuals without dcl.ay. 

There is at present multiplicity of rules and rcgul.i- 
lions and there is a trend toward their proliferation. 
A uniform set of rules and codes should be evolved 
prescribing the basic conditions of service for all govern- 
ment servants working in a civil capacity. The general 
rules could, in exceptional eases, be suitably amplified 
and supplemented by special rules applicable to a parti- 
cular department or service. 

A comprohemsivo review and rcvi.sion of those 


portions of the C.S.Rs. which arc still extent i.e. 
mainly the rules relating to the pensions should be 
undertaken and they sboiitd be incorporated in a con-' 
solidated form in a Code. 

The procedural details relating to the payment of 
pensions should be kept at one place only, namely the 
Central Treasury Rules. 

Whenever any new provident fund is to be consti- 
tuted, Government sliould consider whether the existing 
rules as they stand could with suitable adaptations be 
applied to that fund. The fc.asibility of reducing the 
number of the Provident Eund Rules should be 
examined. 

In the Fifth Sclicdiilc of the G.P.F. Rules, the refe- 
rence to ahead of department should be to the list as 
provided for under 2 (c) of Delegation of Financial 
Powers Rules and not to the list prescribed with refe- 
rence Supplementary Rules 2 (10). 

In the normal circiimstancc.s, the powers specified as 
delcg.itcd to a head of department should in fact be 
exercised by llic milhority and Ihc exercise by a superior 
authority of the powers delegated to a subordinate 
authority should be deemed to be justified only in 
exceptional or unforscen circiimslanccs or in conditions 
of extreme urgency. 

It is not a sound pmcticc to delegate powers through 
statutory rules and place restrictions on their exercise 
by tlic subsequent issue of executive orders. The 
necessity of issuing any general or special orders of the 
President in relation to tlie delegation under the rules 
should bo minimised if not eliminated altogether. The 
clTort should be to amend the list of delegations for the 
purpose of specifying or incorporating the conditions 
or restrictions and not whittle then; down by the issue 
of ad hoc executive fiats from time to time, without 
making the latter a part of the regular rules. 

Where the power is delegated to a specific level of 
the administrative hierarchy or authority it should be 
insisted upon that the power is in fact exercised by 
that authority and all administrative stops be taken to 
ensure tlic implementation of this important public 
policy. 

Rules Of ExpenUitnre Control 

Keeping in view the recommendation and obser- 
vations made by the Study Team on Financial Adminis- 
tration in regard to the delegation of Financial powers, 
the Working Group has examined these delegations and 
endeavoured to undertake a complete revision of the 
D.F P. Rules, 1958. A new draft of these rules has 
been suggested by the Group in Annexure Il-A. 

The relevant rules in the G.F. Rs. have been gone 
into with a view to suggesting modifications in the 
eiStisjng financial powers. The recommendations mad 
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by tlie Group thereon arc contained in Annexure II-B. 

In the light or the recommendations made by the 
Study Team on Financial Administration and the Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commission, the Working Group 
has endeavoured to prepare a set of draft rules which 
may be called “The Government of India (consultation 
with the Financial Advisor) Rules 1968” (Annexure 
II-C). The draft of a letter of general instructions (laying 
down the guidelines for all concerned) to be issued by a 
central agency and forwarded to the Ministries along 
with these rules has also been attempted in Annexure 
II-D. 

Treasury Rules And Account Codes 

The existing Central Government Treasury Rules 
issued in 1941 have become out of date and they arc 
not, in their present form, in step with the present day 
constitutional and administrative set-up. Our sugges- 
tions in respect of modifications/changes, etc., therein 
are contained in Annexure Il-E. A fuller and more 
comprehensive revision of the C.T.Rs., is called for in 
order to bring its provisions in line with the present day 
arrangements and the existing administrative systems. 

Some rules of the Central Treasury Rules called for 
substantial changers or deletion altogether. It has not 
been possible for the group to suggest in their ease the 
precise form of amendment in the absence of the 
relevant facts or data. In such eases government 
might consider, in consultation with appropriate 
authority in each ease, the precise form or shape which 
these rules should take or their deletion altogether, as 
the case may be. 

Some amendments or modifications to the C.T.Rs. 
as suggested by the group might conceivably involve 
consequential amendments to, or changes in, other 
financial rules c.g. the Account Code Vol. If, the 
G.F.Rs., the C.P.W.A. Code, etc. The authorities con- 
cerned should intimate appropriate steps in this matter 
in due course. 

Delegation Of Powers In Tlic Central Public Works 
Department 

In respect of purchase of stores, the Chief Engineers 
should be given full powers to issue proprietary articles 
certificates wherever considered necessary. 

In ease of extreme urgency which cannot brook 
delay, the Chief Engineers should be delegated full 
powers to make direct purchase of materials and stores, 
from whatever sources they consider advisable so long 
as the rates are cither at par with or within the rates 
prescribed by the D.G.S. & D. for the same articles or 
articles of similar specifications for which there is in 
existence a rate/running contract of the D.G.S. & D. 


The powers delegated to the Executive Engineers fof 
the acceptance of single tender should be raised to 
Rs. 10,000 for sanction under their own power. The 
ceiling of Rs. one lakh upto which they are empowered 
to accept single tender with the prior approval of the 
next higher authority is quite adequate and need not be 
changed. 

The powers of the Chief Engineers also for the 
acceptance of single tenders without the prior approval 
of the Central Works Advisory Board shauld be 
enhanced from the prescat limit of Rs. 15 lakhs to 
Rs. 25 laklis. 

The powers of the Engineering Officers at various 
levels for the .award of works without call of tenders 
and by negotiations abinitio after infructuous call of 
tenders or with a firm which has not quoted, should be 
enhanced as follows ; 

Executive Engineer Rs. 25,000. 

Superintending Engineer Rs. 1,00,0JD for all works 
and Rs. 2.5 lakhs for run- 
way works. 

Chief Engineer Rs. 5 lakhs for all works 

and Rs. 10 lakhs for run- 
way works. 

Disparity in the powers enjoyed by the Engineering 
Officers of the same level but working in different 
divisions should be removed and the officers of the 
same status should be allowed to exercise equal powers 
irrespective of the divisions to which they are atttiched. 
If there arc strong rc.asons for having enhanced limits 
of maintenance works and lower limits for construction 
works, this delegation of powers should be with refe- 
rence to the nature of works, vix., maintenance works 
and construction works irrespective of the Divisions in 
which such works arc executed. 

As the existence of the Central Works Advisory 
Board ensured that in the cases of works of a large 
value and of negotiated contracts, an independent 
examination w.is carried out jointly by the Head of the 
Department and the Ministries of Works, Housing and 
Supply, and of Finance which are represented on the 
Board, the Board should be retained. However, in view 
of the high increase in the cost of construction, the 
powers enjoyed by the Engineer-in-Chief/Chief Engineers 
for the acceptance of the lowest tenders without refer- 
ence to the Board, should be raised to Rs. 40 lakhs from 
the existing limit of Rs. 25 lakhs. The o.xisting monetary 
powers enjoyed by the Engineer-in-Chief/Chief 
Engineers in respect of the award of work by negotia- 
tion with the lowest tenderer other thai the lowest or 
the acceptance of the tender other than the lowest, are 
considered to be adequate. 

The present restriction regarding the employment of 
the temporary muster roll labour only through the 
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employment exchanges should be removed, in cases 
where the work to be undertaken is of an emergent 
nature or is located in remote or inaccessible areas. 
However, the existing limitations on the period of time 
upto which the muster-roll labour can be allowed to 
continue as they provide a safeguard against possible 
abuses. 

All Assistant Engineers'Assistant Executive 
Engineers in charge of Sub-Divisional Offices should be 
given the powers of Disbursing Officers. 

Procedure For Approval And Sanction Of Works 

The administrative authorities should be empowered 
so as to be in a position to sanction minor works .as now 
defined in the Central Public Works Account Code. 

The powers should be delegated to the administrative 
ministries (including Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply) to issue ‘expenditure sanction’ in respect of 
major works costing upto Rs. 5 lakhs without reference 
to Finance. The present scheme of ‘expenditure 
sanction’ should be modified to this extent. 

Payments To Contractors 

The proposal that the payments in respect of the 
undisputed items need not be held up and these 
should be made immediately after the final bills are 
preferred may not be a feasible or sound proposition; 
besides this may not provide any significant relief or 
help to the contractors. 

If the works arc .awarded after adequate planning 
when the detailed drawings, designs and specifications 
are ready and the tender documents drawn up arc 
exhaustive and give complete details of tlte works 
awarded, the occasions for exlra/substitutcd items crop- 
ping up would be reduced. 

The sanction to the cxtra/substitulcd items as also 
to the rales accepted should be communicated within 
the time stipulated for this purpose. 

The enhancement of the powers delegated to the 
v.arious levels of engineers as indicated in Chapter VI 
will help in cutting out to a great extent the delays in 
the sanctioning of extra/substituled items of works. 

The time schedule prescribed for communicating 
sanctions to the extensions of lime for the completion 
of works, should be rigidly adhered to by the engineer- 
ing personnel. 

Many delays in the timely completion of construc- 
tion projects and works would be avoided if they arc 
awarded after complete and detailed planning, and if 
care and thought is bestowed on adequate planning and 
on the timely preparation of detailed draw'ings, designs 
and specifications before a project is put to lender. 

The measurement of the completed portions of the 
works should be taken by the representatives of the 


contractors .along with the concerned P.W.D. officials, 
p.ari passu with the progress in the execution of the 
project. The measurement recorded in their books by 
bolli the parties should be verified side by side and the 
verification certificates given by the competent authori- 
ties simultaneously. 

The relevant rules and procedures in the C.P.W.D. 
Code and the C.P.W. Account Code should be suitably 
amended in the light of the recommendations made by 
the working group, 

Evco’ case of delay in the recording of measure- 
ments, the issue of completion certificates or the passing 
of bills should be taken note of by the Superintending 
Engineer and the Chief Engineer during inspections. A 
special responsibility devolves on these senior officers 
for insuring effective implementation of the instructions 
regarding expeditious payments. 

Conditions Of Contract 

The conditions of contract and the contract forms 
have recently been sought to be revised and rationalised 
by the Sub-CommittccAVorking Group set up by the 
Planning Commission for the purpose. The changes 
suggested appear to be fair and reasonable and if 
accepted, will go a long way in the smooth functioning 
of the contracts and improve the execution of the civil 
works and the administration of the Dep.irtment. 

Working Of Divisional Officer 

The procurement and distribution of materials, tools 
and plants, etc., required in the construction of works 
should be centralised by setting up suitable agencies in 
selected metropolitan cities. 

With regard to the suggestion that the administrative 
control of the Divisional Accountant should be trans- 
ferred to the C.P.W.D., the group is of the view that 
there are definite advantages in the cadre of Divisional 
Accountant being controlled by the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Department. Moreover, the Divisional Officers 
have at present adequate powers of control over the 
Divisional Accountant. Tlie Group is of the view that 
the existing arrangement need not be disturbed. 

The Working Group endorse the suggestion that 
in order to provide tlie Executive Engineer with better 
assistance and help in fintuicial and accounting matters, 
the S.A.S. Accountant should replace the Divisional 
Accountant. 

An internal audit wing should be set up as an 
experimental mc.isure under the administrative control 
of the Enginecr-in-Chief. 

For processing the cases involving litigation, one or 
more Surveyor of Works may be attached to the Super- 
intending Surveyor of Works’ Orgi-misation. A regional 
counsel may also be attached to each unit of the 
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Superintending Surveyor of Works for tendering advice 
on legal matters and defending arbitration cases. 

The Exeeutive Engineers should bestow greater 
thought on and pay more attention to the introduction 
and use of new materials and the practical application 
of the scientific and technological advances in the field 
of civil engineering and construction works. 

Arbitration And Litigation 

A tribunal, on the lines, for instance of the Income 
Tax Tribunal, may be set up for setting the disputes 
arising between the C.P.W.D. and the contractors. All 
the cases of dispute should be referred to the proposed 
tribunal, whose decision should bo binding on both the 
parties. 

Delegation Of Powers In The D.G.S. & D. 

The streamlining and rationalisation of powers in 
the D.G.S. & D. arc necessary in the case of a few 
items and the following changes arc, therefore, 
recommended : 

(i) The powers of the Director-General to make 
purchase of proprietary stores and single tender basis 
under Iris own authority should be raised to 
Rs. 8 lakhs. 

(ii) The powers of the Deputy Director-General and 
the Director-General in respect of the placing of con- 
tracts with unregistered firms should be revised to 
Rs. 6 lakhs and Rs. 10 lakhs respectively. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs the Director-General should 
exercise his powers in consultation with Finance. 

(iii) In respect of price preference to indigenous 
products over imported stores where it exceeds 
25 per cent, the Director-General should decide cases 
under his own powers up to Rs. 5 lakhs, in exceeding 
this limit, he should consult Finance. 

(iv) In cases of extension of delivery period without 
reservation of Governments’ right to levy liquidated 
damages and disallow increase in sales-tax custom duty, 
etc. We feel that greater care and caution should be 
taken and more intense scrutiny applied in the exercise 
of these powers. The purchase officers should, in all 
such cases, invariably take steps to consult Finance. 

(v) The limits of the actual losses upto which the 
Director-General and the Deputy Director-General 
should be authorised to waive liquidated damages for 
delays in supplies should be raised to Rs. 2500 and 
Rs. 500 respectively. 

Delegation Of Powers In Printing And Statoincry 
Department 

The existing powers delegated to the officers of the 
Printing and Stationery Department arc out of date in 
many cases and need revision. 


A thorough revision of the schedule of rates in the 
light of the prevalent price levels of the various articles 
should be undertaken at a very early date. 

The C.C.P. & S. may be empowered to makes 
purchases of items of plant and machinery essentially 
of an auxiliary eharacter upto Rs, 50,000 per item at a 
time. 

The General Managers and Managers of Govern- 
ment Presses should be delegated the powers to make 
purchases of small items of maehinery and allied equip- 
ment up to Rs. 2,000 at a time. 

The financial powers delegated at present in respect 
of the various items of printing job work and machinery,- 
etc. reviewed and raised by the Working Group are indi- 
cated in the st.atement at Annexure III-D in Vol. II. 

Codification Of Rules 

For the purpose of rationalisation and simplification 
of the financial rules, specially those relating to the 
service conditions and also to bring them in line with 
the constitution and the laws in force at present, at high- 
powered codification committee, composed of the 
officers from the concerned ministries and organisation 
including the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
org.inisation should be set up. This should be he,aded 
by a officer of the rank of Secretary or Additional 
Secretary to the Government and adequate expert staff 
should bo provided to this body. The revision of the 
rules should bo completed by this Committee within a 
reasonably short period. 

Some Suggestions On Rules 

The duty and responsibility of bringing out and 
keeping revised and up-to-date the rules and regulations 
in financial matters as also of issuing amendments to the 
codes and manuals, should be specially assigned to the 
Ministry of Finance, where a cell on permanent basis 
should be created for the purpose. The cell may be 
headed by an officer to be designated as the Editor. 

Conscious and organised efforts should be made in 
the direction of (i) imparting knowledge of, or provid- 
ing training in, the rules to the various categories of 
civil servants (not only of the administrative grades but 
also of the clerical and junior executive grades) and of 
(ii) making the updated and revised copies of the rules 
easily available to the public officials and the members 
of the public. The authorities concerned should devise 
suitable steps with this end in view. 

The codes and manuals should be maintained on the 
‘loose leaf’ system in tough and handy binders and 
amendments or additions should be issued by the 
Central authority directly to the authorities who are on 
the regular mailing list. 
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COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CENTRAL 
WATER AND POWER COMMISSION, 1967-69 -REPORT 

New DelJii, Ministry of Irrigation and Power, 1969. 97p. 


Cliaimiaii : Dr. S. Bhagavanlam. 

Members : Shri M.R. Chopra; Shri K.P.S. Nair; 

Shri Moti Ram, Shri H.S. Bliatia; 
Shri K.G.R. Iyer. 

Secretary : Sliri H. Ramaswamy. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Committee was constituted by the Government 
of India in their Memo No. 19150/66-Administration I. 
dated February 24, 1967 and subsequent Memo No. 
19/50/66 Administration IV dated September II, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review the organisational structure of the 
Central Water and Power Commission and to indicate 
the directions in which it needs to be reorganised or 
strengthened in the context of the increasing demands 
for specialised services viz., designs, standardisation of 
specifications equipments, etc.; 

(ii) To examine how far the Central Water and Power 
Commission could be equipped to work as consultants 
to meet the demands for technical personnel from 
friendly foreign countries ; and 

(iii) to make such other recommendations as are 
considered necessary for improving the working of the 
Central Water and Power Commission in the discharge 
of its functions, with particular emphasis on optimum 
utilisation of personnel and avoidance of duplication of 
infructuous work. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Inter-State Projects: Status and Com- 
position of CW & PC : Functions of the CW & PC ; 
Organisational Structure-Changes Recommended: 
Personnel — Problems Relating to Recruitment; Career 
Prospects, Pay Seales, Training, etc.; Summary of 
Recommendations; Note of Dissent by Shri H.R. 
Bhatia; Appendices from I to V. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Inter-State Projects 

The Central Government should assume greater 
responsibility for the regulation and development of 
inter-state rivers and river valleys. 


The CW & PC should assume the responsibility 
for collecting and compiling reliable hydrological data 
in respect of major inter-state rivers and for preparing 
basin-wise plans. 

The Ganga Basin and the Indus Basin wings in the 
ministry of irrigation and power should be merged with 
the CW & PC at a convenient point of time. 

The CW & PC should be charged with the res- 
ponsibility of prepare master plans for irrigation, flood 
control and for hydro electric and thermal power for the 
whole country. Within these limits a perspective 
plan for the next twenty years or so should be prepared, 
fixing suitable priorities for tire schemes so that the 
investigations designs and construction proceed 
syslcmaitcally in a phased manner. 

There should be a performance audit showing the 
physical targets, the short falls and their causes. The 
past experience of the short falls, etc., should be useful 
for the planners at the time of preparing subsequent 
plans. 

Status Ami Composition Of CW £: PC 

The CW & PC should form part of the ministry 
with secretariat status for the chairman and the vice- 
chairman. The chairman should be a special sccrctaty 
and the vice-chairman should be an additional secretary. 
There does not seen to be a belter alternative than this 
in the present circumstances to ensure the smooth and 
efficient working of CW & PC. 

Tile two wings of the CW & PC (water wing and 
power wing) should not be bifurcated. The Commis- 
sion should continue to function as a composite body 
as at present, providing opportunities for each wing to 
develop its expertise. 

Functions Of CW & PC 

Tlic CW & PC should bo able to give advice of a 
high order expeditiously. It should inspire confidence 
amongst the States, the State Electricity Boards and 
other organisations consulting the Commission should 
be able to help them on problems which they arc not in 
a position to solve or for which they desire to obtain a 
second opinion. The detailed technical examination 
of projects by the CW & PC should normally be for 
projects costing Rs. 10 crorcs and more. Projects 
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costing below Rs. 30 crorcs may be examined on a 
suitable perrorma basis, to be prescribed by CW & PC 
in consultation with the Planning Commission. 
They would not however. Bar some of the States which 
do not have proper arrangements for technical scrutiny 
of projects to seek the advice of CW & PC on pro- 
jects costing less than Rs. 10 crores also. 

In the case of projects having inter-state ramifica- 
tions, the present practice of complete examination by 
the CW & PC should continue irrespective of the 
estimated cost of these projects. 

The Central Water and Power Commission should 
keep a watch on the progress of all river valley projects 
in the country. 

The chairman and members of CW & PC should 
continue to be associated with the Control Boards and 
Committees as before. 

While the Commission can certainly be asked to 
give technical information on any aspect mentioned in 
a parliamentary question avoidable references should be 
made by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power to' the 
CW & PC. 

■ The CW & PC should render high level expert 
advice in regard to (a) even distribution of construction 
plant and machinery on the projects under execution 
(b) ideal plant lay out on each project and (c) proper 
maintenance of plant and machinerj' so as to prevent 
avoidable idling of capital investment. For this the 
officers of the Commission shouid be trained suitably. 

It is highly desirable that-all projects should get the 
approval of CW & PC for procurement and disposal 
of the equipment, particularly imported equipment. 
The Government of India must continue to insist on 
this condition before any foreign exchange is allocated 
for the purpose. With regard to indegenous equipment, 
the ideal way appears to be that the CW & PC 
should collect data of surplus equipment and spare 
parts lying at various project sites in the country and 
build up an extremely efficient and expeditious service 
in these matters so that the States are attracted to 
come foivvard voluntarily to seek the advice of 

av&pc. 

The working procedure in the offices of the Com- 
mission should be so modified that the officers entrusted 
with the functions, consult their counter parts posted in 
other specialized sections, as far as possible, on a 
personnel lesel, when necessary, without wasting time 
on inter sectional correspondence. 

The CW & PC should play an effective role in 
flood control. 

It is not considered desirable that the Commission 
should invohe itself directly in ordinary construction 
activities. Nevertheless, it is essential that opportuni- 
ties should be provided to the staff to get the required 
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field and construction experience. 

The designers of CW & PC should be available 
for tackling problems at the sites of projects they 
design. For this purpose, design cells of the Commis- 
sion headed by an officer not below the rank of Deputy 
Director should be established at the site of each of the 
major projects executed by the Centre or such projects 
which have been either designed by the C.W. & P.C. 
or where advice has been given by it. 

The Central Electricity authority should concern 
itself with arbitration work only and its function other 
than arbitration should be added on to a power wing of 
the CW & PC after undertaking such legislation as 
may be necessary. The Committee has endorsed the 
view of first reorganisation committee in this respect. 

The CW & PC will have to assume the following 
new responsibilities in the field ; 

(i) Establishment of inter-connected super-grids 
between States and Development of an All-India grid. 

(ii) Day to day watch on power stations in different 
regions of the country to bring about such adjustments 
as may be necessary for optimum utilisation of power 
systems ; and 

(iii) Control over operation of Central Power Stations 
to be set up at coal washeries after linking them with 
super grids. 

The CW & PC should take the lead in organising 
seminars on important aspects of design and construc- 
tion of major river valley schemas and power projects. 
The officers of the CW & PC should also participate in 
the deliberation of the institutions of engineers and other 
professional organisations. 

The officers of the CW & PC particularly at the 
level of assistant director and deputy director, should be 
encouraged; (i) to go on study tours to the project 
sites, (ii) to participate in short term specialist courses 
organised by the Universities, (lii) to go on deputation 
for post graduate courses in the various institutions and 
universities of the country. 

The various specialised directorate in the CW & PC 
should be encouraged to bring for their work in the 
form of standard manuals and brochures in corporating 
the latest methods and giving information regarding the 
special designs and calculations of important features of 
projects. 

The CW & PC should carry out a sustained and 
systematic programme of publicity through the various 
information media including popular and technical 
publications, exhibitions, documentry films, etc. 

The CW & PC should obtain information on the 
development of irrigation and power through over 
missions in friendly foreign countries who are likely to 
approach is for advice on these matters. 

The Gorqnai^sion should preferably be located along 
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with ministrj’ of irrigation and power at one place to 
cut short avoidable correspondence and to make the 
assistance of technical ofircers readily asailable to the 
ministry. 

The library should be shifted alone with the main 
office of CW & PC. 

The expertise built up by & PC should be 
utilised for export to friendly foreign countries which 
arc in the process of deselopment. The organisation 
should be registered with international bodies like 
united nations; etc., for a rendering consultancy services. 
The sen-ices of eminent engineers both retired as well as 
those U’ho are still in service should be made use of for 
this purpose. There should be a compendium main- 
tained in the Commission giving details of the qualifica- 
tions and experience of those engineers. The foreign 
technical assistance cell which is now existing in the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power should be transferred 
to the CW & PC. The CW & PC should equip itself 
with literature showing the progress already made in 
those countries which are likely to seek technical 
assistance from India. 

Organisational Structure 

At present all the functions in the Commission are 
carried out and examined in the various specialized 
directorates and the advice given by directorates is co- 
ordinated. The members or the chief engineers incharge 
give the consolidated advice, or the commission some- 
times acting sectionwise for water and powers wings 
respectively renders such advice in important cases. 
This system has worked well and should be adopted in 
the future also. 

Water Wing 

One more member incharge of floods be added. 

With the increase in the design and research 
activities, the work load on the member (D & R) is 
too hea\-y and in the interests of specialisation, the 
member (D & R) should be relieved of certain 
items. 

The director, concrete and masonry-dam designs, 
will look after the design of masonn- and concrete 
gravity dams and appurtenant works. He may have a 
specialized cell, if necessary, under a joint director for 
the design of gates and structures. 

The present director (Powerhouse designs) will be 
renamed as director. Hydro-electric Cirri designs. He 
will deal with the designs of Hydro-electric power 
houses and other appurtenant structures. 

The present Dams Director H is dealing mostly 
with earth and rockfill dam design. W’c feel that this 
arrangement is adequate and may continue hereafter. A 
cell under a joint director may work on insirumenfatioa 


in directorate of earth dams. 

The directorate of Farakha barrage desieas trov 
continue as long as it is concerned with the desiea o*' 
Farakha Barrage Projects and should thcreaftCT be 
placed under the member (floods). 

The Central Water and Power Research Stations 
Poona, can contribute a good deal by evolvinj 
improved techniques of measurements of discharge 
and determination of run off. It should coordinate and 
advice the field staff engaged on basin wise studies in 
the methods and means of measuring stream flows. 

The Commission may examine the proposals 
submitted by the Director, CWPRS to strengthen the 
organisation to take necessary’ measures in this direc- 
tion. 

The CWPRS at Kfiadak Wasla should be a self 
contained unit. Construction of quarters for the officers 
and staff working in the laboratory should be under 
taken in a phased manner. 

The two research stations (The Central Water and 
Power Research Station, Poona and the Central Soil 
Mechanics Research Station, New Delhi) should both 
work as part of Central Water and Power Commission. 
They should continue to be under the charge of 
member (Des'gn and Research). 

The Committee agrees with the view e.xpressed in the 
report is preparatory plan for setting up a research and 
co-ordinating center should start with its nucleus in the 
existing Central Soil Mechanics Research Station, 
New Delhi, working under the Central Water and Power 
Commission. But providing opportunities for advanced 
research leading to post graduate and directorate courses 
in the field of soil mechanics and foundation engineer- 
ing should not be a primao’ concern of this center. 

There arc six directors working under the member 
(planning and progress). Three more Directors, viz., the 
Director (standard and manuals), the Director (plant 
layout) and to the Director (publicity) should be created 
under this member. 

We feel that the directorate of progress recording 
may be renamed as directorate of planning and 
progress. It necessary depending on the quantum of 
w’ork, a joint director for planning may created at a 
later date. 

The directorate of cost control should do basic 
work in revising the rates and Costs Committee Report. 
It should bring it up-to date and the CW & PC should 
publish the latest edition as early as possible. 

The new directorate of standards and ’ manuals 
should be charged with the responsibility of preparing 
manuals and standards and arranging their publica- 
tion. 

The Committee agrees with the importance of 
statistical work being done by a separate directorate of 
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statistics which should form the store house for all 
statistics connected with the development of irrigation , 
in the country. 

An additional directorate of plant layout maybe 
established to render advice on construction plant 
layout in all major projects. 

A full-fledged directorate should deal with publicity 
work. This directorate should include the present 
Deputy Director (seminars) the library and information 
bureau and editorial section of Bhagirath. There is a lot 
of scope for properly organising the library and 
'streamlining its administrations. 

The Committee Tccommends the inclusion of one 
more directorate under the member (water resources) to 
deal with ground water resources. Further, the basin 
wise studies should also be carried out under his 
control. 

The directorate of surface water resources should be 
charged with the responsibility of compilation and 
processing of the data to be supplied by the staff 
working on basin wise studies. This directorate shou’d 
also attempt standardisation of the methods of 
collecting the basin wise data. 

The director (flood Estimation) should be made 
responsible for preparation of hydrographs in all major 
river basins at important locations and arriving at suit- 
able empirical factors for esliniation of floods for vari- 
ous regions of the country. 

Tile directorate of water-ways and irrigation should 
develop specialised knowledge on the crops and crop 
pattern in the commanded areas of various projects and 
should be able to render high level advice on the econo- 
mical utilization of water, CW & PC should properly 
advise the state irrigation departments on optimum use 
of water to avoid problems of waterlogging and water 
wastage. 

The new directorate of Ground Water resources 
should study the utilisation of ground water resources 
and it should be capable of rendering competent advice 
to the units working on ground water problems in the 
States. 

There is no further need for the directorate of soil 
conservation. The soil conservation work in river valley 
projects may be done in the flood control directorate 
under a Deputy Director. This post may be filled in by 
an officer on deputation from the forest or Agriculture 
Department. 

Regular studies should be made by the CW & PC In 
the field of flood control and it should be in a position 
to co-ordinate all activities in the flood control field 
throughout the country. The Commission should also 
be responsible for the development of a proper flood 
forecasting system and It should be very much connect- 
ed with the flood control boards both at Centre and 


States. To achieve these, a post of member (floods) may 
be added to CW & PC and the present post of Chief 
Engineer (floods) be abolished. 

At present there is chief engineer working in the 
Eastern region and stationed at Gauhati. This chief 
engineer should work under the member (floods). 

The present Directorate of flood control nitty conti- 
nue as directorate of flood control and drainage. This 
directorate should be charged with the responsibility 
for proper planning of flood control measures. 

CW & PC should develop a specialised unit on integ- 
rated operations of multi purpose reservoirs. A cell of 
the directorate of reservoir operations may work at the 
site of any reservoir for rendering advice on the lines 
similar to the one at DVC. Depending on the nature 
of the work, posts of suitable ranks (joint director, 
deputy director) required for such operations should be 
created under the directorate. 

The CW & PC should develop flood forecasting 
systems for all the flood-prone basins of the country. 
The member (floods) may be assisted by a director at 
the centre dealing with co-ordination of the work of 
flood units and standardising the methods of flood 
forecasting. The actual organisation required in the 
field may be worked out by the CW & PC. 

The present canals directorate should work under 
the member (floods) and it should evolve type designs 
and prepare manuals on cross drainage works. 

The director (Union Territories) should be given the 
powers of a chief engineer in view of the fact that 
technical sanction to estimates has to be accorded by 
him. 

Like other members of the Commission, the Chair- 
man/Vice Chairman should also deal directly with 
some of the functions of the Commission. When the 
Chairman/Vice Chairman is from the watering, the 
following officers should be under his control. 

1. Chief Engineer, Salandi project. 

2. Chief Engineer, Fie'd investigation. 

3. Director, Technical coordination. 

The chief engineer. Salanli project, may co.-itinue 
until the completion of the work. 

At present, three investigation circles are working 
under the chief engineer (field investigation). This may 
continue and the strength required may be adjusted 
according to the requirements. 

Power Wing 

A post of member to be designated member 
(Planning and System Studies) should be created in the 
power wing. 

There are two directorates dealing with foreign ex- 
change under the nrember (Hydro Electric) at present. 
This work should be consolidated under one directorate. 
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The d'rtciorete of Thermal Plant Construction 
should not he a pcrirancnl feature but continue only so 
loop as it is needed. 

The directorate of Neyvcii Project may be wound up 
after the Neyveli work is over. 

The following direcioraiesjunits of the power wing 
will wtfrk directly under the Chairman/Vice Chair- 
man : 

1 Director, Technical examination and co-ordina- 
tion. 

2. Director. Pirn Progress. 

3. Director. Power Research Institute and Switch 
Gear Testing Station. 

There should be a new member (Planning and 
System Studies) with the following directors under 
him. 

1. Director, Power System Planning 

2. Director, Power System Studies 

3. Director, Super Grid 

4 Director, Transmission 

5. Director, Grid Substation 

6. Director, Telecommunications, 

The new directorate of Power Systems Planning will 
deal with the choice of generation schemes based on 
economic considerations and sources of power, make 
long term studies for the development of power, and 
guide the States in the prepration of forward plan. 

There will be a new directorate of Power System 
Studies to carry out studies of co-ordinated operation 
of hydro, thermal and nuclear stations for fixing the 
insmllcd capacity, generation scheduling, etc., and studies 
in regard to possibilities and economic of establishing 
i nter-statehnter region.il links etc. 

The present member (utilisation) will be redesignated 
as member (conimcrcial). 

The existing directorate of rural electrification 
should be replaced by the directorate or Urban and 
Ruml distribuiion, which should deal with both urban 
and rural distribution sysicms. 

The present dirccioratc dealing with load surveys 
may be ren med as dirccior.atc of s'atistics. 

The present name of directorate of planning and 
progress may be changed to the directorate of power 
surveys. 

The present member (Commercial) dealing with 
world bank loans, etc., may be redesignated .as member 
(Accounts). Tills post may continue as long as it is 
required. 

The detailed strength of Deputy Directors, Assistant 
Dircctors/Assistam Executive Engineers and other staff 
in each directorate or circle may be worked out by the 
C\V & PC based on the actual requirements. 

Each of the two wings of CW & PC should have a 
director (fcchnical co-ordination) and the Chairman 


may nominate one of them to function as Secretary 
C%V & PC. The duties of Secretary should be confined to' 
technical work, prep.iration of agenda and recording 
of minutes of Commission meetings, etc., and these 
duties should be in addition to bis responsibilities as 
a Director (Technical Co-ordin.ition) for his wing. 

The general administration of CW & PC should be 
carried out by a secretariat officer and not by art 
engineer officer. One of the existing four posts of 
under secretaries should be upgraded to that of a 
deputy secretary and the person appointed to this post 
be designated as Director (Administration). He 
assisted by the three under secretaries will help the 
Chairman/Vice Chairman in all general administration 
concerning each of the wings of the Commission. 

The Director fAdministration) will route through the 
Vice Chairman all papers of common interest. 

Personnel 

The incumbents of top technical posts viz.. Chairman, 
Vice Chairman, and members, should be retained in ser- 
vice up to the age of sixty years so that the government 
derives full benefit of their long and mature experience. 
The minimum period of appointment in the Commission 
should be three years in order that the persons selected 
are able to make useful contribution. 

The top level technical posts of Chairman/Vice 
Chairman and members, should be treated as tenure 
posts. The government may consider the desirability 
of appointing a high powered selection board for 
making these appointments on an all India basis. For 
the selection of Chairman, the retiring Chairman and 
for selection of Members, both the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman should be co-opted as members of the 
selection board. The Chairman shall be appointed 
alternatively from the fields of irrigation and power. 

While the practice of sending a few offices, irrespec- 
tive of their suitability, to fill in the posts in CW & PC 
on quota basis is not conductive to building up an 
effective specialist organisation, every effort should he 
made to attract the best talent in any specialised field 
from any part of the country and this we recommend, 
can be done upto 25 per cent. 

The Committee endorses the recommendations of 
the Gokha’e Committee with regard to the necessity of 
field training and feels that training for a period of two 
years should be adequate for individual officers. 

In principal, the projects undertaken by the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power such as Farraka Barrage Project 
and the Badarpur Thermal Project or receiving assistance 
from the Central Government should take a few officers 
of the Central organisations for giving them the requisite 
field experience. The ministry should also make suit- 
able arraagements with NPCG, DVC, etc., for the same 
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purpose, tn addition the CW & PC engineers should bo 
ecputed to important projects of State Governments and 
State Electricity Boards for this purpose. 

It will be worthwhile for the CW & PC to meet the 
pay and allowances of their officers white they are 
acquiring field experience 

The general approach in the matter of promotions 
should be that one should get at least two promotions 
in one’s career beyond the point of entry. This is 
perhaps the minimum that should be assured in work- 
ina out the cadre structure in every organised service. 

' The broad based pyramidal/structure into which the 
Central Water and Power Commission has developed 
is not conductive to building up of an efficient con- 
sulting organisation. This imbalance has to be 
corrected. 

After the Indian Service of Engineers (ISR) cadre 
is formed, there should not be further recruitment to 
the present cadre of Assistant Directors outside the ISE. 
Further, atleast 25 per cent of the posts at this level 
should be surrendered and a corresponding increase 
in the number of deputy directors made. 

It would be desirable to have a system of time 
scales. Officers who complete eligibility in their grade 
should be considered for promotion and in deserving 
eases the promotion should not be stopped for reasons 
of lack of posts in the higher cadre. This can be 
achieved by having a flaxible cadre structure and by 
giving the organisation the liberty to have an ex-cadre 
post till such time as necessary. For the growth of 
specialist organisations like the CW & PC the usual rigid 
cadre structure with limitation of posts in each cadre 
should not be applied. 

In order to avoid stagnation and provide incentives 
at the level of deputy directors, the posts of joint 
directors in the scale of Rs. 1100 — 1400 should be 
created depending on the need for senior specialised 
posts and the work load. 

The junior and senior scales of pay may be clubbed 
as follows and those officers’ who do not get selected 
for appointment to the ISE maybe given this grade. 

Rs. 400-40 -600-EB— 700— 40— 1100— 50/2— 
1250. 

The present pay scale of Chief Engineer in CW &PC 
atRs.200!)p.m. {fi.xed) is not adequate; it should be 
revised Rs. 2000—125— 2250 which scale is in line with 
the pay scale recommended for the ISE. 

The scale of pay in regard to other posts, being 


the same as recommended for the ISE, may remain 
unchanged. 

AH scientific posts should be combined and should 
forma uniform structure. The revision of pay scale of 
scientific posts in the CW & PC should be considered 
along with other services in the country.- 

Provisions of deputation, leave a.id training reserves 
is an accepted feature of all organised services. The 
cadre strength for the CW & PC should be suitably 
determined making adequate provision therefor. 

Advance action sliould bo taken to formulate pro- 
grammes for sending officers for foreign training on a 
systematic basis under the guidance of a member of the 
CW & PC only candidates of proved merit should be 
recommended and follow-up action should be taken 
promptly on the reports of trainees and new ideas gain- 
ed should be shared by others. It would be worthwhile 
if each trainees could contribute an article in the 
Bhagirath highlighting the direetinni in which i.mnrove- 
ments are possible in India. ■ A card system should be 
introduced so that the qualifications, experience, foreign, 
training, various postings, etc., of each officer are avail- 
able for evere idy reference. 

The Chairman, Vice Chairman and Members of the 
Commission should review cases of outstanding work, 
in accordance with the procedure laid down, every 
year and should give suitable advance increments, merit 
certificates etc., to their officers. 

The CW & PC should provide opportunities for their 
officers to register themselves for research degrees in the 
IITs and other universities and use the laborato ies 
under the Commission for research work. 

Study leave should be liberally granted to those who 
wish to pursue higher studies on their own. 

The officer with post graduate and other higher 
qualifications may be given incentives by way of special 
pay so that the higher qualifications are adequately 
rewarded and the flight of personnel with higher qualifi- 
cations can be arrested. 

There are certain aspects affecting the service condi- 
tions of gazetted officers who may not be encadred in 
the ISE as also the promotion prospects at the higher 
level, which demand some consideration. Similarly, 
the present condition of the non-gazetied staff, parti- 
cularly the stagnation in the cadre of senior draftsmen 
needs to be looked into. The Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power may examine personnel mutters in regard to 
the non-gazetled staff of the CW & PC. 
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appointment 

Tt-c SUidv Team on Raihvaj-s was constituled under 
the Administrative Reforms Commission's Notification 
dated September 21, 1967. 

TERMS OF KEFERE.NCE 

The Study Team to examine administrative and 
financial arrangements for the working of the Indian 
Ra'dwavs, locate the princip.fi problem .areas, and make 
recommendations with a view to building an adminis- 
tratively efficient and financi.tlly sound system that 
would provide adequate and economical transport to the 
country. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Railway Board ; Zonal Railvv.ays ; 
M.anagemcnt Structure— Recruitment, Training and 
Career Prospects, etc ; Operaliort ; Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering ; Signalling and Telecommuni- 
cation ; Railway Safety ; Research, Designs and 
Standards Org.anization ; Stores Organization ; Railway 
Protection Force ; Role of the Vigilance Department ; 
Finance and Accounts Department ; M.arket Research 
and Development, Customer Satisfaction and Rail Road 
Co-ordination ; Unremuncrativc Lines and Special 
Burdens on R.ailvvays ; Analysis of Working Expenses 
and Suggestions for Economy ; Financial Position of 
the Railways ; Future Policy for Development ; Sum- 
mary of Conclusions and Recommendations; Annc.xures 
front I to XVmf20. 

RECOMMEND.ATIONS 

Keeping in view the great importance of ensuring a 
rational and healthy growth of the Railways on sound 
business principles, we have made recommendations 
which cover the organizational and operational fields on 
the Raihvaj-s as also their financial position, working 
expenses, research and development, and other allied 


themes. On the organizational side we have reviewed 
the set up that is necessary at the apex, i.e., the 
Ministry, and have suggested certain measures for 
strengthening the Railw.ay Board and slrcMmlining th: 
procedures. The Chairman, Railway Board, should hive 
no specific responsibility of being incharge of a Depart, 
moot and an additional post of a Member in tbe Railway 
Board has been suggested. An officer-oriented pattern 
with a greater delegation of powers and decentwlizition 
of work will result in better elficiency and reduction 
in the number of officers and staff in the Rnihvay 
Board. 

On the zonal railways organizational improvements 
have been suggested so as to reduce the burden on the 
General Managers by having Principal Offieers to whom 
certain Heads of Departments will report. A greater 
delegation of power to the Heads of Departments nnl 
Divisional Superintendents has also been suggested for 
the efficient functioning of the railways. This is likely 
to lead to reduction in the number of officers and staff 
required on the zonal raihyays. Certain steps necessary 
for improving personnel administration on the railwajs 
and career prospects of officers and staff have been re- 
commended. In view of further decentralization of work 
to the zonal railways and divisions, some adjustments 
in certain grades have been suggested in keeping with 
the higher responsibility attached to the posts. 

It has been suggested that Divisional system should 
replace tlie district system on the North Eastern and 
Northeast Frontier Railways to improve efficiency. 

Emphasis has been laid on the need to effect econo- 
mics in the various spheres of railway working, namely 
operation, maintenance and staff in-put. For this, 
various measures have been suggested, like operational 
research, better utilization of assets, improvements in 
workshop output and proper cost accounting and per- 
formance budgeting. Certain railw.ays have been in- 
curring losses for the last few years. The need for a 
periodical review of the financial results of the working 
of the railways by the Railway Board has been stressed 
on the lines of the economic analysis made in our study 
for certain railways. 

The need for stepping up the research activities of 
the Research, Designs and Standards Organization so as 
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lo achieve the much needed technological improvements 
in the working of the railways in the various spheres, 
has been stressed. A re-orientation in the working of 
the vigilance organization has been suggested so as to 
achieve the desired results. Similarly, certain short- 
comings in working of the Railway Protection Force 
have been brought out. Measures have also been 
suBgested for improving the working of the Stores 
Department in the Railways and the Railway Board. 

In the light of depressed traffic trends, the need for 
carefully controlling the capital investment has been 
stressed. A scheme for investment during the next few 
years revision of replacement policy and contribution to 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund has been suggested with 
a view to improving the economic position of the rail- 
ways. In this context the need for reviewing unecono- 
mic investments and other burdens on the railways has 
also been stressed. An indication has also been given 
to the lines on which the future policy of planning and 
. development should be oriented. 

■ In the following paragraphs, we summcrisc the 
principal conclusions and recommendations contained 
in our report. 

Rnihvay Board 

The present arrangement by which the top execu- 
tive body, namely, the Railway Board, consisting of 
experienced railwaymen who have worked in various 
capacities and have gained an intimate and expert 
knowledge of the complex working of the railway 
system, functions as secretariat to the Minister, has 
stood the test of time. We ate of the opinion that in 
the interest of the railways, the present arrangements 
should not be changed. 

We are of the definite opinion that the Chairman, 
Railway Board, should be relieved of his functional 
responsibility to enable him to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the Board, etc. It is, therefore, necessary that 
an additional post of a member should be sanctioned. 

The Qiairman should be a railway man with com- 
prehensive knowledge and experience of railway work- 
ing. It is not necessary that he should be the senior 
most member of the Railway Board. An outstanding 
General-Manager of a Railway possessing the quali- 
ties should be equally eligible for this appoint- 
ment. 

We are of the opinion that Chairman should be 
consulted by the Railway Minister when he selects the 
Members of the Railway Board. 

There need be no embargo on the selection of a 
railway officer other than a General Manager for the 
post of Member, Railway Board, if he is exceptionally 
brilliant and his name is already included in the panel 
for General Managers. 


Important matters of policy, major decisions 
regarding development, investment, budgetary alloca- 
tion, etc., should be jointly discussed in the Board 
meeting. 

The Chairman should continue to have powers to 
overrule the Members of the Board. 

In our opinion differences between Member, Finan- 
ce, and the other members on financial matters 
should be discussed at the Board meetings and resolved 
there. 

The designation of the Financial Commissioner 
should be altered to Member, Finance, in line with that 
of the other members. 

In order to conform to the pattern obtaining in 
other Ministries, Additional Members of the Railway 
Board should be given the status of Ex-officio Addition- 
al Secretaries, and the Secretary and Directors of the 
Railway Board the status of Ex-officio Joint Secretaries 
to Government. 

The present tenure of the Chairman and Members 
of the Railway Board is five years but in practice no 
Chairman has held the office for more than three years. 
If need be, extension of service should be given to comp- 
lete the tenure of five years. There should, however, be 
no renewal of the tenure. 

While Railways will have to act within the frame- 
work of the constitution and the fundamental labour 
laws enacted from time to time, railways should not be 
fettered with modifications or circulars issued by other 
Ministries from time to time. 

The railway organisation is basically sound, but we 
cannot help observing that the authorities at the higher 
levels have been too much engrossed in details of minor 
importance, with the result that they do not get time 
enough to attend to the major issues. Much of it is 
due to questions raised by Members of Parliament, 
mostly on personal matters and the attention that has 
now be given to influential parties. 

Political interference with the day-to-day working of 
the railways is having a serious impact on the work load 
at all levels of the management and is undermining the 
discipline which is paramount importance for effici- 
ency and safety. We, therefore, consider it our duty 
to sound a note of warning that, unless the highest 
soverign body in the country, namely, Parliament, 
decides to observe a self-denying ordinance in respect 
of internal and routine matters, whatever the improve- 
ments we may suggest, are not likely to prove fruitful. 
If this highest authority lends its positive support to 
the efforts to tighten discipline, it would indeed be of 
immense value. 

Public opinion must be built up and conventions 
established to avoid interference in the day-to-day 
working of the railways. 
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We rrc Ih’.t ll c Gcne:.i1 Mar.n.c:.' ii«J no! 

K- pfr cn; ;;t t! e r:!:e:!nc> of !r.: Infornul f o.vuV.alKc 
r,f p.irliamen; (hn! are Iico! Iwice n 

Ti ; f iru!"- live li'-’ (nfornial Conojlia(i\c 

Cor::n’.::i.'; of rorii’.r!;cnt. tiic Naliornl Railway Users' 
Cor.oj’.ia'r-a Co jrcii. Zona! Railway Users' Council 
ani! !!;•: Doision.!! Railwav Users' Council should 
'ufTicc and no a.dJiiion ir nccd;J 

Rcr'c-eni.it'or.s rc.-ciscJ b;. the Ministers in regard 
to nrin’r runishrn.'n’.s, tr.insfeis, postings, promotions, 
etc., sl'.nuid be p.ts'eJ on to the railway authorities for 
dnpoi.il .and there should be no interference with the 
deci' on of the /ona! raiUsass. 

For .an clTicient and cITeetisc nianagcm;:'.!, it is 
.necessary that llie functions, responsibilities and 
powers .at the three lescls, namely, the Railway Board, 
the General Manager .and the Hivisional Superinten- 
dents or District OHicers sliould be defined as clearly as 
po'sib’o so that each of them may function in accord- 
ance With his assigned role and be accountable for 
what he docs. 

Consistent with the funelions, the Raihv.iy 
Board should delegate more powers to the zonal 
railways. 

There should be a periodical resiew of items of 
c.'trcnditure, lihc fuel and oil consumption, cost of 
repairs and maintenance, insentory control and other 
important matters by a Committee consisting of the 
Director, I in.mcc and Concerned Directors in the 
technical dircctoralci. Such a res icw should be placed 
before the full Board for their critical esamination. 

An oniecr-oricnted pattern of working has been 
.suggested and the R.iilw.iy Board should constitute an 
expert study team to go into this question. 

The Railway Board should not concern itself with 
loo much of details as to what happens on the 
railways. If too many details arc called for, a feeling 
of interference is apt to dilute the sense of responsibility 
in the minds of senior ofllcors on the railways. 

The Board should set up a Commiilce consisting of 
tlie Sccrctao' and three Directors to scrutinise the fist 
of returns and other information and the statements 
that arc now and again called for from the railways and 
curtail the list to tlie bare essentia! mfornialion required 
by the Board. 

To promote cfl'icicncy and a hciicr appreciation of 
problems of zonal r.iilwayc, oil'iccrs of the Railway 
Hoard Secretarial Sen’iee should be periodically deputed 
to the railways to gain first hand I nowledgc of svork in 
the field. 

The Railway Board and the General Managers 
should lake pood care to see tliat crery olficer in junior 


a.nd senior scales gels a fair share of cxpcric.nce of field 
work. It is not desimblc to allow younj enicers le 
rcm.-.in alinehed to the Headquarters or the Railway 
Board fisr a co.nsidcr.ib'y long time so as to desp.-iw 
them of field knowledge. 

‘k.-ri'liny of the prop.osals cmaniiiig fro.m eon.il 
railways and production units- should start with the 
Joint Director in the Railway Board— not anyone lower 
dossil. Any decision to turn down a railway’s pr.spe',.x! 
should be taken only by an ofliecr of not less than a 
Director’s status. All important cases should be 
brought to tlic notice of the me nber concerned. 

Ccrt.nin suggestion regarding the strength of oiliccrx 
in the Railisay Board arc given in Anncxurc Il'2. 

The R.iilw.iy Board does not seen to hive a icim of 
man.ngcmcnl service personnel to c.xaminc the various 
fields svhere economy is possible. The Fflicicncy 
Bureau in the Raihvay Board should be re-orga.niscJ 
under a capable and senior dincclor possessing an 
analytical mind, ft should have an economist, a statis- 
tician and an operational research expert in addition to 
the other technical ofiiccrs. 

Zonal Railways 

We h’jvc found that at present every Zonal General 
Manager is over-worked and too much engrossed in 
minor matters. A subsianiiai portion of the work 
arises out of mailers r.aiscd in parliament and references 
received from the Railway Board in connection with 
letters addressed by the Members of P.irliamcnt or 
influential parties to tlio Ministers, mostly on personal 
matters. 

Elimination of unnecessary references from the 
Raihvay Board has been emphasized. 

The labour problem is essentially .nn inlcrnal affair of 
the railways, but at limes intervention of higher autho- 
rities causes complications. It Is, therefore, suggested 
lh.at full opportiinily sliould be afforded to the General 
Managers to settle their own affairs, locally. 

Tile powers of General Managers should be suitably 
enhanced and covered by a revised 'negative' schedule, 
specifying only what they are not authorised to do. 
They should be authorised to delegate these powers 
suil.ably to lower authorities. 

We do not appreciate a position where a Head of the 
Department can refer a matter to the RailwMy Board 
against his General Manager's decision. We, there- 
fore, consider that this special privilege of the Financial 
z\dviscr should be wilhdr.iwn; and that, if the Financial 
Adviser and Chief Accounts OfFuer feels strongly that 
the subject matter on which lie lias been over-ruled will 
have wide repercussions on other railways, lie should 
request the General Manager to nuke a reference to the 
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Raitoy Board. In such circumstances, (he General 
Manacer should mate it a point to get the advice of the 
Board. 

Each General Manager should be asked to attend a 
special meeting with (he Board once every quarter of 
v-hen the Board should discuss with him the 
operational performance, financial results and other 
problems of importance pertaining to his railway, and 
jointly evolve methods for improvement. 

At the Zonal Railway Headquarters there are too 
many departmental heads reporting to the General 
Manaeer. ll'c do not consider if feasible to introduce 
a radical change in a well established and well tried out 
managerial pattern, particularly so, when such a change 
will add to the expenditure. \Vc recommend that major 
Heads of Departments may be designated as principal 
officers and they should directly report to the General 
Manager. Other Heads of D.epartmcnts will be atta'-hed 
to the different principal offices, with whom they have 
a close link. 

The arrangement proposed oh the Zonal railways 
will be more or less a replica of the Railway Board 
pattern, and there should therefore be no difficulty in 
Working to this managerial pattern on the zonal 
railways. 

The powers of Principal Officers, Heads of Depart- 
ments and Divisional Superintendents should also be 
reviewed so that they may suitably be enhanced with 
a view to give further relief to the General Manager. 

Much of the benefit accuring from a larger dele- 
gation of powers will be negatived unless the delegating 
authority insists on the delegated powers being e.\er- 
cised fully by the officers concerned and refuses to 
succumb to the temptation of giving unw'anted guidance 
and more so interfering w th the day-to-day work of the 
subordinate authorities. 

In the Pcrso.ancl Department, selection of officers 
for posting to the branch leaves much to be desired. The 
Chief Personnel Officer should see to it that only capa- 
ble officers are posted to the branch and that they have 
some continuity of tenure. 

In the Commercial Department also the quality of 
officers should be improved. The impression that we 
haie gained is that in most cases officers found wanting 
on the transportation side are transferred to the com- 
otcrcial. This is a wrong approach. Commercial 
'■ork is of a specialised nature and is extremely impor- 
tant for the development of traffic and giving satisfac- 
hon to the customer. 

llhile we do not suggest a complete separation of 

ocomrncrcia! and transportation cadres at this stage, 
consider that after the officers recruited to the 

-ss I service have gained sufficient experience in b.nth 

*5* depirtments for 6 to 7 years, an equitable di'stri- 
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bution should be made between the two departments 
by natural agreement between the Chief Operating 
Superintendent and the Chief Commercial Superintend 
dent. 

\Vc consider that for the time being, it will be wonh- 
whitc continuing the present system of combined 
recruitment from the Jamaipur (special class appren- 
tices) Training School as the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. After these officers have worked for about four 
or five years in both the departments, an equitable 
distribution should be made between the workshop 
cadre and the maintenance (Running) cadre, on the 
same lines as indicated in the case of transportation 
and commercial ofnccis. 

We consider that it will be worthwhile intensifying 
the check and supervision of fuel and oil consumption 
on the Railways. \Vc, therefore, suggest that the post of 
fuel officer should be up graded to that of a Deputy 
Chief Mechanical Engineer or major railways where 
the Deputy Chief Engineer (Running and Loco) is so 
pre-occupied that he cannot pay sufficient attention to 
this subject. 

Wc also suggest that assistant officers should be 
posted to regulate the storage and supply of diesel oil 
at the various depots. 

We consider that a separate Divisional Mechanical 
Engineer (Carriage and Wagon) should be posted practi- 
cally in every division . 

We suggest that a workshop employing about 2000 
workers should be placed under the charge of a Depuiy 
Chief Mechanical Engineer and bigger workshops under 
a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer of the grade of 
Divisional Superintendent. 

Generally speaking, the pattern which seems to 
have develop on railways provides every Deputy Chief 
with a senior scale offieer to assist him. This is not 
desirable. 

Problems requiring co.nsideraiion at the higher level 
should alone be referred to the headquarters by the 
divisions or the workshops and these should fas dealt 
with by the Head of the Department or his Deputy. Wc, 
therefore, think ihat ditarei investigation i> 
in this respect and som^ of the senior scale parts on the 
Headquarters may be reJuceJ. 

There should be a greater liaison with the press and 
a more informative publicity should be arranged. 

In all the Heavy Divisions there shoa’d b; a Deputy 
Chief Mechanical Engineer in place of a senior scale 
District Mechanical Engineer and Dy. COPS in place ot 
DOS. 

Witii the changes advocated bv us in the systc.-n ot 
working, it would appear reasonable to reduce the 
strength of senior scale officers in the Zonal head 
quarters and have a correspo.ading increase in their 
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strength in divisions, where the focus of supervision 
should be in future. 

An additional post of SiipcriiUcndcnt, Way and 
Works, in the Junior Administrative grade, should be 
created in heavy divisions to coordinate the work of the 
Divisional E.xccutivo Engineers; he should also have 
another senior scale officer to assist him for modernisa- 
tion of track maintenance and bridges. 

We recommend that the Northeast and Northeast 
Frontier Railways should also he divisionalised so that 
efficiency could be impi'ovcd. 

We do not consider that tlie creation of Deputy 
Divisional Superintendent's posts on some of the 
Divisions to assist the Divisional Superintendents is a 
satisfactory anangement. If the work load in a division 
is so heavy as to warrent relief, the best course is to 
divide it up territorially into two. It sliould be possible 
to work out bifurcation of divisions functioning from 
the same headquarters, without increase m the strength 
of clerical staff. 

As regards individual railways, our suggestions arc 
contained in the Annc.xuro life. 

Management Slriiclurc, Rceriiilmciit Training And Career 
Prospects. Etc. 

The present management siructure, wherein the 
topmost executives combine ilic managerial, secretarial 
and technical functions, is the most suited fora vast 
public sector undertaking like llic Railways. 

A continuous stream of liard working, enbient, 
honest and devoted railw.iymon has to be built up and 
this can be m de possible only if the railways at all 
levels arc well looked after, and are h ippy, contented 
can and look forward to their future witli confidence 
and satisfaction. 

From our visits to the headquarters of railways and 
other important centres of aciiviiy, as also from .a 
study of the representations received from the officer’s 
associations, we have gained an impression that there 
is a feeling of frusiralion amongst all categories of 
officers and the supervisory staff, which we arc afraid, is 
gradually undermining their morale. 

The present ratio of officers to staff in the major 
departments of the railways is scry low. compared witli 
other government departments. 

The percentage of posts in the Junior Administrative 
grades of Rs. 1300—1600 and above is low ;in the 
Railways ns compared with that in the other govern- 
ment departments. 

The emoluments normally drawn by officers of 
different lengths of service in the ni ijor departments on 
the Railways as compared with those drawn by officers 
in other government departments .arc lower. 

The bulk of the top students from universities seems 
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to prefer private industries and the public sector on the 
grounds of better p.ny, pcrquisitics and prospects and 
many of them even do not appear in the U.P s C 
c,xaminations. This is a cause for concern and step' 
should be taken to attract the best talent for the 
railways services. 

In order to maintain a ga.rd standard in the railway 
services, chances of promotion and the promotion of 
higher grades have to be substantially improved, since 
these seem to be the main reasons for candid.oies pro- 
ferring the other services. 

It is seen that persons who have joined tire railiv.iy 
service after passing the -competitive c.vaminations'in 
1947 arc still in the senior scale. Meanwhile, their 
contemporaries who had joined the oilier services arc 
appointed to higher posts. 

The senior scale on railways starts at Rs. 700, with a 
service of six years and under. \Vc recommend that the 
starting salaiy of the senior scale should be Rs. 900. 
The maximum of the grade and the incremental scale 
will remain as tlicy arc. 

Certain posts, in the Divisions should bo up- 
graded to Junior Administrative posts. By stren- 
gthening of the divisional organisations with a 
Junior Administrative officer for the major dcp.irt- 
ments, it will be possible to reduce to extent of 
references ncccs.sary to the headquarters office, which 
in turn can. in the course of time, reduce the sire of 
the ministerial staff in the hcndquariers office. 

Promotions to Junior Adminislralit'c grade are at 
present made by tire Railw.ay Board. The Railway 
Board’s powers to promote ofTtcers to the Junior 
Administrative posts may be delegated to the General 
Managers and this will reduce considerable work in the 
Railway Board. 

Tile responsibilities of n Dirnsional Superintendent 
arc very licavy and ol a complex and diversified nature. 
These responsibilities are in no way less than those of 
officers holding schedule ‘D’ appointments in the public 
sector. \Vc recommend that there should be only one 
grade for Divisional Superintendents and this should be 
Rs. ISOD — 100 — 2000 till such time as the p.ay of the 
heads of departments is revised upwards. 

The Federation of Railway olficcrs have represenled 
to us that the parity which previously c.xRted in llie 
scales of p,iy of Heads of Departments with that of 
Joint Secretaries to the Government of India, should 
be restored. While we do not propose to go into this 
question, this is brought to the notice of the govern- 
ment. 

The responsibilities of a General Manager on the 
Railways arc considered to be more than those of the 
Managing Director of even the largest public sector 
enterprise. Wliile Schedule *B’ scale for top management 
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posts in public sector undertakings, is Rs. 3000- 
125-3500, the pay of a General Manager on the 
Railways is fixed of Rs. 3000. Government may consider 
h ow best a parity with the public sector could be main- 
t ained in the case of General Manager, consistently with 
his responsibilities. 

We recommend that all Directors in the Railway 
Board should be placed in the same grade. 

■Wlrile the pay of the Chairman of some of the public 
sector undertakings in Schedule ‘A’ appointments is 
Rs. 3500-4000, the pay of the Chairman, Railway Board, 
who is the head of the largest industrial undertaking in 
the country, is only Rs. 3500. This is brought to the 
notice of the government. 

The weightago given to seniority for appointments 
to selection posts is sometimes quite disproportionate 
to merit. The posts of Divisional Superintendents, 
Heads of Departments, Principal Officers, General 
Managers, Members and Chairman of the Railway 
Board arc Key posts and considerable care should be 
exercised is selecting officers of outstanding merit for 
these posts. 

The Railways should establish a management deve- 
lopment programme like the one followed by the British 
Railways, for higher appointments. 

Confidential reports need to be more comprehen- 
sive and detailed so as to enable a proper appreciation 
of the officers work and ability being made, fn this 
connection the appraisal sheet used by the British Rail- 
ways may also be studied. 

A management development cell should be set up 
under the Secretary, Railway Board. 

The Railway Board should form separate panels to 
fill up vacancies during the course of the year for the 
posts of Divisional Superintendents and Principal 
Officers on the Railways. 

For the posts of General Managers, the Chairman, 
Railway Board should draw up a penal after discus- 
sions with other Members of the Board at a Board 
meeting. 

It is not desirable that there should be frequent 
transfers of key management personnel. We would 
emphasize the necessity of keeping officers in key 
posts long enough to enable them to grasp the 
intricacies and specialities of their particular assign- 
ments. 

For an organisation like the railways, there should 
be. adequate training facilities for railway officers at 
various stages of their career. 

We feel that some rationalisation of training facili- 
ties is needed. Before any further expansion is permit- 
ted either in the Baroda Staff College or the Poona 
School, the possibility of establishing a combined 
institution at Lucknow should be carefully looked into. 
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Deserving Class HI. employees should have oppor- 
tunities to rise to higher posts. Young men of merit 
should, therefore, be given opportunity for training and 
taking up special promotion courses and qualify them- 
selves by passing the prescribed tests for promotion to 
Class II. 

Ten per cent of the total number of posts in the 
Rs. 450—575 grade should have a minimum rising upio 
Rs. 700. In addition, one per cent of the total posts in 
the present Rs. 450—575 grade should be vested with 
honorary gazetted rank. 

The Railway Board should periodically review that 
further improvements in the avenues of promotion of 
Class HI and IV staff can be effected. 

It is necessary to determine the categories and 
number of staff that are likely to be rendered surplus 
on individual railways and as to how best they could be 
absorbed in alternative employment, after suitable 
training. For this purpose, special training programmes 
should be started. 

To the extent that future developmental works will 
require additional officers, temporary offieers should be 
absorbed on a permanent basis. 

Twenty five per cent of the vacancies that arise in 
Class III and IV posts should be filled by the General 
Managers from amongst the sons of railway employees. 

A system of merit marks for good work, some what 
on the lines of the Brown System of Disciplines may be 
considered. 

VVe consider that periodical transfers of staff who 
come into contact with public upset the morale as also 
the loyalty of staff and only if there are specific proved 
complaints should such transfers be ordered, taking 
into consideration all aspects of the work of the 
employees. 

Special care should be taken in respect of recrait- 
ment and trainmg of personnel offieers. The Personnel 
Branch on Railways should be placed on a footing 
similar to other major Departments of the Railways. 
Personnel Officers should not be changed frequently. 

Operation 

The density of freight traffic on the Indian Railways, 
which is fairly high, compares favourably with that in 
advanced countries. 

Judged from the figures of freight traffic and the 
high density of passanger traffic and an out-moded 
signalling and communication system which remains 
frequently ineffective, the performance of Indian Rail- 
ways is decidedly impressive. 

Lawlessness, to which the Indian Railways are an 
easy prey, has been a great handicap. 

The demand for additional suburban trains, which 
could not be reasonably fulfilled, was pressed home by 
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resortinc to stoppage of trains. 

Governments at the Centre and in the States should 
anplv their minds as to how the public opinion may be 
mobilised with a view to tackling this law and order 


Rersons for dpDp in wngon kilomelrcs on the Cent- 

ral Northern, Southern and Western Railways arc 

anrivsed. , ,, 

Cruses which have led to drop in wagon kilometres 
per wacon day are remediable and Railways should take 
effective steps to remove them. 

W< do not favour a large cushion of wagons and 
consider that the objective should be to meet the un- 
foreseen fluctuations of traffic by better utilisation of 
wagons and better methods of chasing. 

As regards heavy foodgrains movements, no railway 
system can allow its wagons to be utilised as Store 
House nor can storage be provded in goods sheds for 
a large volume of foodgrains. The Food Ministry 
or the Food Corporation should arrange to provide 
stornge godowns or silos to hold buffer stocks. Coal 
dumps should be created to even out the requirement 

of wagon. , , , 

The maisballing of wagons for the farthest point, 
consistent with the availability of traffic, should be 

aimed at. , 

Continuous study should be made to eliminate 
stoppage of goods trains or the hold up of wagons at 
intermediate points. 

Important and key yards should be well equipped 
and preferabU mechanised. 

The object should be to centralise the m.irshalling 
work at the key yards located close to the points of 
origin of traffic. 

A considerable empty haulage of wagons to the 
ports and transhipment points w.as involved m the food 
movements, which app.ircitly contributed to drop in 
the percentage of loaded nuvvcment. A close watch 
should be maintained on empty haulage and average 
wagon loads. 

It will be noticed that the performance of stream 
engines has deteriorated. The problem is cwcntially one 
of Increasing the speeds of trains and judicious schedul- 
ing of slower services. 

The tendency to keep a large number of engines in 
circulation than actually required is uneconomical and 
should be discouraged. 

Diesel and electric locomotives should give an output 
of 700 kms. per day per engine on line. 

To ensure efficient maintenance of electric engines, 
a closer officer-oriented supervision by e.xperienccd 
electrical engineers is necessary'. 

The hauling capacities of different types of engines 
for different services should be reviewed by the Railway- 


Board and their allocation should be made so as (o 
produce the maximum output. 

It is noticed that speeds of trains hauled by steam 
engines have gone down npprcciablv. Compared with 
the best results obtained in 1960-61, the present 
results indicate a drop of 3.4 kilometres which constitu. 
tes IS.l. 

The average speed of diesel or electric trains falls in 
the range of 17 to 26 kms per hour. 

Since the maximum permissible speed of four-wheelers 
is 45 miles (67.5 kms.) an hour, the scheduled speed 
of goods trains should be raised to this level, in 
particular of trains that arc hauled by electric or diesel 
engines. 

The Railway Bo.ard should examine whether ordina- 
rily four-whrclcr brakevans could be allowed to run at 
SO kms. per hour on trains consisting exclusively of 
logic stock that full advantage o’’ dieselisation or electri- 
fication and bogie stock may be obtained. 

Wc consider that disbanding of the Hot Boxes 
Organisation in the Railway Board was premature. 

It should be the Railway's aim to ach'evc an average 
speed of 25 to 30 miles an hour for diesel and electric 
trains on the broad gauge, which mav be further impro- 
cd when maximum permissible speed goes beyond the 
existing limit of 45 M.P.H. 

Wc feel that the metre gauge problem should be 
viewed from a different standpoint. If the large popula- 
tion of these areas is to be gainfully cmplovcd. indust- 
rialisation is imperative. Wc must, therefore, improve 
the r.-iilvvmysvstcm in these areas so that industrialists 
may not be inhibited from establishing new industries. 
In addition the stratagic value of these s.vstom5 for 
national security should also be fully taken note of. 
The entire Himajayan border is now vuinerable. So 
is the Rajasthan border with Pakistan. These areas are 
served by the metre gauge and so is the coastal belt in 
the South. 

The cost of operation per ton km. on the metre 
gauge is'5.42 naisc as against 3.30 paise on the broad 
gauge. The disjv.arity in the cost of operation, coupled 
with tlic future prospects and social needs, are pointers 
in favour of conversion of the metre gauge into broad 
gauge. Wc recommend that annual investment of 
about Rs. 10 crores should be set apart for this purpose 
so that about 200 kms. may be converted yearly. 
Judging both from commercial and strategic angles, vve 
consider tliat the following sections merit consideration 
for conversion to broad gauge : 

(a) Bara uni — Kaeihar, 

(b) Barabanki—Oonda— Gorakhpur— Ch.apra— 
Barauoi, 

(c) Bha'inda—Suratgarh— Bikaner, 

(d) Cochin— Trivandrum— Tuticorin, 
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(e) Viramgam— Okha. 

The Railways and Port authorities should maintain 
close coordination and work in concert so that traffic 
may be move freely.' 

In our opinion, wagon holding inside the Port area 
should not normally exceed 2 to 2 and a half times the 
total incoming and outgoing traffic. 

Civil Engineering 

In view of the increasing expenditure year by year, 
it is very necessary that modern techniques and improv- 
ed methods for maintenance are adopted not only to 
effect economy in expenditure but also to maintain the 
assets in a satisfactory state of repair, under steadily 
incre.asing density of traffic. 

Better track standards h.ive to be adopted now on 
account of the additional strain on the permanent way 
brought about by the use of the more powerful diesel 
and electric locomotives and he.avicr bogies and other 
types of wagons. 

Both from the economic and operational point of 
view, the Railways should pursue vigorously their 
programme of track strengthening and track moderni- 
sation. 

We find that the Railway Board has recently issued 
directives to the various zonal railways that the avail- 
able funds should bo utilised for ballasting the trunk 
routes and main lines in preference to branch lines. 
This is a move in the right direction and we hope that 
with the steps taken by the Railway Board to rationalise 
the specification for stone ballast, adequate supplies will 
become available and that ballasting programmes will 
go ahead quickly and purposefully. 

It is found that the life of even the creosoted soft 
wood sleepers is only about 8 to 10 years and in some 
loca'itics even less and this leads to frequent renewals 
and disturbing of track bed which then takes consider- 
able time to- settle down. The intake of soft wood 
sleepers should, therefore, be restricted only to such 
quantities as can be properly creosoted. 

Experience has shown that CST-9 (Cast Iron) 
slejpers have also to be removed on certain heavy den- 
sity routes in less than twenty years and in addition are 
not suitable for track circuiting and automatic signal- 
ling. Therefore, the Railways have to go in for con- 
. Crete sleepers in a big way and we suggest that they 
should draw up a programme for an annual relaying of 
at least 150 miles with concrete sleepers on the trunk 
routes, progressively increasing the pace, as the avail- 
ability of concrete sleepers increases. 

We understand that a stage has now been reached 
when concrete sleepers can-be expected to go into pro- 
duction during the course of the present year. We also 
understand that a great advance has been made by the 


Research, tiesigns and Standards Organisation in d;ve- 
loping a new type of elastic fastening. 

The use of long welded rails and concrete sleepers 
should provide an ideal solution to many track pro- 
blems. 

In foreign countries where directed mtintcnancc has 
been in operation, considerable economies have been 
effected and, at the same time, improved track condi- 
tions achieved. It is understood that the Railway 
Board has taken steps to introduce directed mainten- 
ance as an experimental measure on one of their trunk 
routes. 

The Railw.ays have made a beginning in regard to 
machine maintenance and measured shovel packing. 
Since satisfactory results have been reported, these 
methods should be extended to cover the important 
trunk routes as early as possible. 

It is quite possible that with the adoption of new 
methods of maintenance, the employment potential in 
the category of gangmen may be somewhat reduced, 
but considering the economies and the increased ave- 
nues of promotion that will result for this category of 
staff, it is hoped th.at there will be no opposition to the 
introduction of such improved methods. 

It appears essential that there should be a Track 
Cell attached to each railway. The Track Cells must 
make comprehensive plans to make an efficient and 
regular use of the welding plants, track maintenance 
machines, ultrasonic flaw detectors and all the available 
track recording cars. 

Simultaneously with the adoption of improved 
methods of track maintenance, Railways should also 
take steps to rehabilitate weak formatio is on same of 
the important routes. 

Mechanical Engineering-Repair And Maintenance Of 
Rolling Stock 

In the context of the changing ptitternof holdings 
and the growing dieselisation and electrification, the 
whole problem of the maintenaice and periodical over- 
haul of rolling stock has to be reviewed so that the work 
of rolling stock repairs may be redistributed mote 
rationally amongst the various workshops. 

Existence of about 4S mechanical workshops on the 
railways has led to multiplication of repair arrangements 
multiplicity of costly equipment and a diffused stocking 
of spare parts and materials which inevitably builds up 
inventories. 

We consider that it is high time that workshop re- 
organization is taken up with sufficient forethought re- 
organisation and coordinated planning to obtain opti- 
mum results. 

Mr. Michael Dehm, Director of Productivity, 
German Federal Railways, examined the working of the 
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repair workshops of the Indian Railways in 1958, and 
made certain valuable suggestions, and wo consider 
that this report should be quickly examined and imple- 
mented to the extent found feasible. 

The modern trend in foreign countrie.s is to delink the 
operating units from repair workshops and to introduce 
centralised control over them. Wo recommend that 
the Railways should follow this pattern and, to 
start with, the Kanchrapara and Kharagpur workshops 
should be placed under the control of the General 
Manager, Chiltaranjan Locomotive Works and the 
General Manager, Diesel Locomotive Works, respec- 
tively. 

Advance planning should be made to make use of 
suitable steam loco workshops, which will be released as 
a result of dieschsation and electrification for the pur- 
pose of doing P O.H. to coaching stock and wagons and 
thereby the need for putting up new workshops for this 
purpose nwy bo obviated. 

Some of the smaller steam locomotive shop.s that 
may bo found surplus should be disposed of. 

Wherever electrification and dicselisaiion have pro- 
ceeded substantially, the question of closuic of some of 
the steam sheds should be pursued with urgency on a 
rational basis. 

The staff strength for the maintenance of steam 
locomotives on the Railw.ays should also bo progres- 
sively adjusted in relation to the degree of utilisation of 
those locomotives. 

Any proposal for new diesel sheds should be viewed 
With caution and if practices in countries like the U.S.A. 
arc any guide, it should be our endeavour to manage 
with as few diesel sheds as possible. 

In respect of day-to-day problems of maintenance of 
the rolling stock on the zonal railways, we suggest that 
work study teams should bo periodically constituted to 
visit and make a detailed investigation of the work that 
is being done in the loco sheds and sick lines with a 
view to improving the methods and clfecting economy 
and clficicncy. 

We recommend that all the work connected w.lli the 
maintenance of electric locomativcs and the electrical 
components of diesel locos should be centralised under 
one authority, who may be redesi mated as the Chief 
Traction Engineer. A stage for this rcdcsignation would 
be reached when the present Chief Mechanical Engineer 
is relieved of his workshop responsibilities. The Chief 
Electrical Engineer will then only be responsible for the 
maintenance of fixed assets and supply and distribution 
of power. The Chief Traction Engineer may be a 
Mechanical or an Electrical Engineer. 

It will be necessary to build up a cadre of Traction 
Engineers with knowledge of both the mcchaniea! and 
electrical branches. For this purpose, graduates who 


are recruited through the U.P.S.C. as also the special 
class apprentices trained in Jamalpur, should be given 
an intensive course, during their period of training, in 
the maintenance of all the three typos traction, namely 
steam, diesel and electric. 

The costing technique in vogue in the workshops 
should be improved and brought on par with the 
procedure followed in the Chiltaranjan Locomotive 
Works. 

With the rationalisation, which has been proposed 
it should be possible to introduce batch consisting for 
identical types. 

Signalling And Tcic-Communications 

With the steady increase that is taking place in the 
number of sections that arc being dicsolised and clcctri- 
ficd, the provision of .automatic signalling on such 
sections will result in improved operation. 

We recommend that the Railways should embark 
upon a long term integrated plan for the modernization 
of their signalling. 

We arc satisfied that the indigenous manufacture 
of modern signalling equipment in the country is 
practicable and suggest that the Rai!w.iy Board 
should make very early arrangements for its manufac- 
tutc. 

The Research, Designs and Standards Organization 
should lake cITectivc steps to develop research with a 
view to evolving improved designs for the signalling 
equipment needed by the Railways. 

An annual plan for the modernization of signalling 
li.ns been suggcsicd. 

We arc glad to learn that automatic train control 
equipment is being installed on the Scaldah— Burdwan 
and Gaya— Moghal Sarai sections of the Eastern Rail- 
w.iy. With the increasing density of traffic and speed 
of trains, it is very necessary to have this safety device 
installed on important sections where density is heavy, 
speeds arc high. 

We suggest that the electrical control arrangements 
should be devised for the operation of out-lying points 
to cjllicry sidings so as to eliminate the existing time- 
consuming arrangements for their manual operation by 
the use of keys. 

The Railways should embark quickly on an intensive 
programme for the training of existing staff. 

An olficiont communication system is an essential 
prerequisite to the proper regulation and control of 
movement of traffic. 

Large scale theft of copper wires is aficcling the 
railways’ communication system. 

Railways should undertake a crash programme of 
replacement of copper wires by ACSR conductors so 
that the problem of theft can be minimised. 
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An extensive micro-wave network connecting the 
railway headquarters and principal operational points 
will lead to efBcient operation and control. The Rail- 
ways have now launched a scheme for such a micro- 
wave network, which we suggest should be executed 
during the ensuring plan. 

With a better tele-coramunication system and wagon 
control programme, quicker transit and better service 
to the customers will be possible. 

Limitations of finance should not stand in the 
way of providing an efficient communication system for 
the Railways. 

Railway Safety 

The progress made in the implementation of the 
Railway Accidents Committee’s recommendations are 
given in para 9.03 of this report. 

Railway Board have not accepted 22 recommenda- 
tions and the broad categories into which these 22 
recommendations fall are given in para 9.04 of this 
report. 

The reasons given by the Railway Board for not 
accepting these 22 recommendations arc given in 
Annexure IX/9. 

Considering the paramount need for improving the 
discipline on the Railways, recommendations contained 
in items 50,62 and 65 are very vital and we suggest that 
the Railway Board should re-examine them once again 
for implementation. 

While there has been improvement in the percentage 
of staff who attended refresher course out of those who 
are due to attend, we feel that the Railways should 
take vigorous steps to improve the percentage still 
further. 

We suggest that the Psycho Technical Cell attached 
to the Railway Board’s Office should make a study of 
the personality characteristics of drivers and station 
masters, who have been involved in collisions and see 
whether any pattern emerges in regard to their recruit- 
ment, their age groups or their educational standard, 
which may point to the need for remedial steps. 

We have gone through some of the inquiry reports 
on the recent collisions and we find that even on sec- 
tions where track circuiting or automatic signalling has 
been provided, collisions have taken place because of 
the failure of the human element. This shows the 
paramount need for the staff to be vigilant and for the 
continuance of the safety drive in all directions. 

One of the reasons for the incidence of human lapses 
leading to accidents is the standard of discipline at 
xnrious levels. 

In the interest of the safety of the travelling public, 
it will be an appropriate step to exclude railway emp- 
loyccs connected with the safe running of trains from 


thepurviewofArticles 311 of the Constitution, so tint 
disciplinary action can be swift in the case of those who 
cause accidents and loss of human life. 

We recommend a system similar to the “Brown” 
system of discipline in force on the Canadian Pacific 
System for use on the Indian Railways. 

A feeling is prevalent among the staff that even if 
they do not work satisfactorily, they can get away with 
it either lightly or altogether by taking advantage of 
the dilatory procedures or by bringing outside influence. 

It is not suggested that the recent spate of accidents 
is entirely due to a fall in discipline standard, but w’e 
cannot completely rule out this factor from our con- 
sideration. 

It has to be impressed on the staff and officers that 
they should adopt constitutional methods to get their 
grievances redressed and should not try to enlist the 
support of an outside agency for this purpose. 

The existence of multiplicity of rival unions in the 
Railways with supervisory and other staff drawn into 
their fold as office bearers creates unhealthy tendencies 
amongst the office-bearers and active workers of the 
unions. We reiterate the recommendations of the 
Railway Accidents Committee that senior supervisors 
should be debarred from becoming office-bearers of the 
unions. We urge the unions not to take up an agita- 
tational approach in staff matters including individual 
cases but to settle matters with the administration 
through constitutional means available to them. 

Research, Designs And Standards Organisation 

The future of the Indian Railways lies in moderni- 
sation and introduction of improved techniques for 
efficient operation and for greater safety. The Research, 
Designs and Standards Organisation has, therefore, a 
very important part to play. 

Functions of the R.D.S.O. have since been enlarged 
and diversified on the lines suggested by the Railway 
Accidents Committee. 

The R.D.S.O. has to function as technical adviser to 
the Raihvays and thus its activities span the entire field 
of railway engineering. 

For some time, the Central Baard of Railway 
Research has been meeting only once a year. We have 
seen the minutes of some of its meetings. Wc are con- 
strained to remark that there has been a gradual falling 
of the attendance of out side members and often only 
representatives, who are not high up in the profession, 
are sent. On the whole, the deliberations of the Central 
Board ofRailway Research lead us to suggest that its 
working and that of its Sub-Committees should be 
revitalised. 

While the programme of research and its priorities 
should be laid down by the Railway Board and the 
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C.B.R.R,, set up for the purpose, the Director General, 
Research, Designs and Standards Organisation should 
not be restrained from undertaking any work on his 
own. 

It is necessary that the work of tlie R.D.S.O., as a 
whole, should be periodically reviewed by the Railway 
Board in great detail. The Committee found that 
recently the whole Board visited the Research, Designs 
and Standards Organisation and spent considerable time 
in assessing liic work and giving guidance on the spot. 

We have been disappointed to note that the first 
review of the activities of the R.D.S.O. to Parliament 
did not contain any worthwhile evaluation of the 
research activities of the R.D.S O. made by the Central 
Board of Railway Research or bv the Railway Board. 
We recommend that a suitable evaluation technique 
should be developed and the Central Board of Railway 
Research should comment on the activities of the 
R.D.S.O. and its evaluation. This review should then 
be placed before the Parliament once in three years with 
the Railway Boards Comments. 

It would be advantageous if a highly qualified mathe- 
matician, an industrial chemist, and a physicist, who is 
a specialist in electronics are appointed in the 
Research, Designs and Standards Organisation as early 
as possible. With their knowledge and e.xpcrience in 
fundamental research they will supplement the 
applied research work undertaken by the Railway 
Engineers. 

As the activities are further enlarged, the Railway 
Board should unhesitatingly increase the strength of 
technical officials as required. In respect of non-techni- 
cal personnel, the Railway Board should c.'taminc 
whether there is need for such a large number in the 
R.D.S.O. as at present. 

In the matter of equipment, the R.D.S.O. docs not 
compare well with the institutions abroad. The 
R.D.S.O. should therefore, take steps to build up the 
necessary equipment for the promotion of research. 

The R.D.S.O. has to develop further its laboratories 
and equipment, and it should build up its cadre of 
expert research personnel. Unless this is done, technical 
development in various fields on the railway will be 
handicapped particularly when very little railway 
c.xpenise is available in the country outside the 
railways. 

Certain lines, on which the attention of the 
R.D.S.O. should be directed, have been emphasized in 
para 10.11 of this report. 

It should be the policy of the Railway Board to 
invite foreign experts fro.n other countries to visit (he 
R.D.S.O. and to exchange ideas with them and review 
the lines on wliich investigations are being done. 
Notable scientists in India should be requested to visit 


the R.D.S.O. 

The Documentation and Publication Section needs 
greater attention. This Section should be placed under 
a technically Competent Joint Director. 

Staffing is an extremely important problem, as the 
progress depends entirely upon the quality of the 
personnel employed. Only such Railway men, as possess 
a special optitude and acumen for research work should 
be selected. 

As regards (he Directors and other officers and staff 
the Director General R.D.S.O. should be allowed 
sufficient discretion to pick up suitable personnel who 
should be readily spared by the Railways. 

Continuity of tenure in an organisation of this 
nature is of prime importanre. The question ofseniority 
and emoluments should not hamper the research organi- 
sation in recruiting the best talent available and gettins 
the best out of them. 

We suggest that successful research workers may be 
allowed extension of service up to the age of sixty yean 
and that in special cases they may even be allowed to 
continue beyond this age. 

Wc would like to emphasize that even though due 
care may have been taken in making the first selection, 
the work of selected personnel should be carefully 
watched from the start and any one found unsuitable 
should be promptly returned. 

There should be a periodical review once in three years 
of the work of every individual engaged in research and 
allied activities in the R.D.S.O. so as to assess whether 
the standard of his work merits any incentive. Such' a 
procedure already exists in the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Wc note the recommendation of the Railway Acci- 
dents Committee that there should be continuity in the 
(enure of the Director General, R.D.S.O. We regret 
that this recommendation has not been heeded to. We 
urge that the policy advocated by the Railway Accidents 
Committee should be implemented in future. 

Necessary facilities for the proper training of the 
research personnel so as to promote their knowledge of 
advanced scientific and technical subjects should be 
made available. 

It is inappropriate that any technical recomareida- 
lion or proposal of tha R.D.S.O. should be examined' 
and commented upon by any one lower in rank than a 
Director in the Railway Board. 

Wc consider that it will be prudent to widen the 
scope of the consultancy work that is being taken up by 
the R.D.S.O. 

We reiterate the recommendation of the Railway 
Accidents Committee that it should be the Research, 
Designs and Standards Organisation who should certify 
new designs of locomotives and tolling stock. _The 
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Research, Designs and Standards Organisation is well 
equipped for this purpose,’ and, therefore, there is no 
point in having an overlap of functions between 'the 
R.D.S.O. and the Commissioner of Railway Safety. 

In the mailer of prescribing standards, it should be 
the R.D.S O. that should advise the Railway Board and 
not the Commissioner of Railway Safety. 

The technical expertise of the R.D.S.O. and its 
status as a technical consultant and the top railway 
research organisation should be built up by adopting 
the policies suggested in earlier paragraphs. We hope 
that in this manner, the R.D.S.O. can earn recognition 
not only in this country but abroad also. 

Stores Organisation 

The annual procurement of railway stores through 
the Director-General, Supplies and Disposals comes to 
about Rs. 100 to 120 crores. As per the existing pro- 
cedure, Railways are dependent on the Director 
General, Supplies and Disposals for supply of even 
essential items required for maintenance, delay in the 
supply of which holds up at times operations in the 
workshops and in the field. 

We consider that all items of stores, which are pur- 
chased only by the Railways and not by other govern- 
ments, for example, items like rolling stock components, 
track fittmgs and tools, train lighting equipment, 
electric traction equipment and signalling equipment, 
should be taken over from the central procurement 
agency by the Ministry of Railways. 

. With he acceptance of our suggestion, some addi- 
tional purchase work will devolve on the Stores 
Organisation and the Railways. We suggest that as far as 
possible this work should be passed on to the zonal 
railways, the Railway Board only bringing about the 
necessary co-ordination. 

We consider that the system of inventory control 
should be modernised. The inventory holdings on the 
railways arc of the order of Rs. 140 crores, which is 
considered high. Effective steps should be taken for 
bringing down this inventory. 

Certain modifications and streamlining of stores 
procedures have been suggested in paras 11.11 to 
11.14 of this report. 

Railnay Protection Force 

It is evident that the Railway Protection Force has 
not been eficctive cnougli and the results have not been 
commensurate with the large annual expenditure of over 
Rs. 9 crores incurred on maintaining it. 

The General Manager, as the head of the zonal 
railway, should have effective control on the Railway 
Protection Force. It has to be appreciated that the 
Railway Protection Force is essentially a service oi^ni- 


sation for the Railways. 

The Chief Security Officer should bo placed under 
the effective control of the General Manager. Tlie 
appeal against the orders of the Chief Security Officer 
should be delt with by the General Manager. 

The Security Officers and Assistant Security Officers 
in the divisions should take orders from the Divisional 
Superintendent. The Divisional Superintendent should 
wite (he confidential reports of the Security Officers 
and Assistant Security Officers functioning under him 
and them forsvard them lO the Chief Security Officer. 

In the railway workshops, the officers of the Railway 
Protection Force should be responsible to the works 
Manager. 

The problem of thefts and pilferages constitutes an 
important cause of diversion of high rated traffic to the 
road despite favourable rail freights. The remedy lies 
in R.P.F. Officers and staff working in close liaison with 
the Operating and Commercial Officers. 

Role Of Vigilance Department 

It is considered that the present practice of refer- 
ring the enquiry reports on complaints against officers 
to the Central Vigilance Commission should continue. 

The departure from the Kriplani Committees recom- 
mendation in the matter of consulting the concerned 
heads of departments is not a desirable charge. 

A comparison of the number of complaints enquired 
into and punishment inflicted after the present Vigilance 
Org nisation came into existence with that of the posi- 
tion prior to it shows that although a larger number of 
enquiries were instituted against officers, the number of 
cases in which punishments were inflicted was fnucli 
less. 

Since serious consequences follow the institution of 
a vigilance enquiry, it is necessary that the initial 
screening of the complaints should be done thoroughly 
so as to avoid innocent staff being involved in these 
enquiries. 

We recommend (hat the arrangements suggested 
in the Kriplani Committees recommendations should be 
restored. 

We consider that it is inappropriate for a judicial or 
a quasi-judicial body like the Vigilance Organisation to 
have informers, i.c. spies. Action taken against the 
complaints who make false complaints or give false 
information appears inadequate. 

It would be desirable if the C.B.I. conce.ntratcd on 
the types of cases mentioned in para 13.10 (a to dj of 
this report. 

The vigilance organisation should work in sueli a 
manner that bona-fide actions are not questioned. 
Uninte'’national lapses, errors of judgement or matters 
arising out of exercise of discretionary powers where 
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evidence is IccUns should be left to the care of the 
.'“rartmcntal authorities. 

The General Manager and his heads of departments 
have a leading role to play in prevention of corruption 
and nothing should be done which may create on 
impression in their minds that they have been relieved 

cTtWs responsibility or that it has to any extent been 

diluted. In fact they should be judged by their success 
in keeping down corruption. i 

Tire problem of prevention of corruption should be 

incklcd on the following lines ; _ _ 

(i) strong public opinion should be built agam^t 


corruption. . 

(ii) Anonymous and pseudonymous complaints 
should not be taken up for enquiry. In respect of signed 
complaints, the bona-fidcs of the complaints should be 
first established. 

(iii) People should be appointed to the high posts 
in the Railways only after making sure about their 
honesty and competence. When once selected and 
appointed they should be trusted and made responsible 
fairly and suarely for weeding out corrupt persons. 

(iv) The contents of a complaint should not be 
viewed in isolation without considering the full circum- 
stances of the case and also the reputation and past 
performance of the person against whom the complaint 
has been made. 

It is only the head of the department who can 
examine these complaints in the above perspective and 
can tender advice as to the course of action. Vigilance 
officers should, therefore, invariably consult the head of 
the departmint of the Controlling Officer. 

(v) In the event of difference of opinion between 
the Chief Vigil.nnee Officer and the hetd of the depart- 
ment, the ease should be referred to the General 
Manager, whose decision, whether an enquiry is to 
proceed against a Class II, III or IV staff or not, should 
be final. C.nses of Class I ofTicers should be referred to 
the Railway Baard, where the Board Member should be 
consulted whether an enquiry is to proceed. 

(vi) A monthly statement of the complaints .against 
officers which have been filed after preliminary scrutiny 
should be sent to the Chief Vigilance Commissioner for 
his information and any instructions received from him 
for pursuing any of these ease, should invariably be 
complied with. 

(vii) Action must bo taken in all eases against the 
5 ources or the complaints who have falsely implicated 
a r.nilway offieial. 

(viii) C-ascs of alleged misuse of discretionary powers 
should be left to be handled by the concerned executive 
authorities. 

(ix) In eases where real corruption or corrupt 
practices arc involved, the vigilance mceainery sbpuld 


function swifl/ and punishment should be sirinceat 
particularly in the eases of officers. '' ’ 

The size of the Vigilance O.-ganisa'.ion on the 
R.ailways, as shown in the fable in para 1?.09, is dcfl". 
rilcly top heavy and has no parallel in any other 
Ministry including the Defence Ministry. 

It is considered that there is no necessity to have an 
officer of the rank of Director General in the Raihvav 
Board for vigilance work. The present vigilance orea. 
nisation should be converted into a directorate. 

There is no need for such a large number of Deputv 
Directors in the Vigilance Directorate. 

It is considered that unless the administration has 
reasons to think that the continued stay of a p.inicuhr 
person at a certain place is undesirable, there should 
be no need to transfer stafl'just as a matter of course 
every three years, because this causes personal hard ship 
and dislocation of children's education. 

As regards the set-up on the Railways, we consider 
that not more than two or three senior scale offia'rs 
should be ear-marked specifically for the vigilance work. 
The senior Deputy General Manager should continue to 
be in overall charge of the vigilance work, but he should 
consult the heads of departments on complaints 
pertaining to the officers and staff working under them. 

The C.B.I. or the S.P.E. should also consult the 
General Manager or the Railway Board as the ease may 
be before starting an investigation on their own. If 
there is difference of opinion between them whether an 
enquiry should proceed or not, the c.nse may be referred 
to the Central Vigilance Commission whose decision 
would bo final. 

Finance And Accounts Department 

It has been represented by certain railway adminis- 
trations that the general principle of the Accounts 
Officer being a friendly critic is more or less set at 
naught at the lower levels because of lack of apprecia- 
tion by the letter of their proper role. The correct 
attitude to be adopted by the Finance and the Executive 
officers in dealing with the financial problems needs to 
be re-emphasized. The attitude of tlie financial officers 
should be to help the executive and to asold being 
meticulous. Similarly, the executive officers on their 
p.art should give due consideration to the financial 
advice and if a di.Tercnce of opinion still persists, the 
mattter should be referred to the higher level for a 
decision. 

There is an urgent need for a major change in the 
role assigned to the Finance and Accounts Officers 
of the Railways. These officers have a great part to 
play in rendering advice to the General Managers and 
the executive officers on matters concerning economy, 
opera.ing efficiency nnd the overall finances of the 
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Railways. The' meticulous scrutiny of individual small 
proposals already approved and sanctioned irrespective 
of the magnitude of these individual matters should not 
receive much attention of the Finance and Accounts 
Officers. Their energy should be concentrated on items 
like ; 

(a) Performance budgetting, 

(b) Effecting economy and overall efficiency, 

(c) Detailed examination of major schemes. 

For performance budgetting, adequate costing data 
should be available and for this purpose it will be neces- 
sary to develop norms of dependent cost for operation. 
Once these norms have been prescribed, the increase in 
operating expenditure required for incorporation in the 
budget. 

The top executive should have a clear picture of the 
increase in expenditure due to various factors and where 
■the expenditure is disproportionate to the output, steps 
should be taken to investigate and take remedial 
measures. 

Performance budgetting can be successfully carried 
•out only if the accounting and costing systems are 
improved, and the flow of information from the various 
points of Railways to the Divisions and the head- 
quarters of the Railways is prompt and up-to-date. 
■These points should engage immediate attention of the 
financial administration on the railways. 

We consider that there is an urgent need for the 
Railway Board to set up a Committee of export Railway 
Officers to review the various provisions contained in 
the Accounts, General and Engineering Codes and to 
modify them to suit the efficient functioning of the 
Railways. The size of operations on the Railways has 
increased enormously and the costs have gone up. 
Therefore, to have'the same scale of checks and counter- 
checks and booking of expenditure as was required in 
the thirties is not suitable in the present circumstances. 
There is therefore, need for a new concept and revision 
of the various code rules. 

We recommend that the various procedural orders 
issued from time to time should also bo the subject 
matter of examination by a Committee along with 
various codes for evolving a simplified set of rules. 

Market Research And Development, Customer Satis- 
faction And Rail Rond Co-ordio.'ition 

During the last few years, high rated commodities 
like cotton goods, manufactured articles, sugar etc., 
have gone to the road in increasing quantities, leaving 
•the r.ailways to handle bulk traffic like coal, iron ore 
•etc. 

For improving the finance of the Railways, it is 
■necessary that more and more high-rated traffic is won 
back to the.Railways. 
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Railways arc also facing road competition on long 
distance routes particularly where broak-of-gauge tran- 
shipment poses a problem. 

When comparing investments for augmenting capa- 
city cither in Railways or Road Services, it should be 
borne in mind that the Railways, as a common carrier 
can not refuse any particular commodity, whereas 
individual truck owners can pick and choose, which 
places the Railways in a disadvantageous position. If, 
therefore, traffic increases and rail facilities remain 
inadequate, the high rated commodities, which are 
more suspectible to diversion, will go to the roads and 
this will weaken the financial position of the railways. 

Some of the reasons which militate against the 
traffic being won over by the railways are mentioned in 
para 15.03 of this report. 

The prime consideration of the Comm'jrcial Depart- 
ment of the Railways should be to give customer 
satisfaction. Claims should be settled promptly and in 
a business like manner so that occasions for re-opening 
the claims may be rare. Two of the chief rca'ons for 
claims are mis-dispatch of wagons and wagons getting 
unconnected particularly at transhipment points. With 
an improved telecommunication system and com- 
puterisation on railways, it should be possible to mini- 
mise inconveniences to the customers. 

In the matter of free time allowed for loading, 
unlo.nding, demurrage and wharfage, etc., the Railways 
should not be too rigid and, in special cases, should 
allow such relaxation as the circumstances warrant. 

The container service, being a recent introduction 
on the Indian Railways, it is essential that studies 
should continue for improving their design and handl- 
ing facilities. This container services should be 
gradually extended bearing in mind the gains achieved. 

Market research has assumed utmost importance 
and the Railways should take steps to estimate the 
possible future developments in industries, the 
direction-wise movement of goods and the type of 
specialised stock or service that may be required. 

The object should be to offer personalised service to 
the users. For this, purpose, the customers and indus- 
tries should be classified on the basis of commodity- 
wise studies. 

Unless the Public Relations Department of the 
Railways is alert and prompt in projecting the image of 
the Railways in respect to improved facilities that 
Railways arc offering to customers, the raifways will 
continue to be at a disadvantage in competing with 
other modes of transport. • 

We recommend that the Public Relations Organisa- 
tion in the Railw.ay Board should be under a railway 
officer having a flair and special training for public 
relations work. The railways too should take special 
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care to se’cct ofnccrs for the posts of Chief Public 
Re'ations Ofrccrs and they should get special training 
and once they are in position they should hold the post 
for a minimum period of four to five years. 
Uiircmuneratite Lines .\nd Special Burdens Of Raihrays 

Fspcndilure on unremunerative items should 
be avoided unless the State Government or the orga- 
nisation, which sponsors such works, is prepared to 
meet the dePcit. 

The problem of new lines or the removal of un- 
remunerative existing lines should be viewed from the 
angle of overall economic cost to the country in render- 
ing the required scivicc. 

Considering the large number of over/under bridges, 
which the State Governments and Local Bodies want to 
have in a year, they should take steps to find funds 
required for their portion of the work, 

Unremunerative branch lines on the Indian Railways 
are causing an annual loss of about Rs. 6.6 crores to 
the Railwaj-s. 

We recommend that wherever an alternative mode 
of transport is available or is capable of further 
improvement, for handling the traffic now carried by 
the Railways, losing branch lines should be closed 
down. 

It will be worthwhile for the Railways to consider 
handling over the formation of track after removal of 
rails and sleepers and existing railway assets like 
building free of cost to the State Government so that 
the continuance of unremunerative branch lines may be 
avoided. 

On a conservative reckoning. Railways are sustain- 
ing a loss of about Rs. 4 crores per annum on suburban 
traffic at present, but with the increase in traffic this loss 
will go up further. 

Steps will have to be taken in the metropolitan areas 
to develop underground railways or elevated railways 
to avoid further pressure on the existing Licilitics. Wc 
are of the opinion that Indian Riihvats a.re the best 
suited to operate these schemes for sersing the metro- 
politan cities. Suitable financial arrangements will have 
to be made between the Union Government, State 
Governments and the Railwavs for operating such 
schemes so that the Railwaj-s may not have to bear the 
burden of any losses on account of operating such 
services. 

Wc understand that the Railways have been spend- 
ing considerable sums of moni-y for the last few ye.ars 
on security patrolling. The maintenance of law and 
Older is the responsibility of the State Gov ernments. 
We consider that the Government of India should 
arrange with the State Governrijent to relieve the 
Railways of the financial burden forVccurii^ patrolling. 


Analysis Of Working Expenses And Suggestions For 
Economy 

There has bean a continuing trend' of loaes on the 
Northeastern, Northeast Frontier and Southern 
Railways. On the Northern Railways, there has been a 
sudden reversal of the financial results during 1964-65. 
We, therefore, strongly urge that the Railway Board 
should have a periodical anals-sis made of the financial 
results of Railways. 

While the rise in working expenses under various 
demands has been, to a large e.xtent, due to the increase 
in wages and price of materials from time to lime, our 
analysis shows that there is scope for effecting economy 
under certain heads of e.xpenditure. 

While retrenchment may not be possible, the Railwavs 
should take steps to analyse the staff strength in detail 
in the various departments and declare surplus accord- 
ingly. Effective measures should be taken to absorb 
them in future vacancies. 

Norms should be worked out for staff strength in 
various departments in various jobs. This is an import- 
ant means which the Railwavs should adopt to improve 
their operating efficiency and financial position. 

Short distance passenger traffic leads to dispropor- 
tionately high level of expenditure in relation to 
earnings. The Railw.ays should, therefore, review their 
passenger train services and keep down short distance 
passenger services, where road services can suitably 
cater to their needs. 

On the double line sections if the need for diesels is 
no longer there on line cap.icily consideration Railways 
should consider diverting these diesels to otherslngle 
line sections, particularly to areas that are remote from 
the coalfields. 

Railw.iys should take up detailed work studies and 
job an.ilysis in areas like marshalling yards, major 
terminals, booking offices and goods sheds to improve 
the methods of working and thereby e.ffect economy in 
staff. It should also be possible to close down some of 
the crossing stations which have no commercial impor- 
tance on double line sections. 

We reedmmed that the subject of overtime rules for 
running staff should be looked into by a Committee of 
officers and suitable modifications effected so that there 
may be an element of incentive in it and the payment is 
not b.Tsed principally on the hours spent on route. 

By a rational analysis, it should be possible to avoid 
proliferation of staff categories. 

One of the reasons for the increase In coal consump- 
tion on certain railways in the increase in coal con- 
sumption on shuntiog engines. 

The coal consumption on (B.B.G.) shunting engines 
has increased disproportionately in relation to shunting 
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engine hours. 

An analysis of coal consumption on the movement of 
goods traffic indicates an average increase of 26 per cent 
on the Indian Railw.ays. Even allowing for all factors 
including a lower calorific value, the increase in con- 
sumption should not have been more than 15 per cent. 
We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that there is 
considerable loss on account of theft. If even 5 per cent 
of this is saved, there will be a saving of Rs. 4.4 crores a 
year approximately. The Railway Protection Force 
which c.xists for controlling these thefts has apparently 
failed in this respect. 

We recommend that a review of coal consumption 
on the basis of what has been done previously by the 
E.xpert Committee should be periodically done. 

In the case of diesel oil consumption, there is a dis- 
tinct increase in the case of central, Northeast Frontier 
and Southern Railways. 

It is necessary to devise cflective measures to ensure 
that any tendency towards Icahage of diesel oil is firmly 
controlled. 

Lubricating oil consumption also needs booking into 
and a continuous watch should be maintained to keep 
down the consumption. 

Railways should continue, as a long term plan, to 
expand electrification on more and more of their trunk 
routes, particularly in areas remote from the coalfields. 

We recommend that the Railway Board should 
make periodical reviews of the financial results of the 
working of the Railways and take appropriate action to 
arrest any downward trend in net earnings. 

Financial Position Of The Railways 

The Railways have had handsome surpluses during 
the First, Second and Third Plan Periods. The picture 
however, was reversed in 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

The two main reasons which have led to this posi- 
tion are ; 

(i) The rapid increase in the caoital-at-charge with 
consequent liability for a much larger dividend pay- 
ment; and 

(ii) Inadequate evelopment of freight traffic. 

The Railway Minister should regulate their annual 
investment in future on the basis of a continuous review 
of the forecast of traffic. 

The trend of major developments should be watched 
by railways The development of rail facilities takes 
time, but the time lag is usually less than that required 
for the development of a expectations, the provision of 
rail facilities should be correspondingly deferred to the 
extent practical. 

Based on certain assumptions of traffic, the Railway 
Board had at the beginning of the year worked out an 
assessment of the working expenses, operating ratio, 
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and net surpluses for the years 1969-70, 1970-71 and 
1971-72. Based on these assumotions the ass^ssmiat 
showed that the Railways would be left with a net 
deficit of Rs. 25.4 crores over this period. 

The lack of adequate surpluses during the 3 years — 
1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72 and also the recent 

trends in traffic, the growth of witich has been lower 
tlian that assumed for the assessment, makes it clear that 
a more cautions approach is necessary in the matter of 
capital investment, contribution to depreciation reserve 
fund and expenditure out of the development fund. 

We suggest that e.xpenditurc out of development 
fund should be reduced to about Rs. 18 crores a years. 
The level of expenditure on passenger amenity works 
should be curtailed to a crore of rupees per year. Items 
like platform shelters, extension of waiting lulls, etc., 
mean recurring expenditure on their mtintenance and 
this is one of the reasons why the maintenance expendi- 
ture on the Railways has been increasing from year to 
yeat . 

A sclieme of expenditure for the five years period 
from 1971 onwards in contained in Para 18.15 of this 
report. 

The recent budgetary deficits have so attemnfed the 
balance in the revenue reserve fund that the interest 
available thereon which can be utilised in future for 
amortization is nominal. This stresses the need for 
the Railways to build up their revenue leserve fund to 
comfortable levels in the coming years. To help the 
Railways in this regard, the dividend liability on lino 
capacity works, doublings, conversion of gauges, major 
remodellings, etc. Which cost more than Rs. 1 crore 
individually should be limited and these works should 
be treated on par with new lines and there should be a 
moratorium on payment of dividend for such works for 
a period of five years. A somewhat similar procedure 
should be adopted in production units. 

The actual growth in 'raffic during the last six 
months, particularly passenger traffic, has been below 
expectations and, as such. Railways have to exercise 
great caution and do all that is possible in the matter of 
effecting economy. 

The first priority has to be given to economy in 
expenditure. One of the reasons for the present level of 
expenditure is the level of staff input obtaining at 
present on the Railways. It should be possible to reduce 
the’staff input per unit by effecting suitable improve- 
ments in operational techniques and by the use of 
improved technology. In view of th; declared policy 
of the Government that no serving staff should be 
retrenched, this may not achieve any substantial 
economy in the short run. The objective should be to 
obtain this reduction over a period of time by working 
off the surpluses against the normal attrition of staff by 
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retirement etc. 

When there is a recession in the economy, it is not 
desirable to attempt neutralisation of the effects of 
recession through increases in fares and freights. It 
might, howerer, be possible to get some additional 
earnings by making selective increases in certain fields. 
There arc commodities, the freight on which does not 
cover c\cn the cost of transportation. We suggest that 
the ciucstion of freight structure should be remitted to a 
Committee after the preliminary investigations which 
arc under way by an Officer on Spcciaf Duty arc over. 

The Railway Board must make urgent studies of the 
faro structure, particularly for all short distance passen- 
ger traffic and bring it more in line with costs. 

In the overall assessment, passenger traffic docs not 
pay and the loss is fairly substantial. Uneconomic 
services should not be perpetuated. If the existing level 
of fares cannot be enhanced to make up the loss, then 
a measure of austerity and overcrowding wifi liavc to 
be tolerated to avoid any further increase in the loss. 

Fuhirc Policy For Development 

On the basis of existing traffic trends, the rate of 
investment on the Railways should not exceed 
Rs. 125 crores annually excluding the throw forward 
costs of new lines. If the rate of increase of traffic 
exceeds 3 per cent per annum, for every extra one million 
tons an additional investment of about Rs. 7.5 crorcs 
should be adequate. 

Wc suggest that before starting the implementation 
of any of the major schemes, the Board should keep 
itself informed of the corresponding developments 
envisaged in the industrial plan and postpone invest- 
ment in them if any scheme is lagging behind. 

Further inci case in the loads of some of the impor- 
tant mail and express train may be considered. 

For further development of capacity, before doubl- 
ing of the track is contemplated, other possibilities 
should be fully explored. 

For securing optimum economic results, the best 
course is to electrify or diesclisc long stretches of sec- 
tions where large scale through movement is involved 
so that the locomotives hauling the traffic may move 
long distance without a change. Judged in this light, 
the Vijayawada — Madras section docs not seem an idc.nl 
one for electrification. 

We suggest that for future electrification the follow- 
ing sections may be considered : 

(a) Tundla— New Delhi, 

tb) New Delhi — Agra Canit, 

(c) Mathura — Baroda, 

(d) Bhusaval — Durg; and 

(e) Madras— Cochin. 

Metre gauge conversion to broad gauge is cxtramcfy 


important for the development of capacity andcasuria; 
economy. 

Running longer goods trains is another device for 
eliminating line capacity works. 

The replacement cost of vacuum brakes with a(r 
brakes for all the wagons on the Indian Railways may 
be of the order of Rs. 81 crores. 

The Research, Designs and Standards Organiration 
has reached the conclusion that the maximum load 
which can be liaulcd with the modified vacenm brakes 
is about 4050 tons. 

As the traffic on the trunk routes is bound to 
increase particularly for movement of coal, it nwy bo 
necessary to run longer trains to avoid quadrupling of 
such trunk routes. For running longer goods trains 
air brakes will become a necessity. The longer it is put 
off, the greater will be the cost replacement of vacuum 
brakes by air brakes may bo confined to about 2 lakh 
wagons and the cost will work out to about 
Rs. 60 crorcs. 

Railways should aim at a higher target of out put for 
the rolling stock and this will be possible only if there 
is not too large a cushion of surplus roiling stock. 
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Anne.xuro 11/2 

The Directorates in the Railway Board have prolife- 
rated with the passage of time and their strength has 
also shown a marked upward trend, as will be cleat- 
from the slatcment marked Annexuro 11/3. In 1956-57,' 
which has been taken as the base year, when the 
raihvay working was attuned to the new conditions, 
created by the largo scale development envisaged in the 
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Second Plan, the gazetted strength of the Directorates, 
as would be seen from the details given below, was 200 
as against 299 in 1967-6S : 



1956-57 

1967-68 

Directors 

12 

19 

Joint Directors 

22 

42 

Deputy Directors 

31 

66 

Asst. Directors 

14 

23 

Section Officers 

103 

no 

Misc. Officers 

IS 

39 

Total 

200 

299 

Like the strength of the gazetted stall', the strength of 

the non-gazetted staff has also gone up considerably as 
shown in juxtaposition below : 

Class III 

1956-57 

1967-68 

Assistants 

325 

456 

U.D.Cs. 

66 

131 

L.D.CS. 

278 

308 

Steno-typists 

58 

97 

Stenographers 

153 

178 

Misc, Categories 

109 

290 

Total 

989 

1,460 

Class IV 

Jamadars, Record Stores, Daftries, 
Peons/Messengers, Fraslies,' etc. 

389 

485 

An examination of -the working 

of the 

Directorates 

has revealed that whereas the work 

in a few Directo- 

rates has remained steady or even increased, there is a 


strong case for abolishing some of the Directorates and 
transferring lire work left over to other Directorates and 
scope for reducing the strength of the staff in many of 
the remaining ones. 


1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1967 

Director — 

1 

1 

1 

Joint Director — 



3 

3 

Deputy Directors — 

3 

6 

3 

Assistant Directors — 

— 





Q.S.D’s. 2 

— 

1 



A.D.O’s. — 

— 

1 

2 


Stores Directorates ; The number of officers dealing 
with stores work in the Railway Board has varied from 
time to time as follows ; 

This Directorate did not exist prior to 1956-67. In 
1956-57, the Second Five Year Plan involved a consider- 
able import of a large variety of materials and, to cope 
with this expanded demand, a stores organization 
was set up. The main functions of the Stores Directorate 
are ; 

(a) Importing steel by issuing global tenders ; 

(b) Importing wheels and axles required in excess of 
indigenous capacity ; 

(c) Importing diesel locomotives ; 

(d) Importing signalling equipment ; 

(c) Issuing orders for wagon manufacture ; and 

(f) Issuing sale orders for scrap on the Railways. 

The requirement of rolling stock is worked out 
jointly by the Transportation and Mechanical Directo- 
rates and tendering and contracting work, even though 
a large number of producers are involved, it is not more 
difficult than it was prior to 19 '6-57. Wagon orders 
w'ere previously placed by the Mechanical Directorate 
and once the orders had been finalised, the payment of 
bills was arranged by the Eastern Railway Wagon 
producers produced their o.vn steel and other materials 
and assistance, if needed, was given by the Railway 
Board. Steel imports were also required then, because 
indigenous manufacture was very inadequate. The 
position of indigenous supply of steel now is very much 
better and should improve further. It has been shown 
later in para 28 the large organization for procurement 
of steel etc., which has been set up in the Wagon Pro- 
duction Directorate and it is considered that so much 
staff, in addition, is not needed by the Stores Directo- 
rate Diesel locomotive import will also cease in a few 
years. Limited contracting work may be undertaken by 
the Mechanical Engineering Directorate, as w'as being 
done before, and it may be assisted by a Joint Director. 
In any case, all these demands have to be co-ordinated 
by the Mechanical Directorate and it might as well 
finalise the purchase arrangements. 

In respect of signalling material, as the requirement 
will now be standardized and since there arc only a 
limited number of suppliers of sophisticated equipments 
the Signalling Directorate can progress these contracts. 
In any case, they have to work out all the details and 
the additional responsibility of contracting is not 
difficult. Further, procedures are also well established 
now. 

The Director, Stores also mentioned that he was 
initiating various measures for inventory control on the 
Railways including A, B and C analysis. It is considered 
that detailed instructions may be issued on this subject 
and the General Managers should be held responsible 
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for !ir.p'c.T.v-r,tir,g ihcni. Their Finaneial Adsiars should 
rniinuin u super-chce.h in respect of inventories, which 
thev ere in the best position to do. I n the Radway 
Hoard, the Director, ['inance (Budget) sitOuM likewise 
c.\crc:se control, through budgehiry control techniques. 
The s.tlc of Ecrep etc., should be regulated by the 
R 2 ii-.v,v,b in .'.ccordancc null the policy of the Board 
anJ the controli c\erciscj by the Government. 

Stores work should. ihcrc-Tirc. be decentralised to 
the ma.vimum extent possible so that the General 
Mo.n3cer ere fuiiy en'.poive.vd to execute the tasks for 
which the) ere held responsible. 

Joint Director (Dexclopnicnl) who is now posted 
in the Siores Dirccto.-aie to maintain liaison with the 
Director-General, Tcchn.cal Detelopmcnt for indige- 
nous development, should more appropriately, function 
under the Director, Mechanical Engineering. He is in 
feet on ofiicer of the Depanment. 

The liaison Ofiicer, Stores, m the Joint Director's 
grade, who liaises with the Director-General, Supplies 
and Disposals .and assists the Railways should conti- 
nue and be transferred to Mechanical Engineering 
Directorate. 

The Directorate of Health : This Directorate came 
into being in 19JS. Prior to this, the work was being 
managed by a Joint Director in the Establishment 
Director;. le. Its composition from time to time is given 
below : 

1951-52 1956-57 196I-6Z Dec. 1967 

Director — — 1 1 

Jt. Dircetor — 1 — — 

Dy. Director — — — 1 

-Assistant Director — — — — 

Considerable de elopment of hospital facilities has 
already been made and further development should now 
be left to the Railways to sponsor, where a Chief 
Medical Ofiicer of the same sl.atus as that of a Director 
already exists. Broadly speaking the Railways arc sclf- 
sufneient in respect of their medical services and may be 
trusted to look after themselves in this sphere. There 
is no point in wasting the services of a capable senior 
doctor on desk work in the Railway Board and thereby 
simply .adding to tiic administrative work of the Chief 
Medical Ofiicc.-s. This Directorate should be abolished 
and the work transferred to the Establishment Directo- 
rate, as w.as being done before I95S. 

The Deputy Director, Family Planning, it is under- 
stood, is pakl for by the .Ministry of Health and if his 
rolcin the RaihwayBaard is other.visc irrep'aceable, he 
may be attached to the Estab!ishaa:nt Directorate. 
The mstrueiions of the .Ministry of Health in his field 
could easily be conveyed to the Genera! .Managers by 


the Establishment Directorate and the returns, now 
received from the Genera! Managers, could be passed 
on to tile Ministry of Health. 

The Finance and .-\ccoants Directorate: The sttcncih 


of this Directorate has 
follows : 

varied fro.m 

time 

to time as 

1951-: 

2 1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1957 

Directors 2 

2 

1 

2 

Jt. Directors 2 

6 

5 

5 

Dy. Directors 3 

3 

5 

6 

.-\ssi5tant Directors 2 

1 


•> 

O.S.Ds. — 

2 

3 



A.A.Os. — 

1 

3 

3 


-A Director was replaced in this B.-anch by an Addi- 
tional Member Finance in 1957 but this post was 
received in 196J. In July, 1965 an Economic Cell has 
also been created, which consists of six officers includ- 
ing one Director and one Joint Director. This Cell in 
addition to the above mentioned strength. It has been 
mentioned in the discussions with the Railway Board 
(hat this cell wilt faring into use all the mode and 
techniques of economic analysis in assessing the econo- 
mic viability of the works involving a substantial invest- 
ment, as also determining the cost benefit to the 
economy as a whale. It is not possible to assess the 
value of the work of this Cell to the railwav’s as its 
preparatory stage will take time. The Railway Board 
will presumably review it after some time. 

We visualise considerable decentralisation to the rail- 
ways. The financial soundness of ordinary development 
work should be checked by the Financial Advisers on the 
railways and their e.xpertise for this purpose should be 
improved. Large projects and major developmental 
works, e.g. electrification, automatic signalling pro- 
gramme etc., should be only scrutinised in the Railway 
Board. If the suggestions made are implemented, it is 
considered that (he functions of the Deputy Director, 
Finance (BC) and that of Deputy Director (Finance) 
Accounts could be combined into one. Only a few 
eases of sane lions required for officers posts will remain, 
and the Director, Finance should be able to handle 
this work with the help of two Assistant Directors. The 
post of Deputy Director Finance (E) may be abolished. 
The Joint Director Finance Stores should be retained 
but the post of Deputy Director,' Finance (stores) may 
be abolished which should be feasible on account of the 
suggested modification in procedures and the reduction 
of stores work in the Railway Board. It is appreciated 
that the changes contemplated can only be implemented 
gradually and the staff adjustments may be suitably 
staggered. This Directorate should set. an example 
regarding avoidance of duplication and unnecessary 
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work and in turn be a gu'dc to others. 

A costing Cell manned by two experts should be 
constituted to introduce a proper system ' of costing in 
the repair workshops, maintenance sheds and sick lines 
of the railways. Two Cost Accounts Officers have been 
posted under the Statistical Directorate. They should, 
however, be top class Cost Accountants who can initiate 
modern cost accounting in conjunction with the modifi- 
cation of statistical data. The system at present in 
vogue is completely out-dated and a realistic picture of 
cost is not available. Since performance budgeting has 
been proposed, it is extremely important to introduce a 
system of costing for maintenance of rolling stock and 
to insure comparable cost figures in different centres 
with a view to exercising an effective cost control. These 
experts after carefully studying the problem, should 
issue clear directives to the railways and train the staff 
for introducing the changes. 

A substantial reduction of work is possible in the 
Finance and Accounts Directorates and it is suggested 
that in the beginning an endeavour may bo made to 
work with following strength : 

Directors 2 

Jt. Directors 5 

Dy. Directors 3 

Asst. Directors 2 

In course of time it may be possible to bring down 
the strength of the Joint Directors as well. 

Signalling and Telecommunication Directorate ; This 
Directorate was established in the year 1957. Its 
strength, as it is existed from time to time, is reproduced 
below : 



1951-57 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1967 

Directors 





1 

1 

Jt. Directors 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Dy. Directors 

1 

3 

4 

. 4 

Asst. Directors 

— 

— 

4 

3 

Advisers (S & T) 

— 

1 

— 

— 


A regular programme for modernization and 
development of signalling has been suggested and this 
has been accepted by the Railw.iy Board. The work in 
this Directorate will now mainly be confined to prepa- 
ring an integrated plan for development on different 
Railways in accordance with the accepted programme 
and the planning of equipment and materials from year 
to year will also be correlated to such a standard 
development. Its task, therefore, has been made very 
much simpler. The Research, Designs and Standards 
Organiz.ttion is now developing the technique of pre- 
paring design drawings for route relay inter-locking 
and mechanization of marshalling yards . Two well- 
known indigenous manufacturers of sophisticated 
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signalling equipment have agreed to supply all the 
equipment indigencously. subj’ct to the R'ilwav Board 
entering into a long term contract and allocating the 
necessary foreign e.vchange for the purchase of raw 
materials, which are not available in country. 

The present strength of this Directorate includes one 
Deputy Director and three Assistant Directors for inspec- 
tion work, who are posted in Calcutta, Bomb.ay and 
Madras. An effective supervision can not be exercised 
from Delhi on their work. This inspection work should 
therefore, be decentralised under the chief signalling and 
Telecommunication Engineers of the Eastern, Central 
and Southern Railways. They will bo able to conduct 
high level inspections from time to time with a sense of 
responsibility and accountability. These Railways have 
a number of senior scale officers also posted at the 
Head-Quarters and they could be utilised for inspection 
work. Further if such equipment is ordered from 
abroad, continuous inspection is not done and it is for 
consideration whether this is necessary in the case of 
equipment manufactured indigenously by a firm of the 
status of Saxby and Farmers of Seimens. Equipments 
purchased from smaller manufacturers should be in- 
spected by the railways concerned or by making suit- 
able arrangement with the railways operating in the 
area. This Directorate is to be retained considering the 
importance of the work but it is considered, it can be 
managed effieiently by one Director and one Jomt 
Director. 

Electrical Engineering Directorate ; A separate 
Electrical Engineering Dirccorate came into being in 
1956. The number of officers has varied as below : 



1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1967 

Directors 



— 

1 

1 

Jt. Directors ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Dy. Director 

__ 

1 

1 

1 

Asst. Director 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elec. Adviser 

— 

1 

— 

— 


In the recent past this Directorate w.as doing work 
in the Board which was connected with electric 
traction. 

There is now another high level organization in the 
Board under an Additional Member (Railway Electrifi- 
cation) for the execution of schemes for electric trac- 
tion. Since the an Additional Member is in the Railway 
Board, coordination with the executive machinery has 
become simpler. The foreign e.xchange needs of this 
organization should naturally be worked out b/ liim 
and this Directorate will have little to do with it. 
Technical Developments and lying down standards is 
the function of the Research Designs and Standards 
Organization. Techniques are well cstabhshed. This 
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Directoralc, therefore, cssentialiy has to undertake 
planning and programming of the works of power 
generation and electrification of stations, yards, 
collieries, etc., for which the Director himself should be 
adequate and, therefore, there is no necessity for a Joint 
Director in this Directorate. 


The Planning Directorate : This Directorate was 
established in 1956-57 and its strength has varied from 
time to time as follows ; 


1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1967 

Directors 1 

I 

— 

— 

Jl. Directors 1 

2 

2 

3 

Dy. Directors — 

4 

4 

4 

Asst. Directors — 
O.S.D. 

1 

2 

3 

(Commercial) 1 

— 

— 

1 


With the sanction of the post of A.M.C. in 1956, 
the post of the Director was abolished. Out of three 
Joint Directors, one is on special duty for containerisa- 
tion. The work between tlic remaining two Joint 
Directors has been divided almost on the same lines as 
cm One of deals wUh gcwttaf 

matters and the other with Rates and Claims. This is 
a rational distribution and no change is practicable. On 
the General side, however, considerable work of a 
routine character is being dealt with wliich in our view 
should be eliminated. This, however, entirely depends 
upon the reaction of the Government and Parliament 
to our suggestions. This branch deals with almost 
every commercial problem of a general character, 
namely licensed porters, Iiandling contracts, foot board 
travelling, reservation of seats, retiring room reserva- 
tion, etc. There is no justification for such work being 
dealt with in the Railway Board. It can well be 
imagined that all this leads to a considerable paper 
work on the Railways also, because ultimately it is 
they who have to provide the material for answering 
queries of issuing instructions regarding reservations etc. 
This work should be done away with, and if so, one 
Deputy Director CGencrall can be reduced. 


1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 


Directors 1 1 I 

Jt. Directors 1 2 3 

Dy. Director 1 2 3 

Asst. Director — — 1 

Timber Adviser — 11 

f O.S.D. (sleeper) — — 1 

Land Adviser and 
Assistant Land 

Adviser — — 2 


Dec. 1967 
I 

. 5 
4 
1 


»Thepost is now operated and JD (Timber) 


i2 


Ciiil Engineering Dircctoralc : Thi.s is one of the 
oldest directorates and prior to 1957 had been dealing 
with sign.alling also. Jtt composition through the years 
has varied as shown nbovc : 

Establishment Dircctoralc: This is also an old 
well establish Directorate. Its strength has been as 
follows : 


1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec. 1967 


Director 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jt. Director 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Dy. Director 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Asst. Director 

2 

5 

6 

6 

O.S.D. (Coop) 
O.S.D. (Estt. 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Manual) 

__ 

I 

— 


■O.S.D. (Personnel) 

— 

— 


— 

Adviser (L & W) 

— 

— 

1 

— 


No immediate change in the strength of ofTiccrs in 
the Directorate is suggested. 

Directorates in the Mechanical Engineering Branch: 
Originally there was only one Directorate of MccUmU 
cal Engineering dealing with the work of this branch. 
Diio to special reasons then obtaining the work was 
split into three Directorates in course of time. The 
strength of these three Direetorates from time to ii.-nc 
has been as follows : 


(I) Mechanical Engineering 


1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Dec. 1967 

Directors 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Jt. Directors 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Dy. .Director 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Asst. Directors 

— 

1 

2 

2 

OSD (C'oal) 

__ 

— 

. 1 

— 

OSD (Metric) 

— 


I 


A.D.O. (Mccli.) 

— 


1 

I 


(2) Mechanical Production (established in 1958) 



1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 

Doc. 1957 

Director 

1 

1 

Jt. Directors 

— — 2 

1 

Dy. Directors 

_ — 2 

3 

Asst. Director 

— 

— 


Bearing in mind the necessity for retaining only 
higher level work in the Directorates, the strength 
should be brought down to the level that obtained in 
1956-57. The revised strength miy be o.ie Director, 
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tlirce Joint.Dircctors and one or two Deputy Directors. 
Tlic need for the Assistant Director may be reviewed by 
the Railway Board. 

(3) 3Yagon Production (established in 1962) 

^ 1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec. 1967 


Director ^ _ 3 

ji. Director — — - 3 

Dy. Directors — — 5 9 

Asst- Din-'ctors — — - 1 2 

OSD{PF) _ 1 _ 

OSD(\VP) - — . — 1 

Inspecting Officers — — — 2 


In 1956-57 one post of a Director had been reduced 
nhen an Additional Member’s post was created. As 
will be seen from the above statements, two new 
directorates were created in course .of Aime with the 
required number of posts. In addition the past of 
one. Joint Director was also added to the main directo- 
rate later. 

It was recently decided to transfer the Directorate 
of Wagon Production under the Research, Designs and 
Standards Organization. This organiz.ation did not 
c.vist separately prior to 1961-62 but in that year, when 
an acute wjts created. Later in 1965, the Railway 
Board took over from the D.G. S.&D. the inspection 
work of wagons manufactured in the private sector and 
.as a result, 24 officers and 38 non-gazetted staff were 
also taken over, who became part of this directorate 
in addition to those shown in the statement. From the 
duty lists, it appears that several officers are engaged 
only on stores work and there seems to be consider- 
able overlapping of functions. Those engaged on stores 


Work alone arc : 

Joint Directors stores (steel) I 

Joint Directors (l&S), Calcutta 1 

Dy. Directors Steel (RS) Calcutta I 

Dy. Director (l&S), C.alcutta 1 

Dy. Director Steel (G) 1 

Dy. Director Stores (Wagon) 1 

Dy. Director Stores (Steel) 1 

Asst. Director Stores (RS), Calcutta 1 

Total S 


Du's seems too big an organization for the stores work 
involved. There was no opportunity to examine their 
work and it is, therefore, suggested that the Railways 
Board should rationalise the arrangement for procure- 
ment of steel and adjust the strength of the staff. Dre 
Railw.ay Electrification Organization has also its 
strength of the staff. The Railway Electrification 
Organization has also its own officer for liaison with 


the Steel Controller. Further, there is a Deputy Direc- 
tor (Bridges) posted .at Lucknow for procurement of 
steel for bridges. Then again there arc a number of 
officers on the Eastern Railw.ay engaged on a similar 
work. All this should be coordinated and a r.Uional 
arrangement introduced. There is .also no apparent 
reason why wagon production group should be attached 
to the Research. Designs and Standards Organization. 
The better course would be either to place it under 
the General Manager. Eastern Railway or to form 
a separate composite, unit, under a Controller of 
Stores. 

Out of the remaining officers, those engaged on 
inspection and liaison work with the maniif.icturcrs 


Joint Director (l&L), Calcutta 
Dy. Director (l&L), Calcutta 
Dy. Director (Inspection), Calcutta. 

These are obviously necessary and should remain a 
3 mart of the Research, Designs and Standards Organiz.i- 
tion. Then there arc the following officers in addi- 
tion to the Director ; 

Dy. Dweetor (P.P.) 

Dy. Director (W.P.) 

There work seems to be of a varying character and 
presumably reaches a peak level when contracts for pro- 
duction arc finalised and tapers of later. It may be 
examined, whether the two posts could be merged into 
one. The Railway Board shiuld have the whole set 
up of this organization reviewed in the light of the 
observations made above and readjust the strength as 
required. Coming to the Mechanical Engineering and 
Production Direclor.atcs, a reorientation of ih-'irwork 
has been suggested. It is a matter of primary import- 
ance that the work in repair workshops is rationalised 
and repair schedules etc. reviewed, as suggested in 
Chapter VIL This will need considerable .analytical 
work. Furthermore, the training programmes for staff, 
with tlie progressive change over from steam to diesel or 
electric tr.iction, should be intensified so as to bjijd 

up the requisite force out of the existing staff ,i;a- " 

^ . , . . , , , -.1 Directorate, 

running and maintenance of steam lo'-' , 

. . jKc a comprcheasivc 
From the duty lists furnist- 

duction Directorate keeps o 

the Production Units an ' 

there is considcrabli loo there is a Civil Defcnc: Officer 
The Production Unrks as in the case of Eastern Rmlw.iy 
each, who is assi' 

ralivc Officers. ; and Telecommunication : In the Sigml- 
Board approvcnmunications Department, there are four 
which is based nor scale as against tree on the Eastern 
ral Manager ; strength may bo reviewed, 
different charaiical : The existing strength of officers in 
the quantunical Department is g,iven on next page : 
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Some co-ordination, however, is necessary bet- 
ween these units and the zonal railways for supplying 
certain components manufactured by them for use in 
repair work. Once this has been firmly laid down, 
notliing more is needed to bo done. There arc suffici- 
ently senior officers in the zonal railway and the pro- 
duction units, wlio should be able to sort out their 
joint problems by mutual discussion without the inter- 
vention of the Railway Board should be rare. The 
tenth day D.O. reports and the published statistical data 
should normally suffice for keeping the Railway Board 
posted with their problems and developments. In 
respect of the foreign exchange alloc.alion for import of 
components and materials, however, Railw.ay Boards’ 
assistance is needed. Tlicsc are largely to be resolved 
by the Financial Directorate. To reduce correspon- 
dence, the Joint Director (Finance) may visit the Pro- 
duction Units periodically to make an appreciation of 
their requirements and then progress these with the 
Finance Ministry. Paper Work should be cut down to 
a minimum and more use of the teleprinter service 
should be made. No modification of the strength in 
these sections is suggested. The dircctor.ate should 
concentrate on rationalisation and standardisation of 
work in the repair units and initiate mc.asurcs for the 
training of staff, which, to some extent, is already 
being done. It has to be sysicmat'cally arranged and 
pursued witli greater vigour so that result materialise 
quickly. 

Regarding the Joint Director (Fuel), it is disappoint- 
ing that full awareness of the variation in consumption 
of fuel, including diesel oil and hibric.ilion oil. is 
found lacking and the reasons for satiation are not 
available in sufficient detail. His duty list shows that 
he is a member of a number of Committees. It would 
be better to relieve him from some of these Commiilce.s 
if they hamper him in his basic work. He should 
concentrate on fuel and oil consumption proMcnis. 
Consumption statistics be periodically reviewed in sufli- 
cient detail. 

Depui'^^^y Directorate ; This Directorate was fotmed 

don of the Railw.iy Acculenis Committee. 

• staff has been as fofiows ; 


Directors 
Jt. Directors 
Dy. Director 
Asst. Director 
Timber Adviser 
O.S.D. (sleeper) 
Land Adviser and 
Assistant Land 
Adviser 


J ■’ 1956-57 J06l.f,7 Dee, 1967 

1 “Z ] 

- 1 — 2 


Director from Ibis section may be reduced after the 
Wanchoo Committee has finished its" investigations 
Meanwhile, tlicrc is likely to be additional work in 
this Directorate, 


The Secretary’s Branch 


19M-52 1956-57 

1961-62 

Dee. 1967 

Secretary 

(Director's Grade) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3t. Director 

— 

— 

■ 

1 

Dy. Director 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Asst. Directors 

1 

2 

4 

2 


TItc future composition of this branch will depend 
to a large degree, on the extent to which our recommen- 
dations regarding the rcoricnlalion of the functions of 
the Railway Board is implemented. Its responsibilities 
will be further enhanced if the ofliccr-oricnicd pattern of 
working is introduced. 

It is suggested that the record room and the typing 
section should be placed under the charge of officers of 
the status of Assistant Directors, who should sit with 
them and sec that the work is promptly c.xecuicd and 
delays avoided. 

Regarding Security, Vigilance and Public Relations 
Directorate detailed comments have been made separa- 
tely in Cliaptcrs XTI, XHI and XV respectively. 

Tlic proposals regarding olficcrs’ strength made 
in the above pnragr.apbs, arc summarised in Annexure 
II/4. It will be seen from tits above that the suggested 
sirengtii of officers in the Board’s office will be : 


Directors 

14 

Ji. Directors 

26 

Dy. Directors 

25 

Asst. Directors 

16 

Misc. Officers 

13 


Toi.il* 04 


The total strength of Class HI st iff in 1955-57 exclu- 
ding sten igra niters wts S36 and that of the steno- 
gr.tphcrs was 15J. At tlic end of 1967, the strength had 
gone uplo 1,2S1 and 17S respectively. This represents 
an increase of 53 per cent and 17 per cent respectively. 
In respect of Class IV stalT comprising record stores, 
dafianes, mevsengers, peons, etc., the total strength in 
1956-57 was 3S9 wiiich lias now gone upto 4S5 and this 
reprcscnls a substantial increase. 

If the supceslions fur ibe higher type of policy 
making and technical work being undertaken at the 
Boarvi's level are implemented and the mode of working 
in the Railway Board is changed to tlic officer-oriented 


■'The post is now operated and JD ( 1 eoaching work 

One Deputy 


‘Excludes Vigilance, Security, Stores and Statistics 
Directorates. 
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paUern and finally if the protocol of non-interference in 
the day to day working of railways is observed ; it 
must result in a substantial curtailment of the Class III 
staff and the strength of this category may even be well 
below the 1956-57 figures. An economy of 33 to 40 per 
cent on the present strength is quite conceivable. As 
regards the Class IV staR'thc matter needs looking into 
very carefully and the future strength should be deter- 
mined after a close scrutiny and a detailed job analysis. 
Substantial reduction in the strength of Class IV is 
definitely called for. 

Anne.vure III/5 

Eastern Railway 

(a) The continuance of a Civil Defence Ofiiccr seems 
unnecessary. Civil defence plans of the railways having 
been finalised, the post should only be operated in an 
emergency and the sanction should be revised accord- 
ingly. 

(b) The senior Executive Engincer/Plant Depot/ 
Moghalsarai should be posted at Moghalsarai. There 
is no point in posting him in the Head OlTicc. 

(c) Senior Executive Enginecr/Projcct and Assistant 
Executive Engineer/Planning do not scent necessary 
as permanent sanctions. The sanctions may bo reviewed. 

(d) A number of officers have been posted tempo- 
rarily to look after track improvement namely : 

Engineer-in-Chief (Track) 

Senior Executive Engineer (Track High Speed) 
Senior Executive Engineer (Track Improvement) 

The Railway Board should review there requirements. 

(e) There is also a Senior Executive Engineer (Plann- 
ing). It is difficult to understand why planning on this 
Railway now warrants the retention of a whole-time 
Executive Engineer. 

(0 There are a number of Assistant Officers in the 
Commercial side dealing with rates namely : 

Assistant Commercial Officcr/Spccial Rates 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates General 

Assistant Commercial Offleer/Rates General (I) 

Assistant Commercial Offleer/Rates General (II) 

Now that rates have been mostly standardized, this 
strength seems excessive and should be reviewed. 

(g) The Mechanical Department at present has the 
following officers : 

(h) Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) should be 
upgraded to the post of a Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer (Fuel). Senior Mechanical Engineer/Planning 
and Project and the Senior Mechanical Engineer/Head- 
quarters in the Mechanical Engineering side should be 
shifted from the Headquarters as Fuel Officers, one 
should be incharged of fuel consumption on the 
Howrah, Scaldah and Asansol Divisions and another for 


CME i 

DCME/Running loco 1 

DCME/Works 1 

DCME/C&E 1 

Senior Scale PA/CME 1 

CME (Fuel) 1 

SME (Maintenance) 1 

SME (Operation) 1 

SME (Planning and Project) 1 
SME (Headquarters) 1 

SME (C&E) 1 

Junior Scale A.M.E. (Fuel) 1 
AME (C&W) 1 

AME (R) 1 

AME (CcWO Box 1 


the Dhanbad and Dinapore Divisions. 

Assistant officers should be posted at the oil depots 
other th.an those inside loco sheds for supply of diesel 
oil to engines. One of them could be the Assistant Fuel 
Officer at the Headquarters. 

(i) Under the Chief Accounts Officer, there is a post 
of Accounts Officer/Efficiently. It is difficult to under- 
stand w/iat efficiency measures be is capable of inf re- 
ducing with his experiences. The necessity for this post 
may be reviewed. 

(j) Under the Controller of stores there are following 
temp wary posts : 

Dy. COS/VI 
SSOP/Bl 
SSO P/Dock 
SSOP/Rail Dump 
SSOP/Box Wagon 
SSOP/D&E 
ACOS/BI 
ACOS/Steel 

Besides the above, there are permanent sanctions for 
two Deputy Chiefs, five States and seven Junior Scale 
Posts : 

The organisation seems over staffed. Tn para 28 of 
Annexure, 11/2, we have indicated a number of stores post 
in Calcutta under the wagon Production Directorate. 
The Railway Board should make a cornprehsnsive 
review and readjust the strengths. 

South Eastern Railway 

(a) General : Here too there is a Civil Defence Officer 
and the some remarks as in the case of Eastern Railway 
apply. 

(b) Signalling and Telecommunication : In the Signal- 
ling and Telecommunications Department, there are four 
posts in the junior scale as against . iree on the Eastern 
Railway. The strength may be reviewed. 

(c) Mechanical : The existing strength of officers in 
the 'Mechanical Department is given on next page : 
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C.M.E. 1 

Dy. CM.E. 3 

Sr. Scale S.M.Es. 6 
Jr. Scale A.M.E. (Fuel) 1 

(i) TTie post of Fuel Officer may be upgraded to that 
of a Deputy Chief. 

(ii) Divisional Mechanical Enginecr/Headquarlcr and 
Division.il Mechanical Engineer/P & P should be posted 
in charge of fuel, oil and lubricants consumption on 
engines, one at Kharagpur to look after the Kharagpur 
and \\’altair Divisions and another at Bilaspur to look 
after the Bilaspur, Adra and the Narrow Gauge 
Divisions. Chakradharpur Division has been practically 
electrified. 

(iii) Same action is recommended for oil fuelling as 
on the Eastern Railway. 

(d) Transportation : The necessity for a separate post 
ofT.S. (steel) at the Headquarters may be reviewed 
considering that there is a separate Duly Chief Operat- 
ing Superintendent/Goods. Divisional Superintendents 
should be able to look after the day-to-day works. 

(e) Commercial : There are nine Assistant Officers in 
the claims side. There strength seems excessive and the 
General Manager should review the requirement. 

Nortlicm Railway 

(a) Commercial ; There are fourteen Assistant Officers 
for handling claims and refunds. The number seems 
excessive and the General Manager should review the 
strength. 

(b) Transportation : The post of Assistant Operating 
Superintendent (Planning) seems unnecessary. An 
Assistant Officer cannot be of much use for planning. 
A Deputy Chief Operating Superintendent (Planning) is 
already available to look after this work. 

(c) Mechanical Engineering ; The existing strength of 
officers in the Mechanical Engineering Department is as 


follows ; 

C.M.E. 1 

Dy. CM.E. 4 

Sr. Scale 7 

Jr. Scale 7 


(i) The post of Divisional Mechanical Engineer 
(Fuel) should be upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief. 

(ii) Works Manager (G) and Senior Machnnical 
Engineer (Progress and Planning) should be transferred 
from the Headquarters to function as Fuel Officers. 
One more senior scale officer's post should be created so 
that these three officers may be posted outside the head- 
quarters to the Divisions to look after the fuel consump- 
tion work on the Divisions, The work m.ay be suitably 
divided amongst them. 

(iii) There are seven Assistant Officers, one under each 
senior scale officer, which is not the pattern elsewhere. 


Out of these Assistant Ofiicers it should be possible to 
provide those required for maiming the diesel oil supply 
depots, 

(d) Stores ; The necessity for temporary posts of 
Assistant Controller of Stores (Planning) and Assist.ant 
Controller of Stores (Special) should be reviewed. 

(c) Cisil Engineering : The justification for 
temporary posts of — 

X.E.N. Planning, 

X.E.N. (Track Modernisation), 

X.E.N. (Track Improvement), and 
A.E.N. (Design) 

should be reviewed. However, planning work on this 
railiwiy is likely to be extensive and the post for 
planning may have to be retained. 

Western Railways 

(a) Commercial : Two Senior Scale Claims Officers 
have thirteen Assistant Officers to look after. This is a 
wrong distribution. We suggest that the conversion of 
two of the posts of Assistant Officers into one senior 
scale should be considered. 

(b) Mechanical : The existing strength of officers in 
this Department is ; 


C.M.E. 1 

Dy .C.M.E. 4 

Sr. Scale 5 

Jr. Scale 5 


The post of fuel officer should be upgraded to that of 
a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer. A senior 
Mechanical Engineer (Diesel) at the Headquarters does 
not seem justified. The Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer (RE) should be able to look after the normal 
running problems of diesel engines and the Deputy Chief 
Mechanical Engineer (Maintenance) likewise should do 
so in the case of maintenance. Problems of stores 
supply should be dealt with by the stores Department. 
Two additional senior scale posts should be created .and 
including the Divisional Mechanical Engineer (Diesels), 
these three officers should be decentralised to the 
Divisions to look after fuel consumption as suggested in 
the case of other railways. Only the Assistant Officer 
Fuel among the Assistants in the Headquarters can be 
sp.ared to look after one of the diesel oil supply depots 
and additional posts of Assistant Officers as required will 
have to be created for other depots. 

(c) Civil Engincefing : The department seems some- 
what overstaffed. A separate extensive Organisation 
for survey and construction already exists. The 
necessity for the posts of Project Engineer, Assistant 
Project Engineer and Assistant Engineer (Special) 
should be reviewed. 

Central Railway 

The temporary post of Deputy General M.anager 
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(General) docs not seem to be necessary. Its jurisdiction 
liad since teen shortened. We visualise larger delegation 
of rowers to the Principal Ofliccrs and other Heads of 
Dcparlments and an intervening layer between the 
General Manager and these departmental heads could, 
Ihcrefore, he ihinncd out. 

(d) Mcchnniral Engineering : 'I he existing strength 
of officers in the Mechanical nnginecring Departmci'l is 


as follows ; 

c.M.n. I 

Dy. C.M.U. 3 

Sr. Scale f> 

Jr. Scale •! 


The post of Senior Mechanical Engineer (P) should 
be upgraded to that of .n Deputy Chief. Two senior 
scale posts from the headiiuartcrs should be dcccntni- 
liscd to the Divisions to function as Puel OHicers on the 
Divisions. Besides the Bomb.iy Division, which is 
electrified, the work on the rest of the Railway should 
be divided between these two. Additional posts of 
Assistant ofiicers should be created to take charge of 
diesel oil supply depots other than those located in 
sheds. 

Southern Railways 

(a) General ; The temporary post of Deputy Gencrat 
Manager (General) should be surrendered. The post of 
Assistant Deputy General Manager (works) under the 
General Manager .also seems unnecessary. 

(b) Personnel ; The temporary post of OlTiecr on 
Special Dmy.'Disciplinc Ilnquiries is not required. 
Consibtant with the reduced staff strength and jurisdic- 
tion of this railway, four senior scale posts seen ade- 
quate. 

(c) Mcchiinical Ungincering ; The e.xisting strength of 
officers in the Mechanical nnginecring Department is .as 


follows : 

C.M.Ii. 1 

Dy. C.M.E 3 

Sr. Scale 7 

Jr. Scale 3 


The post of Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) 
should be upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief 
Mechanical Engineer. Senior Mechanical Engineer 
(Diesels) and Senior Mechanical Engineer (General) 
might be posted to the Divisions as Puel OHicers, one 
to look after the bro.ad gauge and another for the metre 
gauge section. Necessary posts of junior scale officers 
should be created for the diesel oil depots. 

(d) Stores ; It is presumed that Ihe two temporary 
senior scale posts for which sanction was given up to 
March 31, 1968 have been suircndcrcd. 


Sotilhcni Central Railway 

(a) General : The temporary post of Deputy 
General Manager (General) should bo surrendered. 

(b) Cbil Engineering : There is a substantial 
difference in the Civil Engineering work on this railw.ay 
coniparad with the Southern, Central and Eastern 
Railways, where four Deputy Chief Engineers have been 
provided. Bearing this in mind, we consider that the 
work should be divided among three Deputy Chief 
Engineers and one post should be surrendered. The 
combined strength of permanent and temporary senior 
scale posts also seems excessive and the posiiion should 
be rev.ewcd. The total number of senior scale and 
junior scale posts are thirteen and fourteen respectively, 
out of which live .senior scale and six junior scale arc 
work charged. 

(c) Comnicrcial : Two posts of Deputy Chief 
Commercial Supcrmtcndciits and one of Marketing 
Superintendent have been shown in the statement. 
Considering us size and nature of work, the Deputy 
Chief Commercial Superintendent (Rates and Develop- 
ment) should be able to look after making work also. 

(d) U|icratliig : Here again almost the same pattern 
of strength of olficers has been provided ns on bigger 
railways for which mere is no justilteatton. I he post of 
Senior Transportation Ollicer (Planning) should be 
abolished. Deputy Cliici Operating Superintendent 
(Goods) should, III addition to this dimes, look alter 
Planning. Like wise, we think that the I'ransportation 
.Superintendent (salcty) and Deputy Cliiel Upcraiing 
huperintendent (co.iemng) may be merged, ns has been 
done in the Kailway Board. 

On this Railway, since it is a smaller unit, the 
Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer (Loco and Running) 
should be able to look alier lucl problems at the ncad- 
qii.irtcrs. The Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) and 
Senior Mechanical Engineer (P & Pj Headquarters 
should be posted to the Divisions to look ailcr fuel 
consumption work on the Divisions. One of them 
may be posted at Vijnwada to look after the remaining 
area. The General Manager should provide Assistant 
Olheers Irom the strcngin at the he.idquartcrs to man 
the diesel oil depots .ns suggcslcd in other eases. 

(c) Finance and Accoimis : Three posts of Deputy 
duels arc excessive for this Railw.ny, only two snotild 
do, one to look ailcr the Finance and the other to 
look after the Trallic Accounts and General Branch. 
Three Assistant Olficers for Trallic Accounts also seen 
c.xcessivc. oouihcrn Railway has shown only one. The 
strength should, therefore, be reviewed. 

(f) Divisional Jurisdiction : The Secunderabad 
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jDivision is much too big. A Deputy Divisional 
Superintendent has already been posted, but \vc do not 
consider it a satisfactory arrangement unless there is a 
clear-cut division of responsibilities, which alone can 
give the necessary relief. It should bo divided into two 
but the headquarters of both should remain at 
Secunderabad, which is conveniently located. As 
indicated above, we find that the Zonal headquarters 
has excessive staff while this important Operating Centre 
has not been given the required relief. The bifurcation 
should be on the basis of broad gauge section being 
placed under a Senior Grade Divisional Superintendent 
and the metro gauge section under a Junior Grade 
Divisional Superintendent. In the present division, 
there are already two Senior Scale Operating Officers. 
An additional Senior Scale Commercial Officer and a 
Senior Scale Personnel Officer will be needed for the 
new division. Signalling, Electrical and Accounts work 
may remain combined, but the officers concerned will be 
responsible to the respective Divisional Superintendents. 
Clerical staff need not be increased but should be readjus- 
ted. Despatch section, etc., should remain common. 

North Eastern and Northeast Frontier Railways 

(a) General : These Railways have been working on 
the District pattern, which was retained for various 
considerations other than operational, we strongly 
advocate the institution of a regular divisional system of 
working on these railways as amplified later on in paras 
19 to 22. The cost of establishing the offices should bo 
faced but we consider that it should be possible to work 
within the present strength of office staff in the districts. 
In fact, there may be same saving. At present, all the 
Co-ordination work is done at the headquarters which 
arc over-staffed. While these Railw.ays have been 
consistently losing .and are smaller than the other zonal 
railways, the pattern of organisation is almost compar- 
able with the major Railways. It is suggested that the 
headquarters’ strength should be reviewed in full regard 
to the adjustment in work which should arise with 
divisionalisation. 

(b) Transportation and Commercial Departments ; The 
North Eastern Railway has five junior administrative 
posts, one of which is temporary, seven senior scale and 
nineteen junior scale posts in the Transportation and 
Commercial Departments. 

The Northeast Frontier Railw.ay has six junior 
administrative posts out of which four arc temporary, 
five senior sc,ile and fifteen junior scale posts : 

In our view the pattern of these Railways should be : 
as below : 

The N.F. Railway might have only seven junior 
scale posts under Commercial. 

(c) Medical : In our view, the post of a Chief Medical 


North Eastern North-East' 
Frontier 


Operating 



C.O.P.S 

1 

1 

Dy. CO P.S 

1 

1 

Safety Officer (Sr. Scale) 

1 

1 

Sr. Scale (Goods) 

1 

! 

Sr. Scale (Coaching) 

1 

1 

Jr. Scale 

2 

2 

Commercial 

C.C.S. 

1 

1 

Dy. C.C.S (Goods) 

1 

1 (Dy. 

Dy. C.C.S (Marketing and Safes) 

1 

C.C.S. Genl.) 
Nil 

Sr. Scales (Marketing and Sales) 

Nil 

1 

Sr. Scale (Claims) 

1' 

1 

Sr. Scale (Refunds and General) 

1 

1 

Jr. Scale 

9 

7 


Officer on these Railways purely for supervisory work 
seems unwarranted. It is suggested that they should 
also devote part of their time on specific medical work. 

(d) The reductions suggested for consideration in , 
other departments consequent on Divisionalisation are 
Itibulated in Annexure 111/6. 

In de.aling with the details of the set up of these two 
Railw.ays, we would also like (o bring to the notice of 
the Railway Board that redistribution of the jurisdiction 
of these two Railway appears to be necessary. There 
arc two alternatives which have to be considered and 
carefully examined in the light of the operational needs : 

(i) The section between Kafihar and Barauni may be 
transferred to tlie Northeast Frontier Railway. The 
transhipment work at Garharra near Barauni, will 
however, remain under the North Eastern Railway ; 

(ii) Katihar inclusive or Jogbani, and branches may 
be transferred to the North Eastern Railway, we have 
no special preference for either of these rearrangements 
.nllhough in the ultimate, analysis alternative (ii) may be 
more suitable. 

The full divisional scheme operates in all the Zonal 
Railways except the North Eastern and the Northeast 
Frontier Railways, in whicli are still working on the 
district pattern. 

In the district system, the officers of the various 
departments control their respective districts and in 
some cases the jurisdictions of the various district 
officers are not oven coterminus. All co-ordination 
between the various district officers has to be done at 
the headquarters level, which leads to correspondence 
and delay. 

On the other hand, in the regular divisional scheme, 
all the officers are stationed at the divisional head- 
qirartcrs except for the assistant engineers incharge of 
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sub-divisions, and for an occasional transporlalion 
officer posted in-charge of a control oflicc, if located 
outside the headquarters, or for an Area Officcr-in- 
Charge being posted at an important commercial centre. 
Co-ordination of all the activities within the Division is 
effectively done under the Divisional Superintendent, 
who IS an experienced and a specially selected officer. 

In view of the big advantage to be gained, more 
specially due to their strategic locations and the sudden 
burden that ra.ay fall upon them in emergencies which 
may arise without warning or notice, we strongly 
advocate that the district pattern on the North Eastern 
and Northeast Frontier Railw.ays should be changed to 
the full divisional pattern ns early as practicable. In 


determining the number of divisions and the divisional 
headquarters, due regard should be paid to the expected 
growth of traffic on these two railways and the heavy 
workload that may develop on some of the sections in 
emergencies. Frequent changes in juris fictions or 
bifurc.ltion of divisions should be avoided by careful 
foretliouglit. 

In para 2, we have given an indication of the neces- 
sity for the redistribution of the jurisdictions of the 
North Eastern and Northc.ist Frontier Railways. 
Obviously the details of the proposals for introducing 
the divisionalisation on these two zones should be 
worked out after a decision has been taken in this 
matter. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Seed Review Team, w.is constituted under The 
Government of India, Ministiy of Food .and Agriculture 
and Community Development, Department of Agri- 
culture, vide their Resolution No. 20;’l I/67-Sccds (Dev.), 
dated October 10, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Review Team were as 
follows ; 

1. To assess the existing arrangements for protfuc- 
tion of breeder, nucleus, found.ation and certified seeds 
of varieties, hybrids, comjiositcs, etc. 

2. To evaluate the progress made in Scientific prog- 
ressing, packing and storage of seeds and the indigenous 
manufacture of processing and storage equipment for 
achieving self-sudicicncy; 

3. To consider steps required for effective quality 
control of seeds and specific arrangements for seeds 
certification and enforcement of Seed Law; 


‘1. To review tile development of marketing of seeds 
at all stages; 

5. To assess tlu credit facilities required for seed 
production, seed processing and seed marketing; 

6. To identify the role of various agencies of the 
Union and Slate Governments, Cooperatives and 
Private agencies in Seed production, proce.ssing and 
distribution; 

7. To consider tlic steps to be taken for making 
available superior v.aricties to the farmers immediately 
after llicir approval and release; 

8. To consider and recommend stops so that the 
seed production takes place in all the Slates and there is 
no lopsided development of the industry; 

9. To recommend measures necessary for the rapid 
development of healthy seed industry. 

CONTENTS 

Volume I : Introductory; Seed and Its Importance; 
Seed Industry in the Counirics Visited; Seed Industry 
in India— Present and Future; Summary of Conclusions 
and Recommendations; Volume II : Registration and 
Release of Varieties; Arrangements for Seed Production; 
Seed Processing; Seed Storage; Marketing and Distri- 
bution; Seeds Act and Quality Control; Training; Role 
of Various Agencies; Provision of Finance and Credit; 
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(Seed Industry in the Countries Visited)— The Nether- 
lands; Sweden: Tiie United Kingdom; The U.S.A.; 
Japan; The Philippines; International Organizations; 
Appendices. 

RECOMMEND<\TIONS 

The fear of e.sploitation as well as of risk to food 
production from new varieties that arc not officially 
released are rather exaggerated. 

The team is not in favour of a system of com- 
pulsory official screening of varieties before they arc 
marketed. 

The farmer should have the right to know the correct 
name of the variety which he is purchasing. 

It should be made compulsory by law, either by 
amendment of the Seeds Act, 1966, or by other means, 
that no variety may be marketed unless it is registered 
by an official agency. 

The registration should be done by a Committee 
constituted by the Government of India. This Com- 
mittee should include Scientists. 

A Variety Evaluation Committee should be set up 
in the A ricuUural University or other premier research 
organization in the State Research data on c.xperimenlal 
plots for two years should be considered by this Com- 
mittee. If it is satisfied, in the third year testing may be 
organized on farmers’ fields alongwith tests in experi- 
mental stations. The testing in farmers’ fields would be 
taken up through the extension agencies. At the end of 
the third year, the variety may be placed before the 
Variety Release Committee based on three years results 
including the results from farmers’ fields. Where a 
variety is outstanding, the period of testing could and 
ought to be cut down. 

Ordinarily after three years’ testing it should be 
possible to cither release a variety or discard the same. 

All the States be represented in the Central Variety 
Release Committee. 

Pre-release publicity should be strictlv avoided. 

The privately-bred varieties should be released by 
official release Committees on the basis of the data 
furnished by the research organisation supplemented by 
a year of testing in Government research stations and 
on farmer’s field. 

Responsibility for production of breeder seed should 
be clearly assigned to specific injtiimions. 

Standard procedures for the breeder seed production 
should be laid down for each crop. 

Requisite facilities in terms of personnel, processing 
equipment and storage should be provided at the 
selected research stations. 

An effective internal check on quality of breeder 
seed should be provided at all stations producing 
breeder seed. 


In future foundation seed should be produced on 
large-sized farms. Tire existing small farms may be 
continued for seed production of varieties of local 
importance but such of the farms which are not con- 
vcnicntly located and cannot be developed to sene a 
useful purpose even by providing additional facilities 
may be closed down . 

The foundation seed should normally be produced 
in farms owned by Government or quasi-Government 
institutions. Foundation Seed farms should be well- 
developed with land levelling, irrigation and drainage 
facilities and should be supervised by qualified technical 
staff. Adequate seed processing and storage facilities 
should also be provided. The storage for foundation 
seed should have controlled temperature and humidity. 

All research agencies and foundation seed agencies 
should adopt allocation policies prescribed by Variety 
Release Committees on the lines indicated above. 
Further, such policies should be made known to all 
prospective seed producers. 

The entire policy in the matter should be reviewed 
to enable free intcr-State movement of seeds so that the 
best arc as ultimately come to specialize in seed pro- 
duction. 

Initially farmers should be selected for seed production 
on the basis.of varieties available with them. But in 
the early stages, seed production with new farmers 
should be taken up only on a limited scale. As a 
farmer demonstrates his interest in seed production and 
his ability for high quality seed production he should be 
consistcnliy kept in the programme and allowed to 
become a specialized producer of seeds. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should 
take up a coordinated scheme to determine the isolation 
requirements appropriate for various crops including 
vegetable crops in the different potential regions in the 
country. 

Wherever difficulty in seed production is anticipated, 
seed production studies should form part of other 
coordinated research schemes. 

The possibility of using electricity as a source of heal 
should also be explored though it was felt that this 
Would be a costly proposition at present. 

Grading of seeds should be introduced in India. 

Experiments must be commenced on the use of 
different seed treatment materials and different types of 
machines under our conditions. 

Import may be allowed for specified parts to meet 
the requirements of particular programmes for manu- 
facture of quality equipment required for seed pro- 
cessing. 

A central agency should place advance orders on 
selected firms of manufacture of different kinds of seed 
processing equipment. The National Seeds Corporation 
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would be the most appropriate agency for locating the 
En-’ineering and Design Organisation. The Corporation 
could also function as the Central Purchase Agency. 

It would be useful to send engineers from corres- 
ponding firms in India for short study tours so that 
they may familiarise themselves with five points of 
manufacture. 

There would also be need for imports of new types 
and models of equipments from abroad in order to 
provide a base for continuous improvement in process- 
ing techniques. 

Special emphasis should be laid on the development 
of farmers’ associations in the field of seed production 
and distribution. 

To reach the high goals set for the future, a massive 
expansion of seed producing and distributing units is 
called for. Government should, therefore, through a 
policy declaration earmarking a major role, encourage 
the development of cooperative and private seed pro- 
cessing, marketing and distribution organizations. As 
these organizations develop, the departmental agencies 
now engaged in the production, purchase and sale of 
seeds should reduce their activities in this direction. 

The departmental agencies should provide the 
general planning of the various programmes including 
fixation of targets and concentrate on extension 
functions. 

Purchase prices to growers and sale prices to farmers 
should be left ordinarily to be regulated by market 
forces. Cooperatives and Government Undertakings 
as well as Departments distributing Seeds should so fix 
their prices as to cover all their costs, overheads, the 
risks and write-olf and provide a reasonable rate of 
return to the Exchequer. This is possible as by using 
high-quality seed, the farmer is able to get adequate 
returns. No subsidies or guarantees should be necessary 
in these circumstances. 

The promotion of medium-sized seed growers, pro- 
duction and marketing co-operatives should be actively 
encouraged in the initial stages through liberal financial 
assistance by the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation to cover adequately the investment and 
working capital requirements for setting up seed pro- 
duction and processing units. 

It is gratifying to note that the budget for 1968-69 
provides tax concessions on expenditure incurred by 
firms using agricultural produce as raw materials in 
assisting farmers to grow better Crops. Suitable tax 
concessions should also be provided to seed organiza- 
tions on the expenditure incurred by them in sales pro- 
motion of seeds by provision of technical services. Such 
concessions should be available for an initial period of 
five years as this would encourage seed companics'to 
undertake promotional work in rural areas. 


Tile first requisite for a certification agency is that it 
should be independent from the agency producing or 
selling the seed on the one hand and from the agency 
enforcing the Seed Act on the other. Many possible 
agencies were suggested for this purpo.se. The State 
and Central Departments of Agriculture, National/ 
State/Seed Corporations, Agricultural Universities, 
Associations of Seed Growers, Agricultural Research 
Institutes or Combination of these —agencies were 
suggested. In the opinion of the Team any independent 
Board representing the various agencies listed above 
would be the most appropriate agency for undertaking 
seed certification. 

The Fertilizer Credit Committee headed by Shri 
Venkatappiah had recommended the formation of a 
Fertilizer Credit Guarantee Corporation. It is recom- 
mended that as seeds arc vital agricultural inputs, they 
should also be covered by this Scheme along with 
fertilizers and insecticides. 

The Reserve Bank should make it clear to all com- 
mercial banks that all seeds— raw or processed, certified 
or un-certified, whether produced in contract with State 
Governments or not, should be treated as agricultural 
inputs and not as grain for purposes of advance. It is 
aiso recommended that steps should be taken to 
guarantee advances made to seed producers and this 
should be included within the scope of the activities of 
the proposed Fertilizer Credit Guarantee Corporation to 
which a reference has already been made. 

The financial institutions should provide advance 
for construction or warehouses for seed industry and 
such advances should be treated as advances to seed 
industry so that all benefits available to “priority indus- 
tries” can be claimed. 

The present procedure which allows freedom to 
market varieties without compulsory official screening 
by continued. The extension agencies of the State 
Departments of Agriculture as well as of agricultural 
universities must conduct trials on all new varieties 
whether officially released or not and adequately 
publicise the results of such trials. 

The farmer has the right to know the correct name 
of the variety of the seed which he is buying. The Seeds 
Act, 1966, provides that when a kind or variety may be 
notified by the Central Government in the official 
gazette th.nt kind or variety may be sold only in con- 
tainers which are properly labelled. The Governments 
would in such cases also notify the particulars which 
such label may contain. The labels should bo required 
to contain a declaration of the variety though for certain 
kinds of seeds it may be sufficient to declare “variety 
not specified.” 

A Committee which should include scientists con- 
stituted by the Govcrnme.it of India would be the most 
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appropriate authority for registering varieties, after 
ascertaining that they arc distinct and homogeneous. 

The various Slate Governments etc,, may examine 
the constitution and procedure for testing and release 
of varieties in their respective Stales and consider 
suitable modifications in the light of the procedure out- 
lined abov6 though in respect of period of testing a 
flexible approach may be adopted. 

The State Variety Release Committee procedures, 
trials may be organized in farmers’ fields through 
extension agencies. 

Testing for longer periods would apart from delaying 
the utilisation of research, also leads to wastage of 
scientific effort and recommends that there should be no 
hesitation in deciding to release or discard a variety 
after three years of testing. 

The official release of a variety which means also 
any publicity relating to the variety should be deferred 
until re.asonable slocks of at least— foundation seeds 
have been built up. 

No variety should be sold unless it is registered by 
Central Variety Registration Committee at the national 
level. The registration will be based on genetic distinct- 
ness and uniformity and prior approval of the State or 
Central Variety Release Committee will not be necessary 
for sole of sarities so long as they arc registered. 

Various taken up in official programmes or given 
public support should ordinarily be those approved by 
the Variety Rclctisc Committee. 

The Departments of Agriculture in difieront Stales as 
well as the Directorate of Extension at the Central level 
should continue to test and collect d.Ua on field perfor- 
mance of all varieties whether officially released or not 
and give wide publicity to the data so that farmers may 
have guidance in making their choice of varieties. 

The varieties whieh are evolved under the coordinat- 
ed schemes and by the Central Institutes may be offi- 
ciflly released by the Central Variety Rdc.tse Com- 
mittee for all the are.as of adaptation and these need not 
be placed before the State Variety Release Committees 
except for information. The Central Variety Release 
Committee should be enlarged to provide reprcscnialion 
to all the States. 

Pre-release publicity to new varieties should be with- 
held and a statement of variety release and seed policy 
should be drawn up and subscribed to by various 
agencies concerned. 

Any person or private body desirous of taking up 
research work in plant breeding should be required to 
register himself with the I.C.A.R. which should .accept 
the application only after satisfying itself tluit the 
individual or the institution concerned has the requisite 
professional competence and other facilities for under- 
taking research. The I.C.A.R. may lay down standards 


for eligibility for such registration. 

The official rele.asc of privately bred-varieties should 
be b.nsed on testing done by the broader concerned, and 
in addition on one ye.ir of testing at Government 
rcsctirch stations and farmers’ fields - 

High priority should be given to the provision of 
facilities in terms of l.nnd, equipment, storage, person- 
nel and funds for production and supply of breeder 
seed. The responsibility of making avail.nble required 
quantities of breeder seed should be fixed on specific 
institutions. 

The Indinn Council of Agriculture Resenreh should 
standardize the nicthods of production and rminicnance 
of breeder seed for each crop. They should also ensure 
the adoption of standard procedures for multiplication 
of breeder seed in their institutions. 

In future foundation seed should be produced on ade- 
quately lar c-sized farms in places where required faci- 
lities could be provided for the convenience of the staff 
as well as for the production and processing of quality 

seed. The existing small farms should also be continu- 

ed and used for the production of seed of v.irietics of 
local importance. The farms which arc not located at 
convenient places and cannot be developed tosen-c use- 
ful purpose even by providing additional facilities and 
by increasing the size may, however, be closed. The 
State Governments may arrange for the dclailcd exami- 
nation of the working of each of the existing farms and 
the need, if any, for more farms to meet the require- 
ments of the Slates. It was reported in some Sttilcs 
that the existing farms arc being continued on year to 
yc.ar basis .and the funds provided arc not sufiicient. 
After detailed examination as suggested above, the 
farms should be sanctioned on permanent basis and 
siifficicat funds provided. 

The other point witich the Team would like to 
cmph.asizc is the need for advance planning in produc- 
tion of foundation iceds. In such advance planning, 
there has to be an clement of liberal estimating as it 
would be better to have surplus of foundation seed 
slocks ratlicr titan shortages which would curtail the 
certified seed programmes and ultimilcly the entire 
agricultural production programmes. 

A reserve stock of foundation seed should be main- 
tained by the Stale Governments in respect of till 
important v.irietics. These reserve stocks may bo kept 
at convenient centres where good seed storage with 
control of temperature and humidity should be provid- 
ed so that the viability of the seed is well-preserved. 

The State Governments as well as the N.ational Seeds 
Corporation daould immediately examine the adequacy 
of production as well .as the quality of foundation seed 
and make requisite aroingemonts for linking the pro- 
duction of foundation seed with .availability of breeder 
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s:ed. The modern processing and seed treatment 
methods sliouid be adopted at an early date in respect 
of foundation seeds supplied for seed production. 

An All-India organization like the National Seeds 
Corporation could maintain all-India rcsers'c stock of 
foundation seeds of important all-India varitics on a 
limited scale. The Nation tl Seeds Corporation may 
take up the production of foundation seeds and make 
equitable allocations amongst all the States in consul- 
tation with the Government of India where the likely 
demand for foundation seed will be e.'tccss of available 
supplies. 

The foundation seed increase should normally be on 
farms owned by the Corporation, agricultural univer- 
sities, State Governments and other public agencies. 
The selected foundation seed farms should be well 
developed by provision of land-lcv'cliing, irrigation and 
drainage facilities, processing plants and by appointment 
of higliiy qualified staff for carrying out foundation 
seed production. 

In respect of vegetable seeds of European type, the 
crops which are highly cross — pollinated — tlic Jammu and 
Kashmir Government have enacted a law under which 
only those varieties permitted by the Director of Agricul- 
ture can be grown in specified areas. This is a very 
essential step as in respect of these crops, isolation for 
miles is required and it would not be possible to produce 
highquality seed without such regulation. Similar 
legislation be adopted in other States which arc suitable 
for production of seeds of vegetables which arc highly 
cross-pollinated. 

The Indian Council or Agricultural Research should 
sponsor an All-India Coordinated Research , Programme 
in collaboration with the National Seeds Corporation 
and other Seed organizations to determine the isolation 
requirements appropriate for crops including vegetable 
crops of European type in different potential regions 
in the country. 

In future seed production studies should form a part 
of the Coordinated Research Schemes and wherever any 
seed production difficultly is anticipated, study should 
be started at the various research stations as part of the 
coordinated programme so that when the hybrid is 
released, the seed production technique is also clearly 
formulated. 

Tlic National Seeds Corporation and other seed 
production agencies should make an intensive study of 
practical problems of seed production in different 
areas and sliould suggest measures for resolving the 
same if necessary by arrangement with research insti- 
tutes for carrying dllTcrcnt studies on such problems. 

Specialized planting equipment of those kinds not 
available in the country be allowed to be imported for 
seed production. 


Dessicants be tested under our conditions and be 
allowed to be imported. If they prove ti.vpular the 
chemical companies be encouraged to mamifiicturc tlicai 
locally ; and combine harveslors be allowed to be 
imported by seed companies, cooperatives and large- 
farms to assure that tlic seed harvest c.in be completed 
in record time vvitliout loss of crop. 

There is an urgent need for a strong and weli-staffed 
Engineering and Design O.-ginization wlvch slioulj 
devote itself cvclusivcly to the study of -.lie problems of 
processing of different seeds, the types of equipment 
required, the specifications thereof, ihc problems of 
manufacture of such cqjipmcnt and provision of 
requisite assistance and advice- in this roj.ird. Sucli 
an organization would have three ili-,tinc'. functions ; 

(a) Rcsc.ircli and Survey. 

(b) Adv'isory Services an.l Ass'stanee to Producers. 

One of the major limitations in the development of 

the demand is tlic doubt in the minds of liie buyers in 
regard to the quality and reliability of the equipment 
that are locally made. If a central agency, undertook 
the responsibility of checking and ensuring quality, the 
demand for equipment may increase rapidly. Funher, 
planning of production and manufacture of equipment 
can be done better if the orders for various equipment 
arc consolidated and placed well in advance. The 
National Seeds Corporation which liis the objective of 
development of seed industry in the counto', should act 
as a general agency for placing advance orders on selec- 
ted firms for the manufacture of dilTcrent kinds of seed 
processing equipment and should in turn supply these 
equipment to tlic seed industry. 

It would be c.vircmely useful if the engineers in- 
charge of the manufacture of seed processing equip- 
ment could be sent on a study tour to such firms in 
foreign countries. They could also visit institutions like 
the Mississipi Seed Technology Department where 
they could be given special training and orientation in 
the requirements of seed processing equipment. 

The consensus of opinion in the country was that 
the small and medium sized indigenous cleaners arc far 
from satisfactory. Recognizing this, the Government 
have already allowed to import a number of seed clean- 
ers of dilferent models. It is necessary to continue 
this policy and we recommend the import of seed 
cleaners required to meet the processing facilities over 
the next two years. At the same lime, it would be 
advisable to import the screens of ditferent sizes and 
specifications and supply them to manufacturers of seed 
cleaning equipment as the no.i-availabilily of good 
screens has been noted to be a limiting factor in the 
manufacture of quality equipment. The foreign ex- 
change requirements to cover these imparts are not 
likely to exceed Rs. 50 lakhs. 
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The team recommends the import of automatic 
control devices like thermostats and automatic rc- 
ignition devices. The foreign exchange requirements 
for this purpose are not likely to c.xcccd Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Whatever facilities are required, should be provided 
and adequate number of b.ag closing machines should 
be got manufactured within the country. If this is not 
possible a liberal import policy may be adopted for 
import of such machines. Foreign e.xchangc required 
to import bag closers for the seed industry over the next 
two years will not exceed Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The import of specialized type of seed processing 
equipment like specific gravity separators, aspirators, 
automatic weighing "and bagging machines, cylinder 
separators, sizing equipment and special types of driers 
should be allowed as experimental measure and the use 
of such machines should be encouraged. Foreign 
exchange requirements will not exceed Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The facilities should be developed for drying of 
seed', if necessary upto 5 per cent and their proper 
canning. This system should be adopted especially for 
foundation seeds and vegetables. 

The Gor ernment should take appropriate measures 
for the development of seed enterprises working on 
commercial principles in competition to ensure the 
supply of high-quality seeds to the farmers at reasonable 
prices. 

Each State employs a limited number of inspectors 
who are well-qualified, mature and who can be relied 
upon and inspect various seed lots, educate the seeds- 
men and generally enforce the Act without Iiampering 
the trade in seeds. 

Each State must examine the position and ensure 
accuracy of testing as this would be an important legal 
responsibility. 

The records to be maintained by seedsmen as well 
as seed processors should be drawn up in detail and all 
seedsmen informed of the necessity of keeping such 
records. 

It may further be pointed out that the rules which 
are being framed under the Act as well as the law itself 
should be revised with reference to actual conditions 
over the course of next two or tlirec years and if any 
amendment becomes necessary of the Seeds Act, there 
should be no hesitation to amend the Act and or 
Rules. 

The results from seed testing laboratories be care- 
fully examined after samples have been drawn for a 
year or two under the Act to determine the minimum 
limits that arc practical under Indian conditions. 

The first requisite for appropriate certification agency 
is that it should be independent from the agency pro- 
ducing or selling the seed on the one hand and from the 
agency enforcing the Seeds Act on tlie otlier. 


The certification agency in our opinion should be set 
up as Boards constituted in different States. These 
Boards should be representative of seed growers 
farmers, scientists, agricultural universities and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Seed Certification Boards be formed in every 
State. The Board should work in close liasionwith 
the Central Seed Corporation Committee, which should 
be a Sub-Committee, of the Central Seeds Committee 
envisaged under tlio Indian Seeds Act. The Central 
Seed Committee will lay down the basic standards, pro- 
cedures, policies and guidelines but will liave no formal 
authority over the Seed Corporation Agencies. The 
Central Seed Committee should in this connection adopt 
the same approach as the O.E.C.D. adopts in respect of 
the dilTcrcnt countries in the world.- 

The Central Seed Committee would be the most 
appropriate agency in respect of O.E.C.D. Certifica- 
tion. 

The Team recommends the adoption of the system of 
approved processing plants. The seed certification 
agency should lay down standards for processing plants 
and give approval to those plants which comply with the 
standards. Seed which are not processed at these plants 
should not be certified. 

The standards should be reviewed once a year and 
changes made in order to make them realistic. It is 
recommended that once the standards are set fora 
particular year, they should not be varied arbitrarily 
though very exceptional circumstances might justify a 
departure from this principle. Tlie drawing of samples 
for laboratory testing and the bulk inspection to ensure 
uniformity of the lot arc vital steps in seed certifica- 
tion. 

The certification should apply only to those varieties 
which arc finally recognised as equal or superior to 
existing varieties. In other words, only those varieties 
which arc finally released by the State Variety Release 
Committee or the Central Variety Release Committee 
should be taken up for certification. 

Suitable plots siiouid be taken and placed under the 
control of tlie seed certification agencies, where they 
can grow samples from different lots of foundation 
seeds and certified seeds against standard samples main- 
tained by them in order to check the cflectiveness of 
field inspection and to evaluate the quality of the seed 
being produced botli in the foundation and certified 
seed classes. 

The certification trade mark should be registered 
under the Trade Mark Act so that if any malpractices 
are discovered, suitable legal proceedings could be in- 
stituted. Further, certification agency must keep a close 
control on tlie stocks of t.ags lying witli them. The tags 
should be normally machine numbered and handled in 
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the same manner as cash receipt books.' 

Immediate steps be taken, to assure that the seed 
testing programme does keep pace and properly 
supports the seed industry and the seed improvement 
programme. 

To help eliminate the variability that does exist, the 
main additional facilities needed in most laboratories 
arc cooling systems to be used with the existing germi- 
nalors and walk-in room germinators which arc 
temperature controlled at the prescribed temperatures. 

Training programmes must bo continued to assure 
that all workers in the laboratory' have been trained. 

Methods of germination for new species need to be 
investigated at the different seed laboratories in coordi- 
nation with the Central Seed Testing Laboratory. 

Testing procedures, reports, registers and working 
cards should be standardized througliout the country. 

More adequate space to assure safe storage of seed 
for at least twelve months, is needed in most of the 
laboratories. 

The Central Seed Testing Laboratory be encouraged 
and staffed, so that it can provide adequate coordina- 
tion and leadership to the liiboratories throughout the 
country. 

Only one official seed testing faboratory be develop- 
ed per stale, fully equipped and staffed with well-trained 
personnel. 

If a good worker in a laboratory gels a turn for pro- 
motion in Ids present cadre, Itc bo given the benefit by 
upgrading his post, so that iiis training and experience 
ate available to the laboratory and the seed pro- 
gramme. 

Very close daily contacts will be needed between the 
Seed Testing Officer, the Seed Certification Officer and 
Chief Seed Inspector under the Seeds Act and they 
should be so located that this is made possible. 

Minimum seed certification standards and limits 
should be realistic and relate to present seed quality. 

The results obtained in seed testing should bo statis- 
tically analysed and tabulated by every State each year 
and sent to the Central Seed Testing Olficcr for compi- 
lation and should be made available to the Central Seed 
Committee. 

Seed Surveys based on seed used by farmers should 
, l)C undertaken to verify the practical level of minimum 
seed germination limits and for educational purposes. 

The statistical accur.rcy of the amount te'sted must 


be considered when fi.xing standards for purity compo- 
nents. 

A more direct and clear cut line of communication 
be developed between the Director of Agriculture and 
the L'boratory. 

The Centre should assume responsibdily for training 
in those areas where uniform procedures and techniques 
are needed throughout the country and where a relative- 
ly small number of a highly trained and competent 
persons are needed. 

The Seed Inspectors be trained for seed Law enforce- 
ment work with no other secondary responsibilities. 

The agricultural universities can assume a leading 
role also in the training of persons in seed improvement 
by ; 

(a) Inclusion of material on seed production and 
Seed Technology in existing Agronomy and Botany 
courses ; 

(b) Organizing, In cooperation with olhcr.s, seed 
production and processing coui-scs of short duration for 
persons needing training at the State level as a-ferred to 
earlier ; and 

(c) Offering degree courses in various aspects of seed 
Technology. 

A systematic plan for training In otficr countnes be 
developed so that the best qualified and most interested 
persons in seed testing, seed production, seed process- 
ing and seed marketing be given an opportunity for this 
training. 

The India Crop Improvement, and Certified Seed 
Producers’ Association and the All India Seed Growers, 
Merchants and Nurserymen’s Association develop a 
programme in cooperation with the Government for 
a systematic training of their associates’ leaders who 
would bo in a position to share their experiences and 
knowledge with members of the respective .associa- 
tions. 

The Reserve Bank should make it clear to Commer- 
cial Banks lliat all seed, raw or proce.sscd, certified or 
non<crtificd, whether produced on contract with State 
Governments or National Seeds Corporation or not, 
should be treated as agricultural input and not as grain 
for purposes of advance. Steps b: taken to guarantee 
advances made to seed producers and that this be in- 
cluded in the scope of activities of the rertilizer Credit 
Guarantee Corporation proposed by the V'enkatappiafi 
Committee. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR, STUDY GROUP 
FOR NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY, 1967--REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 36p. 


Clii'irin[:ii t Mi. M. Clialiipiitlii Ran. 

Members : Mr, P.L. Soiidlii; Mr. J.M. D'Soum; 

Mr. C.N. Cliiltaraiijan; Mr. A.R. Illi.at: 
Mr. J.P. ClialurvciU; Mr. T.V.R. Slicnoi; 
Mr, R. Slianianna. 

Secretary ; Mr. V.R. Kulkarni. 

APPOINTMUN'I' 

Tile Study Group for Newspaper Inilusiry was con- 
stituted under the National Commission on Labour 
vide their Notification No. 3/41 Ti7/NCL dated October 
24, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

To analyse available information, and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the industry for years 
to come taking into account the possible developments 
in the economy. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Background; Employment, Recruit- 
ment and Training; Labour Laws; Associations of 
Employers and Employees; Settlement of Disputes; 
\V.age EiNation and Its Implications; Recomntendations; 
A Note of Explanation/Disscnt by Shri A.R. Uiial. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Industrial relations in the newspaper industry one 
far from satisfactory. Unionisation is generally poor, 
but even where there arc strong unions, there is a com- 
munication gap between them and the managements. 
The prim.ary need is to establish useful contacts between 
the two. Virtually no union of ncwsp.ipcr employees has 
been recognised by the employers. Even the all-India 
organisations of employers and employees do not have 
coordial relations. The following steps mjy help to 
improve the atmosphere and make bilateral settlement 
of disputes easier in the long run and ensure 
harmonious rcKalions ; 

(a) The all-India organisations of both working 
journalists and non-journalist employees must be given 
recognition, as also the associated organisations or 
unions at Stale and Plant levels. This can only How 
from an agreement between the national organisations 
representing the two sides. 
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(bj The same procedures as arc contemplated for 
recognition of unions in other industries may be adopt- 
ed in the newspaper industry also. 

(c) Permanent tripartite machinery for .settlement of 
disputes in the industry may beset up at both National 
and Stale levels. This will make acceptance of the 
value of bilalcml negotiation and sctllcmcnl easier and 
speedier. 

(d) By agreement between employer’s and 
employees' organisations, plant level machinery com- 
prising rcprescnlalives of the respective unions and 
nianagcmenls can be set up. 

The multiplicity of legal enaclmcnls covering news- 
paper csiablishmcn s has led to dilTcrenecs in treatment 
of the dilTcrenl sections of employees which arc not 
always just or justifiable. It is desirable to h.avc a single 
piece of legislation covering all sections of ncwsp.ipcr 
employees— working journalists, press workers, and 
administrative staff. In such legislation, the necessary 
special provisions may be incorporated in respect of 
categories like working journalists as in the present 
Working Journalists Act, relating to hours of work, 
notice, p.ay and certain essential facilities. Uniformity 
in respect of leave facilities, medical facilities, standing 
orders, etc , is desirable. Uniformity in hours of work 
may be dillicull in enforcement in the short run in view 
of implication; in monetary term;, bat this should be 
the goal and first step; should be initiated in the 
suggested legislation to reduce the prevailing wide 
dilTcrcnccs in this regard. The ultimate goal should be 
asi.x-hour day for all categories of newspaper 
employees. 

Provision should be made in the proposed haw for 
p.aymcnt of gratuity to non-journalists on the same 
basis, as for working journalists. 

Suitable machinery should be set up at National and 
State levels to go into complaints regarding categorisa- 
tion from both employer.; and employees so that uni- 
formity can be arrived at to satisfaction of both sides 
on a scientific basis. 

In future it would be advisable to set up a single 
statutory authority for wage fixation in the whole 
country. Appropriate provision should bo made in the 
proposed law on the same lines as in the present Work- 
ing Journalists Act. 
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It is necessary to set up a compact and swift moving 
enforcement machinery in all States which will compel 
implementations not only of wage awards but also of 
agreements and awards given by industrial tribunals and 
labour courts. 

The machinery for settlement of industrial disputes 
needs to be streamlised and made efficient and cfToctive. 
The status and powers of conciliation officers should be 
raised, and a time limit not exceeding six weeks should 
be fi.xed for conciliation proceedings to be completed 
and the report submitted, with copies to both sides. 
The time-lag between the conclusion of conciliation 
proceedings and reference of the dispute for adjudica- 
tion should not exceed four weeks. And adjudication 
proceedings should not take longer than three months 
at the most. If for any reason these proceedings can- 
not be taken out of the purview of the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court for the time being, provision should 
be made to ensure final disposal of every dispute within 
a year of its commencement. 

As the role of the conciliation officer is essentially 


one of using third party's good offices to bring about a 
bilateral settlement, the tendency to bring professional 
lawyers into the picture and raise legalistic and 
technical arguments should be severely discouraged 
through statute. 

There should be a specific provision in the law that 
any strike decision by unions over specific demands 
should be preceded by a strike ballot among the general 
body of workmen concerned. 

In the suggested single legislation for the newspaper 
industry, either the works committee’s scope sh luld be 
enlarged to make it a bipartite negotiating machinery 
between the workers’ union and the management 
dealing with specific types of problems or it should be 
dropped. 

The pattern of ownership and control of newspapers 
is an important aspect that needs attention. In view of 
complaints about the growth of concentration of owner- 
ship and about control of major newspapers by other 
industries, there is need to introduce forms of owner- 
ship. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL HIGHER EDUC.<lTION, 

1967-REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Education and Youth Services, 1970. i26p. 


Chairman : Shri G. Ramachandran. 

Members : Shri D.P. Singh; Shri T.S. Avinashiling- 
am; Shri K. Kelappan; Shri K.L, Bordia. 
Member-Secretary ; Dr. P.D. Shukla. ' 

APPOINTMENT 

The National Council for Rural Higher Education 
set up the Committee on Rural Higher Education in 
November, 1967. 

terms of reference 

The te.-ms of reference were as follows : 

(i) To review the progress of the Scheme of Rural 
Higher Education; and 

(ii) To suggest w.iys at means for improving its 
working, so that the objectives for which it was started 
may be achieved. 


CONTENTS 

Part I — Chairman’s Address to the National Council 
for Rural Higher Education; Part II— Report of the 
Committee on Rural Higher Education; Letter of 
Transmittal; Preface; Introduction; A Review of the 
Present Position; An Analysis of the Re.olies to the 
Questionnaires; Recommendations; Summary of Recom- 
mendations; Minutes of Dissent; Appendices from I to 
VI; Part III — Recommendations of the National 
Council for Rural Higher Education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Broad Aims And Functions 

(i) To provide courses in higher education specially 
suited to rural needs; and short courses of varying 
duratioi in certain fields of special relevance to the 
rural population. 
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cullurc, Health and Sanitation and other fields o 

"" OrS'crganisc voeational courses of varying dura- 
tion for training rural youth in Agriculture, Agro-.ndns- 

trics and crafts. . , 

(iii) To train village youth in civic responsibility, 

Panchayati Raj, Family Planning, healthy living and 
other relevant fields. 

(iv) To provide facilities for conducting research in 
rural problems relevant to the courses organised by 

particular Institutes. , 

(v) To provide extension services ni agriculture, 
animal husbandry, dairying, poultry farming, hcalt i 
and sanitation, school improvement, adult education, 
family planning, etc, 

(vi) To organise activities in the areas of youiii 
welfare, women's programmes, etc., which are relevant 
to the aims and objectives of the Rural Institutes, in 
order to serve the neighbouring Community. 


.Vdminlslralivc Structure 

(i) In view of the regional langaugcs getting 
importance, groups of institutions in a particular St.atc 
will h.ave a separate complexion and lienee a suitable 
machinery may be set up to bring the Rural Institutes 
in closer contact with the State Governments concerned. 

(ii) It would be desirable to have on the National 
Council one or two nominees as representatives of Agri- 
cultural Universities in India. 

(iii) The National Council should be reconstituted 
and recognised to function more efficiently .and cITcciivc- 
ly to strengthen and improve the rural institutes in 
every w.ay and also establish close liaison among them 
to facilitate the work of taking liigher education to the 
doors of the rural people. 

The officer in charge .pf the work of tlie National 
Council (who should be of tlie Status of a Joint 
Secretary or at le.ast that of a Deputy Secretary) should 
normally be assigned this work fora minimum period 
of five years. 

Enrolment 

(i) A Rural Institutes should have on- its roll a mini- 


mum of 200 students. 

(ii) The minimum enrolment will be counted as on 
31st August. 

(iii) The minimum enrolment in preparatory course 
should be twenty. 

(iv) In Ihc DRS course a minimum of twelve students 
per subject should be strictly adhered lo and no course 
should be started or continued when the enrolment in 
the course is less then ten. 

(v) In sanctioning new groups in DRS course, in 
future special care should be taken to ensure th.it 
normally not more than 5 groups exist. 

(vi) The minimum enrolment in the Diploma in 
Rural Services (Education) coarse should be twenty. 

(vii) In the eases of Post-Diploma Courses, the 
enrolment in the beginning of the academic session 
should not be less than five. The course should be 
stopped if the enrolment falls short of five. 

(viii) The minimum enrolment for Ihc Agricultural 
certificate course should be twenty. 

(ix) The minimum •enrolment in the Diplomi in 
Civil and Rural Engineering Coarse should be twelve 
,md the maximum diirty. 

(x) The minimum enrolment in Sanitary Inspectors 
Course should be twenty. 

(.xi) The minimum enrolment for Advancement 
Course for Sanitary Inspectors should be ten. 

Teaching Of English And Regional Languages 

The present practice (the three language formula) 
with respect of teaching of languages in the nir.al insti- 
tutes should continue and special issue(s) raised by a 
rural institute should be considered on merits by the 
National Council for Rural Higlicr Education. 

Courses or Study, Curriculum, clc. 

(i) The minimum number of courses olTered by a 
rural institute should be three out of : 

1. D.R.S,; 2. D.R.S. (Education); 3. Diploma 
in Civil and Rural Engineering; 4. Post Diplo.-ua 
Course; 5. Agricultural Certificate Course; 6. Sanihiry 
Inspectors Course; 7. .Advanced Course for Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

(ii) The Preparatory Course should be suitably modi- 
fied in the context of the courses of study for the 
Diploma Course in Rural Services. 

(iii) Introduction of new courses by the Rural Insti- 
Uilcs should be taken up after a full assessment of the 
need and the demand for such coursc(s)and provided 
the required facilities ore available. 

(iv) In an Institute of rural higher education a 
degree course in Agriculture is highly desircable, but a 
full fledged degree course in Agriculture should not be 
instituted without providing the necessary equipment 
and other facilities to the institution. 
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(v) The Agriculture Course should train the rural 
youth for (a) self-employment and (b) for specialisation 
at intermediate level. Instead of lengthening the present 
'duration of the course, it is necessary to enrich the 
content of the syllabus making it less academic and 
more practically-oriented. 

(vi) The academic standards in the Rural Institutes 
should be high and while aiming at academic excellence, 
rural higher education should attempt to integrate 
theory with practice and underline work experience. 

(vii) It is necessary to visualise clearly the future 
employment potential for trained agricultural personnel. 

(viii) While there should be no ban on students 
passing out of rural institutes with respect to further 
education or dmployment, the courses in the rural 
institutes should be primarily considered and designed 
so as to prepare students for appropriate employment 
in the rural areas. 

(ix) In view of the importance of Science, the Commit- 
tee is in favour of the rural institutes starting the teach- 
ing of science subjects. The Committee agrees with the 
recommendation of the National Council for Rural 
Higher Education that a course in science based either 
on the Delhi or the Madras University pattern be adopt- 
ed to facilitate recognition of the Diploma in Science 
by the Universities and employing agencies. However, 
such a science course should be introduced only in rural 
institutes which have already been put on a sound 
basis. 

Admission to science courses should be limited to 
those who have passed either science at the Matricula- 
tion or equivalent level. 

(x) The question regarding the duration of the DRS 
(Education) course should be examined by the relevant 
Faculty Committee if not, for the present in favour of 
introducing a Post-Graduate Course in Education. 

Extension And Research 

(i) The extension work should mainly relate to the 
application of scientific knowledge and techniques to 
the rural problems. The activities may also include 
youth clubs, adult schools, women’s programmes, etc., 
with a view to educating the rural community to 
adopt latest techniques, and scientific ideas in the 
field. 

(ii) Extension work in the rural institutes should be 
educational in content. Deficiencies in physical facili- 
ties (which may be due to a variety of- reasons) should 
no longer be allowed to continue. 

(iii) The teaching in the Rural Institutes should be 
closely related to research and e.xtension facilitating an 
integrated approach to rural problems. 

(iv) The Research projects should be mainly restricted 
to the areas in which there are higher courses should and 


be problem-oriented. It is also equally important that 
the results of research should be quickly made avail- 
able to all the other Rural Institutes to facilitate 
cross fertilisation of ideas and further work in the 
field. 

(v) The extension departments of the rur.d institutes 
should be close liaison with similar departments of 
the university in the area and jointly undertake some 
project utilising the special resources of the tiniversity. 

(vi) As and when the rural institutes develop, their 
departments, more facilities, including finance should 
be provided for extension and research work. 

Teachers : Salary Scales And Facilities 

(i) Priority in the allocation of funds under the 
scheme of Rural Higher Education should, in the next 
few years, be on the improvement of the salaries of the 
teachers in the rural institutes. 

(ii) The Government should accept parity between 
salary scales and dearness allowance of the teachers of 
the Rural Institutes with corresponding employees (with 
corresponding qualifications) of the affiliated colleges of 
the sa me State. 

(iii) The following minimum scales, which are the 
4th Plan scales recommended by the UGC should be 
made immediately applicable to the staff of the post- 
graduate and DRS Courses of the rural institutes, pro- 
vided the posts have been duly approved. 

Director Rs. 800-50-1,250 (in the Rural Institutes 

having post-graduate courses) 

Rs. 700-40-1,100 (in other Rural Insti- 
tutes) 

Principal Rs. 700-40-1,100 

Reader of the Rs. 700-43-1,100 (limited to 25 percent 

Post-Graduate the approved staff strength) 

Course 

Senior Lecture Rs. 403-30-640-40-800 (limited to 25 per 
cent the approved staff strength) 
Lecturer Rs. 300-25-600 

Demonstrator/ Rs. 250-15-400 
Tutor 

(iv) All employees of th: Rural fnstitutes should be 
eligible to the Dearness Allowance on the same basis as 
admissible to the employees of the State Government 
concerned. 

(v) The teaching staff be provided with suitable 
residential accommodation on the campus. 

Library Financial assiatence of Rs. 5,000 per 

Institute should be given as a recur- 
ring grant to the rural institutes for 
strengthening library facilities. 

Employment Of The Products Of The Rural Institutes 
(i) Each rural institute should undertake a survey of 
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employment possibilities in the region so as to increase 
the employment potential. The Central Government 
should also undertake this task at its own level. 

■ (ii) E.ich rural institute should maintain a reliable 
ard up-to-date record of the employment position of its 
products. 

(iii) In Competitive Departmental examinations 
subjects like Co-operation, Community Development, 
Pancliayati Raj and Agricultural Economics sbotild be 
included. 

(ivj The State Governments and employing agencies 
should rec- gnize the special features of the Rural 
Services course and give preference to candidates so 
qualified in employment in rural developmental depart- 
ments and as teachers in rural schools. 

(v) The employing agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental should also be fully involved in ascertain- 
ing the suitability of the syllabus and modifying it and 
training techniques, wherever necessary, in the areas of 
Cooperation, Public Administration, Village and Small 
Scale Industries, etc. 

(vi) The course in Agriculture should prepare 
students to settle down as progressive farmers. 

(vii) New courses should also be introduced or new 
optionals should be allowed in the rural institutes only 
after taking into consideration the possible employment 
potent'al for the products of the Rural Institutes who 
would be completing the particular course. 

(viiO In order to make the Post-Diploma holders 
eligible for teaching jobs in colleges in the disciplines 
related to their courses, the Inter University Board and/ 
or individual universities should bo approaclied for 
securing the necessary equivalence. 

(ix) NccciSary guidance and advice (and facilities 
such as allotment of land, grant of loans by Cooperative 
Banks) should be given to holders of DCRE and DRS 
and (hose specialising in cooperation and Vill.agc Indus- 
tries and assist them to organise Ihemsehcs into 
societies, so that they could take up public works 
depa'-mient assignments which arc now given to the 
contractors. 

(x) The question of establishing any more prodiic- 
tion-cum-training Centres at the Rural Institutes 
should be deferred for the present and the existing 
centres be strengthened on the lines ind.caled in the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Ministry 
of fndustrial Development, Internal Trade .and 
Company Affairs (Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment). 

Future Status Of The Rural Institutes 

The Rural Institutes could be either— 

(i) Affiliated to a Federal University of Rural Higher 
Education which may be set up by the Government of 
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India, or 

(ii) Affiliated to the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
or 

(iii) Continue to be under the National Council for 
Rural Higher Education with certain imperative modifi. 
cations or 

(iv) Allowed to be affiliated to the Universities in 
which region they arc situated, if they apt to do so. 

Finance 

(i) The Government of India should guarantee the 
present pattern of financial assistance for a stipulated 
period during which the Rural Institutes should take 
effective steps to settle their future course. The Govern- 
ment of India should favourably consider any request 
for the transfer of buildings, equipment and furniture 
acquired by the Rurallnslitutes through Central assis- 
tance, if these were to be put to any other alternative 
educational use. 

(ii) The State Governments should be actively asso- 
ciated in providing necessary financial assistance to the 
Rural Institutes. 

(iii) The rural institutes should explore possibilities 
of raising additional resources, encourage private 
philantliropy and minimise the administrative expendi- 
ture. 

(iv) The pattern of financial assistance will vary 
according to the future status of the Rural Institutes. 

In the case of affiliation to a Federal University of 
Rural Higher Education, the present pattern of assis- 
tance will have to be continued. 

' In the case of affiliation to the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, the Central Government may consider 
giving this assistance through the U.G.C. as in the case 
of colleges affiliated to the Delhi University. 

In the case of the Institutes continuing to function 
under the National Council for Rural Higher Educa- 
tion. the Central Government should provide financial 
assistance on the c.xistiiig patten. 

For tlie Rural Institutes which arc affiliated or wish 
to affiliate to the neighbouring Unitersities or become a 
second campus of an .AgricuUiiral University, the present 
pattern of Central assistance should continue for a 
period of five years from the date of the Rural Institutes 
linking with such a neighbouring univeisity. 

The Central Government may, however, examine 
in consultation with the State Governments, the desir- 
ability of arranging for Central a.ssistancc on a tapering 
basis when alternative assistance has been made avail- 
able to the Institutes. 

New Rural Institutes 

(i) Only after sufficient financial allocation has been 
made and the present Rural Institutes have been conso- 
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lidated the question of setting up any new Rural Insti- 
tutes should be considered. 

(ii) In establishing any new Rural Institute, prefer- 
ence should be given to States which do not have any 
Rural Institute. Such an Institute should be in rural 
area. 

(iii) It should be ensured that a new Rural Institute 
will attract sufficient enrolment to provide for a mini- 
mum number of courses and that there opportunities 
for employment and work for those who pass out of the 
Institute. 

General Recommendations 

(i) Encouragement, including suitable financial 
assistance should be given to the teachers of the Rural 
Institutes to improve their qualifications and particular- 
ly to undertake research. 

(ii) Facilities including financial assistance should be 
provided to staff members to attend all-India con- 
ferences in the subject fields c.g., Home Science, Econo- 
mics, etc. 

(iii) Each year at least four Seminars/Refresher 


Courscs/Workshops should be arranged for the staff of 
the Rural Institutes and suitable financial provision 
should be made for this purpose. 

(iv) Rural Institutes should be financially assisted to 
arrange for the conduct of regional and All-India Inter- 
Rural Institute tournaments. 

(v) Rural Institutes should explore the possibility of 
participating in certain schemes which are launched by 
the Ministry of Education and Youth Services or jointly 
by several Ministries of the Government of India or by 
State Governments in education and allied fields As 
examples mentioned may be made of schemes such as 
Farmer’s Education and Functional Literacy, Adult 
Education, Selected Pilot Projects, Pkinning Forums 
and Youth Leadership Training Camp etc., with their 
background and experience the Rural Institutes will be 
the most suitable agencies to work in the rural areas. 

(vi) One of the Rural Institutes shaald be autho- 
rised and financially assisted to bring out a journal 
listing the selected research works of all the rural 
institutes. 


COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON COMMUNAL 
DISTURBANCES— MALLGAON, 1967— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Home Affairs, 1971. 127p. 


Chairman : Shri Raghubar Dayal. 

Members : Col. B.H. Zaidi; Shri M.M. Philip. 

appointment 

A number of commercial disturbances occurred at 
various places in the country between the months of 
August and October, 1967, and the Central Govern- 
ment decided to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
thesedisturbances vide the Notification S.O. No. 3960 
dated November 1, 1967 read as follows : 

Notification : “S.O. No. 3960— Whereas tlie Central 
Government is of opinion that it is necessary to appoint 
a Commission of Inquiry for the purpose of making an 
inquiry into a definite matter of public importance, to 
nil, the communal disturbances that have occurred 
in the country since the first day of August, 1967” 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 3 of the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952 
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(60 of 1952), the Central Government hereby appoints 
a Commission of Inquiry. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To inquire info the causes and course of the 
major communal disturbances since the first day of 
August, 1967. at the places and on or between the 
dates specified in the schedule to this notification ; 

(b) To inquire into the adequacy of the administra- 
tive measures taken to prevent and deal with the said 
disturbances ; 

(c) To recommend measures which may be adopted 
for preventing the recurrence of such disturbances ; and 

(d) To consider such other matters relating to 
communal disturbances as the Commission may 
think fit. 

CONTENTS 

List of Abbreviations Used in the Report; 
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P^,ft I — Introductory ; Mode of Tnquiry ; Scope of 
Inquiry; Part U— Theft and Slaughter of the Cow; 
Action Taken and Events Upto 9-15 A.M.; Events Bet- 
ween 9-15 A.M. and 2-00 P.M.; Situation After 2 P.M. 
on the September 24, 1967; Persons Injured During the 
Disturbances and Medical Treatment; Causes; Adequacy 
of Police Managements and Comments Thereon; 
Investigation of Cases Registered and Its Result; Relia- 
bilitation; Recommendations; Annexurcs I to VI. 

recommendations 

Malegaon is an industrial town having a large 
number of powerlooms to manufacture textiles. Its 
population according to the 1961 census consisted of 
65 per cent of Muslims, 30 per cent of Hindus and 
5 percent of others, the total poulation being 1,21,408. 
In the Irst ten years the population has much increased. 

The District Magistrate has described the peculiar 
features of Malegaon thus ; 

“Malegaon has same peculiar features. It has a 
flourishing trade of powerlooms which provides employ- 
ment opportunities to a number of persons every year. 
This has given rise to a large scale immigration .and 
mostly Muslims from U.P., Bhop.al .and Hyder.abad 
come there every year for securing employment. Their 
living conditions in the slum areas are far from satis- 
factory. Most of them have to undergo a short period 
of waiting before they can secure employment. In the 
now atihospherc, they do not become responsible until 
they get well est.ablished. This gives rise to criminal 
tendencies at least in the beginning and bcc.ause they 
are not well known in the localities, they feel more safe 
in indulging in crime. A regular scheme for the rehabili- 
tation of slum dwellers is, in my opinion, the first and 
foremost me.asure which can reduce the causes of 
tension between the communities in the city.” 

This very well summarises the various statements 
made by persons in their written statements. We, there- 
fore, suggest that some town planning scheme be 
evolved and proper dwellings be provided for immigrant 
Muslim workers so that they are not tempted towards 
committing offences and especially olTcnccs which effect 
communal relations. 

The D.l.G. of Police has made a good suggestion 
that all the powerlooms working in the residential 
houses be shifted to proper shops and sheds. 

There is a licensed slaughter house at Maleg.'ion. 


One of the main reasons for illeg.al slaughter of cattle 
in the town iias been mentioned to be the inadequacy 
in thcsiinctioned quotaof cattle for slaughter at the 
slaughter house considered in relation to the entire 
Muslim population of the city. Tlie quota has been 
increased a couple of times since the disturbances in 
1967. The authority fixing the quota should, however, 
keep on reviewing the quota sanctioned as the popula- 
tion of the city increases. 

Wc have to make several suggestions on the admini- 
strative plan which will be conducive to the prompt 
t.ackling of the situation with potential for communal 
disturbances. They are ; 

(i) Residenti.al quarters be provided for all the 
police staff posted at M.aleg.aon and, as far as possible, 
they should be all in one colony or be distributed thana- 
wisc; 

(ii) The executive magistrates, viz., the Mamlatdar 
and the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, should also have 
ofiicial residences close to the city; 

(iii) All the police officers and the magistrates should 
have telephones installed at their residences; 

(iv) The police force should be increased and should 
be at least equal to the police force necessary at the 
‘Precautionary Stage’ under the Emergency Riot 
Scheme; 

(v) In addition to this increase of the ordinary loc.al 
police, same S .R.P. force should also be posted at 
Maleg.ion so that it may be promptly available when 
any trouble is anticipated or arises; 

(vi) Tile number of transport vehicles should also 
be increased so that the police officers are able to move 
about more quickly wlicn some trouble is apprehended; 

(vii) Powers to declare Precautionary Stage for the 
purposes of the operation of Riot Emergency Scheme 
be vested in the liighest police officer present at the 
place. 

Suggestions have been made for making Malegaon 
a district in place of a mere Sub-division of Nasik 
district. The proposal deserves careful consideration in 
view of the incre.asing population of Maleg.aon, its 
importance as an industrial town, the communal history 
of the place .and it being at a long distance — 66 miles— 
from Nasik, the district he.adquarters. The mere creation 
of the district wili .automatically lead to an incre.ase in 
the police force there. 
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COVilVifSSION OF INQUIRY ON COMMUNAL 
DISTURBANCES -JAINPUR AND SUCHETPUR 
(DISTRICT GORAKHPUR— U.P.), 1967 -REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Home Affairs, 1969. 59p. 


Chairman : Shri Raghubar Dayal. 

Members : Col. B.H. Zaidi; Shri M.M. Philip. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Commission w.as constituted under the Ministry 
of Home Affairs vide their Notification No. 19/47/67- 
Poll. 1(A), dated November 1, 1967 to inquire into the 
communal disturbances that have occurred in the 
country since August 1. 1967. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To inquire into the causes .and course of the 
major communal disturbances since August 1, 1967 at 
the places and on or between the dates specified in the 
schedule to this notification; 

(b) To inquire into the adequacy of the administra- 
tive measures taken to prevent and deal with the said 
disturbances; 

(c) To recommend measures which may bo adopted 
for preventing the recurrence of such disturbances; and 

(d) To consider such other matters relating to 
communal disturbances as the Commision may think fit. 


CONTENTS 


List of Abbreviations Used in the Report; Part I — 
Introductory; Mode of Inquiry; Scope of Inquiry; 
Part II— Events Prior to the Incident of 24th September, 
1967; Incidents of the 24th September, 1967 and 25th 
September, 1967; Causes; Comments on the Action 
Taken Prior to 24th September, 1967; Action Taken by 
the Authorities After the Report of the Incident in 
Village Tola Mahuwawa on 24th September, 1967 and 
Comments Thereon; Intelligence; Part III — Suggestions; 
Annexures. 

recommendations 


No major suggestions for the prevention of com- 
munal disturbances can be made as a result of the 
inquiry about the incidents in villages Jainpur and 
Suchetpur. We endorse what has been stated by the 
^O'nromcnt in its narrative. It stated : 

It is hardly possible to conceive fool-proof measures 
" ich can prevent, totally, the recurrence of such 


sporadic incidents. The answer to the problem lies in 
maintaining constant vigilance by the local authorities 
and in taking prompt and effective preventive measures 
in time to nip the trouble in the bud. ’ 

The local authorities should be very vigilant in 
observing the developments of any dispute, however, 
petty, between the members of the two eommunities so 
long as the communal atmosphere remains vitiated. 
Such disputes may relate to any matter. The criterion 
for selecting a dispute for watching is whether the 
dispute is purely of a private nature between two 
individuals belonging to the two commtmiiies or is of a 
nature which attracts or has attracted the involvement 
of all or most of the people of each community. If it 
is not taken as an individual dispute it has to be 
Watched for it has seeds of developing into a full- 
fledged communal disturbance at any time, if the 
dispute is not settled amic.ably by the parties. 

We now make some suggestio.is co.ncerning the 
detailed working of the agencies of law and order ope- 
rating in the district for the maintenance of law and 
order. 

Ample use of preventive sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be made to curb the tendencies 
of the people to commit breach of peace. 

There should be more informal contact between the 
police and the Sub-Divisional Magistrate so that the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate should have a greater know- 
ledge of the background of the preventive proceedings 
initiated by the police and to be de.alt with by him 
judicially as a magistrate, as it is not possible to have a 
full background in the proceedings in the court. 

The Police, both the Thana Police and the prosecut- 
ing agency, should take sufiicient interest in the pro- 
ceedings in preventive cases before a Magistrate. They 
should neither leave the conduct of the proceedings to 
the Magistrate alone nor depend on the counsel 
engaged by the private parties proceeded against. It is 
primarily the responsibility of the prosecuting agency 
to lead full evidence before the court and to stress all 
the points in favour of the prosecution. 

There should be adequate arrangement for the 
appearance of Public Prosecutor in the Courts of 
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fexeculive Magistralcs. 

In disputes about land; leading to apprehension of 
brcacli of peace between the comntunitics, an attempt 
should be made by the local authorities to settle the 
dispute amicably and in that connection, local visits 
and inquiry on the administrative side by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate can be helpful. 

Special reports, whether copies of first-information 
reports, with regard to offences committed or reports 
with respect to other occurrences should be sent in 
distinctive envelopes. The cn\ elopes should be addressed 
to the officer concerned by name. .If possible, the 
envelope may also indicate the nature of the oeeurrences 
or oflcnccs reported unless for some public reasons it 
may not be desirable to disclose the nature of the 
contents. 

Officers should instruct their staff, government or 
private, to bring such envelopes to their notice wilboiii 
any delay. 

Officers ought not to water doun tlic significance of 
these special reports merely on account of their being 
received much more frequentiy and with respect to difie- 
ront types of matters, all of which may not ordinarily 
require their immediate attention. Tlicy should realize 
that the mere fact lliat provisions have been made for 
the sending of such special reports to tlioso officers, 
signifies that the matters reported tire to be treated as 
of a special kind and sitould deserve more than an 
ordinary or cursory attention. 

When a special icport is witlt respect to olTcnccs 
committed by a member of one community against 
another, an extra report emphasizing the communal 
nature of the incident should separately accompany it, 
or even may precede it, of the dcspatclt of the special 
report to tile various officers gets delayed, so that their 
pointed attention be attracted towards communal nature 
of the occurrences reported. 

The Sub-Divisional Magistrate and the District 
Magistrate being mainly responsible for the mainten- 
ance of law and order within their jurisdiction, any 
application presented to other officers under local orders 
containing matters of communal naluie should be sent 
by Ibosc officers to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate to 
ensure that lie knows of the occurrence or of the appre- 
hension of a communal occurrence. The Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate will keep District Magistrate informed about 
the matter. These officers would then be in a position 
to keep a vigilant eye on the various dcselopmcnts and 
would be in a belter position to anticipate any distur- 
bance of comir.uiial nature and to lake necessary pre- 
ventive action in good lime. 

Officers have to be particularly careful m accepting 
the assuiances of the parties in regard to their peaceful 
intentions. In practice such assurances arc given by 


only a iew persons taken to be the representatives or the 
leaders of their comnumity but it is not seldom that the 
other members of the community do not respect those 
assurances. The officers should make independent 
assessment of the position and lake action according to 
their own assessment. 

The directions about communication of information 
relating to Communal occurrences should be scrupu- 
lously followed by the olficcrs concornedJ' 

The agency to collect information should be impro- 
ved. The raising of the slams and pay of the Chowkidar 
can be considered. The Sub-Inspectors themselves may 
contact Pradhans for information. Whatever the 
.source of information, the Sub-Inspectors have to be 
careful to sift the correctness of the information as in 
rural environmenis the Chowkidar and Pradhan may 
not be imninnc from communal influences. 

Of the various suggestions made by the svilncsscs, we 
would recommend the following ; 

Palilical leaders should help to develop on outlook 
among Hie masses to view the incidents leading to 
riots as incidents between individuals and not as bet- 
ween communities. 

Persons in authority should in their speeches impress 
upon the people to maintain law and order whenever 
suitable occasion offers itself. 

There should be a social organisation of inllucntiat 
people belonging to all the communities to promote 
feeling of brotherhood between the conimunilies. 

Severe .action should be taken against administrative 
officers wlio fail to take preventive metisurcs against 
occurrence of communal riots and when such failure 
indicates negligence on their part. Similarly, severe 
action should be taken against any parly or person 
found propagating hatred against any community. 

Compensation be paid to the victims of communal 
riots. 

Punitive tux should be imposed on Hie people of the 
locality where communal disturbances take place. 

Text-books should not have such matters as preach 
hatred against any religion. 

We do not accept the following suggestions which in 
our opinion would not be conducive to the better 
administration and better relations between the com- 
munities : 

On receipt of information of a communal riot, a 
senior officer of the Home Depanment should proceed 
to the afiecled area and that some local M.L.A. or M.P. 
.should, along with responsible members of the aggrieved 
community, accompany liini. 

A judicial enquiry should be held in every c.asc. 

The officer during whose regime the occurrence has 
taken place should be transferred and a new one posted 
for the inquiry. The officer should be punished under 
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v,\ioseTCgimc the (roubte started. 

Investigation should not be conducted by the ofRccrs 

who were in charge at the time of the occurrence of a 
communal riot. 

The investigating and the prosecution officers should 
be punished if the culprits are not found guilty due to 
some legal lacunae. ■ 

blumhcr of Muslims in the police should be 
increased and officers and men of both communities 
should be posted at every police thana or outpost. 
Muslims should be recruited to the police, P.A.C. and 
the Military. Ministry officers should be posted in 
disturbed areas. 


\\e may mention that there is no bar against recruit- 
ment of Muslims in a ny of these services. 

Issue of gun licences to the Muslims should be 
liberalised and licences for arms should be granted to 
Muslims for the protection of their life and properly. 

Issue of licence is in the discretion of the licensing 
authority and tliere is no provision in our knowledge 
ivhicli tvorks adversely against the Muslims. 

Communal disputes regarding creamalion grounds, 
etc., should be decided by Panchayats, 

I.P.C. should be amended to provide for death 
punishment for the crime of arson. 


COMMISSION OF INQ,UIRY ON COMMUNAL 
DISTUR J ANCES -RANCHI-HATIA, 1967— REP ORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Home Affairs, 1968. 204p, 


Dairman : Shri Raghubar Dayal. 

Members : Col, B.H, Zaidi; Shri M.M. Philip. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Commission was constituted under the Ministry 
of Home Affairs vide their Notification No. 19/47/67- 
Poll. 1 (A) dated November 1, 1957 to Inquire into the 
Communal Disturbances tliat liav'c occurred in the 
countiy since August 1, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To inquire into the causes and course of the 
major disturbances since of August I, 1967 at the places 
and on or banveon the dates specified in tlie schedule to 
this notification; 

(b) To inquire into the cdequacy of the administra- 
tive measures taken to prevent and deal with the said 
disturbances; 

(c) To recommend measures which may be 
adopied for preventing (he recurrence of such distur- 
bances; and 

(d) To consider such other matters relating to com- 
munal disturbances as the Commission may think fit. 

CONTENTS 

List of Abbreviations Used in the Report; Part I — 
Introductory;- Mode of Inquiry; Scope of Inquiry; 


Part U— History of Incidents Lending to the Distur- 
bances; Events of 22nd August to 24th August, 1967; 
Events of 25th August to 29[h August, 1967; Events at 
Halia; Steps Taken; Calling up of the Military to the 
Civil Aid; Part III— Whether the Disturbances were 
Pre-Planned or Not; Causes; Part IV— Adequacy of 
Arrangements; Part V — Recommendations; Annexures; 
List of Abbreviations Used in the Report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The root cause of the breaking out of serious distur- 
bances as a result of any minor incident has been found 
to be the mistrust existing between the two communities 
since 1947 when the partition of the country took place. 
All efforts have to be made to remove this mistrust. 
What the efforts should be is for the political and social 
parties to evolve. Genuine improvement of the relation 
between the two countries— Pakistan and India— may 
go a long-way in alloying the apprehensions born out of 
mistrust and ultimately in removing the mistrust. The 
Commission considers it to be useful if people of all the 
communities form a permanent non-oflicial organisa- 
tion for doing the necessary propaganda to allay the 
mistrust. The move should come from non-officials. 
The propaganda can be carried out through the press 
and platform and through other means of communica- 
tion. Itshouldbeon a consistent regular basis for 
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inculcatinc a feeling in the Hindus to consider the 
Muslims who have been residing in the country as good 
citizens and nationalists as they are, and in the 
Muslims the feeling that they arc the citizens of this 
country and should show no sympathy or preference to 
Pakistan in matters of differences between Pakistan and 
India. It is lie exhibition of some such sympathy or 
preference for Pakistan which is responsible for keeping 
the distrust alive, even though the persons expressing 
it may be only a small fraction of the Muslim popula- 
tion. So long as such activities even of a few are there, 
distrust is bound to exist. 

It may he helpful if text-books in schools contained 
matters relating to all religions and mythology, referring 
to all great men and religions leaders of all the commu- 
nities with respect. Matters should be so presented as 
not to be a propaganda for any particular religions 
faith. Similarly, history books should lay particular 
stress on facts relating to the unifying and good acts of 
previous rulers and administiators and should refer to 
unfavourable acts only objectively. In other words, no 
such fact be presented in a manner as to create dishar- 
mony among different Sections of the people. Of course, 
history has to present, in a comprehensive manner, 
facts as they took place. History of the national struggle 
against the British should have references to the consti- 
tutions and sacrifices of the members of the various 
communities. 

The press or the speeches from the platform should 
avoid any cxpicssions wliich may tend to create ill-will 
between the various communities in the country. 

Any way, so long as the attitude of the two major 
communities in the country does not ch.inge from that 
of distrust to one of mutual trust, as c.xisted prior to the 
partition, the d.ingcr of conflagration out of any inci- 
dent, of whatever nature, between any two members of 
the cowwvnilies would continue and it is essential for 
the administration to remain geared up to meet such 
sudden situations. 

Another aspect of the question of bringing about 
improvement in the rel.ations betwec.i the communities 
is that the periodic occasions likely to give rise to com- 
munal tension and clashes hardly give sufficient lime 
for the stabilisation of improved relations when once 
they start improving. It is, therefore, of great importance 
that the authorities should try to control the rising 
tension on such occasions and to make adequate 
arrangements for the occasions to pass pe.icefolly. A 
sufficiently long period free from tension is bound to 
have a salutary effect on the results of efforts for 
permanently improving communal relations. 

On the administrative plane, the measures that may 
be taken for prev'enting and for dealing with such 
disturbances as in Ranchi and Hatia can be the 


following. 

I. Slate Level 

Whenever any agitation in the State is likely to lead 
to communal disaffection and trouble, the State 
Government should not only warn the District Magis- 
trates and the Superintendents of Police to be alert but 
should itself take steps to settle the matter leading to 
the agitation. The Ministers constituting the Govern- 
ment should not speak with different voica as 
happened to be the case in connection with the 
agiffitfop. about making Urdu the second ollicial 
language of the State. Such statements arc bound to 
intensify the agitation and used by the parties to the 
agitation in favour of their respective cases. The 
persons who can be taken to be fbe spokesmen of the 
government should always speak in public with one • 
voice. 

Once the trouble starts the State Ministers ought not 
to express their views about the causes of the distur- 
bances and the vv.iy they had been dealt with. Such 
statements arc bound to be based on statements made 
to them, statements which in the circumstances are 
bound to be coloured and exaggerated. Any comment 
on how the situation is being dealt with by the local 
officers is bound to affect the steps taken by the local 
administrators vvlio have to perform a very difficult task 
during the disturbances. There should be a self-imposed 
ban on their making statements specially when State 
Ministers may not be speaking with one voice. 

Thirdly, the State Ministers should not try to unduly 
influence the local officers in their dealing with a situa- 
tion for the simple re.ason that even though elected, 
their knowledge of the local conditions is not expected 
to bo as thorough ns of the local officers. The Stats 
Ministers may suggest to the head of the department 
what appears to them to be the right way of dealing 
with the situation. It is for the head of the department 
then to guide his subordinate officers In the actual w.ty 
of dealing with the situation they are confronted with. 

The Stale Ministers should not, at least openly, 
make any slatcments which tend to undermine the 
respect for authority ani ten I to demvralise the autho- 
rities Nothing is mare coaducive to good administra- 
tion than trust in the ad.ojinistration and the adminis- 
trator. If that is lost, the administration is bound to 
suffer. 

Officers in service should not be transferred on 
grounds other than genuine exigencies of service. 
Transfers should not, as a rule, be made merely on 
vcrbal-cum-private complaints. Such complaints should 
bo substantiated. 

Postings of District M-igistrates and Superintendents 
of Police to various stations should be according to the 
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importance of the places and ?tho comparative experi-'j 

cnee of the officers concerned. Such officers should 
not only be able to tackle the situation suitably but 
should also enjoy the confidence of their superiors in 
times of emergency. 

Firm legal action be taken against the persons 
acting in a manner likely to create ill-will, hatred, etc., 
behveen the communities. Such cases once sent to court 
should not be withdrawn for political reasons. 

The procedure for calling up the military to the aid 
ofeivil authorities should be clarified to avoid any 
delay in the response of the army to the requisition, or 
to avoid any last moment argument between the two 
authorities, and should cle.irly Iny down the respective 
duties and powers of the army and the police so that 
no actual confusion arises between the two executive 
agencies in dealing with the disturbances. 

Augmentation of the State Police and the Central 
Rescrs’c Police may reduce the possibility of calling on 
the military for coming to the aid of civil authorities. 

More importance be given to one of the functions 
of the Special Branch, namely, the function of gather- 
ing information ' about communal activities and 
tension. 

Government may consider issuing of a notification 
directing that Section 4 of the Arms Act shall apply to 
specified cities or areas susceptible to violence in 
general or communal tension and also consider notify- 
ing such arms as daggers, knives, spears, swords etc. 
which no person shall acquire, have in his possession or 
cany in those cities or areas without a licence. 

II. District Level 

The District Magistrates and the Sperintendents of 
Police and their subordinate staff should be fully 
conversant with the emergency scheme prepared for the 
area and the part which each of the subordinate officers 
will have to play once the enforcement of the emergency 
scheme is announced. This would be a guarantee for 
making proper arrangements in enforcing the scheme 
and would avoid the delay in getting deployment of 
magistrates and police once the disturbance starts. It 
may be useful to have some rehearsal of the emergency 
scheme occasionally. 

To enforce the emergency scheme, the reserve police 
and magistrates at the disposal of the District Magis- 
trate and the Superintendent of Police should be 
adequate. It appears that several recommendations 
from the Superintendent of Police about the establish- 
ment of extra Police Stations, redistribution of their 
jurisdiction and increase in the number of forces arc 
pending for consideration with the State Government 
for a long time. These should be dealt with, with the 
promptness they demand. If the proposals are sound, 
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they should be accepted. If not, they should be rejcciod 
Holding in suspension such proposals for an inordi- 
nately long time does nobody any good. 

There should be no hesitation in arresting goondas 
even on the mere possibility of a disturbance. The 
period of time between the immence of a disturbivnce 
and its actual occurrence is bound to be too short and 
once the disturbance starts, the arrest of the goondas 
may be difficult, both for want of force and because of 
the likelihood of their going underground. 

All measures of preventive action should be taken 
on the mere possibility of a communal disturbance in 
the present atmosphere. It is better to be forewarned 
and forearmed than to be optimistic and be proved 
wrong. 

Contradicting the rumours likely to inflame com- 
munal tension, which are bound to get afloat at the 
happening of the slightest incident is of prime impor- 
tance. Rumours travel very fast and can be contradic- 
ted only an officers getting information about their 
currency. It is to be considered how to contradict 
them before they get circulated widely and what action 
can be taken against the persons spreading such 
rumours. The use of the radio may also be helpful in 
contradicting rumours and giving out correct facts of 
the situation. Ranchi has a radio station and it should 
be possible to arrange frequent broadcasts on some 
controlled wave length for this purpose. 

The use of publicity vehicles for contradicting 
rumours in a large city like Ranchi has not been found 
very effective on account of the time-lag factor. 

The pattern of the police and the military patrolling 
in vehicles has not been found to be very effective. 
When the vehicles pass a certain place, the people com- 
mitting mischief or intending to commit mischief get off 
the road and conceal themselves. They came out just 
after the vehicles have passed, in full knowledge that no 
further patrol party would be coming along to stop 
them from their activities for a substantial period of 
time. Further, the vehicles cannot go through a 
number of lanes and bye-lanes connecting the main 
streets and roads of Ranchi. The patrolling party should 
be so arranged that it would pass a certain spot within 
short intervals of time. The patrolling party can make 
surprise return visits to the spot. This can be one satis- 
factory way of checking incidents once disturbances 
have broken out. 

Static pickets should also be located and utilised in 
the trouble some areas as to be really able to control 
that area. The latest figures for pickets and patrolling 
parties in the draft revised emergency plan for the 
district show a marked increase over the previous 
figures. 

Proper arrangements for the enforcement ■ of 
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144 Cr.P.C. orders and curfov must be invariably made 
as failure to enforce these orders properly stultify them 
and makes people apt to ignore them. 

In the August 1967 disturbances, no information 
reached the District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisionaf 
Officer about the taking out of the procession or its 
being brick-batted till 4J0 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. respec- 
tively. Walkie-Talkie sets should be provided to the 
police parties escorting processions so that immediate 
information from places where trouble has taken place 
can be communicated to the control room. Such sets 
can be provided also to the armed pickets. So long as 
such sets cannot be provided to the armed pickets, 
telephones may be provided at vulnerable places 
according to the emergency scheme. 

A city magistrate for Ranclii city should be appoint- 
ed. The city and its suburbs are increasing rapidly 
and so arc increasing the various problems for law and 
order. It is high time that a city magistrate was 
especially appointed to deal with the city area. 

Some increase in the permanent magisterial staff of 
the district is also indicated. On the 22nd August we 
find a number of cfficcrs from the Administrative 
Training School drafted on duty. They had no c.xpcri- 
cnce and were just vested with magisterial powers to 
meet the requirements of law. Lack of e.Npcricnce and 
knowledge of the duties of a magistrate could not have 
made them really effective magistrates in the discharge 
of duties c.spected of them, 

Hati.i, where the industrial establishment of the 
H.E.C. is situated, deserves to be an independent sub- 
division. It is understood that the St.ato Government 
has decided to create a sub-division tliere. 

The present police arrangement for the Hatia colony 
is far from satisfactory. Most of the area of the colony 
is within the jurisdiction of Sadar Police Station, about 
8 to lO mi es aw'ay. One or two separate police 
stations for such a colony arc necessary for the proper 
control of the area. 

Adequate armed reserve force should also be posted 
at Hatia. 

The security personnel of the H.E.C. should also be 
invested with police powers in emergencies by the 
competent authorities. At present their powers arc 
limited only (o the protection of the plant. 

Improvement in the working of the intelligence 
system is necessary. The special branch may need an 
increase in manpower. All possible avenues of getting 
information about developments of communal tensions 
should be utilised by the district officers. It be impress- 
ed on all Government and public bodies that they 
should not hesitate to convey any such information to 
the authorities. 

Th« authorities should have mote direct contact with 
7.?S 


the people. Tlic district authorities should evolve 
somcsuch means of contact with the people as would 
ensure their obtaining reliable information of the trends 
of activities in the city. 

Preventive action under Cr. P.C., Preventive Deten- 
tion Act .and other cn.nctmcnts should be taken at as 
early a stage as possible against possible mischief 
makers. 

Services of well-known peace loving people be utilis- 
ed to innitcncc people to keep communal harmony 
and place whenever there is apprehension of comniun.il 
trouble. They should exert themselves during the 
period communal tensions arc being built up rather 
than later when tensions had resulted in communal 
chnshes. 

Arrangements should be made, if possible, for a 
pliotographer to accompany processions taken out in 
connection with agitations on controversial matters so 
that photograplis may be taken of any untoward inci- 
dent happening during the procession. The photoeraphs 
can then be used in detecting the culprits. 

HI. General ^ « 

The political parties should change their altitude in 
approaching the people for their gain, especially at 
elections. They should not exploit communal or caste 
feelings for their purposes. No political, economic or 
cultural issues should be discussed or agitated from a 
purely communal angle. Communal harmony should 
be taken to bo too sacred to be tampered with for mere 
political gain. 

Similarly, communal politics should be kept out of 
labour imio.ns, which should deal with matters purely 
connected with the welfare of labour. 

A view has been expressed bv several persons that 
communal parties should be banned. The proposal 
is fraught with difficulties, objective and subjective. 
The decision to dcelaro a parly comaianal and to ban it 
necessarily will have to be taken by the political party 
in power and the decision may not be fair. What type of 
communal organisation is to be banned would require 
careful consideration. Commanal organisations merely 
constituted for the improvement of their communities 
may not be banned constitutionally. Communal 
organisations inciting ill-will or hatred against other 
communities cauld be considered as of a dificrent 
category. 

Wherever an industrial estabi ishment is to be establi- 
shed a new, it would be worthwhile to include in the 
scheme for its establishment and attached colony, a 
provision for the establishment of a police station with 
the necessary police force for that area so that such 
make-shift arrangements as are in existence at Hatia be 
avoided. It may also be possible in such a case that 
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ihecost of police establishment be borne, to some extent 
by the industrial establishment or by the government 
sponsoring it. 

Measures Suggested for being taken after the Disturb- 
ances : Collective fines and the posting of the punitive 
police in areas where large scale communal disturbances 
look place would be effective. It is true that person 
who had nothing to do with the disturbances may have 
to suffer but the collective responsibility of the entire 
society to remain peaceful and the failure of the 
people to discharge that responsibility justifies these two 
measures. 

Rehabilitation 

All dependents of a person killed in riots should be 
paid adequate financial assistance. 

Some compensation to victims for the loss suffered 
during the disturbances and for rehabilitation should 
be given. 

We may not deal with some other suggestions made 
to us. 

One of the suggestions is to organise some specified 
areas in some of the States on a cultural basis. Thci 
suggestion is that various Muslim pockets scattered all 
o\er India may bo given the status of ‘States’ without 
disturbing the present population and that in these 
'States’ non-Muslims may also live and enjoy their 
rights as equal citizens. The suggestion, to our mind, 
instead of improving matters is bound to create more 
mistrust by confirming the existing mistrust between 
the communities as a result of tlic partition of the 
country. 

The other two suggestions arc tliat severe discipli- 
mary action should bo taken against the district and 
police authorities if they do not immediately take 
adequate and stern measures to quell the disturbances 
and that they should be transferred immediately on 
their failure to quell the disturbances in order to 
facilitate an inquiry against them. The suggestions 
emanate from an impression that no disturbance can 
take place in a town like Ranchi if only the district and 
the police authorities do not want it. Such a supposi- 
tion seems to be wide of the mark. The authorities 
are not expected to, and do not create riots. It is their 
misfortune that tliey do take place and tliey have to 
deal with them according to the best of their ability. 
However, to lay down any such rules or direction as 
suggested would place a premium on the goondas and 
the mischievous people of flie city. They can take 
advantage of any situation and create disturbances 
"hich may lead to tlie suggested action against tlic 
authorities, of course, whenever sucli disturbances 
lake place and there be complaints against the conduct 
of the local autlioritics, it is for the government to 
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make inquiries about the complaints and if it Is proved 
that some officer was guilty of dereliction of duty, to 
take action against him. Merely his failure to quell 
disturbances cannot be taken as a positive proof of the 
dereliction of duty on his part. Disturbances may not 
bo quelled speedily even if the best possible arrange- 
ments arc made. 

Further, any immediate transfer of a public servant 
on the happening of a certain incident within his juris- 
diction is bound to affect his prestige and to cast a slur 
on his efficiency, even though an inquiry he maybe 
later absolved of any charge of failure in the discharge 
of his duties. Reference may be made Iicrc to the elfcct 
of Gen. Habibullah’s leaving his post at the H.E.C. 
after the inquiry conducted by Mr. Juslicq Mukherji, 
which cleared him of complicity in the incident of arson 
at the H E.C. Plant. The suspicion of the people in 
general about his complicity, however, continued. 

Wc do not consider these suggestions to be suitable 
for the prevention of communal disturbances or for 
their being effectively dealt witli. 

It would follow as a corollary from these suggestions 
that officers in whose jurisdiction communal disturb- 
ances do not take place or when they lake place, are 
quickly quelled, are officers of higher calibre and 
should be rewarded in some form, be it by way of 
promotion or by way of being posted to the districts, 
which arc considered better than others. It is for the 
administration to select officers for posting to a ptrti- 
cular station which is considered important on the 
basis of the experience of the officer to be posted 
there. AH officers cannot succeed in all posts and 
places, but to lay down any criterion like the one 
under discussion, has the potentiality of, officers 
manipulating situations which may appear to give 
rise to apprehension of breach of the peace and then 
readily bringing tnc conditions to normally and thus 
gaining kudos for their action. After aii, every 
officer is human and some of them may be tempted tliat 
way ! 

The general rule of keeping a record of an officer’s 
service and taking action against him for his failure to 
do his duty and commending him for his good work 
of the ordinary, should continue to be fully ctfectivc 
in getting the best out of a public servant. 

Another suggestion is that mainlcaance of law and 
order be made a central subject and that the State 
machinery for it should bo more directly and more 
effectively under tlic control and supervision of the 
Central Government. Tliis suggestion apart from other 
considerations, seems to be impracticable. The States 
have to be responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. 

The suggestion for provision of contiguous living 
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quarters for all Muslims in the H.E.C., again» seems 
to be a suggestion which would tend to perpetuate the 
separation of the communities and mistrust between 
them and will not be conducive to harmonious rela- 
tions. 

The suggestion for recruitment of greater proportion 
of Muslims 10 the police force in the various States 
presumes that either Muslims are deliberately not 
recruited to the various forces or that tlicre should be 
some posts in the various services to be reserved for 
Muslims. The suggestion cannot be favoured. Rec- 
ruitment to the services should be on the basis of merit 
and it is to be presumed that the recruiting authority 
recruits fairly. If there be any instance of the recruit- 
ing agency failing in its duty with respect to any parti- 
cular indiiidual, a grieiance can be made of it and 
can be inquired into. So far .as recruitment through 
Public Ser\’iec Commissions is concerned, selection 
must be deemed to be on merit. So far as selection 
by other agencies is concerned, no direction can be 
issued for their leaning in favour of Muslims to see that 
an adequate number of Muslims are recruited when- 
ever recruitment is made to any particular sen'icc. 

Recruitment in Bihar of Muslims to the police 
services seems to be fairly conducted. The Chief 
Secretary has rightly expressed the view that be did not 
consider it a proper approach to tlic question of recruit- 
ment of services, especially the police scmcc, whether 
recruitment is adequate or otherwise in respect of any 
p.nrticular community. There were different modes of 
selection for different services. Thereafter, ho gave 
sample figures for recruitment to the ranks of Dy. S.Ps. 
and S.Is. in different years. He said : 

“In 1964, four Dy. S.Ps. were appointed and all the 
four happened to oe Hindus. Twenty fiie Sub-Inspectors 
were appointed in that year and out of them, twenty 
tlireo wei-e Hindus and two were Muslims, that is, 8 per 
cent. In 1965, no Dy.S.P. was appointed but twenty five 
Sub-Inspcctors were appointed, out of whom twenty 


two were Hindus and three were Muslims, i.c., U.S per 
cent. In 1966, five Dy. S.Ps. were appointed out of 
whom two were Muslims and three were Hindus, 
that is, giving 41) per cent representation to Muslims. 
In that year thirty one Sub-Inspectors were appointed 
out of svhoni four were Muslims, i.c., 12.9 per cent. 
In 1967, tliree Dy.S.Ps. were appointed and none of 
them w'as a Muslim ; twenty eight Sub-Inspectors 
of Police were appointed and two were Muslims 
among them, i.c., 7.04 per cent . 

There is no communal reservation. Out of seven 
D.I.Gs., three are Muslims. 

The Inspector-General of Police had e.xpressed the 
opinion that the Muslims were reasonably represented 
in the Police of the State. 

Another suggestion is that a Board for the Indian 
Muslim minority with effective powers to look after the 
welfare of the Muslims and able to secure the rc- 
dressa! of their grievances should be established at tlte 
Centre and in each of the States of the Union of India 
that men of the highest integrity and well-established 
non-comnwnal outlook alone should be selected to 
serve on these Boards. To us, this suggestion again 
would perpetuate the separatist attitude of the hfuslims 
and would be of no help in bringing about harmonious 
relations between the two Communities. 

While we have expressed our non-approval of certain 
suggestions made to vs, we are of opinion that a periodi- 
cal review of the way provisions of Articles 15(1) and si.\- 
tecn of the Constitution and the enactments made there 
under have been actually worked it may be useful to 
allay the fears evidenced by certain of these suggestions. 
Articles 15 (I) and sixteen provide inter alia about non- 
discrimination on grounds of religion and caste and 
about equality of opportunity in matters of employ- 
ment. Individual cases of discrimination can be dealt 
with by courts but a general feeling about it can be 
dealt with more thoroughly and effectively by a periodi- 
cal review. 
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EXPERT COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 
SEAMEN, 1967 — REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Shipping and Transport, 1969, 143p. 

(memeographed) 


Qiairman : Sliri C.P. Srivaslava. 

Members : Sliri R.T. Partliasaralliy; Mr. J.W. Anson 
with Capl. J.P. Mason Price as alternate 
member ; Captain A.B. Me Sweeney with 
' Shri N. Lntif as alternate member ; Sliri 

G.D. Ved; Shri K.K. Kliadilkar and Shri 
Leo Barnes; Shri Bikas Majumdar with 
Shri N.C. Bharadwaj as alternate 
Member’s Capt. Indrajit Singh. 
Mcmbcr-Sccrcfaiy : Shri P.N. Anand. 

APPOINTMENT 

The declining employment opportunities for Indian 
Seamen and the large number of underemployed men 
has been exercising tlic attention of various interests 
concerned for sometime, including rcprescntath'cs of 
the Seafarers and the Government of India. The then 
Minister for Transport and Shipping took note of this 
anxiety in his opening address to the Fifth meeting of 
the National Welfare Board of Seafarers, at Madras, on 
September IS, 1967. The Minister also mooted the 
idea of the appointment of an expert Committee to go 
into this problem. The following extract from the 
Minislcrs’s speech on the occasion is relevant. 

I would like to say a word to the Shipowners present 
here today. They know that we have a large land of 
trained, efficient and c.\pcrienced Seamen in our 
Country. They are also aware that of late, because of 
number of factors like the advent of tankers and bulk 
Cartiers, installation of devices for automation and 
other technological advancements on board ships and 
the gradual reduction in the scale of manning, the 
number of jobs for Indian Seamen has registered a 
sharp decline during recent years. While steps arc 
being taken by the Government to review the position 
from time to time and take suitable remedial measures, 
a humane approach to the problem of largo scale un- 
employment among Indian Seamen on the part of ship- 
oivners will be considerable help in tabling the situation. 
In any case, I must tell you that I feel concerned about 
the situation. I propose, therefore, to appoint an 
Expert Committee to go into the question of existing 
unemployment among Indian Seamen and likely (rends 
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in tlic same in the near future, and to suggest possible 
remedial action." 

The problem of large scale unemployment among 
Indian Seamen was also broiiglit up at the 7th meeting 
of the Merchant Navy Training Board held at Delhi on 
October 27, 1967. The Board endorsed the proposal of 
the then Minister for Transport and Shipping for the 
appointment of an Expert Committee to go into this 
question and urge early action in the matter. 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Shipping set up an Expert Committee to go 
into the question of unemployment among Indian 
Seamen Vide their letter No. 14— MT (13)/67, dated 
December 2, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Export Committee was required to Study the 
question of unempioyment among Indian Seamen and 
likely trends in this field in near future and to suggest 
remedial action . 

The Committee was also called upon to examine 
the question of manning scale on foreign-going ships 
as recommended by the Committee on Public Under- 
takings on tlie Shipping Corporation of India Ltd. 
in Us report submitted in April 1965. The relevant 
recommendation (No. 28) from the Committee’s Report 
is reproduced below ; 

"II is noticed that Indian Shipping Companies 
generally employ more crew than foreign shipping coni- 
panics for manning vessels of comparable size. This 
has been the ease with regard to Shipping Corporation 
also. The Committee were also informed that the 
Seamen’s Union was strongly opposed to any 
reduction in number. During evidence, the Committee 
learnt that a separate crew concept was evolved for the 
Asian Crew at the International Labour Conference. 
The Committee recommended that the entire question 
may bo examined by the Government at the appropriate 
levels.’ ' 

CONTENTS 

Summary and Conclusions; Appointment of Expert 
Committee; Historical Background of Employment of 
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Scameu; Study of Unemployment; Future Employment 
Forecasts; Remedial Measures; Miscellaneous Matters; 
Anncxurcs from I to XVI B. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The question of dwindling employment opportu- 
nities for Indian Seamen has been a cause of anxiety to 
all concerned for some time. 

2. The Minister for Transport and Shipping, in his 
address to the fifth- Meeting of the National Welfare 
Board on September IS, 1967 proposed the formation of 
an Expert Committee to study the problem of increasing 
unemployment among Indian Seamen. 

3. The Ministry of Transport and Shipping, 
Government of India, set up on December 2, 3967 
Expert Committee to go into above problem. 

4. The Expert Committee was required to study the 
question of unemployment among Indian Seamen, 
likely trends in near future and to suggest remedial 
action. The Committee was also required to examine 
the question of manning scale on foreign-going ships. 

5. At its first meeting at New Delhi, on February II, 
11, 1968 the Committee studied b.asic documents and 
decided to circulate a questionnaire, 

6. At its second meeting at New Delhi on 8th and 
9lh July 1968, the Committee studied replies. to the 
questionnaire and several other papers. 

7. The Committee felt that it was necessary to 
improrc the technical capability of Seamen and con- 
sequently appointed a Training Sub-Committee to 
examine this aspect in detail. 

8. At its third meeting at Madras on 23rd and 24th 
August 1963, the Committee hoard the Directors of the 
Seamen’s Employment Officers, Principal Officer of 
MMD, Madras, and Technical Officers of Shipping 
Companies. The suri cy conducted by DSEOs indicated 
a necessity to interrogate Seamen at the time of their 
engagement and discharge. The Committee also decided 
to refer the Training Sub-Commitlccs report to ship- 
owner’s and seafarers. 

9. At its fourth meeting at New Delhi on 9lh and 
10th April 1969, the Committee reviewed the comments 
received and unanimously adopted the report of the 
Training Siib-Coniraittec. 

10. At its fifth meeting at New Delhi on 7th May 
1969, the E.xpert Committee approved the final draft of 
its report unanimously. 

11. India has a long co.astIine of more than 
5000 kilometres. Tliero are 300 ports plus some impor- 
tant groups of islands to the cast and west. Hence, the 
coastal belt of India has been the home of a large 
traditional seafaring population since ancient times. 

12. Since the beginning of the 16tli century', 
European powers dominated international shipping 


and the national sliipping declined, Indian Seameji 
were employed by non-Asian Shipping Companies in 
large numbers, but accurate statistics arc not available. 

13. In the old times, shipowners recruited Seamen 
through contractors in order to secure reliable and 
efficient crews at sliort notice. The contractors in 
turnkept close iinsion with deck and engine room 
seraiigs and chief stewards. The intermediaries exploited 
the Seamen. 

34. The International Labour Organisation adopted 
the placing of Sc.imen’s Convention in 1920, which 
advocated abolition of intermediaries and establishment 
of a professional agency for recruiting Seamen. Most of 
the non-Asian countries, and Japan among Asian coun- 
tries, ratified and implemented the convention within a 
short time. 

15. The Govcnimcnt of India, an advice of the 
legislature, decided not to ratify the convention but to 
examine methods of recruitment at different ports and to 
remove the abuses. 

]6. A Committee, designated as the ‘Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, w.as appointed to investigate 
the employment of Seamen. The Committee recom- 
mended abolition of the system of licensed brokers. 
Ghat scrangs and Butlers imposition of a ban on the 
‘indirect selection of loading ratings, and establishment 
of special employment bureaus. Tlie recommendations 
of the Committee were opposed by several interests. 
Hence, the Government confined itself to curtailment 
of privileges of the contractors .and to control of 
selection of leading ratings through Shipping Masters 
and Shipowners. 

17. TIic Royal Commission on Labour India (1931) 
studied tile problem of Indian Seamen and recommend- 
ed abolition of tlie system of licensed brokers. Between 
1932 and 1938, action was taken to withdraw the 
licences of brokers and towards restricted issue of new 
continuous discliargc certificates. 

18. Despite some cliangcs, scope for corruption 
persisted, Tlie leading ratings were allegedly obliged to 
pay heavy bribes and they in turn exploited other 
Seamen wliose selection largely depended as their 
discretion. 

19. Excessive Supply of Indian Seamen continued 
to be the basic source of the malady. It was estimated 
in J935 that while the employed Seamen numbered 
59,000, the number of imcniDloycd Seamen ranged 
between 1, 13,000 and ,76,000. 

20 . Various methods adopted from time to time to 
ameliorate tlie employment conditions of Indian 
Seamen could hardly bring any change in the ultimate 
situation over years. Tlie Government of India con- 
vened a tripartite Maritime Labour Conference in 1947 
to c.xamino this vo.xcd question afresli. It was revealed 
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tlial there \Ycre nearly 3,00.000 Seamen against hardly 
65 00 njobs. 

’tI. The shipowners and the seafarers desired to 
reorganise the reeniitment system between themselves. 
Maritime Boards, with equal representation of ship- 
owners and seafarers, were set up at Calcutta and 
Bombay to introduce ‘Joint Supply System’. This 
system produced little impact, largely due to plentiful 
supply of Seamen. 

22. As the joint supply system failed. Government 
amended the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, and 
assumed powers to set up Seamen’s Employment offices 
in order to regulate and control the recruitment and 
promotion of seamen. 

23. The I.L.O. organised the Fii-st Asian Maritime 
Conference in October 1953 and adopted resolutions 
recommending that Governments of maritime countries 
review their system of recruitment and initiate measures 
to eliminate defects in the prevailing system. ■ 

24. As bipartite efforts had proved in effective. 
Government adopted the alternative suggested by the 
placing of Seamen’s convention, and, established 
Seamen’s Employment offices at Bombay (1954) and 
Calcutta (1955) as a part of Government machinery. A 
Seamen’s Employment Scheme was evolved. Seamen’s 
Employment Boards, consisting of equal number of 
representative of shipowners, seafarers and the Govern- 
ment, were set up. 

25. The salient features of the Seamen’s Employ- 
ment Scheme wore, compilation of authentic records, 
provision of employment on rotational basis, elimi- 
nation of unsuitable seamen, programming of future 
entrants and assessment of magnitude of related social 
aspects. 

26. In the past, due to lack of organised pre-sea 
training, the attainment of a high standard of efficiency 
was largely a matter of personal initiative and ambition. 
Need for ensuring high standard of efficiency was keenly 
felt in view of modern trends in ship operations. A 
training scheme for ratings was brouglit into force 
1950-51 with the commissioning of two of boat training 
establishments. A shore establishment was later set tip 
in 1955. 

27. Considerable improvement has been brought 
about in the old situation. The present position can be 
summarised as follows ; (a) the licensed brokers and 
free-charging agencies have been eliminated, (b) effect- 
ive restriction has been imposed in order to regulate the 
number of seamen, (c) Seamen’s Employment Offices 
have been established at Bombay, at Calcutta to ensure 
equitable distribution of employment, and (d) training 
for dock and engine room ratings is imparted through 
Ratings Training Establishment in order to introduce a 
minimum standard of efficiency among ratings. 


28. Surplus availability of Seamen has been an 
endemic feature of Seamen’s employment in India. As 
on January 1, 1956, jobs available at Bombay were 
21058 as against 29023 registered Seamen. The number 
of jobs came down to 18,308 as ag.ainst 28840 Seamen on 
Janu.ary 1, 1969. Similarly, jobs available at Calcutta 
dropped down from 14400 as on January 1, 1956 to 7670 
as on January 1, 1969 while the number of registered 
Seamen came down from 18,461 to 12,705. 

29. The highest number of jobs were available at 
Bombay in 1958 and at Calcutta in 1957. Since then 
there has been a persistent decline, the decline being 
very steep at Calcutta. 

30. It has been the general practice to maintain 
rosters at 150 per cent of the number of jobs available. 
The number of surplus seamen over and above the 
50 per cent margin on actual number of jobs has 
slightly declined at Bombay and Calcutta during 1968. 

31. In 1947 about 90 per cent of Indian Seamen 
were employed on foreign flag ships. The percentage 
has came down to 67 per cent for Bombay and 75 per 
cent for Calcutta due to steady growth of Indian tonn- 
age and reduced employment opportunities a foreign 
ships. The number of seamen employed by the British 
ships has persistently gone down, while the number of 
seamen employed by other foreign ships has gone up 
to some extent. Non-British foreign shipowners 
select their crews from Bombay and not from Calcutta. 
However, British ships remain the largest employers of 
Indian Seamen., 

32. The number of Indian ships recruiting crews 
has shown a steady increase, but their is a correspond- 
ing decline in the number of foreign ships engaging 
Indian crews. At Bombay, decline in the latter is 
compensated by increase in the former, but this has not 
been possible at Calcutta. 

33. Between 1963 and 1969, at Bombay the number 
of ships employing Indian Seamen has remained the 
same while the number of jobs available has gone down 
by 10.6 per cent. A change in the manning policy of 
foreign ships largely accounts for this. A similar 
situation is revealed by a comparison of overall number 
of ships recruiting crews and the number of jobs 
available. 

34. Passanger ships which traditionally employ 
large crews are going out of business due to stiff com- 
petition from air transport. Keen competition from new 
markets for Seamen like Africa, Pakistan and South- 
East Asia has also affected the chances of Indian 
Seamen. 

35. World tonnage is increasing year by year, but 
the fastest rate of growth is recorded by the socialist 
countries who along with new developing countries 
generally employ their own nationals as Seamen. This 
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rcstricis llic employment opportunities for Tnilian 
Seamen. 

36 . Mounting costs ami stiff competition have 
prompted automation and employment of general 
purpose crews, which have reduced manning scale of 
foreign ships. This trend is likely to continue in 
future. 

37. During the last decade, world tonnage has 
increased by 64.3 per cent. But a substantial portion of 
the larger world tonnage has been provided by the 
incre.'iscd size of Super tankers and bulk carriers which 
does not get reflected in increased requirement of crews. 

3S. The container ships have brought about a 
revolution. Being fast and having a large capacity, they 
replace 3 to 7 conventional cargo liners. 

39. Merchant navy career is now much more attrac- 
tive than what it was in the past, hence more nationals 
of advanced maritime countries olTcr themselves for 
employment. 

40. Remarkable growth of Indian Shipping in 
recent years, specially in liner sector, has resulted in 
proportionately lesser number of foreign ships coming 
to India. Foieign ships which do not call at Indian 
Ports hesitate to engage Indian Seamen as repatriation 
expenses are high. 

41. The present system of limiting the employment 
of Indian Seamen within certain latitudes and longitudes 
during winter months tends to restrict their employ- 
ment, particularly on super tankers. 

42. Increasing sophistication on modern ships and 
lack of capacity to converse in English have acted as 
handicaps for the Indian Seamen. This handicap can be 
removed through adequate and rigorous pre-sea train- 
ing. 

43. Indian Seamen have won recognition from 
British ship owners over a century for their devo- 
tion to duty and efiiciency. The Committee has 
emphasized that Indian Seamen should demonstrate 
superior standard of discipline as it can lead to 
improved employment potential. Even minor c.ases of 
indiscipline affect employment opportunities. 

Leaders of Seamen's Unions should also continue to 
deal with the seamen's problems in a manner as would 
create the right impact and promote harmonious 
relationship. 

44. Occasional enquiries arc received from certain 
European countries regarding prospects of employing 
Indian Seamen. But they do not have acredited .agents 
or representatives in India to deal with various employ- 
ment problems. These countries can become a good 
source for employment. 

45. The number of jobs available has declined 
sharply compared to the number of Seamen. Though 
the general waiting period ranges between 3 to 9 


months, some seamen have had to wait for 12 months 
or even longer. The position at Calcutta is worse than 
that at Bombay. Paradoxically enough, in certain cases 
shipowners do not get adequate response Irom the 
Seamen against calls to muster. 

46. General consensus among about 200 seamen 
interviewed at Bombay and Calciitia was that they 
required only 2 to 3 months’ rest between two succes- 
sive employments. At Bombay, about 25 per cent of 
seamen get allcrnatc jobs during “off articles” period. 
At Calculla, only 10 per cent of Seamen could get such 
opportunity. 

47. Many variables, sucli as recent technological 
changes, new m.'inning policies of foreign shipping lines, 
and comparative decline of the importance of foreign 
ships in India’s international trade, make any attempt 
at estimation of requirements of Indian Seamen 
diflicull. 

48. Tlie strengtii of miiipowcr in the British 
merchant navy, whicli is tlie largest employer of Indian 
Seamen, has come down from 1,52,470 in 1957 to 
99,703 in 1968. 

49. The Committee feels that a further reduction 
in the level of employment of Indian Seamen in foreign 
ships is inevitable and concludes that reduction on this 
account till lOM may be reckoned as 10 per cent of the 
number of jobs held in 1969, excluding general purpose 
rosters. 

50. Rapid expansion of Indian .Shipping during the 
Fourth Plan is likely to bring about increased job 
opportunities. But this is likely to be counter-balanced 
to some extent by reduction in conventional manning 
scale and possibility of employment of integrated crews 
on Indian ships. During the Fourth Plan a net addition 
of 60 vessels to the Indian Beet resulting in about 2600 
additional jobs is expected. 

51. .Some Indian Shipping companies are already 
considering employment of integrated crews. The 
Committee concludes that for the Indian Shipping 
industry to remain internationally competitive, a 
review of its manning policy in the near future is 
imperative. A provision for a reduction m.ay be 
envisaged on this account during the course of next six 
years. 

52. By the end of the Fourth Plan period (1974), 
the net jobs available for Indian Seamen are estimated 
to be about 2tL600 as against 26,060 seamen registered 
at present. 

53. Between 1964 and 1967, the average annual 
wastage of seamen was 1789 at Bombay and 588 at 
Calcutta. A cansewisc and catcgorywisc analysis of 
wastage has been made. The wastage was significantly 
more at Bombay as compared to Oilcutta except on 
account of medical unfitness. 
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5-1. Annual wastage at Calcutta lias came down 
fmj ,, 4 7 per cent in 1966 to 3.6 per cent in 196S. As 
a togc number of Seamen registered at Calcutta is in a 
voungcr age group, the Committee recommends a 
provision of 3 per cent per annum wastage on this 
account till 1974. For Bombay, the provision suggested 
is 5 per cent per year. 

55. The Committee has suggested a rour-pronged 
line of action based on creation of an cn'cetivo Seamen 
force whose sole occupation is sea-faring, regularity of 
employment, improvement of quality of training, 
and further restrictions on fresh intake of trainee 
ratings. 

56. A large surplus of maritime labour and a rather 
loosely framed employment procedure evolved due to 
historic.al reasons, lend to cultivate a situation where 
underemployment among seamen and poor response l i 
c.ill5 for jobs subsist side by side. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the time is now ripe for a more scientilic 
appro.ach to this long outstanding problem. An effort 
should he made to .attain a proper working balance 
between tlie number of registered seamen and the 
number of jobs avaiJ.iblc. Sinniltaneously, the shipowner 
must have an assured supply of crew and the Seaman an 
assured job. 

57. The Committee recommends that the percentage 
dfsc.imcn on rosters should be brought down gtadually 
over a period of years from the c.xisting level ('f 160 per 
cent of the number of jobs to a les el where every Seaman 
desirous of obtaining a job is assured of employment 
after about three months from the date of his discharge 
from previous employment, certainty must replace 
uncertainly and .apprehension an either side. Tlio ship- 
owners must get seamen when rcquiicd and seamen 
should also know precisely wlicn they should be ready 
for the next \oyage. The Committee wains against undue 
haste in the tcduction of rosters as it would be against 
the interest of both patties and recommends Hut liic 
matter be kept under careful ami constant rc\ icw. 

58. The Coaint'ltee is convinced of the need to 
improve the tcchnic.al c.npability and cniciency of Imli.in 
Seamen so ihat ih.cy acquiic grc.Ucr professional skill 
and know’icdgc and can compete with Sc.imen from 
other countries, 

59. The question of training was examined 
thoroughly by a special sub-committee and recommen- 
dations have been made to cflcct substanti.il changes in 
the curricula of pre-sea training with consequent expan- 
sion of training period four to six months. 

60. Suggestions liave also been made for application 
of more rigid standards for setcelion of trainees. Kighlh 
•standard passed has been recommended as the minimum 
cducaiional qualifications. 

61. The CoiTuniltce yndcrslands that ihc question of 


revision of medical standards for Seamen is receiving 
Governments attention. li feels that in view of the 
Etovvitig responsibility of seamen and competition from 
other sources, more stringent medical standards sh.auld 
be introduced, 

62. ihc Committee has also rocommendod institu- 
tion of some special courses for olliccrs and ratings. 
Particular emphasis during regular training on person- 
nel management and human relations has also been 
siiggcslcil. 

63. It is important to supplement prc-scrvicc training 
vvilh inscrvice training, .and shipowner are advised to 
evolve proper schedules for this purpose. 

61. The Committee does not recommend a total 
suspension of fresh reeriiitmmt. But it advocates a 
balanced appro.ach so that 50 per cent of the annual 
wastage of ratings is made good by fresh recruitment and 
the balance of 50 per cent is offset against ihc surplus 
availability of ratings. Annual recruitment of 600 deck 
and engine room trainees and 300 recruits for the 
saloon side is recommended subject to an annual 
review. 

6.5, After l.iking into .aecoimi t)!c .absorption p.altern 
of r.vtings at Bombay and C.alcuita, the Committee 
recommends that the intake should be apportioned 
between the two centres in the ratio of 35 ; 15. 

66. The Committee lias taken note of accumul.ation 
of 600 trainees at Caicnila and has spelled out specific 
measures to relieve the situation, 

67. The Committee recommends that Government 
should review the Ratings’ Training Estab'islunents 
keeping in view the proposed reduenon in intake and 
suggestions for more 'intensive training’. 

68. The Commiiice notes with saii'.f.tction that “one 
call sy.stcm’’ has been enforced at Calcutta from 
October, I96S an ! is expected to be put into effect at 
Bomb.ay in the middle nf 1969. It attaches grc.nt impor- 
tance to the implementation of this system as it is 
likely to have a salutary efTect on the rcgulans ition and 
stabilisation of employ, n;nt of Seamen. 

69. The Committee rceum nends that future vacan- 
cies in Home Trade .Sector should be filled by ra’ing- 
trainecs or foreign-going Seamen, who should bo 
allowed, under certain conditions, to come back to the 
foreign going sector. 

70. The Committee suggests ilgid enforcement of 
rctirenicnt age. It also recoin aieiids that Seamen falling 
in the age group of fifty to sixty years should be caco.ira- 
ged to seek volunt iry retirement throagh relaxation of 
rules regarding payment of gratuity a'ld provide at land. 
This would help in achieving a satisfactory balance 
between number of jobs and Soimen registered. 

71. Taking note of t'ae historical background regard- 
ing rnan.aing scales ap.ahca'olc to Indian and foreign 
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crews, tlie Committee feels that the scale of miutnms 
for Asian Seamen as compared to other seamen in linked 
with the question of wages and hours of work. Since 
the bulk of Indian Seamen arc employed by British 
Ships and U.K. has not rclified the I.L.O. convention 
pertaining to wages, etc., reduction in manning scales 
in the absence of adequate safeguards regarding other 
related factors is likely to aggravate unemployment 
among Seamen without adequate compensating advan- 
tages to them. The Committee also notes that the 
questions regarding wages, hours of work and manning 
are under constant review between the representatives 
of shipowners and seafarers and that there is a tendency 
towards gradual narrowing down of differences between 
the Asian and non-Asian Seamen in respect of manning 
scales and related matters. But the achievement of 
unifoimiiy is likely to take many years. 

72. As the Committee has recommended a curtail- 
ment in the intake of fresh trainees, it cannot recom- 
mend acceptance of the request of tlic Nautical and 


Technical Institute and Seamen’s or plan age, Nliava 
Island, Bombay, for c.xp.ansion of its training pro- 
gramme. 

73. The Committee agrees with the National Shipp- 
ing Board that in view of large scale unemployment 
among seamen, the question of permanency of their 
employment cannot be considered at this stage. 

74. In formulating its views, the Committee has 
taken into consideration, recommendations pertaining 
to seafarers made by the Committee on Shipping of the 
National Conference on shipping, ship building and 
ports held at New Delhi from December 16 to 18, 
1967. 

75. The Committee also considered to the question 
of provision of suitiiblc i-eoricntation and retraining 
courses for Seamen to equip them. for allied occupations 
in shore industries. The Committee is of the view 
that there is no need for any special arrangements in 
this respect. 
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the Directors of the Regional Tourist Offices in 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were co-opted 
as members of the Committee for their respective 
regions. 

appointment 

In 195'^> the Ministry ofTr|insport Government of 
India which handled the subject to tourism at that time 
appointed a Committee called the Hotel Standards 
and Rate Structure Committee. This Committee was 
headed by Diwan Chaman Lall, M.P. and one of the 
main objectives which the Committee set for itself was 
to "lay down Criteria for the purpose of classification 
of the hotels in India keeping in view international 
standards that apply to simitar establishments else- 
where”. In its report published in 195S, the Hotel 
Standards and Rate Structure, Committee strongly 
recommended that the hotels in this country should be 
classified. The Committee which went into the question 
of classification of Hotels in great depth also recom- 
mended. that the classification of hotels should be on 
the ‘Star’ system and evolved the criteria thar should be 
applied for classifying the hotels in different categories 
from One Star to Five Star. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Hotel 
Standards and Rate Structure Committee that hotels 
be classified, a Committee called the Hotel Classification 
Committee was appointed by the Government in June, 
1962 and the Chairman of this Committee was the Late 
Shri G.R. Kadapa, the then Deputy Director-General 
in the Department of Tourism. This Committee made 
a very extensive tour of the Country and inspected 229 
hotels and 123 restaurants and submitted its report in 
August, 1963. Among the 29 recommendations made 
by this Committee, one of the most important recom- 
mendations was that the classification of hotels should 
be reviewed at least once in three years. All the recom- 
mendations of this Committee were accepted by Govern- 
ment including the one that the classification of hotels 
be reviewed once in three years. 

In pursuance of this recommendations the Committee 
for reviewing the classification of hotels should have 
been appointed sometimes in 1966, but there was some 
delay until after the last General Elections when repre- 
sentatives of the hotel industry met the Minister for 
Tourism and Civil Aviation and emphasized the need 
for the appointment of such a Committee. It was 
decided by the Government that a Committee be 
appointed to review the classification of the hotels 
which had already been classified including those which 
were dissatisfied with the grading they had received and 
to classify such other hotels as had come into being 
since the time of the last classification Committee or 
had not applied at the time of the la-st classification. 


At the same time, it was decided that a Committee also 
be appointed to conduct a survey of the existing hotel 
capacity in the country and to make studies for deter- 
mining how much addition.al hotel capacity was requi- 
red in the country to meet the needs of the growing 
tourist traffic. Subsequently, it was decided that instead 
of two Committees, a somewhat enlarged Committee 
should undertake both functions. At the meeting of the 
Tourist Development Council in Simla in 1967, it was 
suggested that an assessment should be made of the 
economics of the rates charged by hotels in diflercnt 
categories and a determiintion made whether a 
rational basis could be evolved for standardising the 
rates. 

The Hotel Review and Survey Committee w.is 
accordingly appointed in November 1967 Vide Govern- 
ment of India, Resolution No, 1-HRSC (1)67, dated 
the December 6, 1967. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To invite applications fresh from all such hotels 
located in important tourist centres as are interested in 
being placed on the approved list of the Department of 
Tourism; are desirous of being classified on the basis 
of criteria evolved by the Hotel Standards and Rate 
Structure Committee in 1958, and agree to abide by the 
regulatory conditions laid down by the Department of 
Tourism from time to time. 

To review the classification of such hotels as were 
dissatisfied with the category accorded to them by the 
Hotel Classification Committee in 1963 and had made 
representations to this effect to the Department of 
Tourism. 

To suH'ey the requirements of additional hotel bed 
capacity at the improvement tourist centres to be provi- 
ded by both public and private sectors bv 1971 and by 
the end of the succeeding five years; and also to recom- 
mend the type of hotels suited for each place; 

Agra, Ahmedabad, Ajanta-Ellora, Aurangabad, 
Bombay, Bangalore, Bhubaneshwar, Calcutta, Cochin- 
Ernakulam, Darjeeling, Delhi, Gulmarg, Gna, Hydera- 
bad, Jaipur, Jammu, EChajuraho, Kanchipuram, Ronarak, 
Madurai, Madras, Mahabalipuram, Mvsore, Puri, 
Srinagar, Tanjore, Trivandrum. Udaipur, Varanasi, and 
such other places as the Committee may unanimausly 
agree to add to this list. 

To review the rates charged by hotels which arc 
classified on the star-system with the object of deter- 
mining a rational basis for standardising the r.ites in 
each category. 

To inspect restaurants with the purpose of according 
approval to those which are of the requisite standard 
in catering to the needs of international tourists, on the 
basis of the criteria evolved by the Hotel Classification 
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Cominillce in its report submitted in 1963. 

After its fir.- 1 meeting ' held on December 7, 1967, 
the Hotel Review and Survey Committee requested that 
the terms of reference of Committee bo modified in 
order to include all liotcls in India for review and 
classification and not merely tlioso whicli were located 
in important tourist Centres and tliose which were 
dissatisfied with tlic previous classification. The Govern- 
ment accepted tlic request of tlie Hotel Review and 
Survey Committee and is.>ued fresli terms of reference 
on February 7, 196S Vide Resolution N.i. 1-HRSC 
(1) 1/67 dated February 7, 1968. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Classification; Survey of the Require- 
ments of Hotel Capacity; Standardisation of Hotel 
Rates; Summaiy of Recommendations; Acknowledge- 
ments. 

RECOMMEND VITONS 

1. The hotel esl,.bl:ahmcnls which qualified for the 
award of five star, four star, three star, two star and one 
star respectively, as listed in Annexure 1 may be declar- 
ed as having qualified for the category shown against 
each, 

2. The rcstauiants which qualified for approval as 
listed in Annexure 11 of this icpori may be declared 
as restaurants approved by the Dcpaitment of Tourism, 
Government of India. 

3. Those establishments vvhieli did not qualify for 
classification/approval may bo iiifoimed accordingly. 1 

4. The present criteria for the cl..ssifica(ioii of hotels 
which have many lacunae be revised and the revised 
criteria as given in Annexure IV of this leport may 
bo implied for the classification of hotel eMablish- 
ments in the future. In applying the revised eiilcria it 
may be ensured that no failures arc condoned in 
features described as “Essential", and onl> one failure 
condoned III features described as “Ncecssar> '. Marks 
given in features described as "Desirable" may be 
counted towards the minimum airgregate ol 66 per cent. 
These revised criteria may be applied in the case of new 
hotels from 1st January, 1970 and in the ease of existing 
hotels from 1st January, 1971. 

5. In order to encourage hotel establishments aspi- 
ring for a higher category to cITect improvements with- 
out delay; to enable new establishments; and to ensure 
that classified establishments maintain the standaids of 
the category which they have been awarded, it is recom- 
mended that a Permanent Central Committee be set up 
i'A the Department of Tourism, composed broadly on 
the lines of the Present Committee, with four Regional 
Sub-Committees at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, mid 
Madras. Inspection and cla,ssificalion,'approv.il of 
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holels/iestaurants may therefore, be established as a 
continuous process with the Permanent Central Coni- 
mitlce making recommendations to the Gov.’rnmcnt 
on the establishments inspected, and the Regional Sub- 
committees making twice yearly inspections of approv- 
ed hotels and icsiaurants in their region to cheek on 
the maintenance of sjandards and the utilisation of- 
impoiied items. 

6. In the event tluit tlu standards of any cst.abtish- 
ment fall to the extent that the gradation/approval 
awarded to it becomes inapplicable, the establishment 
may be suitably down-graded or if warranted, removed 
from the approved list of the Department of Tourism 
after due notice. 

7. The next all-India review and reclassification of 
hotel establishments and approval of restaurants may 
be undertaken in Octobcr-Dccombcr 1971, and this fact 
suitably published in advance, 

8. All the hotels and restaurants establishments ins- 
pected by the Committee may be informed of the 
areas in which they did . not qualify or barely qualified 
to enable them to elTect improvements in these are.as so 
that they may maintain and/or upgrade the slarragc 
awarded to them by the present Committee. 

9. A Hotel Consultancy Service m.iy be set up with 

persons on its organis.ition such as an architect, an 
economist, a cliaitcred accountant, experienced hotcliert 
etc. Capable of advising ns all a.spccts of a hotel pro- 
ject beginning with its feasibility, its planning and 
designing and finally on its operation. Such as consul- 
lancy scivice may be made available on the payment of 
a fee by the establishment concerned so that the agency 
becomes self-supporting. 

_ 10 The hoteliers may be given all facilities in ob- 
taining the services of foreign consultants in specialised 
fields whenever necessary and when such services are 
not locally available, 

n. ] lotels may be permitted to employ professional* 
ly qualified foreign man.agers, executive house-keepers, 
chiefs/pcrsomicl for kitchen management and other 
key personnel until such time as such personnel with 
the requisite training and e.spericncc arc available in 
the country. Similarly, young men and women seeking 
carriers in the Iiotcl industry may be given necessary 
foreign c.xchangc to enable them to spcci,aliscd in the 
various fields at recognised institutions abroad, parti- 
cularly in the field of house-keeping in which there is 
a dearth of trained personnel at present. The institu- 
tes of Catering Hutrition and Hotel Management may 
be asked to enlarge their facilities for training a larger 
number of pcisonncl and for oficring refresher courses 
to those already c.nploycd. The institutes may be per- 
mitted to employ foreign teaching slalT, particularly for 
specialised fields such as house-keeping and cuisine. 
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27. Holol Motropolo 

Pmijim 

(Gon) : 28. Hold Mandovi 

Patna : 29. Hold Republic 

Shillons : 30. Pinewood Hold 

Srinagar : 31. Nedou’s Hold 

Ootacamund : 32. Hold Dasaprakash 
33. Savoy Hold 

Wallair 

(Visaklia- 

palnani) : 34. Palm Reach Hold 

The following holds are recommended for Two Slii 
catcgorisaiion — 

Agra : I. Grand Holcl 

Allahabad : 2. Barnells Hold 

Amritsar ; 3. Hotel Airlines and Restaiiranl 
4. Guest House 

Aurangabad : 5. Aurangabad Hold 
Bangalore ; 6. Madra.s Woodlands Hold 

7. Shilton Hold 
Bombay ; S. Airlines Hotel 

9. Astoria Hotel 

10. Sea Green Hotel 

1 1. Sea Pal.ice Hold 

12. South Hud Hold 
Calcutta : 13. f’airlavvn Hold 

14. Hold Majestic 

15. New Kenilworth Hotel 
Cochin : 16. Grand Hold 

17. Internalional Hotel 
Coonoor ; 18. Hampion Hold 
Dalhousie : 19. Aroma-N-Clairc’s 

20. Grand View Hold 
Darjeeling : 21. Central Hold 
Ddwadun ; 22. Hotel Kwality 
Delhi/ 

New Delhi : 23. Hold iTora 

24. Lodhi Hold 

25. Manor Hold 

26. Hotel Metro 

27. New Delhi Y.M.C.A. Tourist Hostel 
23. Hotel Ranjit 

Dhanbad : 29. Savoy Hotel and Rcstaurani 
Ciopalpur- 

on-Sca ; 30. Hotel Oberoi Palm Beach 

Gulmarg : 31. Nedou's Hotel 

Hyderabad ; 32, Rock Castle Holcl 

Jabalpur : 33. J.ackson’s Hotel 

Jaipur : 34. Kaiscr-I-Hind Hotel (Tourist Palace) 

35. Hotel Kheiri House 

36. L.M.B. Holcl 

Kodaikanal ; 37. Carlton Hotel 

Kota : 38. Hold Navrang 

Madras ; 39. Holcl Claridges 


40. Geclha Hold 

41. Hotel Oceanic 

Mathcran : 42. Lord’s Central Holcl 

Nainital : 43. Belvedere Hotel 

44. Grand Hotel 

45. Swiss Hotel 

Patna : 46. Palace Hotel 

Poona : 47. Hold Gulmohr 

Puri ; 48. South Eastern Railway Hold 

Quilon : 49. Hold Ncda 
Ranchi : 50. South Eastern Railway Hotel 
51. Hotel Yuvraj 

Ranikhet ; 52, West View Hold 

Salem ; 53. Hotel Dw’arka 

Siliserh 

(Alwar) : 54. Rajasthan Stale Hotel 

Trivandrum : 55. Mascot Hotel 

Udaipur : 56. Garden Hotel and Motel 
57. Rajasthan Stale Hotel 
Vijayawada : 58. Hotel Manorma 
Vasco-Da- 

Gama (Goa) : 59. Hold Zuhari 

The following hotels are recommended for One Star 
Categorisation : 

Ahmedabad : 1. HotdAlankar 
2. Hotel Capital 
Allaliabad : 3. Royal Hotel 

Bombay : 4. Hotel Parkway 

5. Sec Green South Hotel 
Calcutta : 0. Carlton Hotel 

7. Lyilon Hold 

Calicut : 8. Alakapuri Guest Houses 

9. Beach Hotel 

Coimbatore : 10. Hotel Alankar 
11. Hotel Guru 

Dehra Dun ; 12. Hold White House 
Delhi : 13. Hotel Bhagiralh Palace 

Gwalior : 14. Hotel Gujri Mahal 

Hubli : 15. Hubli Woodlands 

Hyderabad/ 

Secundera- 
bad ; 16. Percy’s Hotel 

Kanpur : 17. Holcl Berfcde House 

Koitayam : 18. Hotel Ambiissador 

Madras : 19, Tourist Hostel Andhra MaliUa Sabha 

20. Gupta’s Ajanta Hotel 

21. Queen’s Hotel 

22. Hotel Swagalh 

23. Tito Tourist Homes (P)Lld. 

Margao 

(Goa) : 24. Goa Woodlands Hotel 
25. Hotel Neptune 
Mathenui ; 26. Cecil Plotel 

Mussoorie : 27. Hakman’s Grand Hotel 
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2S. Hotel Roan-Oko 
M)soie : 2i). Mysore Dasaprakash 

Nainital : 30. Hotel Mctropolc 

Panjim 

(Goa) : 31 . Hotel Solmar 

Poona : 32. Wellesley Hotel 

Ranikhct : 33. Moon Hotel 

Tiruchirapali : 34. Hotel Aristo 
Trimdrum : 35. Hotel Magnet 

Annc.\urc 111 

List of Restaurants Declared Approved, Arranged 
City-wise— 

Ahemdabad : 1 Haumor Restaurant 
2. Kwality Restaurant 

Agra : 3. Kwality Caterers and Confectioners 

Bangalore : 4. Kosliy's Jewel Dox 

5. Kwality Restaurant 
Baroda : 6. Haumor Restaurant 

Bombay : 7. Alibaba Restaurant 

8. Berrys Restaurant 

9. Berrys Grill 

10. Bistro Restaurant 

11 Bluc-Nile Rcstaurmit 

12. Bombelli's .SwUs Confectioners and 
Caterers 

13. Chinese Room, Kemps Corner 

14. Gay Lord llcstaurants 
J5. Gazebo Restaurant 

16. Gazebo Oriental 

17. Horse Shoe Cafeteria 

15. Khybcr Restaurant 

19. Kwality Restaurant, Kemps Corner 

20. Kwality Restaurant, Colaba Cause- 
way 

21. Kwality Restaurant, Worli 

22. Napoli Restaurant 

23. Pritam Restaurant 

24. The Talk of the Town (formerly the 
Parisian Dairy and Restaurant 

5. Venice Restaurant 


26. Volga Restaurant 
Calcutta ; 27. Amber Restaurant 

28. Bar-B-Q-Thc Sophisticated Grill 
Room 

29. Blue Fo.x Restaurant 

30. Firpo’s Lido Room 

31. Kwality Restaurant, Park Street 

32. Magnolia (Restaurant) 

33. Mocambo Restaurant 

34. Moulin Rouge 

35. Olympia Restaurant 

36. Sky Room Restaurant 

37. Trineas Swiss Confectionery and 
Restaurant 

Delhi/ 

New Delhi : 38. Embassy Restaurant . 

39. Gaylord Restaurant 

40. Kwality Restaurant 

41. Laguna Rest.aurant 

42. Lido Restaurant 

43. Moti Mahal Restaurant 

44. Volga Restaurant 

45. Wengers Restaurant 

46. York Restaurant 

Debra Dun : 47. Kwality Restaurant 
Hyderabad/ ' 

Secundera- 
bad : 48. Lido Bar and Restaurant, Secun- 

derabad 

Indore : 49. Indore CotVee House 

Jaipur : 50. Niro’s Restaurant 

Jammu : 51. Premier Restaurant and Bar 
Jamshedpur : 52. Kwality Restaurant 

Lucknow : 53. Kwality Restaurant 

Madras : 54. Kwality Restaurant 

Nagpur : 55. Kwality Restaurant 

Ranchi ; 56. Kwality Resturant 

Srinagar : 57. Broadway Kolanoi Bar and Restau- 
rant 

58. Capri Bar and Restaurant 

59. Premier Restaurant and Bar 
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APPOfJv3;ME.NT 

Following the Fourtii General Election, in the short 
period between Mtrch. 1%7 and February, 196S. the 
Indian political scene was characterised by numerous 
instances of change of party allegiance by legislators in 
several States. Compared to roughly 542 cases in the 
cntiic period between the First and tiic Fourth Geneial 
Election, at least 4.hS defections occurred in these 12 
months alone. Among independents, 157 out of a 
total of 376 elected joined various parties in this period. 
That the lure of oiUce plaved a dominant pan indeci- 
sions of legislators to defect was obvious from the fact 
that out of 210 defecting legislators of the St ties of 
Bihar, Harvana. .Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, R.ajaslhan, 
Uttar Pradesh and 3\'est Bengal, 1 16 vvctc included in 
tile Councils of Ministers w.iich they iiclpcJ to bring 
into bchig by defections. The olhei disturbing features 
of this phenomenon vv ere ; imiitiple acts of defections 
by the same person or s-’l of pci-s 'n- (Il.irvaia a.Tording 
a conspicuous example; few resignations of the member- 
ship of the legislature or c.xpbnai.ons by individual 
defectors ; indifference on the part of defectors to 
political propritics, constituency preference or public 
opinion; and the belief held by the people and expressed 
in tlic press that corruption and brbery were behind 
some of these dvifections. 

Resolution it Parliament ; In this situation, it was 
natural for wiJcvipread concern to be voiced by leaders 
of opinion and the press all over the country for the 
preservation of political stability and safeguarding the 
interests of iho people. What was most heartening was 
the feeling of deep concern over these unhealthy deve- 
lopments in national life on the part of the leaders of 


political parties themselves. Parliament mirored this 
widespread concern. On August II, 1957, Shri 
P. Venkaiasubbi.'ili moved a resolution in Lolc S.nbha re- 
commending the setting up a high level Committee to 
go into the problems and make recommendations. The 
resolution was discussed on November 24 and 
Deceniber S, 1967, and in its final form as passed un- 
animously bv the Lok Sabha on December S, 1967, read 
as follows : 

“This House is of opinion tliat a high-level Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of political parties 
and constitutional c.xpcris be set up immediately by 
Government to consider the problem of legislators 
changing their allegiance from one party to another and 
their fretiuent ci'ossmg of the floor in all its aspects and 
make recommendations in this regard." 

TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

(a) There can be no perfect or infallible deterrent 
for the kind of polifcal dofeclions that are rooted in 
political irresponsibility and opportunism and create 
instability, besides bringing the fimciioniiig of the 
democratic institutions into disrepute. 

(b) The tas.k vif devising remedial measures for a 
complex political problcioj has to balance carefully the 
need for ensuring political stability with — 

(0 The natural processes of organic growth of 
parlies ; 

(ii) The inevitability of a period of iiansition pre- 
liniin.iry to the forging of ideolvsg'cal polarisation or 
clarity, with uncertainties aticndent on :ljc transition ; 
and 

fiii) The avoidance of rigidity which would impinge 
adversely on honest and gc.nuine dissent or change of 
convictions or on readjustment of party alignments, 
in the form of mergers, splits, etc., as part of the 
process of reaching ideological polarisation or 
clarity. 

The best legislative or constitutional devices cannot 
succeed without a corresponding recognition on the 
part of political p-irtios of the imperative necessity for 
a basic political morality and tlie observance by them 
to certain proprieties and decencies of public life, and 
their obligations mtuually to one another and in the 
last analysis to the citizens of this country ; and 

(dj The problem requires to be attacked simultanc- 
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ously on ilic political, educational and ethical planes 
iOthatby an intensive political education both of the 
elite and the aitisscs, a full consciousness of the vnltics 
of democratic way of life is created. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Resolution in Parliament; Constitu- 
tion of the Committee; Meetings of tlie Committee; 
Reference of the Legal and Constitutional Issues to the 
Lawyers Group; Meetings of tb.c Lawyer Members; 
Considerations Placed Before Itself By the Committee 
in Drawing Up This Report; Recommendations; Ethical 
{.\ Code of Conduct For Political Patties); Political (In- 
culcation of a Clear Understanding of the Nature and 
Oiaractcr of Representation and the Duties ot an Elected 
Representative); Constitutional (Barring Appointment as 
Prime Minister, Chief Minister of a Person Who was not 
a. Member of the Lower House; Barring the Appoint- 
ment as Minister of a Defecting Legislator for a P^e^- 
etibed Period or Until He Goes Back to the Electorate 
and Gets Rc-cicetcd; Limiting the Sue of the Council of 
.Ministers; Right of Dissolution Being Accorded to the 
Council of Ministers; Provision for Recall); Legislative 
(Disqualifying a Defector From Continuing to be a 
.Member of Parliament/State Legislattire, and. Addi- 
tionally, on Proof of Acceptance of Oratilication, Ollice 
ef Profit, etc.. Disqualifying Hinr From Being Chosen as 
a Member for Six Years; Registration of Political 
Parties); Notes and Minutes of Dissent Received From 
Members (Shti K. Anbazhagan; Prof. Bal Raj Madhok; 
ShriBhupesh Gupta) (Dcrmiiion; Recall; Right of Dis- 
solution of the Assembly; Size of the Council of .Minis- 
ters); (Shri S.N. Dvvivedy; Sliri H.N. Ktmzru; Shri 
Madhu Liniaye; Shri P. Ramamurii; SItri P. Vcnkat.i- 
subbaiali/, Appendix 1 to IV; Annexure 1 to IV (U). 

UECO.M.MENDATIONS 

Ethical 

A Code of Conduct fur Political Parties : T he pre- 
dominant view in the Committee has throughout been 
that regardless of the Legislative and Constitutional 
measures against political defections, a lasting .solution 
to the problem can only come from the adlterence by 
political patties to a Code of Conduct or set of conven- 
tions that took into account the fundamental proprielic.s 
and decencies that ought to govern the functioning ol 
democratic institutions. 

Adoption of such a Code will serve little putpo.se 
without a machinery or sanctions to citsure its obser- 
vance. One suggestion placed before the Committee 
was that this could be achieved by having a Standing 
Committee or Board Comprising leaders of political 
patties and men wiith legal background who were highly 
regarded in the Country for their expcric.ace of public 
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allaiis, objectivity, integrity and politic, il neatrality. 
Any politie.vl party whieli had a grievance against 
another for non-observance of the Code could take up 
the nuticr before the Board whicii. if tiie material 
before it vv;is adeqtnne, could convey its censure or 
dis.ipproval wjiicii in due course would acquire moral 
s.inction. Wlicn the Board censured a particular mem- 
ber for violating political proprieties, the political 
parties could be asked to ensure that lie was kept out oi 
public life for a prescribed period. 

1 be Committee feels tliat tliat the principle undcr- 
lytng this siiggc'.tion is sound, althougii the manner 
of giving it a concrete sliape will have to be gone into 
in greater detail from the political as well as the practi- 
cal point of view. As a first step, the Union Home 
.Minister could perhaps write to all politic.al parties and 
convene a meeting of their representatives. Beyond tliat 
tile Committee does not tliink that there should be any 
ollieial initiative in the matter; ir sliould be left to the 
political parties themselves to arrive at a Code and to 
decide on the consumption of the Committee to 
observe its implement-ttion by dLscussion among them- 
selves. 

Bulilical 

Iiiculcatiuii of it Clear Uiidcrslunding of the Nature 
and Cluractcr of Representation and the Duties of 
an Elected Kcprcscnialivc : The Committee considers 
th It deriving from the theories and practice elsewhere 
(ami, where necessary, even regardless of them) and the 
inberoni requirements of the situation, a sign-post 
should be placed to guide the functioning of political 
organisations and representative institutions in this 
country. India has adopted the parliamentary system 
of Government, wliich is based on the party system. In 
pr.icticc if opcr.ites by one of the parties being assured 
of a m.ajority support of its members entering as repre- 
sciit.uive in tlic legislatures. Election is primarily a 
contest among parlies to have their candidates returned 
by the electorate from .ts many constituencies as possi- 
ble depending on llteir organisation and resources. For, 
ibU purpose, parties put up candidates who are bound 
to them by llie very fact of sponsorship and by their 
allegiance to llieir programme. This tic and this alle- 
giance is what confers prediclibility on the functioning 
of rcprosenlativc bodies. Without this predictability 
Governments formed by parties cannot be strong and 
stable. A representative, then, should be deemed 
to be bound to the parly under whose aegis he wins an 
election. 

Cuiislitutioiial^ 

(1) B.irriiig Appuintnisnt as Prime Ministcr/Cliicf 
Minister of a Person who was not a Member of (lie 
Lower House : There was a strong current of opinion 
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at all stages of the discussion in tlie Committee that no 
one who was not initially a member of the Lower House 
should be appointed as Prime Minister/Chief Minister. 

However, some members of the Committee brought 
up the possibility of certain contingencies arising in 
which serious difficulties might arise if a person who 
was a mcnil'er of the Upper House or was not a mem- 
ber of either House, was debarred from being appointed 
as Prime Minister/Chief Minister. In view of these 
members situations were also conceivable in whi h the 
entire opposition made a strong bid to get a leader of a 
party defeated in an election so that he did not succeed 
in becoming Prime Minister/Chief Minister, although 
the appointment of such a person would have been 
widely acceptable to the party and would have conduct- 
ed to the stability of the Government. 

After close and careful consideration of all aspects of 
the matter, the Committee recommends that no person 
who is not a member of the Lower House should be 
appointed Prime Minister/Chief Minister. It is advisable 
to make the constitutional amendment giving effect to 
ih s lecrmmendation prospective so that if it does not 
affect the existing incumbents in office. 

(2) Barring the Appointment as Minister of a 
Defecting a Prescribed Period or until he goes back to 
the Electorate and gets Re-elected : The Committee 
recommends that a defector should be debarred for a 
period of one year or till such time as he resigned his 
sdat and got Itimself re-elected, from appointment to 
the office of a Minister (including Deputy Minister or 
Parliamentary Secretary) or Speaker or Denuty Speaker 
or any post carrying salaries or allowances to be paid 
from the consolidated Fund of India or of the State 
or from the funds of Government undertakings in the 
Public Sector in addition to these to which the defector 
might be entitled as a legislator. For the purpose of 
this recommendation the Committee is agreed on the 
following definition of a defector ; 

“An elected member of a legislature who had been 
allotted the reserved symbol of any political parly can 
be said to have defected, if, after being elected as a 
member of either House of Parliament or of the Legis- 
lative Council or the Legislative Assembly of a State or 
Union Territory, he voluntarily renounces allegiance to, 
or association with such political party, provided his 
action is not in consequence of a decision of the party 
concerned.” 

A view was, however, e.spressed^Jti the Committee 
that it was not enough to penalise individuals alone 
and there must be some provision whe.-eby the parties 
which admitted defectors could also ,be penalised.* 

*Shri Madhu Limye's support to the prohibition 
against individual’s was conditional on parties who 
admitted defectors also being ponaliscd. 


According to this view, if any recognised political 
party admitted a defector as defined above as a mem- 
ber or associate member into its legislative party, the 
recognition and the reserved symbol of that party 
should be withdrawn, at least for a period of two years. 
The consensus in the Committee was not in favour of 
accepting this view. 

(3) Limiting the Size of the Council of Ministers : 
As Articles 75 and 164 of the constitution are at present 
worded there is no limit on the number of Ministers 
that the Prime Minister/Chief Minister may advise the 
President/ Governor to appoint to the Council of Minis- 
ters. In view of the significant part played by the 
offer or denial of Ministership in Political defections 
there wcis unanimous agreement in the Committee 
that limiting the size of the Council of Ministers might 
not only act as a damper on Potential defectors, but 
might enable the Prime Minisier/Cnief Minister to resist 
pressures which he might otherwise be unable to with- 
stand. There was also agreement that the size of the 
Cabinet should have some relation to the size of the 
legislature. 

The formula before the Committee was that the size 
of the Council of Ministers should not e.xceed 10 per 
cent of the strength of the Lower House in the Case of 
unicameral, and II per cent of the strength of the 
Lpwer House in the case of bicameral, legislatures; in 
regard to States and Union Territories where the 
strength of the legislature was below 100, the size of the 
Council could be fixed so as not to exceed 15 per cent 
of the strength of the Lower House. 

The Chairman and six other members, namely; 
Sarvashri P. Govinda Menon, Ram Subhag Singh, 
M. C. Selalvad, N. C. Chalterjce, P. Venkatasubbiah, 
and Raghuvir Singh Shastri were in support of the 
formula. 

Shri P. Ramamurti was of the view that the per- 
centage shoiilj be reduced' to S-1/3 Shri Madhu 
Limaye’s formula was one twelfth of the total elected 
strength of the Lower House (except for smaller 
Slates). 

Five members, namely, Sarvashri N.G. Ranga, 
Balrai Madhok, Jaya Prakash Narayan, K. Anbazhagam 
and Madhu Limye urged that in addition to the 
percentages, there should be a numerical ceiling 
of 50, so that the size of the Council of Ministers 
would be as in the formula, or 50, whichever was 
less. 

Shri Bhupesh Guptas proposal was that the size of 
the Council of Ministers should be 10 per cent of the 
Lower House or 30 whichever was less. If, however, 
the other members agreed to a numerical ceiling of 50, 
he Was prepared to go along with them. 
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Ill the absence of asrecmeiU on the exact size of the 
Council of Ministers, tho Committee has decided to 
present the different points of view us expressed by 
members so that they provide a useful basis for diseus- 
sion in public and in Parliament. 

( 4 ) Right of Dissolution being Accorded to the 
Council of Ministers ; On the merits of the proposal 
to accord the right of dissolution to the Council of 
Ministers, two distinct but opposite views were express- 
ed in the meetings of the Committee with equal convic- 
tion. One view \v.is that tlie power of dissolution 
would be a potent weapon in the hands of a Prime 
MinistCTi'Chief Minister for enforcing party discipline, 
curbing opportunistic transfers of party allegiance and 
ensuring political stability. Tlie other view was that the 
practice in other democracies based on Western Parlia- 
mentao' model had itself varied* from time to time and 
from situation to situation. According to this view, to 
insist on a fixity of interpretation of constitutional 
provisions in favour of the right to dissolution or even 
of making it explicit by amendment or convention, 
would, in a Coimtry like India where conventions were 
still being developed mean depriving the growth of 
constitutional processes of dynamism and flexibility. 
Further, granting of this riglu might inelfectbc puni- 
shing the people by exposing a wliole St;itc to 
the turmoil of an election. In between dissolution 
and the new election, the administration would 
come to a virtual stop and huge cxncuscs would be 
incurred. 

In the face of 1110*50 divergent views, the Committee 
does not consider it ncccssao' to maky any recommen- 
dation on a proposal which in its opinion is also not 
very germane to the problem of defections. 

(5) Provision for Kecull : Some of ibe Constitutions 
like those of Switzerland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
USSR and some of the Stales of USA have a provision 
for removing a public functionary, including an elected 
representative, before the end of his term of ofliee. On 
this analogy, a similar provision to bo incorporated in 
our constitution was strongly advocated by some of the 
members of the Committee. Tlie Committee as a whole, 
however, is not convinced that this provision would be 
advisable or practicable for this Country. 

Lcgislaliic 

(1) Disqualifying a Defector from Continuing to be 
a Member of Parliament Stale Legislature, and xVddi- 
tionally, on Proof of Acceptance of Gratification, Office 
of Profit etc., Disqualifyiiig him from being Chosen 
as a Member for Six years : The Lawyers-Group in 
its report to tho main Committee had advised that 
u was possible to provide by a special legislation or by 
way of amendment of the Kcpresentation of tlie People 
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Act that a legisiator wlio renounces tlie membership of, 
or repudiates Ills allegiance to a political party on 
whoso symbol ho might have been elected, shall be d‘s- 
qualificd from continuing as a Member of Parliament/ 
Stale Legislature; he would, nevertheless, be free to 
stand for election again if he so wishei, and to sit as a 
member in C. 1 S 0 he got elected. It w.as possible, in the 
view of the Group, to provide further that where a 
legislator defected for a pecuniary advantage or for an 
office of profit, he would be disqualified from being 
chosen as a Member of Parliament^Siato Legislature for 
a prescribed period. The group based lliis view on the 
arguement that tlie procedure under Rule 5 of the 
Conduct of Election Rules, 1931, csUablislied a proxi- 
malc and perceivable relationship between a political 
party recognised by tlie Election Commission under 
that rule for tlie purpose of allotment of reserved 
symbols and the candidate sponsored by that 
party. 

Several members of the Committee raised important 
objections to the proposal made by the Lawyers-Group 
Some of these objections were— 

(a) While the Lawyers-Group had ruled out making 
defection a penal offence on the ground of existence of 
fundamental right under Article I9fl)fc) of the Consti- 
tution, they had advised that civil action in the form of 
disqualifying the defector from further membe-ship was 
possible. The distinction sought to be mida b:' v:;n 
the two actions in their relation to the fundanontal 
right to form association was not clear and did not 
seem fully justified. 

(b) Any new disqualification that might be imposed 
should be the genre mentioned in Articles 102 and 191. 
The proposed disqualification for defection was of an 
entirely dilfercnt category and might not be in the spirit 
of the provisions of those articles. 

(c) Tho proposal would have the cflcct of freezing 
the political parties in their present state and thereby 
hinder their org.anic growth which is an essential part 
of democratic process. In the present situation it would 
be harmful to do anything that would prevent polari- 
sation of political forces; spilils, mergers, amalga- 
mations etc., were part of tlio process of ideological 
consolidation and tliey sliould not be interfered 
witli. 

The Committee could not arrive at an agreed con- 
clusion on this proposal wliich, therefore, was dropped 
from consideration. 

(2) Registration of Political Parlies : Tiiis was one of 
the suggestions made at the meeting of the Committee. 
The Lawyers-Group took notice of it but did not feel 
called upon to go into its merits, as it felt that- its 
relevance to the problem of defections was marginal. 
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The Committee agrees with this view anti docs 
not see any advantage in pursuing the suggestion 
further. 

The Committee trusts that action on its recommen- 
dations will be taken as early as possible. 

Legal And Constitutional Aspects Of Tiic Problem Of 
Defection 

■ This paper deals with certain Legal and Constitu- 
tional aspects of the various remedies suggested in the 
Report on Defections prepared by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs for the use of the Committee. In order to 
appreciate the legal implications of the various pio- 
posals, it is necessary to set out in brief the conslilu- 
ticnal provisions relating to the composition of Parlia- 
ment and State Legislatures, qualifications and 
disqualifications of Members and other relevant 
provisions contained in the Representation of the 
People’s Act, 1951. 

I. Parliament (Articles 79-83) 

Article 79— ConstiUtUort of FarliameiU 

There shall be a Parliament for the Union which 
shall consist of the President and two Houses— Council 
of States and the House of the People. 

Article 80— Composition of the Council of States. 

(I) The Council of States shall consist of— 

(a) twelve members to be nominated by the Presi- 
dent; and 

(b) not more than two hundred and thitty-eiglil 
representatives of the State and of the Union territories. 

Article 81— Composition of the House of the 
People 

(1) The House of the People sli.all consist of— 

(a) not more than five hundred members chosen by 
direct elections from territorial constituencies in the 
States, and 

(b) not more tlian tw™ty-tive members to represent 
the Union territories. 

(2) (a) there shall be allotted to each Stale a 
number of scats in the House of the People in .such 
manner that the ratio between that number and the 
population of the State is, so far as practicable, the 
same for all States; and 

(b) each State shall be divided into territorial cons- 
tituencies in such a manner that the ratio between the 
population of each constituency and the number of 
seats allotted to it is the same throughout the State. 

Article 82 — Readjustment after each census 

Upon the completion of each census, the allo- 
cation of scats in the House of the People to the States 
and the Division of each State into territorial consti- 
tuencies shall be readjusted by such authority and in such 
manner as Parliament may by law determine. (Delimi- 


tation of Parliamentary and Assembly Constituencies 
Order, 1961). 

Article 83— Duration of House of Parliament 

(1) The Council of Slates shall not be subject to 
dissolution, but as nearly as possible one-third of the 
members thereof shall retire as soon as may boon the 
c.'tpiration of every second year. 

(2) The House of the People, unless sooner dissol- 
ved, shall continue for five years from the date appoin- 
ted for its first meeting and no longer and the expira- 
tion of the said period of five years shall operate as a 
dissolution of the House. 

The provisions relating to the composition of the 
State Legislatures arc contained in Articles" 168—172 and 
need not be quoted for our purpose. 

II. Universal Adult Suffrage And . Abolition Of Special 
Privileges 

Article 325— No peison to bo ineligible for inclusion 
in, 01 to claim to be included in a special electoral roll 
on grounds of religion, race, caste or sc.x. 

There sh.vll be one general electoral roll for every 
teiritorial Constituency for election to cither House of 
Parliament or to the House or either House of the 
Legislature of a State and no person shall bo ineligible 
for inclusion in any such roll or claim to be included 
in any special electoral roll for any such constituency 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sc.x or any of 
them. 

Article 326— Hlcctions to the House of the People 
and to the Legislative Assemblies of States to be on the 
basis of adult sulVrago. 

The elections to the House of the People and to 
the Legislative Assembly of every Slate shall bo on the 
basis of atlult suffrage; that is to say, every person who 
is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty-one 
years of age and is not otherwise disqualified under this 
Constitution or any law made by the appropriate 
Legislature on the ground of non-residence, unsound- 
ness of mind, crime or corrupt practice, shall be 
entitled to be registered as a voter at .any such 
election. 

Articles 330-334— Special provisions relating to 
certain classes 

These Articles provide for reservations in favour 
of(l) Scheduled Castes, (2) Scheduled Tribes, and (3) 
Anglo-Indian Community for the period of 20 years. 

III. Constituencies And Their Delimitation 

Article 327 — Power of Parliament to make provision 
with respect to elections to Legislatures 

Parliament may from time to time by law make 
provison with respect to all matters relating to, or in 
connection with, elections to either House of Parliament 
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from dccisiou....A party makes vague aspirations articu- 
late and effective. In this sense, its function is so 
valuable, so irreplaceable, that it is almost impossible 
to conceive of a democratic society without it”. 

Existence of the parties on the British model — 
one forming the Government of the day’ and the other 
‘Opposition’, a Government in waiting’ exercising sur- 
veilance and ready to supplant— is no doubt an ideal 
to be aspired for smooth working of democracy. But 
such artificial division diversity of political, economic, 
social and cultural groups. In fact two-party system 
would not achieve truly representative character of 
Government or Legislature. Multiple-party system, 
both at the national and State levels, must, therefore, 
be accepted as a fact of political life at least during the 
formative stages of our democracy. 

At the same time existence of stable and well-knit 
parties is indispensable for proper working of the 
Cabinet System of Government envisaged by the Con- 
stitution. Article 74 provides that there shall be a 
Council of Ministers to aid and advise the President in 
exercise of his functions. Under Article 75(3), “The 
Council of Ministers shall bo collectively responsible to 
the House of the People.” Council of Ministers enjoy- 
ing the knit and disciplined party and equally well- 
org.anised opposition which can e.xercisc efiectivc sur- 
veillance and lake over the responsibility to from alter- 
native Government whenever necessary. 

Evolution of such well-organised parties is a 
matter of political theory. Hero we have to consider 
possible legislative measures which can prevent growth 
of small mushroom parties springing up only for election 
purposes, eliminate, as far as possible, floating ‘inde- 
pendents (who constitute a threat to stable Govern- 
ment and ensure that the powers and privileges of 
members of State Legislatures are not abused for 
personal gains. 

Various measures examined below are ; 

(a) requiring political parties to register themselves 
on the basis of their aims and objects set out in the 
Declaration or Memorandum and Recognition of only 
such parties for the purpose of election as have member- 
ship of prescribed percentage of Electorate on the eve of 
elections, 

(b) disqualifying members on defection from the 
party who had sponsored them, 

(c) limitation on the size of the Council of Minis- 
ters and disqualifying defectors from appointment as 
Ministers, 

(d) recall of defecting members, 

(c) resignation on defection, 

(f) making it an offenced to accept pecuniary 
benefit or ollicc of profit as consideration for defec- 
tion, 


Before considering these measures, it is neces- 
sary to examine various legal and constitutional pro- 
visions bearing on the subject of Political parties. A 
political party in the eye of law is an organised form 
for expression of opinion and, therefore, attracts the 
constitutional gu.arantccs contained in Article 19 of the 
Constitution. 

Article 19 Provides (to quote only relevant pro- 
visions) : ' 

”19. Protection of ccrlain rights regarding free- 
dom of speech, etc. (1) All citizens shall have the 
right — 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression; 

(b) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or unions; 

• » » « 

(2) Nothing in sub-clausc (a) of clause (1) shall 
effect the operation of any existing law, or prevent the 
Statc-from making any Law, in so far as such law im- 
poses reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right 
conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests of the 
sovereignty and integrity of India, tlio security of the 
Stale, friendly relations with foreign Stales, public 
order, decency or morality, or in relations to contempt 
of court, defamation or incitement to an offence. 

(3) Nothing in sub-clause b) of the said clause shall 
affect the operation of any existing law in so fiir as it 
imposes, or prevents the Slate from making any law 
imposing, in the interests of the sovereignly and integ- 
rity conferred by the said sub -clause. 

(4) Nothing in sub-clause (c) of the said clause shall 
aficct the operation of any existing law in so far as it 
imposes, in the interests of the sovereignty and integrity 
of India or jjublic order or morality, reasonable restric- 
tions on the exercise of the right conferred by the said 
sub-clause. 

* * * * 

'1‘1'ie scope and content of great freedoms of speech, 
assembly and association have been expounded by 
Supreme Court of United States in a series of well 
known judgement. We may, however, refer to the latest 
decision in Theodore R. Gibson Vs. Florida Legis- 
lative Investigation Committee (272 U.S. 539) (Lawyer’s 
Edition, page 929) delivered in 1963 which struck 
down a State law which required disclosure of member- 
ship and associations. The National Association for 
Advancement of Colored Pcople-NAACP— refused to 
disclose their membership and the challenge was upheld 
by the Court. 

Justice Goldberg delivering the principal judgement 
observed : 

“This Court has repeatedly held that rights of 
association are within the ambit of the constitutional 
protections .afforded by the First and Fourteenth 
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Amcndmcnls....TIio Respondent’s Comr.iiltec does not 
coulend otherwise, nor could, it, for, as was said in 
NAACP Vs. Alabama (357 U.S. 4C0). ‘ft is beyond 
debate that freedom to engage in association for the 
advancement of beliefs and ideas is an inseparable 
.aspect of the ‘liberty’ assured by the Due Process Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, which embraces freedom 
of speech.’ And it is equally clear that the guarantee 
encompasses protection of privacy of association in 
oreaniKitions such as that of which the petitioner is 
President; indeed, in both Bates and Alabama Cases, 
this Court held NAACP membership itself the very type 
here in question to be beyond the States’ power of 
discovery in the circumstances there presented. 

'Freedoms sucli as these arc protected not only 
against heavy-handed frontal attack, but also from 
being stifled by more subtle governmental interfer- 
ence,’ 

‘It is h.ardly a novel perception that compelled dis- 
closure of affiliation with groups engaged in advoc.icy 
of unpopular ideas may constitute effective restraint on 
freedom of association.’ 

Justice Douglas who delivered the concurring judge- 
ment observed— 

“Joining a lawful organization, like attending a 
church, is an associational activity that comes within 
the purview of the First Amendment, which provides 
in a relevant part. “Congress shall make no law . . . . 
Abridging tlie freedom of speecli, or of the press, or 
the right of the people, peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

“Peaceably to assemble” as used in the First Amend- 
ment necessarily involves a coming together, whether 
regularly or spasmodically. Historically the right to 
assemble was secondary to the right to petition, the 
latter being the primary right. But today, as the Court 
stated in Dc Jonge Vs, Oregon, 299 U.S. 353 : 

“The right of peaceable assembly is a right cognate 
to those of free speech and free press and is equally 
fundamental.” 

“Assembly, like speech, is indeed, essential ‘in 
order to maintain the opportunity for free political 
discussion, to the end that government may be respon- 
sive to the will of the people and that changes, if 
desired may be obtained by peaceful means’. ‘The 
holding of meetings for peaceable political action can- 
not be prescribed’. A free Society is made up of 
almost innumerable institutions througli which views 
and opinions are expressed, opinion is mobilized and 
social, economic, religions, educational, and political 
programmes are formulated. 

“In view, government is not only powerless to 
legislate with respect to membership in a lawful organi- 
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zation;^ It is also precluded from probing the intimacies 
of spiritual and intellectual relationships in the myriad 
of such societies and groups that e.xist in this country, 
regardless of the legislative purpose sought to be 
served. 

The right of association has become a part of the 
bundle of rights protected by the First Amendment . . . 
and the need for a pervasive right of privacy against 
governments intrusion has been recognized, though not 
always given the recognition it deserves. Unpopular 
groups like popular ones are protected. Unpopular 
groups if forced the disclose their membership lists may 
suffer rcpraisals or other forms of public hostility .... 
But whether a group is popular or unpopular, the right 
of privacy implicit in the First Amendment creates an 
area whicli the Government may not enter. 

“Freedom of religion and freedom of speech guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment give more than the pri- 
vilege to worship, to write, to speak as one ciiooses; , 
they give freedom not to do nor to act as the govern- 
ment chooses. The First Amcndnaent in its respect for 
the conscience of the individual hours the sanctity of 
thought and belief. To tliink as one chooses, to believe 
what one wishes are important aspects of the constitu- 
tional, right to be let alone.” 

"There is no other course consistant with the Free 
Society envisioned by the First Amendment. For the 
vies a citizen entertains, the beliefs he hurbors, the 
utterances he makes, the ideology he embraces and tlie 
people he associates with arc no concern of govern- 
ment. That article of faith marks indeed the main 
difference between the Free Society which we espouse 
and the dictatorships both on the Left and on the 
Right. 

‘‘As Mr. Justice Black said (dissenting) in Barenblatt 
Vs. United States f360 U.S. 150) : 

“The fact is that once we allow any group which 
has some political ideas to be driven from the ballot 
and from the battle for men’s minds because some of 
its members are bad and some of its tenets are illegal, 
no group is safe ... It was knowledg.’: of this fact, 
and of its great dangers, that caused the founders of 
out land to enact the First Amendment as a guarantee 
that neither Congress— nor the people would do any- 
thing to hinder or destroy the capacity of individuals 
and groups to seek converts and votes for any cause, 
however, radical or unpalatable their principle might 
seem under the accepted notions of the time.” 

"The Florida Court in this case said that a require- 
ment of non-disclosure would provide an ideological 
asylum for those who would destroy by violance the 
very foundations upon which their governmental 
sanctuary stands.’ But there is no showing here that 
the NA.ACP is engaged in any criminal activity of any 
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kind sviutsoexor.... 0.10 man’s privacy may not bo 
invaded because of another’s perversity. It the tiles ol 

the NAACP can be ransacked because some Commit-, 
uists may have joined it, then all walls of privacy arc 
broken down.” 

In the earlier decision in what is known as 
Fla" Salutation Case— West Virginia State Board of 
EduMtion Vs. Barnett (319 U.S.-624)-thc Court 
struck down a regulation which provided for compul- 
sory flag salutation ceremonies in public schools. 

Justice Jackson observed : 

“If there is any fused star in our constitutional con- 
sld'a'ion, it is that no oflicial, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodo.v in politics, nationalism 
religion, or other matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith therein. 

Struggles to coerce uniformity of sentiment in 
support of some end thoug.it essential to their time 
and country have been waged bv many good as well as 
by evil men. But good motives have not sufficed to 
prevent the loss of liberty. Even good men many 
resort to more and more severe measures when their 
initial elforts to attain a common faith do not succeed. 

Those who begin coercive elimination of dissent soon 
find themselves evterminating dissenters. Compulsory 
unification of opinion achieves only the unanimity of 
the graveyard.” 

In Thomas Vs. Collins (323 U.S. 516), it is 
observed : 

“As a iTi.attor of principle a requirement of registra- 
tion in order to make a public speech would seem gene- 
rally incompatible with the c.xcrcise of the rights of 
free speech and free assembly. If people cannot meet 
when they wish without risking tlic pains and penalties 
of forced registration, they are to that extent loss free 
than they were before.” 

In elTect, the Supreme Court of United Slates 
has held that any requirement as to licence or permit, 
registration of association, disclosure of membership 
constitutes a subtle invasion on the freedom of speech 
.and association. Priv.acy of opinion and .association 
is an essential ingredient of these freedoms. The ear- 
lier view, that if you want to join tlie school, become 
a member of the Police force or seek employment of 
the Government, you must conform to the re.asonable 
requirements imposed for promoting national security, 
unity or patriotism, issue longer considered a good 
law. 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of .asso- 
ciation as a right distinct from freedom - of speech and 
e.xprcssion and tlie combination of these two rights 
would entitle every citizen to privacy of liis member- 
ship or subscribers and sources of their funds would, 
therefore, violate the fundamental riglit of freedom of 


speech, e.spression and assaciation. In llic United 
States invasion of this fmidaniental riglils is permissible 
in e.xcrcisc of police powers on tlic ground of overriding 
interest of the State. Under our constitution, restric- 
tions can be imposed only on the ground set out in 
clauses (2), (3) and (4), namely, sovereignty and integ- 
rity of India, public order or morality (to quote only 
the relevent portion). It is not possible to justify the 
law of registration of political parties in the interest of 
the aforesaid objects. Parliament would, therefore, he 
incompetent to pass such a law. Article 13 (2). 

It may, Iiowcver, he argued that a right to 
stand for election is only a statutory right and, there- 
fore, can be c.xercised only in conformity with the 
statute which may specify conditions and qualifications 
for the purpose including membership of a political 
parly wliicli is registered and recognised by Election 
Commission. 

This view receives powerful support from tlie 
decision of tlie Supreme Court in Jamuna Prased 
Mukliarjiya Vs. Lacchl Ram (1955 S.C.R. 608) wherein 
the election was set aside on tlic ground of corrupt 
practice (e.g. appeal to vote on the basis of caste and 
defamatory statement calculated to prejudice prospects 
of election) prohibited by Sections J23 and 124 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951. Validity of 
tlicse provisions was challenged as violative of tlie free- 
dom of speech guaranteed by Article 19 (i) (a). Rejec- 
ting the contention, Justice Bose observed; 

“These laws do not stop a man from speaking. They 
merely prescribe conditions which must be observed if 
he wants to enter Parliament. The right to stand as a 
candidate and contest an election is not a common law 
right. It is a special right created by statute andean 
only be exercised on the conditions laid down by the 
statute. The Fundamental Rights Chapter has no bearing 
on a right like this created ’oy statute. The appel- 
lants have no fundamental right to be elected members 
parliament. If they want to exorcise their right of free of 
speech outside these Rules, impugned sections do not 
slop them. We hold these sections are intra vires.” 

Tliese observations echo the well-known state- 
ment of Justice Holmes, “The Petitioner may have a 
constitutional riglit to be a policeman”. (McAulilfe 
Vs, NewBedord (1S92) 155 mass. 216) and followed by 
Supreme Court in P. Balakotaiah Vs. The Union of 
India (1958 S.C.R. 1052) where the appellants’ services 
were terminated because they ware Communists and 
Trade Unionists. Upholding the termination, the Court 
observed: 

“The orders do not prevent them from continuing 
to bo Communists or Trade Unionists. Their rights in 
that behalf remain after the impugned orders precisely 
what they were before, . , The appellants have no doubt 
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a fundamental right to or associations under Art. 19 (1) 
fcl but they have no fundamental right to be continued 
L employment by the State, and when their services 
ate toraiinated by the State they cannot complain ot the 
infringement of any of their Constitutional rights, when 
no question of violation of Article 3 1 1 arises.” 

A complete departure, however, was made by the 
Supreme Court in the subsequent decisions in 
Kameshwar Prasad vs. State of Bihar (1962) S.C. 1166 
andO.K. Ghosh vs. E.X. Joseph (A.I.R. 1963 S.C. 812) 
where a conduct rule prohibiting a Government servant 
from participating in any demonstration was struck 
down as infringing the fundamental rights of speech and 
assembly guaranteed by .Article 19 (1) (a) and (b). 

In Kameshwar Prasad’s ease, the Court held 
diat a person does not less his fundamental rights by 
joining Goxernment service and observed: 

“We consider that other classes of servants of 
Goternment (e.g., other than Police and Army) in 
common with other persons and other citizens of the 
country cannot be excluded from the protection of the 
rijlits guaranteed by Part III by reason merely of their 
being Government servants”. 

In O.K. Ghosh's case, the Court reiterated its 
earlier view and observed: 

“It is not disputed that the fundamental tights 
guaranteed by Article 19 ctm be claimed by Government 
servants.. Titus the validity of the impugned rule has to 
be judged on the basis that the respondent and his 
co-employees arc entitled to form association of unions. 
It is clear that Rule 4-B imposes a restriction on this 
right. It virtually compels a Government servant to 
withdraw his membership of the Service .Association of 
Goternment servants as soon as recognition accorded 
to the said association is withdrawn or if. after the 
association is formed, no recognition is accorded to it 
within six months. In the existence of the recognition 
of the said association by the Government. . . . That is 
the plain effect of impugned rule. Can this restriction 
be said to be in the interests of public order and 
can it be said be a reasonably restriction? In our 
opinion, the only answer to these questions could be in 
the negative.” 

Reference rany also be made to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in re-fhe Kerala Education Bill which 
provided that Government grant in aid and recognition 
to an educational institution will not be given, unless it 
complies wiili certain conditions, ft was contended on 
behalf of the Government that though Article 30(1) 
confers on minorities a fundamental right to establish 
Md administer institutions of their own choice, they 

ave no right to get grant in aid — “If they desire or 
seek to obtain aid from the State, they must submit to 
' ^ icrms on which the State olTcr aid to all other 


educational institutions established by other 

buy a stamp for an inland letter.” Rejecting this con- 

la" riah/^i of fundamen- 

by the Slate. Similarly, as regards recognition of the 
schools, the Court observed: 


There i.s. no doubt, no such thing as fundamental 
right to recognition by the State but to deny rc'o-- 
mtion to the cduc.itional institutions c.xcept upon terms 
tantamount to the surrender of their constitutional right 
of administration of the educational institutions of rights 
under Art. 30 (1). We repeat that the legislative power 
is subject to the fundamental rights and the legislature 
power directly takes away or abridges the fundamental 
rights which it could not do directly. ...” (in rc-The 
Kerala Educ.ition Bill. 1957, Special Reference No. 1 
of 1958— AIR 1958 Supreme Court 956), 


Now let us examine various proposals against th's 
background. 


.A. Rcgislralioii Of Political Parlies And RccDgiiilion 
For Election Purposes 

Can such a provision be made by law? In the 
light of the principle set out above, it would 
appear that though there is no fundamental right 
to be elected as Member of Parliament, still the law, 
which requires that a person must be a member or 
sponsored by a registered political party which is 
recognised by Election Commission, would amount to 
infringment of his fundamental right of freedom of 
speech and expression and freedom of association 
(which includes a freedom not to be a member of an 
.association). Such a restriction evidently is not within 
the permissible limits of clauses ( 2 ), (3) and (4) of 
Article 19, i.e., in the interest of “sovereignty and 
integrity of India, public order or moraliiy”. 

Rule 5 of the Conduct of Election Rules, 1961 
empowers the Election Commission to specify by 
notification the symbols that may be chosen 
by a candidate for election. The notification dated 
September 26, 1967, provides for reserved symbols 
assigned to recognised parties and free symbols to 
others. But this provision relates only to conduct of 
election to villcge in favour of recognised party and 
adopt the symbol reserved for that parly would directly 
infringe the fundamental right of freedom of speech and 
association. Conferring power on the basis of prescri- 
bed percentage of membership will also be objection- 
able. Such a law. in pith and substance, directly affects 
freedoms guaranteed by clauses (a), (b) and (c) of 
Article 19 (1) and not merely relatable to conduct of 
elections. 

It would this appear that Parliament would not 
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be coinpewat to make a law resarding compulsory 
registration of the parties or restricting the rtgbl 
lo'stand for election only if sponsored by the recogni- 
sed party. 

B. Defection As Disqualification 

Major difficulty is definition of “defection”, 
“floor-crossing” or “carpet-crossing” in clear and 
precise terms. The ne.xt question is whether a law 
can provide that a member who has defected 
shall be disqualified from continuing to be a 
member. “Floor-crossing” is commonly used when a 
member leaves “Opposition Party” and joins “Trea- 
sury Bench”. “Carpet crossing” is leaving one party 
and joining another Opposition or Coalition. The 
former type of defection is more frequent, but both 
types arc equally objectionable. Moreover, law connot 
make distinction betneen the two types, as it would be 
discriminatory under Article U. Now what precisely is 
“defection"? Formal renunciation of one party and 
joining anotlier is a dear case. But voting with dilTc- 
rent party or abstaining from vote on major issues 
have equally disastrous effect on stability of Government 
and the party. This matter will have to be e.'tamincd 
carefully. 

Article 102 (1) (c) and the corresponding Article 
19 (1) (oj empower Parliament to make law providing 
for ditqualiflcation for being chosen as or for being 
Member of Parliament or State Legislature. TIic 
language of this provision is so wide that it would 
appear that Parliament can provide for any disqualifi- 
cation including defection. In the conte.xt of the 
preceding disqu.alificition like holding an office of 
prifit, unsound mind, undischarged solvent, voluan- 
try acquisition of citizenship of a foreign State, etc., 
it would appear that the disqualifications contemplated, 
are those vvhich arc personal to the member. Sections 
S— lOAofthe Representation of the People Act, 1951 
also refer to personal disqualifications on the grounds 
of conviction for electoral and other offences, corrupt 
election practices, holding Government contracts, etc. 
These disqualifications refer to the personal miscon- 
duct, affect the suitability, honesty and integrity and 
are within the scope of Article 326 which permits 
disqualification from being a voter on the ground of 
“unsoundness of mind, crime or corrupt or illegal 
practice.” These do not refer to his political beliefs or 
associations. If. however, the law purports to disqualify 
a member on the ground of defection or floor-crossing, 
it would infringe his fundamental tight of freedom of 
speech, c.Npression and association guaranteed by 
clauses (a) and (c) of Article 19 (1). Defection or floor- 
crossing. in substance, means dissociating from one 
party and associating with another party because of 


difference of opinion — conscientious or otherwise. 
Constitution guarantees complete freedom of conscience 
in the matter of speech, opinion and association and 
as stated by Shri Seervai, “. . . .the right to form an 
association carries with it the right not to form it, or 
the right not to be compelled to form or join an 
association” (Constitutional Law of India, page 340). 
Undoubtedly the law made by Parliament in e.xercise 
of its powers under Article 102 (1) (e) prescribing 
disqualifications for being a Member of Parliament is 
subject to the fundamental rights contained in Part lit 
of the Constitution. The view, that there is no funda- 
mental right to be a Member of Parliament and if one 
wants to continue, he must comply with the conditions 
laid down by such law, is untenable for the reasons 
discussed above. 

C. Limitations On The Size Of The Council Of Ministers 

it is suggested that the defections are often 
inspired by the lure of the ministerial office and this 
lure will disappear if— 

(a) the size of Council of Ministers is limited as in 
U.K. and 

(b) llic defectors are disqualified for the office. 

In U.K. the House of Commons Disqualifi- 
cation Act, 1957 provides that not more than 70 
Ministers shall be entitled to sit and vote in the House 
of Commons at any one time. If the number exceeds 
70, the Ministers appointed after the occurrence of the 
c.xccss are disqualified from sitting and voting. 

It is possible to make a similar law prescribing 
the size of Council of Ministers, say onc-lcath of the 
Lower House? 

Article 74 (I) provides, “There shall be a 
Council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister at the 
head to aid and advise the President in the exercise of 
his functions”. Article 75 (1) provides. “The Prime 
Minister shall be appointed by the President on the 
advice of the Prime Minister”. The Constitution, 
therefore, in terms does not prescribe any limitation 
on thesize of the Councilor .Ministers. Entry 75 of 
the Union List only refers to“. . . .Salaries and allo- 
wance of the Ministers. Entry 75 of the Union List 
only refers it is, therefore, possible to take the view 
that as the Constitution is silent on the subject. Parlia- 
ment is competent to prescribe the size of the Council 
of Ministers in c.xcrcise of its residuary powers under 
Article 24S read with Entry 97 of the Union List. 

But this view cannot be said to be free from 
doubt. Under Article 245, powers of Parliament to 
make Law are “subject to the provisions of this Consti- 
tution”. Articles 74 and 75 do not contemplate any 
limit on the size of the Council of Minister to choose 
as many Ministers, he considers necessary for effective 
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discharge of his constitutional duties or as the situation 
dcinands. The President cannot refuse to appoint a 
Minister, on the ground that such appointment would 
exceed the statutory limit. That would be rejecting the 
advice of the Prime Minister which he is obliged by 
Constitution to accept. The question for consideration, 
therefore, is whether such a law would be repugnant to 
or inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 74 and 75. 
The test of repugnancy, laid down by the Courts, 
is- “things are inconsistent wlien they cannot stand 
together at the same time; the law is in— consistent with 
another law when the command or power or provision 
in the one law conflicts directly with the command or 
power or provision in the other, as when one Legis- 
lature says “do" and the other says “don’t" (Shayama 
Kant Vs. Ram Bhajan: 1939 For 193). This is called 
“lest of obedience”— It is possible to obey both the 
laws? The law prescribing the size and qualifications of 
the Ministers may not be inconsistent with the c.xprcss 
provisions of Articles 74 and 75, but the inconsistency 
arises as both the laws operate in a w.ay a right 
conferred by the other, even though the right bo one 
which might be waived or abandoned, without disobey- 
ing the statute which conferred the right." (Zaverbhai 
Vs. State of Bombay: 1955 S.C.R. 799). The statute 
restricting the size of Council of Ministers would 
necessarily takeaway the right conferred by the Consti- 
tution on the Prime Minister to have the Council of 
the size of his own choice. It would also require the 
President to refuse to appoint a Minister if such 
appointment exceeds the prescribed limit. There is thus 
necessary inconsistency between the provisions of law 
and the Constitution, as both cannot be obeyed with- 
out infringing another. 

Similarly, the Constitution docs not prescribe 
any qualification for the Ministers other than being a 
Member of Parliament, c.xcept for a period of si.x 
consecutive months Article 75 (5). The law disquali- 
fying a defector from being appointed as Minister 
would, therefore, be inconsisteni with this provision. 

It may also be mentioned that Parliament would 
not be competent to make such a law in respect of 
Ministers of State who are appointed by the Governor. 
The subject-matter falls within the State field. There is 
no residuary power in the State Legislature correspon- 
ding to Article 248 and Entry 97 of the Union List. It 
is, therefore, doubtful whether the State Legislature can 
make a law in this respect. 

D. Recall 

The political theory relating to the doctrine 
of ‘Recall’ of a Member of Legislature has been 
examined in the paper of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Any provision for Recall of the Member, 
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however, will have to be made only by amendment of 

theConstitution, as under Article 83, a Member of the 
Council of States retires by rotation every two years and 
the Member of the House of the People on dissolution 
after five years. 

E. Resignation 

In Negcria, political parties have devised the 
scheme of obtaining undated letters of resignation 
from the candidates, authorising the Leader to place 
them in the hand of the Speaker in case the Member 
of Parliament crosses the floor. Can this method be 
adopted in India? 

Under Article 101 (3) (b), “if a Member of 
cither House of Parliament resigns his seat by writing 
under his hand addressed to the Chairmen of the 
Speaker, as the c.ase may be, his seat shall thereupon 
become vacant”. The resignation, therefore, becomes 
effective only when it is delivered or transmitted 
(through duly authorised agent) by the member and 
keeps it in his drawer, it is not effective. It would be 
open to the Member if he has handed over undated 
resignation to the Leader of the Party to counter and 
the same by intimating the Chairman or the Speaker 
that it should be treated as cancelled or the authority 
given by him to the Leader is revoked. 

In Thavkamma Vs. Speaker (1952 Travaneore— 
Cochin 161) Travaneore High Court has held that the 
resignation under this provision must be a voluntary 
act of the Member and the Civil Court has jurisdiction 
to enquire whether the letter of resignation was viod 
on the ground that it was forged or obtained by force 
or fraud and direct the Speaker to allow the Member 
to take his seat upon declaration that he has not lost 
his seat by the alleged resignation. On the same ground 
the Court can also declare that the advance resignation 
has become or by virtue of its withdrawal and revo- 
cation of power granted by him to the Leader. 

F. Offence Of Illegal Gratification As Consideration 
For Refection 

Offer and adoptance of gratification in the form 
of pecuniary advantage or office or profit as consi- 
deration for defection can be made an offence 
in exercise of Parliament power of “Criminal Law” 
under Entry I of the Concurrent List. Creation of such 
an offence xVOuld have considerable moral and deterrent 
effect. There would no doubt be difficulty of establish- 
ing the offences in court of law, but this is common in 
the cases of all offences of corruption. The offence can 
be introduced in the Indian Penal Code or the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1947 and made cognizable 
Parliamentary legislation and would cover both 
Members of Parliament and State Legislatures, party 
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members and independents. Illegal giatification is 
unisersally recognised as mala fide inlcrse and no 
question of infringement of fundamental right arises. 
Conviction of a member would automatically entail 
disqualification. This offence would prove to be the 
most effective weapon to curb defeclions for personal 
aggrandisement and go a long way to destroying the 
root cause of dcfi'Ction «hich has infected political life 
of the country. Additional advantage is its deterrent 
effect. Open offers of money bags and offices of profit 
liate defiled the image of democracy in public life. 
This damage is much more serious than the current 
upheave! which may well be only a transitory plieno- 
menon. 

I may conclude by quoting tlie remarks of Sir 
Hartlev Shawcross (The Experience of Nation States, 
51 Columbia Lav. Rev. 734)— 

■‘TIte true hope of safeguarding democratic institu- 
tions acainst sub-version lies in perfecting those institu- 
tions, rather than in toying with totalitarian style 
weapons. Indeed I would think our experience has 
suggested that while it is possible to buy a little tem- 
porary safety by giving up some liberty, the transaction 
is often one which in the end leaves neither safety nor 
liberty.” 

A Discussion Of Some Of The Issues Connected With 
Dissolution Of Sessions Of ParliaraentiState Legislature 

1. Consensus in the Committee on Defections ; At 
the second meeting of the Committee on Defections 
held on April 18, 1963, all members were agreed on 
giving the right of dissolution to the Council of Mini- 
sters by convention. This right should be available to 
the Council of Ministers, even if it is defeated or is 
threatened with defeat in the lower House. It would 
be in conformity with the wording of the relevant pro- 
visions of the Constitution and also politically sound 
to recognise this right as that of the Council of Mini- 
sters rather than of the Head of the Government. In 
order, however, that the right may not be abused, lead- 
ing to frequent dissolutions, the Governor should be 
free to refuse dissolution if tliere had been an election, 
following an earlier dissolution within a year. 

2. Constitutional Provisions : Articles 85 and 174 
merely provide that the President/Governor may from 
time to time dissolve the House of the Peopie/uegisla- 
tive Assembly. At the time Ibis' clause came up or 
consideration in the Constituent Assembly, Professor 
K.T. Shah moved an amendment that dissolution 
should be on the advice of the Prime Minister/Chief 
Minister, if it is resorted to earlier than the completion 
of the normal term of the House, and the reasons for 
such dissolution should be recorded by the Prime 
Minister in writing. Dr. Ambedkar rejected this 


amendment and declared that the President would dis- 
solve the House generally on the advice of the Prime 
Minister and no special purpose would be served by 
asking the Prime Minister to record his reasons for the 
advice. He added— 

“The President will test the feelings of the House 
whether the house agrees that there should be dissolution 
or whether the affairs should be carried on with some 
other leader without dissolution. If he finds that the feel- 
ing was that there was no other alternative except dis- 
solution, he would, as a constitutional President, 
unaoubtedly accept the advice of the Prime Minister to 
dissolve the House. There are.. .ways for the President 
to test the feelings of the House and to find out whether 
the Prime Minister was asking for dissolution of the 
House for bona fide reasons or for purely party purposes. 

I think we could trust the President to take a correct 
decision between the party leader and the House as a 
vyhole.” 

Thus Dr. Ambedkar subscribed to the doctrine that 
the President/Governor had residual discretion in the 
matter of granting dissolution when asked for by the 
Prime Minister/Chlef Minister. 

3. Provision in other Constitutions : The American 
President has no power to prorogue or dissolve the 
Congress. Under the American Constitution, the 
House can only adjourn and it cannot be dissolved at 
all before its constitutional term of two years. In great 
Britain, the powers lo prorogue and dissolve are e.xer- 
cised by the King on ministerial advice. The Australiar 
Constitution empowers the Governor-General lo pro. 
rogue the Parliament and dissolve the House oi 
Representatives from time to time by proclamation oi 
otherwise. The power to dissolve the House soonei 
than its normal term oflice years is provided in Canada 
The Irish Constitution explicitly says — 

“Dail Eireann shall be summoned and dissolved bi 
the President on the advice of the Taoiseach. Thi 
President may in his absolute discretion refuse ti 
dissolve Dai! Eireann on the advice of the Taoiscacl 
who has ceased lo retain the support of the majority ii 
Dail Eireann.” 

Tlie President of the French Republic may, after 
consultation with the Premier and the Presidents of the 
Assemblies, declare the dissolution of the Assembly. 
General Elections are to take place not less than 40 
days and not more than 40 days after the dissolution. 
There can be no further dissolution within a year 
following the election. The .lapanese Constitution 
provides for a General Election within 20 days from the 
date of dissolution and summoning of the Diet 
within 30 days from the date of Election. 

4. Operation of the Constitutional Provision in 
Practice : There are precedents in Commonwealth 
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counties, namely, Australia and Canada, where the 
Governor-General or the Governors had acted in 
iheir discretion in regard to dissolution. These cases 
-re over 30 years old and were the subject of adverse 
criticism by authorities on Parliamentary Government. 
In U.K. long historical evolution has established that 
the Monarch does no* dissolve without the advice of his 
Ministers, that such advice is now invariably tendered 
by the Prime Minister and that the advice of the Prime 
Minister is not rejected by the Monarch, however, un- 
v.isethe advice might be and whatever reservations 
there may be about the Monarch’s discretionery powers 
as a matter of constitutional theory. Under our own 
Constitution, there has been one instance in Travan- 
core— Cochin in 1953 where the Governor had accepted 
the advice of the Chief .Minister to dissolve the 
Assembly and another in the same State in 1955 in 
which the Governor did not dissolve the Assembly 
when asked for by the Chief Minister; instead he invited 
the leader of the Opposition to form the Ministry 
contrary to the advice of the defeated Chief Minister. 

5. Recommended course of action in Re-conciliatioii 
of Opinion on Subject ; Even where the Council of 
Ministers is vested with tlie right to seek dissolution, 
there could be certain be hypothetical situations which 
call for some comment. One such situation would bo 
when there is a difference of opinion within the Council 
itself on the availability of asking for dissolution : in 
this case, naturally the majority view will prevail. 
Tkero could also be a situation where the majority dis- 
favouring it, the Prime Minister/Chief Minister finds 
himself in the minority disfavouring it, the Prime Mini- 
stcr/Chief Minister finds himself in the minority favour- 
ing the proposal to ask for dissolution. In this case, 
the Prime Minister/Chief Minister might ask for the 
resignations of his dissenting colleagues, or he might 
advice the President/Governor to dismiss them if such 
lesignations were not forthcoming, and still have his 
way. However, all considered, whenever it asks for 
it, is a practice that will be in conformity with sound 
constitutional principles and political requirements of 
an effective Parliamentary system. 

6. Follow-up Measures : In the Indian context, it 
may not be advisable to let a Council of Ministers 
which had lost majority in the House, to function as a 
eatc-taker Ministry during the interval between dissolu- 
tion and a fresh election. Imposition of President’s 


rule during this period would ensure that not only is 
the fresh election free and fair but that it is recognised 
to be so. 

Other Constitutions have explicitly provided that 
General Elections ought to take place within a prescrib- 
ed period after dissolution. For instance, as mentioned 
earlier, the Constitution of the Fifth French Republic 
requires General Elections to take place not less than 
20 days and not more than 40 days after dissolution. 
It also provides that there can be no further dissolution 
within a year following the election. The Japanese 
Constitution provides for a General Election within 40 
days from the date of dissolution, and summoning of 
the Diet within 30 days from the date of election. 

It is essential that the obligation to hold a General 
Election within a prescribed period goes hand in hand 
with the right to have dissolution. The pre-condition 
of course is that the system of revision of electoral rolls 
is so improved that notice of fresh election could issue 
within a few weeks of dissolution. The law previously 
was that there should be an annual revision of the rolls. 
This was subsequently changed and the present legal 
requirement is that there should be a revision of the 
rolls before every by-election, or General Election 
(including mid-term election) unless for reasons to be 
recorded in writing the Election Commission dispenses 
with such a revision. One of the acceptable reasons 
for doing so may be the fact of a revision that might 
have been undertaken for aneleciion that was held two 
or three months earlier. In the Election Commission's 
view, a period of three to four months is required even 
for a summary revision of the electoral including a 
minimum period of one month to be allowed under 
the law for receipt of claims and objections after the 
publication of e.xisting rolls. Intensive revision of the 
electoral rolls, which means house to house enquiries, 
taken a minimum period of 8 to 9 months. Tlie Com- 
mission, however, has discretion to order one or the 
other depending on circumstances (for instance, if the 
last intensive revision was more than two or throe years 
earlier, the Commission might consider a summary 
revision sufficient). Taking into account the provisions 
in other Constitution and the preparations involved, 
holding the election within 90 days of the dissolution 
would seem to satisfy consideration of propriety and 
feasibility, subject .to any marginal adjustment that 
might be called foAy changing conditions . 
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APPOINTMENT 

The question of effective Involvement of Commu- 
nity Development Agency in the implementation of 
basic land reform measures has been under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India for sometime past. 
It is now proposed to undertake a detailed study of the 
role of the Panchayati Raj Institutions and the Commu- 
nity Development Agencies in the basic land reform 
me.Tsures. Allied to this is the question of organisation 
of rural tenantry, who are the most affected during the 
process of implementation of various land reform 
measures, into an informed and articulate group. 
According, the Government of India have decided to 
set up a Committee to go into this question and make 
detailed recommendations on the subject vide the 
Resolution No. 5/1/67-PR dated December 20, 1967 of 
the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development and Cooperation (Department of Commu- 
nity Development). 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) How far and in what manner the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions or Community Development Agency can 
contribute towards the accurate maintenance of rights 
and detections and reparation of mala fide transfer of 
land and the like ? 

(b) Will the responsibility to be given to the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions or the Community Develop- 
ment Agency be of purely advisory nature or whether 
any statutory functions in land reforms can be passed 
on to these agencies and if so what functions should be 
entrusted to them ? 

(c) Is it possible and also desirable to administra- 


tively organise the rural tenantry', who are likely to he 
victimised as a result of land reform measures by vested 
interests, into informed and articulative interest 
groups ? 

(d) If it is advised tint rural tenantry groups can 
and shall be formed into informed and articulate inter, 
cst-groups, what will bo the type of organisation and 
how will it fit into or detract from the idea of 
Panclwyali Raj ? 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; Background; Role of Panchayati Raj 
Institutions and Community Development Agency in 
Maintenance of Land Records; Association of Pancha- 
yati Rnj Institutions and Community Development 
Agency with tlio Implementation of other Aspects of 
Land Reforms; Organisation of Rural Tenantry; 
Summary of Recommendations and Suggestions; 
Appendices I to IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Role Of Paneliayali Raj Iiislilutions And Community 
Development Agency In Maintenance Of Land Records 

Pancliayats can be associated willi tlie work relating 
to attestation of mutations etc. in an advisory cap.acity. 
A notice invi ting objections to the proposed mutations 
may be publislied at the village Pancliayat Ollice, and 
tlic suggestions of tile Pancliayat invited. When the 
mutations are attested, the result of the mutations so 
attested may also be communicated to Panchayais. 

Pancliayats can serve as medium to pass information 
from autltorities to the people and vice versa. The 
Pancliayats cannot maintain Land Records, as this 
process requires training and knowledge of revenue 
laws, and the Pancliayat personnel do not have such 
knowhow. 

To ensure that the records are corrected by the 
village officers (Patw.irics) in accordance with the re- 
quirements, Pancliayats with their intimate contact with 
people can play a useful role. Between Government 
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lid ihc publii.', 'be toll! of I’aiioluyat us u dissciniiuior 
ad procurer of information will be of immense advan- 
tigc; howewr, no statutory responsibilities may bo 
dcvvloi.'oJ on Panchayats in their present st n;o of dc\e- 
lopaKnt. 

The list of proposed mutations, besides beiiii; 
published at silUseCluwadi, may also be published at 
PaschsyatOtticermd objections insiled. Panehayat is 
cridially beeoniini; a public information centre and 
iieir publication in a Panehayat forum may be 
acful. 

Panchayals may be associated with tlie annual tevi- 
siea of revenue records. For this punwse. 

(i) provision may be made for furnishing’ a copy 
cfrhe annual record as verified by Circle Inspector to 
Viibce Panehayat as also lire copy of each of the muta- 
liOES within a, specified period from the commencement 
cfatricaliural year. 

(ii) A provision may be ivuuie enrbliiii; any member 
cfPaechayat to communicate to Tehsiidar, vvilliina 
ipecifiid time limit, any sudijestion for modification in 
r.'su'd to the entries made in the records. 

The above provisions may not be statutory, but nuy 
he made by issue of executive instructions, by the State 
Govvmmcnts., 

The Panchayjb can serve as an important source of 
gaeral information and to cl.cil public opinion in 
EUtters relating to aiiestation of mutations on lands. 
The revenue authorities should give duo consideration 
to the suggestions made by P.uichayats in this regard, 
hhere Par.chayats arc faction ridden, the revenue auiho- 
nty should deal with the eases in its own discretion. 

Some Slates like Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal 
which had long been under permanent selilcmenls, Jo 
not have adequate Revenue Administration at village 
l.nel. In these areas P.mchayais too do not have 
cipcr.eaccor training in revenue mailers and cannot, 
licicrorc, be entrusted with regulatory or statutory 
funaions in regard to Land Records. The Panchayats 
in thcM States can, however, bo of immense assistance 
cs an informative agency to Tclisildats or S.D.Os. who 
ccnlinuc to maintain Land Records. 

Itisurgenily necessary in Slates like West Beng.d, 
Bihar and Orissa to set up villages level revenue admini- 
stniion on the pattern of Rayiwari States. Unless 
ihUis done c.fpejitiously the clunges that occur in 
Record of Rigljts and the manner in which various 
toteicsts in land arc affected from year to year, cannot 
set reflected in the Records. 

In Hill areas of West Bengal where there is no basic 
revenue administration, transfers in Land arc effected 
y the Deputy Commissioner. The people generally 
vipresscd their satisfaction with the c.vistiiig arrange- 
ments. However, in areas where therv; is no basic revc- 
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nuc administration the Panehayat can hardly be a sub- 
stitute to maintain records. The prime need of these 
areas is to set up basic revenue administration first; 
once such administration is sot up the association of 
Panchayats with revenue administration will bo a 
natural corollary. 

Association Ori’nncluiyati Uaj Institutions And Conioiu- 
nity Development .'vgency With The Implementation Of 
laiiid Reforms 

While it will be useful to associate Pancliayati ITaj 
bodies with the implementation of various land reform 
measures, sucii a.ssociation need not be statutory. The 
Government may provide for their association through 
issue of executive instructions. 

With a view to ensuring purposeful association of 
Panchayats in implementation of Land Reform 
measures, a watch-dog functional Sub-Committee on 
Land Reform may be formed. Tliis Sub-Commiitcc 
will look alter such items of land reforms which impinge 
on the intcresu of water sections. The comjjosilion of 
such Committee could be laid down by tlio Government 
and an Olliccr of Revenue Department could be repre- 
sented on tliis Comtniilee. 

All other general matters of common interest con- 
nected with the nninlcnaiice of land records or implc- 
nKiiution of speeiiie aspects of land reforms should be 
the concern of the whole Panehayat body. 

Bach .and every admi»sion or surrender of tenancy 
may be intimated to Panehayat under e.xecuiivo instruc- 
tions. As this matter involves the right of weaker 
sections of community, this will fall within the 
sphere of the functional Sub-Committee of Panehayat. 

It would not be appropriate to involve cither the 
Pancliay.it or its Committee into problems requiring 
adjudic.ition on lecimical issues, such as the Landlord’s 
right of resumption, regulation of rent etc. Where 
tiusimuin rent is a multiple of land revenue, the func- 
tional Sub-Commiitce on Land Reforms of Panehayat 
should be required to fix a chart ill a prominent place 
indicating the imwimum rent payable for main 
categories of land in the village, in accordance with 
law. 

In dctcriiiination and location of surplus lands 
arising out of imposition of ceilings legislation, the 
fuactionui Sub-Commiitcc of the Panehayat on Lund 
Reforms sliotild be consulted, and its recommendations 
generally accepted. 

The functional Sub-Committee of Panehayat may 
be enabled to intimate to the Tehsiidar or other appro- 
priate authority, any information regarding benami 
transaction or other evasion of ceiling laws. 

'riie Sub-Committee on Land Reforms should be 
associated with the aUoimcnl of surplus land. The 
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Sub-Committee may also maintain a list of applicants 
of landless agricultural labourers and other eligible 
persons for assignment of land. 

Allotment of fallow and other lands vested in the 
Government should also be made on the recommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Cemmittee on Land Reforms of 
Panchayat. 

Sub-Committee on Land Reforms of Panchayals 
should be associated with the work relating to consoli- 
dation of holdings. 

Efficient farm management and observance of 
standard of cultivation by each cultivator should be the 
concern of whole Panchayat. 

Organisation Of Rura 1 Tenantry 

If rural tenantry arc organised into interest groups, 
it is likely to increase factions in villages; it might also 
prove hostile to the e.^isting machinery which is main- 
taining Land Records. Further in States where 
Panchayats are themselves an articulate group and re- 
presentative of various sections of village community 
the organisation of rural tenantry is unnecessary. 

If rural tenantry are administratively organised into 
articulate interest groups it would needlessly c.-iposo 
the administration to avoidable conflicts with political 
parties and other peasant organisations which arc trying 
to muster support amongst the rtiral tenantry in various 


ways. 

fn Indian conditions, the question organisation 
of rural tenantry into informed and articulate interest 
groups has to be viewed in the conte.\t of what is possi- 
ble to achieve through Panchayati Raj Institutions 
These institutions, being popularly elected arc in fact 
quite helpful in many States, in promoting a wider 
understanding of the c.-risting problems of tenants. The 
need for setting up a separate platform or forum for 
articulating tenants interests, parallel to Panchayati Raj 
bodies is not considered necessary. 

It is unnecessary to organise the tenants into formal 
and articulate groups through administrative action. 
However, before entrusting even advisory functions in 
the matter of implementation of Land Reforms to 
Panchayati R.aj Institutions. clTcctive and adequate re- 
presentation of weaker sections of the community on 
these bodies has to be ensured. 

One of the basic problems that deserves immediate 
attention relates to educating the tenants, more specially 
those belonging to weaker sections of rights that have 
devolved on them consequent on implementation of 
Land Reform measures. Arrangements and machinery 
for this purpose already c.xist in several States. These 
arrangcntejits have to be strengthened and made 
clfcctivc. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The National Commission on Labour constituted 


the Regional Working Group on Labour Administra- 
tion (Nortiiern Region) for the Areas covered by the 
Stales of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Union Territories of 
Himachal Pradesh and Delhi Administration Vide its 
Memorandum No. 3 (49) 1/67-NCL dated December 28. 
1967. 

TERMS OF ItEFERENCE 

To analyse available information and project its think- 
ing on Labour Administration for the years to cQine 
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taking into account tiio possible changes in tijc economy 
of iha country. 

CONTENTS 

Forewril; Introduction; Special Features of tlio 

Rcsion- RoIeofLabour Administration: Labour Laws 
and Their Enforcement; Pattern of Labour Administra- 
tion' Conciliation Machinery; Special Problems of 
Labour Administration; Acknowledgements, Summary 
of Conclusions and Recommendations; Appendices from 

I to VII. 

recommendations 
R ole of Labour Administration 

1. The Cask of the Labour Administrator in an 
industrial democracy is not merely to see the compli- 
ance with the legal provisions under the va ions Acts. 

It is more to create the necessary atmosphere in which 
the obligations and responsibilities under laws arc 
understood and accepted and to create the necessary 
consciousness for the observance of these provisions. 

2. The object of the labour administration is to 
provide a just, effioient and adequate machinery for 
implementation of the provisions of the labour laws. 
The machinery for labour administration has necessarily 
to be geared up to meet new challenges emerging from 
the growing consciousness. 

Labour Laws And Their Enforcement 

3. For the sake of uniformity, the Government 
of India should take an early decision to apply the 
Central Labour Laws to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

4. The Chief Inspector of Factories should be a 
technical whole-time functionary. Ho should remain 
under the administrative control of the Labour Com- 
missioner, though he may function independently so 
far as the technical matters are concerned. 

5. In accordance with the recommendations of 
the Labour Minister’s Conference held in 1960, for 
every 150 factories, there should be one Inspector of 
Factories. 

6. Each State should increase the strength of the 
Factories Inspectorate adequately to be commensurate 
at least with the amount realized from registration fee 
from the factories. 

L It would not be proper to give powers of 
Additional Inspector of Factories to the Conciliation 
Officers. 

8. There should be a Labour Judicial Service which 
will not only work as adjudication machinery in 
industrial disputes, but may also be empowered to 
do magisterial work in hearing prosecution cases 


under various labour laws. Till then, each State can 
appoint special raagistrato.s to hear oases of prosecu- 
tions under the labour laws. 

9. The workers engaged in the pre-production and 
erection strge in a factory, should also get the benefit 
of the provisions of the Factories Act. A separate legi- 
slation for workers engaged in construction work 
and scaffoldings, should be considered by the Central 
Government. 

10. The work of inspection of boilers should be 
under the administrative control of the Labour Depart- 
ment in all States. 

11. Registration of shops and commercial establish- 
ments should bo provided under the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act and a small registration 


fee niay be charged from tlicir owners, 

12. The enforcement of the Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act should be under the administra- 
tive control of the Labour Department in all States. 

13. For proper enforcement of Shoos and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act, each State should have 
adequate machinery. Special magistrates should be 
appointed to hear and decide cases under the Act 
preferably on the spot. Penalties imposed should 
be more deterrent. Minimum penalty shou d be 
provided for breach of important provisions under tlic 

Practice of giving exemotions under the Shops 

and Commercial Establishnaent Act should be uniform 
throughout the States in tins Region . 

15 It would be desirable if the Government of 
India for the sake of uniformity brings a Central Shops 
and Commercial Establishments Act State 

r.overnments may be allowed to have suitable modifi- 
caS- whl considered necessary in its application 

to each are notified as 

town areas or municipal areas should be^ c^^^^ 




a The enforcement of the Bidi and Cigar (Condi- 

lrTte\mr'shoMd“provide for a common set of 
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standing orders applicable to all types of establishments 
covered under the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act. If any modification is desired, the 
parties may approach the Certifying Ofiiccr for its 
approval. 

22. The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946 should be amended to provide for the Inspec- 
tors to enquire into the complaints regarding non- 
observance of the certified standing orders. 

23. Inspectors of Factories, being technical persons 
and already saddled with heavy work, are not generally 
able to carry out the inspections under the Payment of 
Wages Act comprehensively or to enquire into comp- 
laints regarding delay in p.ayment or non-payment of 
wages etc. The field staff of the Labour Department 
i.c.. Labour Inspectors, should be appointed Inspectors 
under this Act. 

24. Senior Ofiicrrs of the Labour Department, 
not below the status of the Assistant Labour Commis- 
sioners, may be appointed .as Authority under the 
Payment of Wages Act and the Minimum Wages 
Act. 

25. Senior Ofilcers ol the Labour Department 
should be vested with powers to issue certificates for 
recovery of wages and the minimum bonus of 4 per 
cent under the Payment of Wages Act. 

26. Enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act 
suffers due to inadequate staff, over-burdening of 
the e.\isting machinery, lack of transport facilities to 
them. 

27. There is need to simplify the forms and 
registers to be maintained under the Minimum Wages 
Act. 

28. Labour Dcpaitment should remain responsible 
for the enforcement of the Minimum W.ages Act in 
agricultural employments, but assistance may be taken 
from the Agriculture Revenue, Social Welfare .nnd 
Community Development Departments. 

29. Since the enforcement of the Act in agriculture 
in all units will be difficult, a start may be made by 
enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act in agriculture 
on the farms of 20 standard acres or more, 

30. The State Government should have powers to 
dc-notify an employment from the schedule under the 
Minimum Wages Act. 

31. For the proper enforcement of the Minimum 

Wages Act, Minimum Wages should be fixed cateoorv- 
wise separately for skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled 
workers and all occupations included in each c.nteKorv 
should also be clearly defined. ^ ^ 

32. The Minimum Wages Act should be amended 

iL^Acl'’'”'’ unde^ 

33. Inspecting staff under the Act should be given 


proper training to prepare and conduct cases in tl.. r ' 
Courts or separate Prosecuting Inspecto Jn'v T 
appointed to argue the cases before the courts 
34. Senior Officer of the Labour n.-r... . ’ 
below the rank of Assistant Labour Con 

JLTL ''rr™ 

36. Inspectors appointed under the Payment of 

n-spect of the e.xamination of the balance sbrria 
profit and loss accounts for purpose of calcuhtfiro^ 
avail.ible surplus according to the Act 

prosecutions and har.nssment. ^ ^ 

39. Information obtain rcg.nrding withdrawal of 

prosecution cases reveals very few such cases ^d cm 
not be regarded as e.xample of vacillating policy of the 
Government in c.ase of prosecutions. 

do. Iiuliisirial disputes pertaining to mines should 
be brought under the purview of the State 
Disputes regarding banks (E.xcept those working under 
I he State Bank of India or the Reserve B mk of S 

S."™”., I’”*” "1 ■'» 

riestiml-T'd pertaining to the indust- ■ 

ries undci he management of the Central Government 

cve? ff’iK ' Government, 

shm.l fi are situated more than one State, 

situ-it'>d^° 
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fill r ,^^bour Commissioner is usually 

fied stalin' However, wherever a qu.ali- 

•I K ^ a-'«Parienccd departmental officer is 
ment a"’! '? considered for appoint- 

offieLfii r^T*’ ^“'"'"‘ssioncr. The tenure of the 
no hf CoainPssioner from LA.S. should 

ywrs^ may go upto five 

such\.|"'‘r''''''''‘’’ rlelcgation of powers, 

such delegation may be nude by the State Government 
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' favour of Labour Commissioner ami oilier senior 
liccrs of tliu Labour Department. Sueli onicers 
Lyalio he invested witli appropriate secretarial status 
to enable them to function expeditiously and clTcc- 
mcly. 

U. T/ie cole of t)io Labour Dcparlmont i-i not 
fiiilv appreciated by other Government Departments 
andihey do not take kindly to the observations of the 
Labour Department regarding tlicir deviation from the 
provisions of labour laws. 

45. Even if the Labour Commissioner is to be an 
I.A.S. Offioer, other posts in tlie Labour Depaitmcnt 
stiouIJ normally be filled in by officers of the Depart- 
ment itself. 

46. The pay-seales of llic various categories of 
pests in the Labour Departments in the Region indicate 
a ivide disparity from Si.rlc to Suite. The pay-scales 
are not at all coinniensuratc with the responsibilities 
entrusted to the officers. 

47. The Labour Inspector, Wages Inspoctor'Mini- 
mum Wages Inspector etc., should be designated as the 
■'Labour Enforcenicni Cfficcr". 

48. There is no need to change the nomenclature 
of the Labour Department. 

49. Statistics and Reseavcli Section slioulJ form 
aa integral part of the Labour Department and tlie 
staif employed in this Section should enjoy the same 
status as the enforcement stalT and should also by 
eligible for promotion to higher posts in the Depart- 
ment. 

50. Labour Journal should be published by the 
Labour Department in each State to afford adequate 
publicity to its work and also for diss'.’minating useful 
information. 

51. The Central Governmont should share 
60 per cent of the expenditure on the statf appointed to 
administer the labour laws enacted by tlic Central 
Government. 

32. An All-India Labour Scr'vicc of Specialized 
Officers, who are fully equipped to deal with the various 
facets of labour administration, should be cre.ilcd on 
the lines of other All-India Services. 

31. Administration of Labour Welfare should also 
be given proper attention. The officers recruited in the 
uepartment may preferably be asked to work on the 
"eifare side for at least 2 to 3 years. 

Conditions of migratory labour and the steps 
" ich may be taken to improve their lot should be 
Mamincd in more details jointly by officers of the 

u^es, where such problem exists. 

M. Frequent meetings and exchange of views 
eivvetn the officers of the various States will un- 
ou lediy help toning up the standard of adminis- 
u 'on and proper enforcement of laws. Such 
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exchange of views should be Iicid regularly between 
the officers of tlte Labour Departments of the various 
States, both at the regional level and also at all-India 
level. 

56. Common training programmes and regional 
seminars can be useful in improving the quality of 
officers and improvement in their knowledge. 

Conciliation Machinery 

67. The Conciliation Officer plays an important 
role in industrial relations. 

58. A Conciliation Officer much possess personal 
qualities of tact, impartiality and a genuine desire to 
induce the parties to settle their difficulties. 

59. Knowledge of the Conciliation Officer may be 
improved through training and by providing him 
educationa! opportunities for imaroying his skill in 
human relations and other fields of interest. He 
.should be attached with senior Conciliation Officer to 
gain first-hand knowledge in the art of conciliation. 

60. The Conciliation Officer should not normally 
be burdened with other admin’Slralive and enforcement 
work of the Department. 

61. The status of the Conciliation Officer should be 
improved and his pay-scale should not be less than 
Rs. 300-900. 

62. The powers of the Conciliation Officer should 
not generally be given to the Officers below the rank of 
the Assistant Labour Commissioners. 

63. Since a Conciliation Officer acts as a mcdi.itor, 
his being invested witli powers of a Civil Court to sum- 
mon the parties in conciliation proceedings would 
jeopardize his role as a Conciliator. 

64. Conciliation Officer should not generally act 
as an arbitrator in cases where he has acted as a Con- 
ciliator. 

65. An analysis of the time taken by the Concilia- 
tion Officers in their reveal Chat time taken by the Con- 
ciliation Officers is generally lets then one month. The 
time taken by the Conciliation Officer should not 
generally be more than a month. 

66. The reasons for delay in conciliation are the 
inadequacy of the staff, e.xcessive jurisdiction of the 
conciliation officer and other administrative res- 
ponsibilities which they have to look after, besides their 
basic charge. 

67. A well-defined procedure should be followed in 
admitting a dispute in conciliation and in submission of 
reports indicating failure or success of conciliation 
efiforts. Guide-lines to be followed by the Conciliation 
Officers should be issued by the State Governments. 
Model guide-lines have been incorporated in Appendix 
VI of this Report. 
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Problems Of Public Seclor Undertakinss 

68. The declared policy of the Government that 
the public sector should function as a'n enlightened and 
progressive emplojer serving as a model for the private 
seclor should be translated into actual practice. 

69. Review of induslri.il relations in each public 
sector undertakirig should be conducted by the State 
Labour Commissioners at least once in three years. 

70. The basic factor on which healthy labour 
management relations rest is the prompt and cflcctive 
discharge of their statutory obligations by the 
employers in the public sector. 

71. Employers in the public sector should also be 
hoblc to prosecution in the same manner as private 
sector employers and Government should not hesitate 
in giving permission to prosecute such officers, who 
do not care to satisfy the various provisions of labour 
laws. 

72. The managements must lake care in detecting 
causes of disaffection and be prompt in initiating speedy 
me. sures to remove the same. The ntanagement of the 
public sector should discharge their obligations with 
e.xceptional care and should adopt an enlightened policy 
in labour matters. 

73. It is necessary to vest the officers of the public 
seclor undertakings on the spot with adequate authority 
so that they may take quick decisions in eliminating 
delays m settlements of workers’ grievances. 

74. The Government should follow uniformly in the 
case of public sectoi undertakings the principles laid 
down for reference of disputes to adjudication 
adopted at the ]7ih Session of the Indian Labour Con- 
ference. 

75. The public sector undertakings should take 
steps to strengthen their Personnel Department and to 
have a Personnel Mane get' Officer, who is trained and 
professionally qualified and equipped with sufficient 
e.vperience in labour-management relations. 

76. The public sector enterprises should take help 
of the Conciliation Officers and the machinery provided 
by the Labour Department in the settlement of 
disputes. 

77. The public sector undertakings should 
constitute a Grievance Machinery in consultation with 
the workers’ representatives and full use should be made 
of such machinery. 

78. The public sector undertakings should lake 
increased recourse to mediation and voluntary arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes. 

79. The public sector undertakings should provide 
effective machinery for joint consultation. A Perma- 
nent ^egotiating Machinery consisting of the re- 
presentatives of the employers and workers nominated 


by the recognized union may be provided for this 
purpose. 

so. The importance of communication in relation 
to the size of the enterprise should be properly realized 
There is also need to instil in the workers a sense of 
partnership and pride in public sector enterprise and a 
sense of responsibility for its efficiency and well-being 

SI. The management of the public sector enter- 
prises should show a lively interest in the welfare of the 
employees and take interest in developing their quali- 
fication and skill to improve their prospects and 
standards of living. 

Problems of Small Industrial Sector 

82. Deliberate attempts by the employers to denv 
to the workers the benefits under the law by sub^ 
dividing their enterprise should be checked. It is also 
necessary to plug the loop-holes in the law to check 
such evasions. 

83. It is necessary to educate both the employers 
and the workers of small units about their rights and 
obligations. 

84. As far as possible, one Inspector may be given 
powers of inspection under various laws, so that a small 
entrepreneur has not to satisfy a number of diverse 
authorities. 

85. There should be a separate legislation for the 
small and unorganised sector, which might cover 
important provisions of the Minimum Wages Act and 
include salient provisions covering health, safety and 
welfare of workers. 

86. The implementation of the labour laws in 
small undertakings can be improved only if adequate 
inspectorate staff equipped with transport facilities is 
provided. 

Problems Of Implementation 

87. The suggestion that the trade unions should 
function as supervisors for the implementation of the 
labour laws, is not acceptable. 

SS. The workers’ organisations should not be given 
powers to directly approach the courts for redress of 
their grievances. The present procedure of sanctioning 
and filing of prosecutions by or under the authority 
of the Government should continue. 

89. It might be desirable to lay down a procedure 
whereby, inspecting officer should obtain sanction from 
his higher officer to file a prosecution. 

90. Government may accord sanction on the merits 
of each case to the employer, union or the workers to 
file prosecutions under the labour laws. 

91. The workman or the union should not have 
power to approach the Tribunal or the Labour Court 
directly for adjudication of a dispute. 
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92. For looking afler the implementation of 
awards, settlement or agreements, suitable statutory 
machinery should be provided under the Industrial 
Disputes Act. ■ 

93. Labour Courts may be given powers to recover 
the amount due under the Industrial Disputes Act, to 

issue recovery certificates in the manner provided for 
recovery of fines imposed under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, as if it were a Criminal Court. 

94. There should bo a provision under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act on the lines of Section 17A of the 
Payment of Wages Act for attachment of the property of 
the employers against whom recovery proceedings have 
been filed. 

95. Statutory provisions should be made in the 
various laws to enforce the provision of the Code of 
Discipline. To accept the voluntary approach in an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust will not bo fruitful. 

Miscellaneous Matters 

96. Tripartite deliberations can and do play an 
important part in shaping labour policies. If the State 
Governments feel that important decisions and 
recommendations of the tripartite bodies are not imple- 
mented, they may consider enforcing such measures by 
legislation. 

97. Provision should be made in the relevant 
Central and State laws to make Wage Board recommen- 
dations accepted by Government statutorily enforceable 
in all the States. 

9S. The use of discretion in administration is 
almost inherent. In case of implementation of labour 
law and labour management, relations, where human 
clement is more pronounced, discretion cannot bo taken 
away from the administra ive authority. 

99. The charge that discretion is used in favour of 
so-called “favoured unions” iit matters of reference of 
disputes to adjudication is not substantiated. 

100. There should bo no delay in registration of 
trade unions or refusal to register a union on any 
ulterior grounds. 

101 . Discretion should be used in as objective a 
manner as possible without any extraneous pressure or 
consideration being brought in. 

102. It is not possible to codify the use of discre- 
tion, but whenever possible, some guidelines may be 
evolved for exercise of discretion by the officers in 
following a consistent policy. 

Appendix VI 
Guide-Lines For Conciliation Officers 

1. Admission of Dispnto in Conciliation ; In regard 
to disputes in concerns which are not Public Utility 


Services within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, the admission of disputes in conciliation is dis- 
cretionary and not obligatory. Normally, such disputes 
should be admitted in conciliation after preliminary 
scrutiny and enquiry. 

2. The object of the preliminary scrutiny is to see 
whether the subject matter of the dispute in question 
would not be in contravention of any statutory pro- 
visions and would not militate against any directive 
and/or instructions issued by the Government from 
time to time. 

3. The points in regard to which a preliminary 
scrutiny and enquiries are required to be made are : 

(i) Jurisdiction of State conciliation machinery or 
Central Government machinery ; 

(ii) Total number of workers in the establishment 
and number of workers affected by the dispute ; 

(iii) Whether the demands under dispute were 
served on the opposite party by the party sponsoring 
the dispute and whether mutual negotiations were held 
and if so, with what results ; 

(iv) Sponsorship of the dispute by a registered Trade 
Union or individual workman or by duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the workmen ; 

(v) Whether any of the demands in the dispute are 
prima facie covered by the provisions of any of the 
Labour Laws ; 

(vi) Whether demands involved in the dispute have 
been previously brought in conciliation/refused adjudi- 
calion/covered by subsisting award or settlement or 
pending before any other officer or the Industrial 
Tribunal Labour Court. 

4. A dispute should not be admitted in concilia- 
tion : 

(a) If employees, on whose behalf it has been 
raised, are not workmen within the meaning of the 
Act ; 

(b) If there is a subsisting settlement or award 
covering the same or substantially the same demands 
now being raised ; 

(c) If remedy to any of the demands can be secured 
by recourse to the other existing labour legislation. 

5. If on the basis of preliminary enquiries made, 
the Conciliation Officer finds that the dispute or a 
particular demand involved in it is not admissible in 
conciliation on account of certain statutory provisions 
or requirements or the directives mentioned in para 2 
above, the Conciliation Officer should inform the Trade 
Union/Workman in writing that he would not be able 
to lake the dispute/demand in conciliation. 

6. If he has decided to admit only a part of the 
dispute in conciliation, he should specifically mention 
this fact in his note and also indicate which part of the 
dispute or which of the demands have been admitted 
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in concilinlioii by him. 

7. Simultaneously with the tuimibsion ol the 
dispute in conciliation, the Concili.alion Oflicer should 
issue to the parlies concerned letters declaring that he 
has conimenced conciliation proceedings on such 
and such demands and also mention the date, time 
and place of the commencement of conciliation pro- 
ceedings, 

8. In ease of Public Utility Services, where a notice 
of strike has been given in the prescribed manner, the 
Conciliation Officer should scrutinise whether the notice 
is in the prescribed manner and that it is otherwise not 
frivolous or vexatious. If it broadly meets the legal 
requirements it is ineumbent on the Conciliation Officer 
to initiate proceedings on the dispute witheut prelimi- 
nary enquiries. In such cases, conciliation proceedings 
automatically commence on the date of receipt of the 
notice of strike or lockout by the Conciliation Officer 
under Section 12(1) of the Industrial Disputes Act. 

9. Every effort should be made by the Conciliation 
Officer to complete conciliation proceedings within the 
time limit fi.xcd under Section 12(6) of the Industrial 
Disputes Act and normally the time taken for concilia- 
tion should not exceed one month unless the parties 
thcmscKcs desire to extend the same and the Concilia- 
tion Officer consents to the same on reasonable 
grounds. 

10. Report of Conciliation Officer : The Conciliation 
Officer, under law and practice, is required to send to 
the Government two types of reports under Section 12 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, When no settlement is 
arrived at, he has to send a report known as “Failure 
Report” vide Section 12(4) of the Act. When a settle- 
ment is arrived at (vide Section 12(3) of the Act) he has 
to send a report to the Government, together tvith the 
‘Memorandunr of Settlement’, duly signed by the parties 
to the dispute. 

11. Somclimca question arises as to whether a 
report is necessary in case a settlement has not been 
reduced to writing. Section 12(3) of the Act read with 
Rule 58 of the Industrial Disputes Rules, 1958, how- 
ever, contemplates the completion of a settlement in 
writing in the prescribed Form H. But where concilia- 
tion proceedings have already started cither in — 

(i) A Public Utility Service on receipt of a notice 
of strike or a lock-out under Section 22 of the 
Act ; or 

(ii) A Non-Public Utility Service where the Con- 
ciliation Officer has given formal intimation in writing 
to the parties declaring his intention to commence 
conciliation proceedings with effect from such date as 
may bo specified there — in accordance with the relevant 
rules under the Act— and the dispute is settled without 
any agreement in writing, it seems necessary that (o 


conclude proceedings under Section 20 of the Act, a 
report in writing should be sent to the Gevernmem 
under Section 12 of the Act. 

12. Where a Conciliation Officer intervenes casually 
or informally for purpose of narrowing down differences 
between the disputing parties and the differences are 
allowed to be negotiated mutually between the parties 
as a icsiilt of his good offices, such cases cannot strictly 
be treated as regular conciliation proceedings laid down 
under the Act and no report is necessary to be sent to 
the Government in such circumstances. 

13. The report of Conciliation Officer should provide, 
inter alia, the following — 

(a) The names of the parties to the dispulc(s) 
together with their addresses; 

(b) The affiliation of the Union raising tlic dispute 
with a central labour organisation (i.e. whether it is 
affiliated to the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
etc.): where the Union is not affiliated to any central 
labour organisation, the Conciliation Officer should 
record his opinion as to the political leaning? of the 
Union, if any; 

(c) Whether tlie union has in its constitution 
adopted a method of setting disputes by mediation, 
conciliation, adjudication or arbitration: 

(d) Whether a strike or a lockout c.xists in the 
undertaking in which an industrial dispute has arisen. 
If so, full details about the same; 

(c) The approximate number of workers involved 
in the dispute vis-a-vis tlic total workmen employed in 
the establishment concerned; 

(0 Wherever possible, the c.xact or approximate 
membership of the union sponsoring the dispute and 
also of the rival unions, if any. 

14. A failure report has to be prepared cautiously 
ami carefully. It should contain details of the dispute 
and proceedings held in regard to it. The report should 
normally contain ; 

(a) Steps taken by the Conciliation Officer for 
ascertaining the facts and circumstances relating to the 
dispute; 

(b) Steps taken to bring about a settlement on the 
dispute; 

(c) A full narration of sucli facts and circum- 
stances; and 

(d) The reasons on account of which, in his opinion, 
a settlement could not be arrived at. 

15. The following should invariably figure in the 
course of the Report : 

(a) Correct names and addresses of the parties to 
the dispute: 

(b) Trade unton/s sponsoring the dispute and its 
affiliation; 

(c) Subject matter of the dispute; and 
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■ (d) Categories/departments of workraen/staff etc., 
affected by the dispute. 

The failure report should be accompanied with 
confidential note, which must supplement the failure 
report by such other informition which otherwise can- 
not be given under the statutory report and which is 
meant for the confidential use of the Government and 
cannot, therefore, be a public document. 

16. The report of failure of conciliation received 
from the Conciliation Officer should contain the relc- 
wnt information necessary to assess properly the issues 
raised by the unions for coming to a conclusion whether 
the disputed matters arc or are not fit matters worth 
reference to adjudication. The following instructions 
should, therefore, be kept in mind by the Conciliation 
Officers while dealing with disputes under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; 

(i) Incases involving personnel problems, such as 
transfer, ^suspension, demotion, discharge, dismissal, 
retrenchment, lay-off etc., the length of service put in 
by the employee under the same management and 
whether the record of his service was good, bad or 
indifferent, should be ascertained and incorporated 
in the failure report. In case his previous record of 
service was bad, the specific offence witli which he was 
charged and llio penalty imposed should also be 
mentioned; 

(ii) In cases of alleged victimisation of employees, 
the motive behind such victimisation should be ascer- 
tained and reported, while in case of alleged victiraisa- 
lioa for trade union activities, tire capacity in whicli 
and the period for which the workman has been asso- 
cialcd with the union, should be ascertained and 
reported. It would be also relevant to know in such 
cases whether the punishment imposed on the employee 
can be considered reasonable or c.xcessivc; 

(iii) In cases of retrenchment and lay-olT, it should 
be ascertained and reported whether the retrenchment/ 
lay off was bona fide, just and unavoidable and also 
whether the principle of “last come first go” was 
observed. If not, whether there lias been sufficient 
justification for departing from this principle; 

(iv) In all cases, it must further be examined whether 
the action taken by the management was in conformity 
with the standing orders. If not, whether remedy 
already lies witli tire workmen to refer the question/ 
irregularity direct for decision to the Labour Court 
under Section 13A of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act. Where proceedings are in 
pendency and the cinployet has failed to obtain per- 
mission/approval in accordance with Section 33 of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, whether the workman or 
'he union on behalf of the workman has availed of 
remedy under Section 33A, in filing a complaint before. 


the adjudication machinery and made complaint is 
subjudice before the Labour Court/Induslrial Tribunal. 
In the later circumstances, the dispute is not ripe and 
should, therefore, not be admitted in conciliation. 

(v) In cases where the dispute involves withdrawal 
of a privilege or concession previously enjoyed by the 
workman, or change in the condition of service, the 
period during which the privilege, concession or pre- 
vious condition of service was in vogue and the circum- 
stances under whicli sucii privilege, concession or 
condition of service, was originally introduced should 
be reported, indicating clearly how far those circum- 
stances hold good even after such withdrawal. 

(vi) Where a dispute has been raised much after 
the event giving rise to the dispute, the reasons for 
delay in raising the dispute should be ascertained 
from the party and mentioned in the report, 
together with the comments of the officer as to 
how far those reasons can be accepted as valid and 
satisfactory. 

17. A charter of demands submitted by the union 
should invariably be sent by the Conciliation Officer 
along with the failure of conciliation report submitted 
under Section 12(4) of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947. 

18. The failure report (factual report, Part 1) 
should not go beyond the actual statement of facts by 
the parties to the dispute and should not include the 
opinion of the Conciliation Officer or his likely recom- 
mendations. This is not the purpose of this part of the 
report. This report should be concise and brief and 
should be confined only to the factual statements made 
by the parties, since a copy of this report is also requi- 
red to be sent to the parties concerned. 

19. The Confidential Report should only give addi- 
tional facts wliich the Conciliation Officer wishes to 
mention together with his own comments, assessments, 
recommendations etc. It may be brief but not so brief 
as not to clearly detail the pros and cons of the issues 
under reference. In other words, irrelevant facts should 
be avoided and repetition of what has been stated in 
Part I should not be made. 

20. The report sent under Section 12(4) should also 
contain, briefly, information about the time taken by 
the Conciliation Officer in preliminary investigations, 
time taken in conciliation proceedings and the period 
or periods for which adjournments were allowed 
indicating llie reasons tlierefor. This will help in 
finding out the stages and causes of delay. It should 
also be mentioned in the Report, whether tlie dispute 
was ever raised by any other union/federation. If so, 
witli what results ? 

■ 21. In the Confidential Note (Part 11), the Coucilia- 

tiou Officer should also enumerate the breaclies, if any. 
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ol the Code of Discipline in Industry before or during 
the course of conciliation proceedings. He may 
also mention in this report whether the parties were 
ever persuaded by him to agree to voluntary arbitra- 
tion and what has been the reaction of the parties to 
the same. 

22. The Conciliation Officer, wliile making recom- 
mendations to Government for considering a reference 
to adjudication, should state his views clearly and un- 
equivocally to help Government in coming to a decision 
about the dispute. 

23. While recommending adjudication on a dispute 
the following principles may be borne in mind by the 
Conciliation Officer : 

(a) Whore a strike or a lock-out is in force and the 
strike or lock-out prima-facie appears to be illegal/un- 
justified, adjudication may ordinarily be refused, unless 
the strike or lock-out as the case may be, was on 
account of provocation and was subsequently called off 
by his timely intervention; 

(b) As a rule, no adjudication should bo recom- 
mended in respect of individual cases relating to dis- 
missal or discharge which involve breach of discipline, 
unless the action of the management prima-facie is with 
a view to weaken the legitimate trade union movement 
and appears to be nothing short of an unfair labour 
practice. 

24. Once conciliation proceedings have commenced 
under law, they must conclude, either by way of settle- 
ment under Section 12(3) or failure of conciliation 
under Section 12(4) of the Act. In all such cases, a 
report has to be sent to the Government. In the case 
of a report under Section 12(4) of the Act, intimation 
of such report having been received by the Government 
should be given as a conclusive proof of the conclusion 
of proceedings. If the party sponsoring the dispute 
intends to withdr.aw some of the demands or the whole 


of the dispute Irom conciliation, such withdrawal 
sliould always be ,n writing, duly signed by the pS 
to the dispute. Where a dispute has been wholly ^ if 
drawn mtlie above manner, the conciliation proceed 
mgs may be treated as closed and an informal mport to 
Government may be sent. Where, however, only a part 
of the dispute is withdrawn, a report in respect of the 
rema.mng part resulting either in settlement or failure 

as the case may be, shall be submitted to the 

ment and the fact of withdrawal of a particular 
demand should also form part of such a report 

25. Where the parly sponsoring the dispute fails to 
pursue the same vigorously or has shown lack of ' 
interest m carrying on the same or where delying 
tactics are adopted by seeking or applying m seek 
frequent and meaningless adjournments, the Concilia 
tion Officer may give a final notice to the parlies of his 
intention to close proceedings and may proceed to do 
soon the e.-<piry of such notice. An intimation of 
closing the case should also be sent to the Government 
while informing tlic parties to tho dispute, so as to 
complete the process of law. 

26. It sometimes happens lhal after failure has been 
reported in conciliatory efforis by a Conciliation Officer 

Government desires that further attempts to settle the 

same be made and entrusts the work to some senior 
officer of the Department. In such circumstances 
uiiless a seiilement is arrived at. report under Section 
l-(4) of the Act js jioi at all ijcccssary. The results of 
efforts made, may, however, need to be reported to 
tlie Government through a confidential communication 
Such report may include any fresh points, which have 
come to the notice of the investigating officer in the 
course of the subsequent efforts and which, in his 
opinion, are relevant to consideration by the Goverii- 
ment, for reference of the dispute or otherwise to 
adjudication. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Tlw Naiioiial Commission on Labour consliluied 
tliC \V0rkin3 Group on Labour Adiniiiislralion 
(Soiuhcrii Rcsioii) covering the Slatci of Madras, 
AnAhm Prad.sli, Mysore and KoiaU Vide its 
Memorandom No. 3(4),'d7— NCL dated December 2S, 
1967. 


TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

"The Working Group will examine the papers 
prepared by tlie Commission on the Subject of Labour 
Administr,aiion, Coseriiig the present administrative 
set-up for implementation of Labour Lrus’S, its elTcetise- 
ness and related problems. It will add to/amciid/inodify 
or reject the conelusions reached in the light of 
experience in the States in the Southern Region 
(Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala).” 

CONTENTS 

Foreword; Iiitioduction; Report; Annexures from 
I to VI. 


recommendations 


*1 to 3. The Note refers to the Fixe Year Programn 
for Labour diawii up in 1916 by the Interim Nation 
Goxeriirr.cat, the incorporation in tlic subscquei 
Icsislathe cnaclmenl of many of the essential poiii 
conlained in this Plan and also the enlistment of son 
of these provisions as Directive Principle of State Poll 
in the Constitution. No comments arc called for c 
ihcse panigraplis. 

4 to 6. Most of the cnaelmcnts tliat arc in force i 


These numbcis and the numbers against tlic subse- 
queiil paras refer to the paras in Anncxnre VI. of this 
report. 


tile Souilicrn Stales arc Central enactments. Some of 
the pieces oficgislal ion enacted by the Slates .and now 
in force arc indicated below and are classified according 
to their dominant ciixerage. 

Lei'.isiatioii On Working Ciiiidiliojis 

Andlira Pradcsli : Tlie Andlira Pradesh Shops and 
n'-lablislimenis Act. 

Madras; Tlie Madras .Sliops and Esiablisimients 
Act. 

Tlie Madras Catering Establishments Act. 

•*Tlie Madras Hecdi Indnslrial Premises Conditions 
of Work Act. 

Tile Mariras Iiidusirial Establishments and Festival 
Holidays Act. 

Mysore ; Tho Mysore Sliops and Establishment 
Act. 

Tile Mysore Labour Welfare Act. 

The National and Festival Holidays Act. 

The Mysore P.ecdi Workers Industrial Premises Act. 

Kerala : The .Sliops and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 

Tlie Kerala N.nional and Festival Holidays Act. 

Tlie Group considers that with regard to the wages, 
earnings, social security, welfare and other miscellane- 
ous subjects, tlic existing labour legislation should be 
codilied so ilial sinuTar provisions under diflerent Acts 
could be brought together and dealt witli and if any 
special lulesare ncccssaiy in any particular category, 
powers iiiiglil be vested in the appropriate Government 
to frame sneli special rules under tlie codified legisla- 
tion. Fiirllier. at the moment, tliere arc variations 
in the definitions of various terms under the 
ditferent Acts. It is desirable to liavc uniformity 
(i) in llic dcl'mitions of the various terms, (ii) in 
the mailer of the leave provisions, (iii) in the regulation 
of conditions of service etc. 

7. The Group is of the view that in terms of the 
range and comcnl of legislation, the Indian labour law 
frame-work could compare favourably with what is 
available for workers in many advanced countries and 


**Now replaced by the Central Act 
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that there should not normally be need for further 
Icgisbt'on. The Group feels that a just and efficient 
admini.-lrelicn of il e rrenu.'ons of labour laws would 
go a lone way in impro* ing the conditions of labour 
rnd cstablislnne a cl male for improted labour-manase- 
nient relations. It is also recognised that to the e.ttent 
labour rnd inanagemeni co-operate with each other in 
er^uring prr per impleireniation of the labour laws, 
especially in view of the fact that there is a large area of 
legislation where such Civoperation is ixissible and 
desirable, the burden on the adminisirathe machinery 
would be lightened 

S di 9. No comments. 

10 The Group agrees that the passing of legislation 
and accepting certa.n resoltcs in bipartite or tripartite 
meetings and parcelling litem out to dificrent agencies 
for implementation hardly provide the desired clfect in 
real teims to the worlong class if the spirit of legislation 
is inadequately understood and the resolves accs*pted at 
the national level do not reach the units where they are 
e.xpectcdio operate. 

II to 16. The varving emphasis laid on some of the 
aspects of the 1. bourpolivv during the different Five 
Year Plan periods and also the polic.v followed by the 
Government during the period is indicated in llie Note 
and no specific comments are called for regarding these 
general aspects. 

17 The Group agrees that there is room for improve- 
ment in the administration of ih; legislation which has 
been enacted for the protection. safet> and welfare of 
industrial workers. In future, the emphasis should be 
more on effective enforcement of the c\isting labour legis- 
lation ratb.cr than on the enactment of new labour laws. 
Secondly, the Group finds that bodies like the Works 
Commitlccs and Joint Management Councils are not 
functioning properly, and therefore, some rethinking is 
neccssaiy in respect of these instituiions. Thirdly, 
execution of programmes vvliicli have large bearing on 
the welfare and prospecls of workers such .as workers’ 
education, provision of facilities for inip.irting higher 
skills and training to workers, social security and 
labour-research would go a long way in securing labour 
welfare and in improving the prospects of workers. 

IS. The Group feels that it is desirable to retain the 
present nomenclature of the Department. Though 
industrial rckations might form a very important part of 
the work of the Labour Iiepartir.cn t, the Department 
has other items of work, such as regulation of working 
hours, social security, etc. Even the International Body 
has its nomenclature as ‘•International Labour Organi- 
sation” and the Government of India has also named 
the present. Commission as “National Commission 
Labour”. Further, with the increasing emphasis on 
collective bargaining in matters of industrial rclalions. 


governmental role in this regard would be crduaii 
minimised, h is, therefore, felt that no changc'ircalicd 
lor m the present nomenclature. The position 'in 
respect of each State regarding the co.mbinaticn of 
Labour and other .subjects at different levels is indicated 
below' i “ 


Ministerial Level 


Madras : 

Andhra Pradesh : 

Mysore : 

KeraJa : 


Labour, Law and Co-operation. 
Labour. Information and Pnhlia 
Rolatioas.» 

Labour, fnformation and Fishe- 
ries.*» 

Labour, Employment and Train- 
ing. 


Secretariat Level 

Madras : fndustries. Labour, Nationalised 

Transport and Housing. 

Andhra Pradesh : Home, Labour and Transport. 

Mysore : Labour, Food .and Civil Supplies. 

Kerala : Labour and Health.'** 

19. No comments. 

20. The Group is of the view that an institution to 
give training to the Officers of the Labour Department 
should be started and located in any one of the States 
of the Somliern Region, and the cost of such a scheme 
should suitably be apportioned between them. Such an 
institution would give an opportunity to the Labour 
Department Officers, Labour Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Ministers of all the States to give 
lectures to the trainees and to e.xchange views on several 
problems. 

21. No comments. 

22. The Group is of the opinion that a separate 
Statistical Cel] should be created in the Labour Commis- 
sioner’s Office under a Statistical Officer. 

The general pattern in the Southern States is that 
the Chief Inspector of Factories is subordinate to the 
Commissioner of Labour and he functions independent- 
ly Only in respect of certain technical mailers. In 
Kerala, however, the Chief Inspector of Factories is 
functioning as an independent Head of the Department 
and is also administering iitdependcmly non-technical 
Acts like the Payment of W'agcs Act etc., so far as it 
relates to factories. 

The Factories Act itself provides as per Seclion S (vii) 


‘According to recent change. Labour and Com- 
merce. 

’’According to recent change. Labour and Munici- 
pal Administration. 

’’’Recently it has become Labour and Social Wel- 
fare. 
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i jufcrioc authority of the Chief Inspcetoc of 
Fertories. Apart from a few teclinic.il m.itlers, the 
Chief Inspeetor of Factories is conccriiej with so many 
etlsr Flutters relating to welfare, that it is proper that 
the CorawiKioiier of Labour should be in the know 
ofall these things and should have control over him in 
the atoinistration of these welfare measures for labour. 
Aa-ording to the experience in some States, a purely 
technical person like the Chief Inspector of Factories 
sajuM not be in a position to deal with some of the 
jdntinisiratnc matters in consonance with the provisions 
ariiiobjccihcs of the legislations. 

The Group is of the unanimous opinion that the 
Chief Inspector of Factories should function as a sub- 
eniiaaic to the Commissioner of Labour. 

The Group also notes that the position of the Chief 
Inspeeter of Boilers in the Southern States varies from 
State to State. In Kerala and Mysore, the Chief Ins- 
pector of Factories is also the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers, while in Andhra Pradesh and Madras the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and llie Chief Inspector of Boilers 
sie separate. The Group feels that a similar arraugc- 
tnent os recommended in respect of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories should also obtain in the case of the Chief 
Inspcclor of Boilers vis-a-vis the Labour Commissioner 
and the Labour Department. 

23. It is agreed that the task of the labour adminis- 
irater in an industrial democracy is not merely to see 
to the compliance with the legal provisions under the 
various Acts, but also to cieate the necessary atmos- 
phere in which the obligation and responsibilities under 
law ate understood and accepted and further to create 
the necessary consciousness for the observance of these 
provisions. 

The general consensus of the Group is that 
cmpIo>ers' organisations and the trade unions should 
be encouraged to sort out their problems and to make 
efforts mutually to resolve them without the interven- 
tienofihe Government. 

24. No comments. 

25. Infomvation showing the responsibilities of 
various designations and the structure of labour admini- 
stration at present, as well as in 1946 is indicated in 
.Tnnexures I and 11 of this Report. 

26. No comments. 

27. No comments. 

23. The Working Group also is of the view that, a 
factor which is important in getting full benefits of 
labour legislation for workers and which is missing in 
the Indian situation, is a strong and united trade union 
movement. The working conditions rarely come in as 
the area where unions arc prepared to argue with 
employers for getting redress, and their strength is 
cunemly Used for securing more and more real benefits 
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to the worker^. Only in cases where a deaiind is made 
by ait employer for adjusting workload will coamlaints 
regarding working conditions from unions come to 
the employers’ notice. It is also noticed by the Work- 
ing Group that e.xcepting cases of non-implementation 
where money or employment is invoked, trade unions 
are often reluctant to approach employers for enforcing 
compliance. 

29. Reg.irding the general problems of communi- 
cation and limits of ncccplance by the unions, certain 
diflicutiies nre faced because of shifting loyalties to a 
union among the rank and file of workers and also 
because of independent unions or unions alliliatcd to 
federations other than the four Cemral Organisations 
of employees. It is the opinion of the Working Group 
that in view of the limit placed by Cemral Government 
on tcdoralions for a minimum membership to qualify 
for consultations, this problem will cominue to remain, 
unless trade union unity, which has eluded union 
leaders so far becomes a future reality. 

30. In Irip.artite conferences like the Indian Labour 
Conference, Standing Labour Committee, Industrial 
Committees etc., the State Government represcntaiives 
generally play a passive tote. The general e.xperience 
has been that these meetings are mainly dialogues 
between the representatives of m.ajor Employers’ Fede- 
rations and the Central Organisations of trade unions. 
Therefore, if such meetings are preceded by a meeting at 
an otficial level of the repiesentaiives of State Govern- 
ments and Cemral Ministries, it would provide an 
opportimity for detailed discussion and expression 
of views on the subjects to be discussed at the 
subsequent Labour Ministers’ Meeting and at the 
Tripartite Meetings. 

31. The Group accepts the view that labour legis- 
lation being mostly social in character, it should develop 
its sanctions through the process of education. It is felt 
that persuasive methods yield belter results and they 
should be adequately used. Regarding the other view, 
that penalties should be deterrent enough, the Group 
feels that in the matter of implementation of Labour 
Legislation sometimes the very threat of prosecution 
wiU have the desired clTect than the actual prosecution 
itself. Particulars are furnished regarding the number of 
prosecutions l.iunehcd, cases where delault has been 
established and the nature of penalty imposed for such 
default ill Annc.xure 111 of this report. 

32. The Group finds tliat in tliis Region there have 
not been many cases of withdrawal of prosecution by 
the Government or by the authority competent to sanc- 
tion such withdrawal. 

33. The role of Government will continue to be 
important particularly in the matter of creating and 
strengthening a permissive type of machinery to which 
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complaints could come for redress. In tiie c.asc of small 
units \slicre un-orsanised sections of workers arc found, 
the Group offers the following comments in respect of 
their special problems detailed below ; 

(i) The Group feels that in the matter of e.xemplion 
gisen to small units on the basis of the number of 
employees engaged, some employers could exploit such 
exemption by showing a worker-strength below the 
exemption limit even when the number of employees is 
such as would take them outside the exempted category. 
As a result of such action by some of the small manage- 
ments, some extra burden is thrown on the Labour 
Machinery. 

(ii) The Working Group accepts the findings in the 
Note. 

(iii) The Inspecting stair is inadequate. This issue 
can be viewed from two angles viz., concentrated work- 
load and diffused workload and accordingly the staff 
requirements can be assessed. 

(iv) & (vj No comments. 

(vi) This does not contribute to the problem of 
labour administration. This may mean problem for 
the employer, but this cannot be helped. The only 
manner in which this may have some bearing on labour 
administiation is that because of several functions in- 
volved, the Manager may not be able to devote much 
attention to matters connected with labour and con- 
sequently it may mean additional probleiis in labour 
administration. 

(vii) & (viit) riio Working Group accepts the state- 
ments indicated in the Note. 

34. Cases of sub-division for genuine reasons might 
not be construed as evasion. But in cases where the 
employer is wanting to deny the workers the benefits 
available under law by sub-dividmg his unit into 
snwller parts, the department should be alert to notice 
such evastons. The Group does not have sufficient 
information before it to come to any conclusions on 
te magnttude of such sub-divisions, malalide or 
genuine. The Group also considers that to prevent 
such malafide sub-divisions a provision similar to the 
one incorporated in the Plantation Labour Act niav be 

meTs.'‘“'’'"“‘’"‘ ““-r elS! 

35. & 36. There may be lapses in public sector 
undertakings and criticisms also may be there about 
them. But it cannot be said that there is deliberate 
action by the managements regarding these lapses 
There should be no discrimination of preferenlhl 
treatment between public sector undertakings and 
private undertakings. Penal action should be taken 
and when It is required. The Group feels that the 
recommendaiion that there should be an annual revljr 
uins, perhaps, from the feeling that penal action is’ 


not being taken against the public sector im i 
It docs not appear to be necessary that 

should be conducted by the State Laho./^ 
or Central Labour Department, especiallv^-'’'''^"’™ 
the fact that no such reviews arcundertatV 
sector undertakings and there is no L-d Jo di V"'^‘" 
between public and private sector undertakinls 
review can be had at the plant level by 
ments m consultation with union/uiiions 
37. Instances arc not wantin'’ wlirr . 
of certain public sector underi ikin.’s 1 *^ ’^“Seincnts 
approaching Labour Deparm m 
have taken up the matter at the hi-lier I .r' 

chins conciliation nmehinery in the firsM 

avoid any delays in the possible settlement of T.''’ 
There have also been cases where representative 
management in respect of public ieclor u T ^ 
who appeared before the conciliation 
not authorised or competent to commit’u .emlL"''' 
ment in respect of matters as they arise - 
Hation. It is, therefore, desSe 
appearing before the conciliation mach i c J ntusTr 
persons who are duly authorised to ,17 .1 
behalf of the management. The following sugn°'tL°" 

perienccd persons. iuaiiiii.a and ux- 
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(Jii) There should be prompt attention in iho f.r‘ 
cTprocedurer'"''' "'“"■“'“blished gri;.,;: 

niust be incrcusiii" recoiir-^n i 

arbitration as a method of settling industrll d 

In tms context the group feels tln^ ih 

(v) It is recognised that proniation is a manai.e 

sTJ"rl'l bcinT^on- 

Ute Co’m assessment by 

Utc Committee constituted for this purpose, I,, this 

Committee, representatives of various departments 
concerned with the work of the individual and also of 

the personnel department should find a place and in the 

machinery of joint consultation has not 
been tried on a wide basis to assess the efiicacy of the 
system and it is noticed that even within this reltricfcd 
sphere this machinery has not been very popular 
With the managements or even with the worLrs. 
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5r,j so it iws "-'fy in tlio forcMTC.vblc 


fulua'* 

>S. A Kfcrotictf i-i inadi; in llic NVuc titat to avoid 
Nairiwati''!'5 wiuoii aro liUly to tVxoU in tlio event of 
noa-Uiiifonaitf in liic uor!;iii>; coiuliiioiis .levordinit to 

tfccfiactiocv in diirea'iit .Si.itci, the lii.!n>tri.i! rcl.ilioiu 

in n'.alti-'Jni! iiaUt'trics sltotiU! be brvnialst tinder the 

Cx's!rali»rii'iit^in'n. 

It it not Ixiunvit Stow it cii.iii.;o fwm ilio Suio iiulu.t- 
liji tcl-itiont machinery to the Centra' inaclfmcry would 
Kvaltiaraty aJv,tnt.vi;e, Una way of re.xiKiii;; div 
ruteisby '.eiilementv. If ilio xauleaiailv aic iiiidvf 
Ihilof the InJiiMrlat Divi'iitev Act, it iv the biixiiicx-. 
cf the .t'atlwtitie > ilu'nt.eKcv to tiKi\ U' ttie fa;l wlictUer 
uniforniity in wot^iny, ex’nJiibiH' iv cii'iifcd with 
n'fcar.ee to llie oilier unilv in ollter Slate., It ilia 
sculmienit ate tmdet lit J) of the Indnaiial 15iv)''auv 
AciittfouU not make any dilfeionae wliatlicr ■ cule- 
Eons arc cireelcd by the Stale inaeliinefy or by ilia 
Ccniiil iiuciiir.ery, beaaiha the inan tj'.emciU would 
fict enter into selilcnientv v.Ulunit lefcrcnaa to ilicir 
l«d-oiliee. liven when the Central Coneiliaiii'ii OlHecr 
fil.es up li’.e nutter, the inanayeineiit . mip.ln intiodnae 
w All-Indi.'. pervcetvvc .ind ibc l.abour Uliictr inii’.lit 
v'o so, but tlta !v>eai union iniclit noi liavo -aiah 
J penpectivtf. 

If ilfii pcineipia h coneeJeJ, t'len it vlunild be 
ctienJeJ ptiv ale vector un.ierlakiiii; alvo whidi base 
breaches in oilier .Slaiev. Dnec diii principle i> 
jcttpleJ ilicn it would lead to .1 diibcoli vitnaiion, 
bcMUfaat a piven lima we (iiiijlti not be able to know 
ahjtcrc llic nnilti-unit Ufidcrtat.ini;.v, .v. tlia.e tniplii 
basoins on cltaiiyins. Hence it ivinild be better tvi 
taiin'ain the .vtatus nuo vdlli vonte niarijinat .iJjtot- 
nwis. One way of .ip[>roach to till, problem would 
Veto eilepi voiiic comeaiioiu like rcferriiii; ilia ivvuew 
of such mulli-vinil uiivlerlakini'.v lo National fribu- 
na!s. 


The Law and Order problem, and Ilia loc.iiioii of 
iaduiiries are the two avpeetv vvbivb are iiilerdapanJcnt. 
SiKi iha Slatcv ate responsible for the nuiii!en.uiee 
of law and order and ate re.idy at band Wi handle the 
to' and Older .situation, only the Stale fioseinnicniv 
•ire the proper amhutitie> to handle t'a.c di'-putev 
ofihcuiidatlahint^'. viiuated in their reii»aanve jiirivUic- 

tlOBS. 

Only a few subjecti like Railways, lAisS and Tele- 
t'raphs, and Life Insurance Corporalion, wiiieii ate pra- 
ommanlly of all-India eliar.icter and where the openi- 
tions have to be carried on at an all-India level c.m be 
handled by the Centre. 


t is not a valid principle to hold llial, baaause 
Wnic subjects arc in the Cenirnl li.st, the industrial 
niaiioas parlaining to ilio-.e subjecti should also be 


wall the Central Government. It is also not valid to 
pii'ccad <m the assuniptioii that the multi-unit uitdcr- 
lakimv, should be with the Centra! Govornnient. 

J'>. No commcnis. 

-lO. I he paiieral view' of the Group is that as far as 
ihi-. Kcpioit is conceruad the view that the L.sbour 
Bcp.ulinciil is helpless is not corroet. 

•II. Labour is a specialised subject calling for 
sjxxialiscd knowledge, Tiicrcfore, persons functioning 
.r. Labour Coniinissionor) should be appointed for 
fairly hiiu; periods. They should also bo senior 
olliacrs. 

Iiiforiiiation ahoiii ilia cliaii.ges whieii have (aken 
pl.ic-a both at Hie lesel of Labour Searclary and the 
Labour (■ommi.sioiiar m the List 10 yeais is indiftiled 
ill Aiiiicvure IV of Hus Report. 

■12. I'.vpcrieiice li.is shown that ibexc Courts have 
funclioiiad ■.alofatlonly and that the delays are not the 
eicalum of the Trdunials alone, but of the eonlcnding 
p.irlie> .ilvo. inchidiiii; labour. 

•13. No cominciili, 

•ll. The slalling is not fulerjuate at present. Each 
States could evolve a proper y;ird-siick with reference 


to evistiog vvofkh'.vd. 

•15. No eomiileiils. 

•Ift. Some delays do occur hecause of lackofado- 
ipialc st.df- One sui’.scsHon is that generally not more 
than two .idjouriuneiits should be given while handling 
the disputes. The Group feels that iniensive traiiiins 
to the otlieers find bifurcation of the niacbinary into 
eoiieiliaiion unit and enforcement unit would mitigato 
the problem of delay. 

•17. The Group is of ihc view that the Conciliation 
OUker should not be clothed vviHi any such powers. If 
•nich powers are given, he would cease to be a concilia- 
tor. The Gioiip considers llial the assessment of the 
coneili.itor merely with reference to delays m concilia- 
lioa or llic selllemenls llirough eoncilialion will not be 
a correct indcs as dekiys iniglil have been unavoidable 
in cetl.iin e.v.cs and in ceri.vin other cases the matter 
might have been delayed deliberately for valid reasons 
relevant to the dispute. 

file Group also feels that it is not possible to find 
out the numlier of c.ises where the Conciliation Ofilccr 
did not get credit fur settlement because the time limit 


w'urkcd against him. 

•W. The Group docs not agree with the view that 
the width of iulercst and depth of imderstandiiig which 
can m.ikc eoncilialion a success is conspicuous by its 
absence la the personnel handling conciliation pro- 
kvdings. This is an unduly harsh assessment of the 
pabis vvbich the coiieili.uioii ofiicer takes in setting a 

divpute. , , 

49. The Group docs not agree with the observation 
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in this paragraph, though it cannot be denied, that 
tliere liave been a few cases of tliis type. The Group 
would also stress that as far as this Region is concern- 
ed, the parties generally approach the conciliation 
machinery with a genuine desire for settlement. 
Failures of conciliation cannot also be attributed to 
lack of genuine desire on the part of the parties for a 
settlement. 

50. If the legal position is that the managements 
do not get tax relief in the case of settlements through 
conciliation, which they would under the awards of 
tribunal or labour court, then the Group would 
strongly recommend that settlements arrived at during 
conciliation should also be pl.aced on the same footing 
as that of awards in respect of tax relief. Examples 
could be given where the managements or trade unions 
by not accepting certain suggestions made during con- 
ciliation ha\e lost or gained by the award of the labour 
courts/tribunals. But no inference can be drawn from 
such instances. 

51. The Group agrees that in this import.ant area 
of implementation of labour legislation, inadequacy of 
olTiccrs should not be allowed to continue. The Group 
feels that there is need for the bifurcation of the machi- 
nery into conciliation and enforedment units. After 
such bifurcation the workload could bo fi.xcd up, 
depending upon the average number of cases and the* 
number of cases that one can do during a given time. 

The Group after examining the position in the 
various St.atcs in the Region considers that 300 to 400 
disputes including the complaints could be a reasonable 
workload per year for Conciliation Officer. 

52. Impro\cmcnt could be effected in several ways, 
for c.xample, (i) proper selection of persons, (ii) ade- 
quate training before he is put on the job, (lii) periodi- 
cal in-service training, (iv) refresher course, seminars 
and other study groups, (v) departmental conferences 
(VI) avoid,ance of frequent transfers, (vii) avoidance of 
high level intervention at the first instance etc. 

53. The Group is not in agreement with the view 
that a part of the .alleged failure of the conciliation 
machinery is attributable to lack of powers of concilia 
tion officer and in,adequacy of his p.ay and status within 
the hierarchy of Government vis-a-vis the parties which 
are required to appear before him. The Group feels 
that the pay of the officers has no relevance to the 
success in conciliation. 

54. The number of settlements brought about by a 
conciliation officer could not always be the mc.-isure of 
his worth In spite of best efforts, no settlement may 
be possible sometimes, while in some cases without 
much effort, settlements may result. An assessment of 
the workload of the conciliation officers is given in 
Annexure V of this report. 
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disputes, (b) the officers assessment about the rT “ 

ofa dispute to adjudication should be respected T' 

(c) the implementation of settlement reacLd 1’ 

officer. This would mean tint il,- -i- - 
should not combine in himself the funcUons of a cm 
cihator, adjudicator and implementator. 

56. The practice obtaining in th“ c. 

excepting Kerala is that the Conciliation Officer slnds 
his failure report lo the Government cither dirortlv 

copies o the parties. The confidential reporls aS 
to die Labour Commissioner and the Government only 

m ^ '■‘‘"we reports are not 

marked to the parties. The Group considers that con- 
ciliation failure report as well as the confidential report 
^lould be sent to the Government through the Labmir 
Commissioner and not directly. The Group also consi- 
ders tluat it will be desirable to send copies of the failure 

report to the parties also. 

The Group is unanimous that even in respect of 
Government undertakings the confidential reports 
should not be marked or made available lo the emo 
loycrs. ^ 

57 It is not correct to say that the Department 
uses I S discretionary powers to protect trade unions of 
a particular brand. It is also not correct to say that 
in the case of other unions, Governments have on 
many occasions reserved for themselves the right of 
judging the merits of each demand and referring only 
some of them to industrial tribunals and withholding 
othere. The implication, that, in the case of unions 
which do not find favour with the Govermneiil. it is 
only the minor demands which go for adjudication, if 
at all. IS also not borne out by facts. The Group 
docs not also agree with tlie view that before deleting 
any demand from a reference, unions should be allow- 
ed an opportunity to say before the highest Govern- 
mental level, why the demand was made. 

58. No comments. 

59. The Group is of the view that the alleged mis- 
use of discretion is not a reality, if certain demands 
get left out, it is because there miy be existing .agrcc- 
mcnts/scttlemeuts/awards governing them. It may also 
be that as a matter of prestige such demands are put 
forward again by the rival unions even before awards/ 
agreements etc., run their course. Since questions of 
prestige of this type cannot be a guide for governmental 
action, selective references may lake place and with 
justification. 

60. There may be cases of Government not accept- 
ing Labour Commissioner’s recommendations. If there 
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secretariat ic\ct, it ii (icc.iuse 
itv^ an \iews. Hut llti'. rli-iaiacement 

not K' bail' fur rtciieralKiiii! tlic ivilicy lolUnv- 
(Jitil'cGorcinnscnt Icrcl. Tlic cxirteitcc of fcclinu 
.j,Jnjjl;c\HnU-p.llt.tt it is always svisc to aiiptoach 

Go'.crW.«iK'ticferci’,ccs throuitfi iicc.otf, kiiowi to 

1‘cicin paacr liar no bari’i* 

SI. llw (Jro'.ip feels tlial ilto convention of c>)nvntt> 
fcjCtnlre before makiu;', rcfcrcnccv to aitjinlication in 
Cviatal IHiblic Seder tiiulettakin;’.v liM.itcil in lire State, 
esabe .'.Jcrls'l ir' of eltarler of rlcmaiuls 

nr.'ih .lie libel.v to liaic lei'cicavvii'H'. ci-.e-.vlicrc, sub. 
ixiiocettaia liiiic-liinil. .‘t.iy. one inomli. In other 
lasdliU'iii’a dt'l’iovinenl, ili-charce. feiiioval of cxiil- 
iijfacilitici etc., no eonoillalion dioiiM l-c necewary. 

fC. Ti.e NVoikiitit Ciionp iv not a'-vafo. of any invlan. 
KS»h:rc u'i'CidioM luv been loeJ .leain-.t fc;;ivlralion 
clc.iicns, or aheie ivstie-, uiiieli ate not petinoie to 
nti'lHtii'a, like nb.crvance of tlic C.'oiie of I)i ciiiliiiv'. 
l.'iJuittialTiacc Ue-.v'hilion c!C,, ate riive.t in oriter 1.) 
diiay t! e h.iic of a vetinicate .iin! even to iteny it. I Ite 
tiretier.cc iiillic Soulbein Sl.ite. is lli.tt tlietc liavs* 
been Eer.ew'iiy no ilel.ns or lefuval in the leaioi.ition of 
ibi irede liiitont. 

6J. It is net eortect to say that a>ltuinistf.itivc Giv 
cilio.i it iiieil very hhera'ly an.) s>ni|’.illlelic.tlly at the 
level of the lbe;;islnir of Ti.i.le Unions to aecomino. 
is’e il.e unions by am! larye, 'I lie p.issibiliticj of sub- 
;s;mcnunip’jt.itioii lit tlie -ait'aliny for .i mcinlter.liip 
wliiicato .are also tare. It is also Uitticnlt to p.'int 
Oat ir.iia'.ceisvhvte the same J.'in Old. inn ii(> by tsso 
M ,“£);c uaioiii have heea rtferrcl only in the n.t.iie of 
i“faveuieJ unio)),” 

M. Ihc tju.ili!aiise eliaraeler of a.lminisiratise 
ilaadion may v.iry fiom ic.pon to teflon ilepenilinit 
i?oa t! u nalme of .nlmiiilsiiallve tra.litions ptcsailin,; 
Sbere. It is nciliitr fe.asiblo nor practicable to codify 
djicrclio.t. 

y. Tiut there iv i;.;cd for inerciviiij llie .idniinis- 
iiaUvi iiMchir.cty for the impieineiitation is not in 
e.Tete, The siieyi-stion in the Note will to and an 
ttellijhlcn the burden of the adniinistratise niaebmery 
iaits M'ork. 

f5. A Geal of latnnir leya’d.ilioii may not be 
'..if.c.nfotcinj and labour orpanisalioii m.iy not be 
®ltia!iy strong escrywhete to enforce compliance. This 
>.o'j!d natuniily throw live burden on the implcmciu- 
...Jauihoritics. But it will not be dcsir.ibic to consider 
i.bapooiblliiy of ijivin,; worker.’ orgaiiiiation the sla- 
iwoiy authority to appraacli courts direct for redress, 
XaUiO of the multiplicity of the unions etc. J'lie 
su.en.cni that Guvetnineiit discretion is used in its 

itical iatcrest is not correct iKc.msa in the cencraliiy 
*■' only the lower cadres that sanction 
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prosecution. 

07. Ihc Ciroiip feels that in the present context of 
mnltiiilictiy of unions ami rivalries among them, it is 
not worthwhile to give to the unions the power to 
appr...ieh the tribunal., direct. It would not be appro- 
priate for the Ciovermndit ta divest itself of its responsi- 
bility ill this matter. 

r.T Ihc po.ition in the .Soiilhcrii .Slates is that the 
.Shops and C'ommeicial I'st.iblisbments Act is being 
imp'.enu-med by tite administrative imahiiiery of the 
LaNnir I)ep,irlmeiit ami this sluniUl be contimied. It 
ii not de.ir.ible to le.tve llie iinplemciilation of tlie 
Minimuiii Waij.-w Act in agriculture in the hands of 
ISmcliayais. 

<>‘f. Section 11(1) of the Imlu.slri.il Disputes Act 
.ilie.uly gise. p.vwci*. to the Cimeilialion Olllcer for conv- 
I’cll.iij! pfodiieti.m of documents considered relevant to 
the ilepailmenl. .As re.’.irds eompellin!’ attendance of 
panic, to c.mciliaiion mcelings. the Group strongly 
feel, ib.si m> -.mil |ir.>visoiis need be made, where a 
parly .It'cs not civine to a eoneili.ition meeting of his 
own accoi.l on icceiiu of a notice no useful purpose is 
likely to le.uli Iv. comivllnig linn to attend. 

A. icgirds tile other pioh’ems, i c.. delays diie to 
m.ideipi.ilc stall', over-lnirdming of the existing slalf 
with muliifariiiiis diiiici. diiliciiliies of transportation, 
acces.ibiliiy to promises, etc., tile bisic remedy, in the 
opinion of tile Group, would lie in sanctioning ade- 
ipiaic stair for llie puipove. It will also be necessary at 
lead m vcti.mi areas in cacli State to provide transport 
at Ciascinment eo.' 1 , so as to enable mobility of the 
st.ilf. llie .Study Group noies lhal in the States of 
Madra. .ind Kcr.ila some pt.intatioii inspeetoralc slalf 
base iKcn pro. ided with Government vehicles. It wilt 
Iv neccs-.iry to provide such facility for the plantation 
inspecioraie slalf in tlie otlier Slates also. Similar 
Cj.'vcrninem tr. in. port will li.ivc to be provided for 
other iii.i’cciio/i st.ilf also in all the St.ites. Provision of 
G.ivernmcm Ir.iii.porl m .ule.pi.ue miinb-'rs would also 
obviate llie eriucisin. sometime i made, that the inspect- 
ing slalf mai.e ii.e of tr.insport provided by employers. 

While on tlic subject of .ulminislrativc set-up, the 
Study Group would like to refer to .an important 
.ispccl. It is seen that in the four Stales in the Southern 
Ke..;iimdiireiem .uuliornie. are performing quasi-judi- 
ei.il fimcluins relating to cases under the Payment of 
Wages Act. W'orkiuen’. Compensation Act, etc. In 
Mysore, the Keveiuie Assistant Commissioners arc fiiiic- 
lioiiine. as Commissioner lor Workmens’ Compensa- 
(ion in their are.is, wliile the P.iyment of Wages Auiho- 
rilie, ate the loeal Munsilf Magistrates. In Kerala, 
the Payment of Wages Authority is the Industrial 
Tribunal or Laliour Court and lliere is a separate 
Conunissioiier for Workmens’ Compensation in llie 
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Labour Department. , . • , , 

In Andhra Pradesh, all the Resional Assistant 
Commissioners of Labour are functioning as authorities 
under the Payment of Wages Act and one Assistant 
Commissioner deals with the work relating to the Work- 
mens’ Compensation Act. In Madras, the tliree Region- 
al Deputy Commissioners of Labour arc functioning as 
Additional Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and authorities under the Payment of Wages Act. 
In addition to these items of work, there arc cerLain 
other quasi-judicitil functions like hearing appeals 
against non-employment under the Simps and Csla- 
blishmenls’ Act and in Madras, under Madras Catering 
Establishment Act. 

The Study Group is of the view that all these qirasi- 
judicial functions should be necessarily done by func- 
tionaries of Labour Depai Intent, so as to enable the 
department to have a first-hand knowledge of the work- 
ing of these enactments. In the light of this, the Study 
Group would recommend that all these items of quasi- 
judicial work might be entrusted to ofiicers of the 
appropriate seniority and csperience from the Slate 
Labour Department, and they can function under a 
separate ’’Judicial” wmg of the Department. Such an 
arrangement w'ould also relieve the other officers of the 
Department from the regular qnasi-judicial work and 
leave them free to concentrate on conciliation or enfor- 
cement work as the case may be. Provisions could also 
be made for periodical inter-change of officers between 
the “judicial” and the administration wings. 

The Study Group had carefully considered possi- 
bility of fl.xing appropriate work-load for the ofiicers 
in the ’‘Enforcement” wing of the Lab lur Department, 
but in view of the dificrent administrative pattern in 
the various States, it h.is not be n possible for the 
Group to evolve any common worklo.id. Howeve". the 
Study Group would recommend tha' the individual 
Stale Governments should csaminc this problem of 
appropriate workload, jurisdiction etc., in the conte.xt 
of the conditions obtaining in each Stale and s.anclion 
the appropriate staff necessary for the purpose. It 
would facilitate the task of State Government m this 
direction if the National Commission on laibour could 
also in the light of the evidence collected by them indi- 
cate what could be considered as appropriate norms for 
the proper enforcement of the various Labour Laws. 

There is one other aspect of the Labour administra- 
tion which the Study Group would like to touch upon. 
In all the Southern St.ate excepting in Kerala, the post 
of the Commissioner of Labour is included, in the LA.S. 
cadre of the State Government. 

This, naturally, denies opportunities to the officers 
of the Labour Department to aspire to the highest 
posts in the Department, The Study Group, therefore. 


suggests that the promotion prospects of the officers of 
the labour department arc taken care of by creatin', 
senior posts like Joint Commissioners and also by 
increasing the number of posts of Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners so that due 
recognition can be given to tlio h,ard and sustained 
work put by officers in the lower grade, 

70. The Study Group agrees fully with the sugges- 
tion that the Central Government should share a subs- 
tantial part of the expenditure involved in the imple- 
mentation of labour legislation. Care should however 
be taken to ensure that the Central assistance agreed 
upon is actually made avaikable and not denied on the 
pleas that such Central asn'stance ii.as a'ready been 
included in the overall assistance received from the 
Central Government by the State Governments for all 
Plan Schemes. Unless the Central assistance for this 
purpose is separately provided and ear-marked, it is 
most unlikely that any State Government would be in a 
position to find the necessary funds for strengthening 
the labour administration m lehinery. 

71. The .Study Group is wholly opposed to the 
suggestion and docs not also accept the premises that 
the State Industrial Relation .M.iehincry is subject to 
political influence. 

72. The Study Group places on record is deep 
sense of appreciation and gratitude to Shri Y. Siva- 
sankara Reddy, Member-Secretary of the Group who 
had spared no pains in making the task of the Study 
Group easy and in prepariig this icport. .Me.aibers of 
the Study Group are also thankful to his organisation 
who have extended their full co-operation in conneetion 
with work of th; Study Group. 

73. The members of the StuJ/ Group are g.-ateful to 
the National Commission on Labour for having pro- 
vided this opportunity to the L,abour Commissioners of 
Southern States to meet together and discuss common 
problem.s. This experience has been most rewarding to 
all of us and wc would, therefore, recommend that 
opportunities mu.st be provided in future also to enable 
tbc I abcur Ci n niisiii rcrs of the region to meet 
periodically for c-xclianping views and discuss common 
problems. 

(For Annexure.s I — V please see the original report. 
Anr.exure VI Is appended to this report) 

Anne.Mirc — VI 
Labour .kdmiii i stratioii 

In recognition of its duty to protect the working 
class and promote its welfare, a blueprint on labour 
policy — A Five Year Programme for Labour— was 
drawn up in 1946 when the interim National Govern- 
ment came to power at the Centre. In the ccurse of a 
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. ,1,. Central Legislative Assembly in 1946, 
debate m Member in-cliarge of Labour, 

I'SJcfasTcs of India. The main features of the 
of minimum wages in sweat- 
ed industries and occupations and in agncuUu . 

E Shave been recently reduced from 54 to 

''^Sation to regulate hours of work. ^P«ad-over 
weekly rest periods and holidays with pay ^ 

of workers not now subject to regulation 
tho e employed in shops and commercial 
'irtS:s.road transport services, docks and munici- 

'"'SvTrhaul of the Factories Act with a view to the 
piescripiion and enforcement of right stan ar 
regard to lighting, ventilation, safety, hca 
welfare of workers. Conditions of f 

improved, particularly in unorganised_ ''t'^tis^ries an 
workplaces to which the present Factories Act docs not 

’’’Ssion of the Mines Act to bring about similar 
improvements in the working conditions 

. -'Organisation of industrial training and apprentice 
ship scheme on a large scale with a view 
the productive and earning capacity o 

and enabling them to qualify for promotions to higher 

grades. , . 

“Provision of adequate housing for workers 
the extent of the resources, both of 
and materials, that can be made availab e or 
service. . . . 

“Steps to secure for workers in plantattons, mining 
and other categories provision of housing. 

“Organisation of the Health Insuratice Scherne, 
applicable to factory workers to start with, or c 
provision of medical treatment and monetary re le 
during sickness, maternity benefit on an extended 
medical treatment in the case of disablement ati t e 
substitution of pensions during periods of disablemen 
and to dependents, in case of death, in place o t e 
present lump-sum payments. . 

“Revision of the Workmen’s Compensation c 
with a view to extending to other classes of wor ers 
the benefit provided for under the Health Insurance 
* -r nnft deoendant 


“A central law for maternity benefits to sec ire 
for other than factory workers the extended scale 
of benefits provided under the Health Insurance 
Scheme. 

“Extension to other classes of workers, the right, 
within specified limits, to leave with allowance during 
periods of sickness. 

“Provision of creches and canteens. 

‘Welfare of the coal mining labour and welfare of 
the mica mining labour. 

“Strengthening of the inspection staff and the 
Inspectorate of Mines.”' 

2. As would be seen from subsequent events, many 
elements of the programme were given legislative 
support in the years 1947 to 1952. The Constituent 
Assembly which was set up soon after Independence 
took note of the Plan in its deliberations. The Consti- 
tution finally adopted, contained several articles which 
reflect the general desire of the community to standby 
the working class. The Directive Principles of 
Stale Policy stated in the Constitution which have a 
bearing on labour, are contained in the articles repro- 

duced below : ,,!■ 

“39. Tbc State shall) in pjirticular, direct its policy 

towards securing^" Urtfu 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both 

men and women; , 

(cl that the health and strength of workers, men and 
women, and the tender age of children are not abused 
and that citizens are not forced by economic necessity 
to enter a vocation unsuited to their age or strength, 

(f) that childhood and youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material abandon- 

1 The State shall, within the limits of its 

mir cicacity and development, make effective 
economic cap y i to work, to education 

provision for . 

in o,h» =.s« or 

“S' Tho”S» shall mako provision for savurloj 

j„s,li?»»aL=ond«ions oivvorkand formatar.,., 

otherwise, work, ^ | ^ life full enjoyment of 

ensuring a decenu^ opportunities and. 

leisure and “ ^ 1 ^^,! endeavour to promote 

wSf o' ■» 

in rural areas.” 


Scheme 

benefits. 


fit provided for under the Healtlr ins r . loiy—op. 461-62. 

in respect of disablement and dependan Tndian Labour Gazette P 

*• -jiv; 
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3. Under tlic Conslilution, the legislaiive powers in 
difTcrcnt fields of Government activity are shared by 
tlie Central and Slate Governments, in accordance with 
the lists which form a part of the Constitution : the 
Union List, the Concurrent List and the States List. 
The Parliament has cxelusive powers to make laws on 
matters enumerated in the Union List. The State 
Legislatures have powers to legislate for the State or 
any part thereof on any matter enumerated in the 
Slate List. Both the Parliament and the State Legis- 
latures have powers to make laws with respect to 
matters enumerated in the Concurrent List. To avoid a 
possible confliet, certain safeguards are provided for 
subjects on which both Centre and States can legislate.* 
Labour is a subject which is included in the Concurreiit 
List. 


II 


4. The legislative support for the Programme refer- 
red to in para 2 above was given partly by (i) streng- 
thening the then existing legislation through suitable 
amendments, (ii) overhauling some of it and (iii) 
supplementing it by new status where none had existed 
before. The important pieees of labour legislation which 
evolved through all these processes could be divided 
into the following groups : 

(i) Legislation about Employment and Training : Such 
as Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 
1948, (some of its provisions fall under (ii) below)’ 
Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notification of 
Vacancies) Act, 1959, Apprentices Act, 196], Tea 
District Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 etc. 

(ii) Legislation on Working Conditions ; This covers 
the Factories Act, 1948, the Plantations Labour Act 
1951, the Mines Act, 1952, the Motor Transport Work- 
ers Act, 196! and legislation relating to workers in 
shops and commercial establishments and legislation 
relating to safety of workers like Indian Dock Labourers 
Act. 1934. There have been Acts like the Children 
(Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933; Employment of Children 
Act, 1938, the Madras Bidi Industrial Premises (Regu- 
lation of Conditions of Work) Act, 1958, the Kerala 

roniv‘^ ^rw (Regulation of 

Conditions of Work) Act, 1961, etc. 

(lii) Legislation on Labour-management Relations • 

This covers the Indian Trade Unions Act 1976- the 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act ’l94fi- 

the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 and legislation 


1. In actual practi^o far as labour 

Flm^ lik: Ubt :rnfeSce‘';i 
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enacted in some States likff tr... d 
R elations Act, 1946- the' UP Inrf Industrial 

the Employees* State rnsura^ee I, 

Mines Provident Fund anrf n ^ ‘ 

Minimum Wages Act 1948- the 
Fund Act, 1952-tire AssfmT P™vident 

Fund Scheme & Act 1955 - k Provident 

tions of Service and (Condi- 

(v) Legislation on Welfare • l iir» .1, . .. 

Labour Welfare Fund Act Mica Mines 

Welfare Fund rt u 

Alcohol Industries Labour ’we^ara anT n'”''! 

Fund Act, 1950- Bomhav T .,1, ‘ ^ P>cvclopment 

1963: the ’Assart “Tan^al'%'^^ A®'* 

Fund Act, 1959; Iron Ore r i™'’ 

Act, 1961. Welfara Cess 

Slatis- 

Industrial Development and^gulatToTA” "^1951 ’ 

have not figured in the above is rt ^®'^ 

by .b. s,.« .“.SSJ SJ ‘1"”:" 

mam objects of the pieces of legislation eit/rt I " 
known, it is unnecessary to providi a nis of T 
each Act. The arrannemem foil against 

regislaiive framewrl: is more or IreMhe's Hie 

ooorrom /:o“ii^r;s;sr.r 

groundiscovered. They have, therefore, been ctefieH 
according to their dominant coverage ^ 

alsriPP 

Ibo Indloo Lobour loo teL* ijrsTaT? 

Commiitoo and Indusiriol Commlciot, S i?',” 

Li'^pr/T “ .1“ ptsrr gi's 
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housing in plantations were ovoived out of an agreement 
in the Industrial Committee on Plantations. The intro- 
duction of the workers’ education scheme, the setting 
up of fait price shops in industrial establishments and 
the agreement on guidelines for introduction of ratio- 
nalisation arc some other important matters which have 
merged out of tripartite agreements. 

HI 

7. These and other legislative measurcs/tripartite 
decisions continue to provide the main structure for 
protecting workers and improving their working and 
living conditions. Many employers and independent 
observers consider that this amounts to a “plethora” of 
labour legislation. Some Governmental pronounce- 
ments also support this view. Workers, on the other 
hand, feel that the legislative protection could be 
improved further by extending the coverage and deepen- 
ing its operations. Without entering into this contro- 
versy, it could be said that in terms of the range and 
content of legislation, the Indian labour law framework 
could compare favourably with what is available for 
workers in many advanced countries. It is, however, 
possible to argue that if labour policy had in the course 
of years helped the development of strong unions, part 
of the legislation would have been redundant. Accepting 
the statement for what it is worth, one does feel that 
a just and clTtcicnt administration of the provisions of 
labour laws would go a long way in improving the 
conditions of labour and establishing a climate for 
improved labour-management relations.^ If such 
administration had been secured, some of the diinculties 
which labour is currently facing may not have been 
there; it would have also gone some way in the direc- 
tion of reducing the clamour for more legislation. It 
is true that a very large area of labour legislation lends 
itself to a co-operative effort on the part of labour and 
management which could help public administration in 
its functions of enforcing legislation. This co-operative 
effort has, by and large, been lacking in our conte.xt.’ 
The problem, therefore, is to find out ways as to how 
labour administration could be made to yield better 
results to those for whose benefit laws liavc been 
enacted. 

8. The administrative arrangements envisaged for 
implementing the legislation cnaeted by the Parlia- 
ment/State Legislatures and decisions taken by tripartite 
bodies at the Centre/Stales fall broadly under the 
following agencies — 

1. & 2. This should not bo taken to mean that the 
Commission has reached any conclusion on the point. 
It is merely an expression of what is being stated before 
the Commission in oral evidence. 


(i) The Central Government; 

(ii) The Stale Government; 

(iii) Local Bodies; and 

(iv) Statutory Corporations. 

9. In the classification showed in paragraph 4, the 
Dock Labour (Conditions of Employment) Act is 
administered by a Statutory Board. The Employment 
E.xchanges (Notification of Vacincics) Act and the 
Apprenticeship Act are administered by State Govern- 
ments though there is active effort at laying down 
standards and co-ordination of activities by the Centre. 
Under working conditions, the Centre has assumed 
responsibility for the Mines Act, the Indian Dock 
Labourers Act and other similar Acts. The States 
administer the Factories Act, the Plantations Labour 
Act, the Motor Transport Workers Act, the Employ- 
ment of Children Act and other protective legislation 
p.isscd by State Legislatures. Local Bodies in most 
cases arc entrusted with the administration of the Shops 
and Comnrcrcial Establishments Act. Legislation on 
labour management relations again has been the 
Centre’s responsibility in regard to industries specifically 
mentioned in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act, the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act and a major part of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act is again administered by the State 
Governments apart from the legislation passed by the 
State Legislatures for improving the labour manage- 
ment relations in the Slate, Legislation on wages, earn- 
ings and social security provides a varying pattern for 
its administration. For industries for which Centre is 
the appropriate Government for labour management 
relations, the Payment of Wages Act and the Payment 
of Bonus Act are its responsibility. So is the adminis- 
tration of Minimum Wages Act in relation to the 
scheduled industries which arc under the supervision of 
the Centre. For a larger area under all tlieso pieces of 
legislation, however, implementing arrangements have 
to bo made by State Governments. Statutory Corpora- 
tions administer the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
the Employees’ Provident Fund Act and the Coal Minos 
Provident Fund & Bonus Act. The legislation on 
welfare is administered partly by organisations specially 
created by the Central or State Governments by respec- 
tive statutes. Administrative Departments also share 
this responsibility in many eases. For instance the 
funds created for the benefit of workers in mica, coal, 
iron ore and manganese mines etc. are utilised on the 
advice of Committees, specially set up for the purpose 
and so are the arrangements under State Governments 
for the administration of kibour welfare, where similar 
funds have been built up under the statute. Miscellane- 
ous legislation is mainly the responsibility of the Central 
and/or State Governments. 
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IV 


io. The passing of legislation and accepting certain 
resolves in bipartite or tripartite meetings and parcel- 
ling them out to dilTcrcnt agencies for implementation 
can hardly provide the desired benefit in real terms to 
the working class if the spirit of legislation is inadequa- 
tely understood and the resolves accepted at the 
national level do not reach the units where they are 
expected to operate. This fact has been recognised from 
time to time in the reports presented to Parliament by 
the Central Government and presumably also in similar 
reports presented to the respective State Legislatures. 
Tito Planning Commission in presenting its plans 
to the country has emphasized this crucial aspect 
in almost every report. These siaieraents require to be 
reviewed. 

11. The First Plan, while laying down the framework 
of labour policy, referred specifically to the administra- 
tive aspects of enforcement and implementation. The 
Plan called for proper equipment and training of super- 
visory staff, the technicians and labour welfare officers 
and a review by joint committees at various levels of 
"developments in industry and working conditions and 
other matters of common interest.”' It recommended 
the appointment of standing conciliation boards for 
cases involving major issues^ and stressed the need of 
employing sanctions for securing duo observance of 
awards/decisions of the tribunals.’ On working condi- 
tions the First Plan slated. 


“In order to get the best out of a worker in the 
matter of production, working conditions require to be 
improved to a large extent. The Factories Act, 1948, 
the Indian Mines Act, the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 and the proposed Central legislation for regulating 
conditions of work in shops, cstablislimcnts and motor 
transport services, have this common object and are 
sufficient for the purpose. The emphasis in the next 
five years should, therefore, boon the administrative 
measures needed for the implementation ofsuchlcgis- 
tion."* 

The Plan then gives details of the steps to be taken 
for improving conditions in factories and plantations. 
No mention was made about the mines since it was 
presumed that what was said for factories would apply 
mutatis mutandis to mines also. 

12. The Second Plan in commenting generally on 
the operation of its predecessor showed satisfaction 
about the changes which look place in labour condi- 


1. First Five Year Plan— page 576 

“• ” ” ” ” —page 578 
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: „ , "-page 579 
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Hons and in tiie process gave credit to employers and 
workers in this respect. While taking note of low 
industrial unrest in went on to state, 

“Much of what has been said in regard to labour 
policy in tlie First Five Year Plan holds good as 
basis for the future. However, in the light of the 
socialist pattern of society, within which selling the 
Second Five Year Plan has been framed, suitable altera 
itions in labour policy require to be made.”5 

At the same time it brought to surface somewhat 
nadequatc implementation and enforcement of awards 
and apeements. It commented on the absence of 
provision for enforcing compliance of directives con 
tamed in awards other than those involving financial 
recoveries. Reinstatement of an employee or provision 
of an amenity awarded by. a tribunal could be fiouied 
by the employer. 


to prosecute him under Uie Industrial Disputes Act 
1947, but this remedy is ineffective as the maximum 

r'smr"' ^'nd 

Rs. 500 for subsequent oncs.’*o 


Thus while the approach in the First Plan was on 
persuasion, the Second talked of deterrent penalties 
This change m approach was probably because, thoueh 
improvement did take place in working and living 
conditions of labour between 1951 and 1956 partly as a 
result of increasing consciousness among workers 
favourable price situation and not too difficult an em- 
ployment situation and partly because of enlarging the 
base of labour legislation, implementation was not as 
cffcciive as it should have been. Many useful sugges- 
tions were made in the First Plan for giving a social 
content to the requirements of law in tiie process of 
implementation. It would appear that this hope of 
planners could also not be fulfilled during the period 
the plan was operative. 


13. When the new Government took power after 
the second general election in 1957, the Minister for 
Planning, Labour and Employment made a statement 
to the effect that the policy of his Government would 
be oriented to implementing adequately the legis- 
lation which has been already passed and avoiding as 
far as possible passing new legislation. In his inaugural 
address at the 15th Indian Labour Conference which 
followed shortly and which recommended a package 
deal for workers, the Labour Minister referred to tlio 
growing indiscipline in industry, the cause for which 
could be traced to “the sins of omission and com- 
mission of the man agement concerned."’ In the 

5. Second Five Year Plan— page 572 

6. ” ” *’ ’* —page 575 

7. Proceedings of the Indian Labour Conference, 
15th Session pp 4-5. 
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meeting of the Standing Labour Committee, which 
followed, the Minister reiterated the emphasis on imple- 
mentation; the committee recommended the setting up 
of implementation and evaluation cells in different 
States to supplement the work of a similar cell proposed 
to be set up at the Centre.^ Code of Discipline was 
also hammered out in the' meanwhile to its final shape 
through tripartite discussions. And yet as this con- 
structive task was being undertaken, industrial unrest 
was showing a marked rise. 

14. By about the end of 1959 the Code of Disci- 
pline, as adopted by the central organisations of 
employers and workers, was debated on various plat- 
forms interested in finding out ways for improving 
industrial relations. Implementation and Evaluation 
Cells were set up at the Centre and in a number of 
States. This machinery consists of an Evaluation and 
Implementation Division and a Tripartite Implementa- 
tion Committee at the Centre and Evaluation and 
Implementation Committees in the States. The 
important functions of the E and I Committee are 
to examine the extent of the implementation of the 
various laws, agreements and awards, to fix responsi- 
bility in cases of their violations, to consider cases for 
out-of-court settlements, to review the working of the 
Code of Discipline and to maintain a two-way exchange 
of experience between State Level Committees and the 
Central Committee. While the functions as envisaged 
for the cells were wider, in its actual operation, mainly 
because of complaints about non-observance of the 
Code, the cells directed their activities more to see that 
the Code was implemented in its proper spirit. It 
is possible that this emphasis on the progress 
of the Code was mainly because under the Code 
any case of non-implementation could be taken 
up for discussion. Whatever the reasons, the general 
impression was that the Implementation and Evaluation 
Machinery was meant only for the supervision of the 
Code. Public forums also devoted their ire or praise 
to the working of the Code. It is in this atmosphere 
that the thinking on labour policy in the Third Plan 
began. In taking note of the criticism the Third Plan 
stated : 

“The failure to implement awards and agreements 
has been a common complaint on both sides and if this 
were to continue, the Codes would be bereft of all 
meaning and purpose. A machinery for implementa- 
tion and evaluation has therefore, been set up at the 
Centre and in the States to ensure observance by the 
patties of the obligations arising from the Code and 
from laws and agreements.”" 


1. Tripartite Conclusion — 1949-62— page 109. 

2. Third Five Year Plan— page 252. 


A somewhat inconsistent statement appears on 
the next page, though it is possible to reconcile it by 
widening the obligations under the Code. The Plan 
states : 

“The development of industrial relations in the 
Third Five Year Plan rests on the foundations created 
by the working of the Code of Discipline which has 
stood the strain of the test during the last three years. 
A full awareness of the obligations under the Code of 
Discipline has to extend to all the constituents of the 
Central organisations of employers and workers, and it 
has to become more a living force in the day-to-day 
conduct of industrial relations.”’ 

15. The Industrial Truce Resolution adopted in 
November, 1962 during the Chinese aggression was a 
further attempt to strengthen the bipartite arrangements 
over the whole area of industrial relations. The 
tripartite discussions in the last five years have, there- 
fore, been both in relation to the Code of Discipline 
and the Industrial Truce Resolution. 

16. Towards the end of 1965 the Panel on Labour 
Policy constituted by the Planning Commission dis- 
cussed various aspects of labour problems with a view 
to recommending to the Commission the approach 
to labour in the Fourth Plan. One of the sub-com- 
mittees appointed by it considered the area of 
administration and welfare. Arising out of its recom- 
mendations the paper endorsed by the Labour Panel 
stated : 

“In future emphasis should be laid more on effective 
enforcement of existing labour legislation rather than on 
enactment of new labour laws.”* 

This means that a full circle was completed in about 
9 years, because exactly the same sentiment was ex- 
pressed by the Labour Minister in 1957. Elucidating 
the points the Panel added that there was need for a 
comprehensive examination of the whole question of 
labour administration in the country because ; 

“The problems of labour administration have not 
been reviewed in a detailed manner in spite of the 
marked charges which have occurred in the size and the 
composition of the labour force and legislative measures 
undertaken to protect the labour interest.”s 

17. Following this thinking the Draft Outline of 
the Fourth Plan stated more specifically that the 
analysis of labour administration problems should in the 
following direction : 

“Three sets of problems of implementation will call 
for special attention during the Fourth Plan. Firstly, 
there is room for considerable improvement in the 


3. Third Five Year Plan — page 253-54. 

4. Planning Commission paper (not published). 

5. Planning Commission paper (not published). 
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administration of the legislation which has been onaeled 
for the ptoicction. salcty and welfare of industrial 
workers. In the second place, important schemes such 
as works committees and joint management councils 
hate made very limited progress. It is necessary to 
orient both workers ana employers to these changes 
and find ways of meeting the practical problems which 
have been encountered. Finally, there are several 
directions in which c.xcculion of programmes which 
have a large bearing on the welfare and prospects of 
workers need to be strengthened, for instance, workers’ 
education, provision of facilities for imparling higher 
skills and training to workers, social security and labour 
research.”' 


V 

18. The arrangements made by the Central and 
State Governments for the enforcement of the legis- 
lation may not be discussed. At the highest policy level. 
Labour and Employment is an independent Department 
at the Centre. In the States, the pattern varies; at 
times Labour is tagged on with Industry and in some 
cases it goes with other Departments. There is no 
uniformity in the pattern, though in the evidence 
recorded by the Commission so far a plea is made by 
employers, that whenever possible, the Minister for 
Industries should also hold the Labour portfolio. If 
for some reasons this is not possible, at the level of 
Secretary to Government at least, the Department of 
Industry and Labour should bo under one charge. There 
is also a suggestion that since a greater part of the work 
of Labour Department is concerned with industrial 
relations or matters which have a bearing on the subject, 
the name ‘Labour Department’ should be changed to 
‘Industrial Relations Department’. The logic for the 
suggestion of changing the name is that by calling it 
‘Labour Department’ the stalT of the Department is so 
conditioned psychologically that it has to look to the 
interests of labour first. This conditioning is at times 
harmful to promoting better industrial relations. How 
the change in nomenclature of the Department or its 
combination with the Department of Industries will 
affect labour administration is a matter on which the 
working Group may like to make suggestions. 

19. For administering the policies laid down and 
offering advice from time to time for modification in 
policy, the State pattern may differ from place to place. 
That is why the arrangements at the Centre are dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

20. In a majority of cases, as pointed out earlier, 
administration of labour laws is the responsibility of 


1. Fourth Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, 
page 387. 


the Stale Governments, the Central Government exer- 
cising advisory and co-ordinating functions. Tims, while 
factory inspectorates aro appointed by the Stales, the 
Director-General, Factory Advice Service and Labour 
Institutes (who was till recently designated as ‘The 
Chief Advisor of Factories') deals with all matters 
which help him to understand the working of the 
Factories Act and the rules made thereunder. Tiic 
Directorate seeks to keep itself posted with problems of 
implementation from the State Factory Inspectorates 
and on that basts advises Governments about the action 
to be taken, keeping in mind the all-India picture. The 
Central Labour Institute and its regional counter-parts 
which have now started functioning arc c.xpcctcd to 
strengthen the technical content of the advice rendered 
by the organisation. The Directorate General of 
Employment and Training has the same functions in 
regard to the administration of the Apprentices Act, 
1961 and the Compulsory Notification of Vacancies 
Act, 1959. Both in the training and employment 
aspects, the organisation has been given research svings, 
which help the Directorate General in understanding 
the latest developments in India and in other countries. 
Labour Bureau, Simla, helps in setting standards for 
socio-economic enquiries to be undertaken to under- 
standing labour conditions as also co-ordinating 
information on Consumer Price Index Numbers which 
have for some time become an important area of debate 
in industrial relations, not so much between employers 
and workers but between Government on one side and 
employers and workers on the other. The Chief Labour 
Commissioner’s Organisation stands on a different 
footing. Though it has no co-ordinating or advisory 
functions, it has recently started training courses for 
Stale Government officials concerned with the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

21. The machinery for enforcement of labour laws 
at the Centro consists of the following Departments/ 
Organisations. Those deal with the implementation of 
various statutory and other provisions in the under- 
takings coming within the purview of the Central 
Government : 

(i) Directorate General of Employment and Training : 
Which deals with the administration of Employment 
E.xchange (Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 
1959 and the Apprentices Act, 1961; 

(ii) The Ollicc of the Chief Labour Commissioner : 
Which deals with a variety of labour Acts like the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947; Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946; Minimum Wages Act, 
1948; Payment of Wages Act, 1936; Payment of Bonus 
Act, 1965 and administers the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1923; Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 etc. Apart 
from these the Office has responsibility of verifying 
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the membership of registered unions to determine 
the representative character of Ail-India trade union 
federations ; 

(ii) Oflice of tlie Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, 
Diianbad : Which administers the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund and Bonus Act, 1947; there is a similar 
set up for Mica and Iron Ore Mines; 

(iv) Otlice of the Chief Inspector of Mines : Whicii 
implements tlic Mines Act, 1952. 

Apart from these, the Statutory Corporations set up 
by Government like the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation and the OlTico of the Central Provident 
Fund Commissioner have their respective responsibili- 
ties for administration of social security arrangements. 

22. All States have set up organisations for the 
administration and enforcement of the various labour 
laws which arc in force within their territories and for 
the collection, compilation and dissemination of 
statistical and other information relating to labour. 
All States have appointed Labour Commissioners for 
(Itc purpose of administration of labour Jaivs and wel- 
fare activities in their respective areas. In the discharge 
of their functions, Labour Commissioners arc generally 
assisted by Joint Labour Commissioners, Deputy 
Labour Commissioners and/or Assistant Labour Com- 
missioners and Labour Officers. Most of the States 
have also.appointcd (i) Chief Inspector of Factories and 
his inspectorate; (ii) Chief Inspector of Boilers and his 
inspectorate; (iii) Commissioner for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923 and (iv) Registrar of Trade Unions under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 for administering the 
respective pieces of legislation. The Labour Commis- 
sioner often combines the functions of some of these 
officers enumerated above. In several States, the 
Labour Commissioner is also the Registrar of Trade 
Unions under the Trade Unions Act, and the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. But the practice of separating 
the posts of Labour Commissioner and the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has now been increasingly in 
vogue. In some States the Chief Inspector of Factories 
is an authority independent of the Labour Commis- 
sioner and in others the latter e.xcrciscs his supervisory 
jurisdiction over the former. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, appropriate Government are required to 
set up the conciliation and adjudication m.achinciy. 
The conciliation machinery consisting of the Labour 
Commissioner, Deputy Labour Commissioner and 
Assistant Labour Commissioners plays a vital role in 
maintaining industrial peace and prevention and settle- 
ment of disputes. The pattern of this part of the 
administrative machinery differs from State to State 
depending upon the industrial development in the State 
as also the stage of development of employers’ and 


workers’ organisations. 

23. In the current context as also of the future 
when industrial development is likely to acquire a 
tempo and labour is likely to become more and more 
aware of its rights and privileges, persons required for 
manning the labour administration machinery may 
have to be equipped for new tasks; there will have to 
be an increasing number of them. This is one of the 
warnings being sounded in the evidence before the 
Commission. It is also being mentioned that the task 
of the labour administrator in industrial democracy is 
not merely to see to the compliance with the legal pro- 
visions under the various Acts. It is more to create the 
necessary atmosphere in which the obligation and 
responsibility under law are understood and accepted, 
and to create the necessary consciousness for the 
observance of these provisions. It should also promote 
the activities and arrangements which aim at improving 
the efficiency of implementation of statutory obliga- 
tions. While it is true that in this area more than any 
other, the social and political environments in the 
community as a whole will be reflected in the attitudes 
of employers and workers, it is equally possible that 
with increasing organisation of labour, it will set pace 
as to what should happen in the community. And it 
is this possibility that will have to be kept in mind in 
equipping personnel for labour administration. 

24. Yet another part, but a separate one, of the 
industrial relations machinery will be industrial 
tribunals at various levels. It is not the intention to 
cover them in this discussion. 

25. For reasons stated, it will be useful if each 
Working Group, for States which it would cover, 
supplies information about the present structure of 
labour administration in a chart showing responsibili- 
ties of various designations and the number of officers 
in position. In the same chart if the 1967 position is 
also indicated, a view can be taken as to how the 
machinery has been developed in response to the needs 
of the situation between 1947 and 1966. 

26. Barring the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 the 
provisions of most of the labour laws impose one obli- 
gation or the other primarily on the employer. These 
obligations may be in regard to conditions, of service, 
working conditions, maintenance of sanitation and 
hygiene, up-kcep of the work place, remuneration to 
workers, welfare facilities, safety measures, notification 
of vacancies, training of apprentices and the like. 
Each one of these obligations affects different emp- 
loyers differently. Implementation of the leg’slation in 
this field particularly depends on the willing acceptanee 
or otherwise of such obligations by the employer. To 
understand the limits of this acceptance an analysis of 
the procedure for evolving labour policies by the 
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Central and State Governments is necessary. The 
Central anansentents are discussed below in some 
detail, since it is understood tliat these obtain with some 
minor sarialions in different States also. 

27. In the Indian system, the evolution of most of 
labour legislation or voluntary arrangements has been 
through tripartite consultations. Certain measure of 
wiilingness on the part of Governments, Central and 
States, employers, public sector and private sector, 
large or small, and workers could thus be presumed. 
Since as stated earlier, a major responsibility for imple- 
mentation is rightly fi.\ed on the employer, it may be 
useful to discuss that component of the tripartite first. 
Communications within an employers’ organisation 
being what they are, it is possible that the limits of 
acceptance or compliance with the provisions of the law 
will vary depending upon the nature and extent of 
consultation within the employers’ organisation, the 
size of the employing unit, its location, the closeness of 
the employer with the Central organisation, apart from 
his capacity to provide the minimum facilities required 
by the Act. Specifically it may also mean, approaching 
the employer group sectorwise or according to size, 
and also according to whether the sector and sizes 
excluded from the tripartite could say that obligations 
accepted by employers’ organisations need not be 
necessarily binding upon them. Since this argument 
was at one time heard from the public sector, arrange- 
ments have recently been made to give the units under 
it a proper representation in the tripartite. The pro- 
blem of size has however not been solved. Small units 
can still argue that obligations cast on them on the 
same basis as those on large size units make their 
working uneconomic. Even so a majority of employers 
would accept these obligations, though, in their assess- 
ment the obligations, at least some of them, may be an 
avoidable burden. No one, presumably, wants to be 
on the wrong side of the haw. In a minority of cases it 
is possible that law is objected to both in its letter and 
much more so in spirit. It is these cases which make 
news and create an impression ol ineffective implemen- 
tation. At least this is the impression which employers 
wanted to convey to the Commission so far. (The 
problems of small units and the public sector arc 
separately discussed later). 

2S. A factor wliich is important in getting full 
benefits of labour legislation for workers and which is 
missing in the Indian situation is a strong and united 
trade union movement. Even where unions are strong, 
their strength is currently used for securing more and 
more real benefits to workers. It is doubtful whether 
working conditions come in as an area where unions are 
prepared to argue with employers for getting redress. 
Only in cases where a demand is made by an employer 


for adjusting work-load will complaint regarding wor’s:-. 
ing conditions from unions come to the anployers’ 
notice. Excepting cases of non-emplementation, where 
money or employment is involved, trade unions are 
often reluctant to approach employers for enforcin ’ 
compliance. 

29. Tliis apart, there is the general problem of 
communication and limits of acceptance in unions also, 
somewhat more complicated perhaps because of shifting 
loyalties to a union among the rank and file of workcts. 
Also as in the case of employers, many workers’ organi- 
sations arc either independent or affiliated to federa- 
tions other than those invited for tripartite consulta- 
tions. With the limit placed by Government on 
federations of, a minimum membership to qualify for 
consultations, this problem will continue to remain 
unless trade union unity which has eluded union leaders 
so far becomes a future reality. 

30. On the side of Government again, the problems 
posed can be discussed in a similar way. Certain obli- 
gations are accepted by Government but when it comes 
to giving a concrete shape to them, there have been 
eases where Government has faltered giving the impres- 
sion that what has been suggested by one Ministry 
cannot necessarily be the view of the Government, 
though in tripartite meetings the Ministry is looked 
upon as the representative of the Government. This 
may happen within a Government, Central or State. 
But the problem of communication may also be as bet- 
ween the Labour Ministry at the Centre and Labour 
Departments of State Governments. But by and large 
this latter problem has not been faced so far in any 
significant form, though one need not take it for 
granted that this will not arise at all. 

31. It is within these limits of acceptability that 
implementation of labour policy i.e., labour adminis- 
tration, has to be viewed. Legislation and voluntary 
agreements have to be treated differently in this context. 
Whether there is acceptability or not, legislation has 
to be followed, since most of the legislation does 
contain provisions for imposition of penalties and 
prosecution for non-observance of obligations; not so 
is the case with the latter. A view is often expressed 
that the writing of penalties in a legislation gives it the 
character of persecution — prosecution in case of non- 
compliance. Labour legislation being mostly social in 
character, it should develop its sanctions through the 
process of education. According to this view, per- 
suasive methods yield better results and they should be 
adequately used. The other view is also equally strongly 
put forward, namely, that irrespective of penalties 
which exist in the law today, legislative requirements 
have been bypassed; penalties laid down not being 
deterrent enough. Employers and agencies for implc- 
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montation arc oflcn allescd lo be hand in glove with 
each other. And in this allegation, because of the light 
penalties in'posed by judges when a default against 
an employer is established, even oflicers of the judiciary 
are not excluded. It may be useful to examine in each 
State how many of the cases of non-compliance 
reported to Government are actually sanctioned for 
legal action: and in cases wlicre default has been 
established in the court, the nature of penalties imposed 
for such default. The general impression one gets 
particularly in discussions with the labour groups is 
that for various reasons prosecutions are not frequent 
nor are penalties such as would deter the recipients of 
these penalties from defaulting again. 

32. Cases have been brought to the notice of the 
Commission where after legal action has been initiated 
by ollicers in consultation with Government, Govern- 
ment has for unknown reasons, changed its mind and 
officers have been asked to withdraw prosecution. 
Such cases may be rare, but their occurrence is disturb- 
ing. Apart from the impression of vaccilation on the 
part of Government, which such withdraw.a!s create, 
they have a bad psycliological effect on the officers at 
whose instance the prosecution was initially launched. 
A plea on behalf of such officers that prosecution when 
sanctioned sliould be allowed to take its course un- 
hampered if the implementing authority has to retain 
its respect in the public eye would presuntably have 
sveight. It will be u eful to know from Governments 
in the region the frequency of such withdrawals. 

33. But whatever bo the machinery for detecting 
non-implementation and the nature of pen.ilties, once 
non-implementation is established, it goes without 
saying that just as the frame-work of legislation and 
voluntary arrangements is developed through a 
tripartite effort, supervision over implement.ation 
should also have a tripartite character, though of a 
different type. This aspect is now being increasingly 
realized by the consultative institutions created by 
Governments. Indeed, tripartite discussions arc, in 
recent years, devoting much more time to implementa- 
tion than they used to before. The main responsibility 
for observing compliance with law/awards/scttlemcnts/ 
agreements, as stated earlier, will be of the employer, 
though such of it as is required to bo borne by workers’ 
organisations will acquire significance in time to come. 
The role of Government will continue to be important 
particularly in the matter of creating/strengthening a 
permissive type of machinery to which complainants 
could come for redress. While such an arrangement 
will work where the industry, both labour and manage- 
ment, is organised, in small units and in unorganised 
sections of workers, greater vigilance on the side of 
Government will still be necessary. Problems of labour 


aiim inistration in such units, as have b«en brought to 
the notice of tho Commission so far, arise for the 
following re.asons: 

(i) In many matters sm til units are given exe np- 
tion based on the number of employees engagjd. Such 
exemption is reported to bo exploited by the employer 
by showing a worker-strength belcw the exemption limit 
even when the number of employees is sucli as would 
take him outside the exempted category. 

(ii) In small units breaches of tho Factories Act, 
particularly, arc quite common. It is alleged that at 
every step some provisions or the other of the Act gets 
involved. There may bo violations even wiihout the 
management being conscious of it. Workers either 
do not care about the violation of these provisions. 
As a consequence, tllcre is no pressure from workers for 
tlicir implementation. 

(iii) The inspecting staff as referred to earlier is 
iimdequate. 

(iv) In many cases siuiller units arc dispersed over 
a wide area m.aking inspection diffieult. 

(v) Financial difficulties at the e.nployers anl also 
come in tlio way of implementing labour legislation. 
As most of these units operate with limited funds, there 
is a pressure on the management to utilise these funds 
in more productive channels. 

(vi) Because of different laws being administered 
by different authorities, the entrepreneur- na.iager has 
to satisfy these diverse authorities. On many occasions 
this becomes d.ffieuit, as the time involved ca.t be put 
to better use by the manager. 

(vii) The employer may try to evade inspections 
and often obstruct the work of the inspectorate. 
Records may not be inainiamcd properly. In many 
cases, because of toe standard of tho education ot the 
entrepreneur, tho significanee of maintenaace of records 
miy not even be understood. 

(viii) E.\cept in the case of a dispute with manage- 
ment, workers rarely bring to the notice of the labour 
inspectorate violations of legislative provisions. 
Workers themselves are ignorant of me statutory pro- 
tection tliey have; in many cases where this is known 
they may not care to avail of it. 

34. ft has also been urged tJiat the Commission 
should distinguish between cases of genuine hardship in 
small establishments and those wnerc an employer is 
Wanting to deny workers the benefits available under 
the law by sub-dividing his unit into smaller parts in 
order to evade legal provisions. In the for.ner case an 
employer may bo wanting to operate on a small scale as 
a matter of necessity; in the latter, tho mtefttioiis of the 
employer are not above board. It should be the 
responsibility of labour administration to see that 
remedies should bo tried out for avoiding such 
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cvasioas. 

35. Another area where ditEcullici are allcgeJ to 
have been experienced is units in the public sector. The 
argument that public sector undertakings arc not based 
on profit motive and are socially oriented has been 
advanced to seek exemptions from certain legal obliga- 
tions. In some cases the argument is that the privileges 
enjoyed by workers in totality are bettor than those 
enjoyed elsewhere. Neither of these arguments can be 
a valid justification for seeking c.\emplions from specific 
legal requirements, which in most cases lay down the 
minimum requirements only. If what the undertaking 
has already provided more than meets the legal require- 
ment, the question of seeking c.xcmption would not 
arise at all in the case of provisions relating to safely, 
working conditions, welfare, sanitation etc., nor can 
exemptions be justifiably sought from certain specific 
provisions on the ground that in regard to certain 
others, the establishment has provided mucli more than 
the legal requirement. Profit or loss has to be worked 
out on the basis of costs which take into account the 
requirements of legislation. The argument tliat public 
sector units should operate on no-profit basis itself is 
also untenable on the consideration that public under- 
takings arc expected to create a surplus whiclt Itelps 
them to develop further. In fact the surpluses from 
such undertakings have been considered to bo one of 
the sources of plan finance. The .social-orientation 
argument again cannot be stretched too far in favour of 
claiming exemption under labour legislation because by 
hypothesis labour legislation itself has a social orienta- 
tion. The stretching of this argument would mean that 
what is given to labour as a matter of riglit by legisla- 
tion is denied under the spacious argument that the 
total output of the public sector has to be generated on 
socially oriented considerations and labour should not 
claim what is due to it under statute. Also when this 
dillercntial treatment was advanced on behalf of the 
public sector at the time when a total view was taken in 

the Second Plan, it was made clear that “ 

administrators handling such undertakings have to be 
specially watchful of labour interests”.' This emphasis 
was reiterated in the Third Plan.’ 

36. In spite of the declared objectives of Govern- 
ment, public sector plants appear to have been managed 
in such a way as to attract a good deal of criticism in 
this respect. This matter came up for discussion in a 
number of meetings which the Labour Ministry held 
with the Heads of public sector undertakings in 1962, 
1963 and 1964. The Estimates Committee in its 52nd 


1. p. 572 — Second Five Year Plan. Also see 
p. 577. 

2. pp. 253 and 273. 


Report (1963-64) recommended that a periodical review 
by the administrative Ministries and the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment is necessary to ensure that 
the undertakings comply with labour laws. The Heads 
of the public sector undertakings also, conscious of the 
need to give soccKal attention to this problem, recom- 
mended in 1963 that “there should be an annual review 
of the position regarding the implementation of labour 
laws in the public sector undertakings. At the plant 
level such reviews should be conducted by the State 
Labour Commissioner or the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner in coo.oeration with the General Manager and at 
the Government level, jointly by the Ministry of 
Labour and the Employing Ministries concerned.” 

37. C.iso studies of industrial relations and implc- 
menlalioii of labour laws in public sector undertakings 
undertaken by the Implementation and Evaluation 
Division of the Ministry of Labour and Employment' 
suegest that the position concerning implementation of 
labour legislation in public sector undertakings has 
been generally satisfactory, but some instances of 
inadequate observance of safety and welfare provisions 
have been noticed. It was found that the defects noted 
are neitlicr intentional nor were they major lapses; 
they could be rectified with some more attention. 
While these arrangements arc expected to improve the 
situation over time, the fact that investigations were 
necessary to establish whether public sector units 
observe Iheir statutory obligations is itself a comment 
on the state of aftairs in them. It is reported that 
managements arc faced with procedural difiiculties in 
obtaining financial and other sanctions from their 
principals in distant places, a disadvantage not sulTcred 
by private undertakings. There is also the difficulty 
of following a policy suitable in one area for fear of 
its repercussions cisewlicrc. The managements arc 
therefore a bit hesitant lo take early decisions and often 
express their helplessness. It is stated that given the 
ncccssasy authority and the will on the part of local 
officers to exercise that authority, a great deal can be 
done to eliminate causes of conflict. In addition, 
among the suggestions which have been made to 
improve the situation are (i) strengthening of personnel 
departments, (ii) fuller use of the services of labour 
officers and conciliation oflicers, (iii) prompt attention 
to tile grievances of workers, (iv) greater recourse lo 
voluntary arbitration in the settlement of disputes. 


3. Sucli case studies have been compi cted in 20 
public sector undertakings. Five studies are in pro- 
gress. To provide a comparative picture the Imple- 
mentation and Evaluation Division lias conducted 
similar studies in a few selected units in the private 
sector also. 
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(v) satisfactory promotion proccikircs ami (vi) ctTcctivc 
working of tlio machinery of joint consultation. On 
the basis of information available, the Working Group 
may examine the suggestions ami advise how they 
could be implemented. 

38. The responsibility for administration of labour 
l.a\vs is shared between the Centre and St.atc Govern- 
ments. As mentioned earlier, at present, the admini- 
stration of labour laws for Mines, Railways, Banks, 
Life Insurance Corporation,, etc. falls in the sphere of 
the Central Government, whereas all undertakings 
other than those coming under the Central sphere will 
bo under the State jurisdiction. The growth of new 
industries like steel and oil, mostly in the public sector 
and located in several States, has given rise to certain 
new problems in Labour administration. Sonre of these 
industries fall in the State sphere, but arc under the 
management of Central Government or of a Corpora- 
tion set up by the Centre. To .avoid complications 
which are likely to result in the event of non-uniformity 
of working conditions according to practices in different 
States, a demand has arisen that industrial relations 
in these industries should be brought within Cential 
jurisdiction. It is also suggested that certain fields 
now falling under the jurisdiction of the Centre should 
appropriately be transferred to the State mtchincry. 
For instance, mica mining is an industry for which the 
appropriate Government will be the Central Govern- 
ment, but a factory processing mica under the same 
management and in the same neighbourhood will bo 
supervised by the State Government. It has been 
contended that bringing both these within the purview 
of the same authority, preferably in the Slate sphere, 
would make the enforcement more cfTcctive. Under 
the present arrangement, it is possible in the case of 
disputes arising in the case of such composite units that 
industrial relations machinery set up by the Centre and 
the concerned State may take a different view and 
create conditions under which management would be 
difficult. Cement/iron and steel is another instance 
where authorities can be dilTcrcnf, ccment/stcel factory 
will be under State jurisdiction whereas the raw 
material for the factory i.c. quarrj'/ore, a part of the 
composite unit, will be under the Central authority. 
The Working Group may consider how problems in 
labour administration of this nature can be best 
handled. 

VU 

39. One may now deal with more specific areas of 
labour administration. Realizing the importance of the 
subject, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations 
devoted its Second National Seminar on Industri.^ 
Rehations in a Developing Economy to ‘The Administ- 


rative Dimensions of Labour Laws’. The Seminar had 
a fair representation of employer and trade union 
groups with participation by Central and State Govern- 
ment officials and persons academicaljy interested in 
labour problems. Since the conclusions of the Seminar 
may be of interest to the Working Group. 

40. In discussing the problems of administration, 
apart from the working of the various offices under the 
Ministry/Department of Labour, the Ministry/Depart- 
mcnt itself h.ts been a subject of some comment. Some 
observations on this point have already been made. It 
has been suggested in the evidence before the Commis- 
sion so far that Labour Minister/Department, though 
it may have the hast word in labour matters in theory, 
has to bow down very often to the dictates of Ministries 
which arc considered to bo of a more prestigeous type. 
Conflicts arise due to the very nature of the functions of 
the Labour Ministry Department with cither the Emp- 
loying Departments or Departments of Finance Industiy 
etc. The experience in States n.irrated mainly by trade 
unions is that in such conflicts the Labour Department 
is helpless. In matters where departmental undertakings 
arc involved, the Department of Labour is singled out 
for criticism as if it Ls not a part of the Government. 
It is also claimed that in many cases the Labour port- 
folio is held by a Junior Minister and in case a senior 
holds it. he will bo given other portfolios. In cither 
case, interest of labour suffers because of lack of weight 
attached to the views of a junior or inadequate atten- 
tion paid by the Senior Minister to the work of the 
Dep.artmcnt. 

41. Two important functionaries in Government at 
the offieial level dealing with labour are (i) the Secretary 
to the Department and (ii) the Labour Co.mmissioner. 
In many States, Labour Secretary also attends to the 
work of other departments entrusted to him. Here 
again, because of the somewhat heavier responsibilities 
in these other departments, labour matters at that level 
.acquires secondary importance. Added to this, the 
entrusting of Labour Commissioner’s offiee to a service 
officer makes it difficult to establish a continuity in 
that office because of the officer’s eligibility for trans- 
fer which again is detrimental to problems of labour 
administration. What is true of the labour portfolio 
at the Ministerial level is also alleged to be true at the 
level of Labour Secretary/Com.missioner. Because of 
“Ihe thankless task which the Labour Secretary/Commis- 
sioncr is required to perform, this has turned out to be 
an unwanted responsibility. It is possible that in many 
State' continuity is maintained of the person who has 
been entrusted with Labour Commissioner’s responsibi- 
lity. But it would be useful if the State Governments 
provide information about the changes which have 
taken place both at the level of Labour Secretary and 
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!; c Coi:Ul^^s:Cl•cr in ihc l»>t IO)ear>, If iuch 

i.-ifonr.-.i'.rn rsijbl il'.c-j tlis pcint ihat Labour Ccm- 
nr»''('ni;r is urt'ci frctjucnl prJcts I’f transfer, could 
if c U rrS-Tj; Group .•nalc suyocsiions 35 lo bc'sv convi- 
r.uity sbouM be maintained C It is also clJintcJ that as 
a tCj'ait of ll'.a inadequate staif,s S''tn to Labour 
Cornmiisioner v.ithin the Iiierrachy of services, the efU- 
viais dca'ing '.'iiii Libour develop somewlial of on in- 
fcr'oriiv complex in dealing with maticri connected 
with other Ministries'Dcparimen's. It will be useful to 
examine this point also. 

42. Apart from the Labour Department proper, 
there 'have been commcnls'crilicisnis regarding the 
svoiking of industrial tribun.ils. delays involved in 
getting disputes settled thereon, the personnel of tribu- 
nals and the nianncr of appointment of these tribunals 
and also the authority which should fee mainly concern- 
ed about these appointments. Since these are matters 
which are being c.xamincd sepaiatcly, no detailed refer- 
ence seems to be necessary. 

•P. Another aspect which is organisationally more 
conne.ted with the odice of Labour Secretary and 
Labour Commissioner is the working of the Factory 
Inspectorates. In this case .also, the comments range 
from inadeauacy of the inspectorate, and this is accept- 
ed on all sides, to the basis on which the inspectorate 
should function in the years to come. Since this 
mailer also is under a detailed discussion separately, 
the Working Group may not deal with it. A separate 
paper is being drawn up on the basis of material sup- 
plied b\ Chief Inspectors of Factories of dilTcrent States. 
This svili be sent to the Working Group for such coin- 
mems as it would like lo make. 

44. Then there is the larger area of commcnl,' 
criticism which more directly concerns Ihc olficc of the 
labour Commissioner — the work rclalii g to settlement 
of disputes and regislralion/recognition of imions. 
Observjiions have been made on the inadequacy of 
inspcciors under the P.aymcnt of Wages Act and the 
inclTcciive way in which Minimum Wage legislation 
has been adminisicred. But, by and laigc, the nuajor 
portion of criticism is on Ihc working of the conciliation 
machinery. This aspect requires to be gone iiiio in 
seme detail. 

45. The comments on conciliation m.achincry — 
which have been brought before the Commission — falf 
mainly under the following heads : (i) delays; (ii) atti- 
tude of parlies towards conciliation; (iii) the inade- 
quacy of conciliation machinery; (iv) the quality of 
personnel; (v) the powers of conciliation olTicers; (vi) 
the .assessment of the working of the machinery; and 
fvii) suggestions for improvement. These arc discussed 
below in that order. 


(i) Debjs 

40 . incifectivenesj of conciliation maehincry is 
sought to be established both by employers and workers 
because of del.iys invoKed in the prtVess. For workers 
••justice delayed is justice denied". On the employers’ 
side delay becomes ohjecliomable bec.ame it allows 
picssuies to he built up and in a way coerces the 
employer into a sctllcir.cnt. This question requires to 
be c.xamincd from all angles. There is, on the oilier 
h.and, the .argument that .all delays m.ay not necessarily 
be bad. It is possible that even as a dispute is pending 
before a conciliator, parties gel together and try to 
settle it outside Ihc concili.tlor’ chamber. Whether 
the fact, that the dispute is with the conciliator, itself 
cncouragc-s parties lo gel together and settle the matter 
will have to be decided in the light of the generally of 
such settlements. But the various causes of delay 
require to be .gone into. It often happens Ihat when a 
conciliator handles a c.ase. he has to seek inforinilion 
from, the parties. On many occ.asions, the compila- 
tion of such information disturbs the time schedule of 
the conciliator. On other occasions .adjournments arc 
sought both by employers and workers. Such post- 
ponement is by mutual consent, and probably the 
period of pcstponcment is not taken into account for 
counting the period during which conciliation has to 
be compulsorily completed. There are, however, a 
fair number of cases where one of the parlies seeks time 
and the other acquiesces into this adjournment though 
without formally agreeing to it. When delays arc thus 
amalyscd according to causes, it may be possible for the 
Working Group to take a view of how such delays 
could be avoided. 

47. A Conciliation Officer docs not liavc any autho- 
rity to give something which is in the nature of a bind- 
ing on both the parlies. Clothing him with such powers 
may attract other consequences which are detrimental 
to his functions on the one hand and the dislike by the 
parties which appear before him on the other. He has, 
therefore, to use his powers of education, persuasion, 
idcntiric.ation and transformation to see whether he 
could cflcct a reasonable dctcrmin.ation of the points in 
dispute. In many cases ho has lo educate both sides, 
and equally himself, about Ihc real nature of the 
demand and all educative processes do involve an ele- 
ment of delay. Attempts have been made through 
tripartite decisions and also through instructions 
by Governments from time to time to reduce 
these delays. It may be worthwhile lo e.xamine 
tlie consequences of this pressure for reducing delays on 
the efficacy of conciliation. Of the cases handled by 
conciliators will it be possible to say in how many the 
officer did not got credit for settlement because the lime 
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element worked against him ? 

(ii) Altitude Of Parlies Towards Cuiiciiiatiuii 

48. The common complaint has been the concilia- 
tion proceedings are merely a hurdle to be crossed over 
for reaching the next stage of the industrial relations 
machinery. This attitude to conciliation is not un- 
common, it is argued, within the conciliation machinery 
itself. It is also stated that the width of interest and 
depth of understanding which can make conciliation a 
success is conspicuous by its absence in the personnel 
handling conciliation proceedings. This is a comment 
coming both from employers and workers and is some- 
what inconsistent with the argument on delays put 
forward by them. It seems to be an unduly harsh 
assessment of the pains which the conciliation officer 
may be taking in settling a dispute, though it may 
happen that by judging the attitude of parties the 
officer may be closing a case too soon for the liking of 
one party or the other. 

49. It often happens that since conciliation is a for- 
mality to bo gone through, p.arties do not send persons 
who have a finaly sav in the termination of a dispute. 
Very often representatives who attend on behalf of 
cither side are briefed merely to bring the officer’s 
suggestions to higher scats of authority in the respective 
organisations to sock further instructions and act 
merely as postmen. This frustrating experience can go 
on endlessly, all the time parties themselves suggest- 
ing adjournments for valid reasons. On occasions as 
pointed out earlier, labour organisations enter con- 
ciliation and delay proceedings merely to build up 
public pressure for their demands or for resisting 
demands made by the other side. Same may be the 
case with employers. 

50. There are also instances when parties have 
their genuine internal difficulties for reaching settlement 
in conciliation. While the award of an industrial 
tribunal can be a sufficient justification for claiming 
relief under the tax laws, voluntary agreements with the 
unions or settlements through conciliator’s effort do 
not have the same immunity from taxes. Shareholders 
also may accept more readily a tribunal award than an 
agreement by pianagcment or settlement in conciliation. 
A trade union with a marginal advant.age over its rival 
in terms of its influence on workers may find it con- 
venient not to agree to a fair compromise which is 
liable to be exploited by its rival. It is also on record 
that awards by tribunals are preferred to ‘consent 
awards’ for the same reason. There may be cases on 
both sides where an employer by insisting on going to 
the next stage in the industrial relations machinery has 
actually incurred a heavier burden on himself than 
what the conciliation officer had suggested by way of 


compromise or a union had to remain satisfied with a 
more unfavourable contract than the one which it 
rejected at an earlier stage. It may be useful for 
assessing the real nature of the attitude of parties to 
cite instances within the knowledge of the Working 
Group where these may have occurred. 

(111) The Inadequacy Of Conciliation Machinery 

51. The inadequacy of conciliation machinery has 
been complained of on all sides— Government, employ- 
ers and workers. The obvious difficulties of strengthen- 
ing the machinery arc mentioned by Government, 
whereas the approach on the side of employers and 
workers has been that in this important area of imple- 
mcnt.ation of Labour legislation inadequacy of officers 
should not be tolerated. As pointed out earlier, if it is 
possible to indicate for each State how the industrial re- 
lations machinery has been strengthened in response to 
the number of cases to be handled by this machinery, 
some conclusions could possibly be reached. In suggest- 
ing this course, its limitations have been recognised. 
It is accepted, for instance, that mere comparison 
of cases can be no guide to increasing the number 
of officers. Workload has also to be judged in 
relation to the increase in other responsibilities of these 
officers as well as the intricacy of cases they have to 
handle as well as the demand content of each. If 
some assessment of this aspect is readily available. It 
will be useful. 

(iv) The Quality Of Personnel 

52. Apart from the question of numbers, the quality 
of personnel engaged in this work has also been a 
subject of comments. It has been argued that concilia- 
tion tends to be mechanical, because the officer does 
not have any important suggestion to offer during the 
course of the proceedings. He has inadequate know- 
ledge of the industry as also of law, though in fairness 
to conciliation officers it has been said that for the law 
which they are required to administer i.o. the labour law 
in general, the knowledge of the officers is not inade- 
quate. What is deficient, according to employers, is 
legal discipline which an officer will get only if he has 
undergone legal training. It is a point for considera- 
tion whether this is a very serious handicap in appre- 
ciating the weight of facts tendered in evidence. In 
many cases Conciliation Officers have been found want- 
ing, it is said, in the philosophy of conciliation itself. 
In this region of comment, there can be considerable 
amount of vagueness and the so-called philosophical 
aspect of the officer’s work can as well be ignored. But 
a more far-reaching criticism has come from some 
employer and worker groups. In their view, even 
where conciliation officers are in adequate numbers, 
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lia VO the right qualifications, and proper perspective in 
judging matters they have to deal with, the machinery 
has proved ineffective. This may be out of deep-seated 
prejudice for Government inlerfei-cnce on the part of a 
section of employers on the one hand as also because of 
the advocacy of direct action on the side of many 
unions. Whether there should be some intervention or 
not by a public agency is, at this stage, an open 
question. But if it is ultimately decided that some 
intervention is necessary, it would be useful if the 
Working Group could suggest some steps for improving 
the quality of conciliation machinery. 

(v) The Powers Of Conciliation OITiccrs 

53. A part of the alleged failure of the conciliation 
machinery has been attributed to lack of powers of a 
conciliation officer and inadequacy of his pay and 
status within the liierarchy of Government vis-a-vis 
the parties which are required to appear before 
him. It has been suggested that apart from enhancing 
his powers by way of securing attendance of parties at 
the proceedings and production of documents and the 
like, the status of the officer requires to be enh.anccd. 
And one way to judge the status is through his pay 
packet. In considering this latter argument, it ma>' be 
worthwhile assessing the effect of any recommendation 
about salary adjustment on tbe resources available to 
Government for labour administration. It is likely that 
these will continue to remain inelastic for a long time. 
Possible success of special pleading oti behalf of a set of 
officers will depend on Government's assessment of the 
total repercussions of the steps it will take on other 
comparable services. The other consideration to be 
taken into account may be that even if Government is 
in a position to improve pay scales of these officers, 
will this improvement by itself bring the parties the 
officer is dealing with, to the discussion table 7 If lower 
salary is the main consideration, there will always be 
persons, with whom the officer wants to negotiate, 
beyond the reach of his improved emoUimcnts. The 
same argument can be advanced in case of additional 
powers to be given to conciliation officers. Perhaps 
production of relevant documents could be secured 
through this process as also the presence of an unwill- 
ing person. But whether the mere presence of tlie latter 
will be of any help in conciliation is again doubtful. 

(vi) The Assessment Of The Working Of The 'Machinery 

54. About the assessment of the utility of con- 
ciliator’s work, there has been a mi.vcd reaction. In 
this connection, statistics can be better guide. A detail- 
ed analysis of the working of the industrial relations 
machinery at the Centre undertaken recently 
(Appendix II of this report) shows how arguments 
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about tlie incflectiveiiess of the machinery can be 
mitruo. In reply to the statistical argument, it has 
been suggested that in many cases where success is 
reported through conciliation, patties themselves reach 
an agreement outside the conciliator's chamber and 
seek his endorsement in order to make it binding on 
workers who may not be parties to the agreement 
through the union which has hammered it out. While 
this could be on important limitation in understanding 
the weight of the statistics as may be available with 
Governments, it will be useful to bring them together 
just the same in order to see whether some assessment 
of conciliator’s work could be made on that basis. 

(vii) Suggestions For Improvements 

55. Some of the suggestions for improving the 
machinery have already been referred to. Others which 
have been repeatedly mentioned arc : (a) the concilia- 
tion officer should have powers to adjudicate in regard 
to disputes in small units or in matters which do not 
involve high stakes ; (b) the officer’s assessment about 
reference of a dispute to adjudication should be 
respected ; (c) the implementation of settlement reached 
in conciliation sliould also be the responsibility of the 
same officers; (b) and (c) would mean that a concilia- 
tion officer should combine in himself the functions of 
a conciliator, adjudicator and implementator. These 
arc also points which the Working Group may like to 
consider. 

56. There seems to be a practice in some States to 
seek conciliation officer’s confidential reports about the 
attitude of the parties towards his effort to bring about 
a settlement. In some cases these reports are brought 
to the notice of the parties. The result is that a frank 
assessment of the case at conciliation stage through 
reports which are not to be made public becomes 
difficult ; and so docs the future work of the officer 
because bis attitude towards one party or the other, 
howsoever objective it may be, gets known and the 
party commented against nurses a grievance which is 
not healthy for future settlement of disputes. Even a 
more difficult situation is created when a conciliator 
seeks to settle a dispute in a public undert.aking. In such 
cases when the dispute is not settled, the officer’s 
Comments on the attitude of management or trade 
union concerned in it are sent through the Labour 
Department and the Employing Department to the 
same officer, about whoso attitude the report is made, 
for comments. If the report is in favour of manage- 
ment, conciliator’s comment on workers’ representatives 
is made known to workers to buy peace. In some cases, 
it is complained by workers that the officer against 
whoso altitude conciliator has taken a stand is given a 
chance to plead his case witliout the knowledge of the 
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conciliator and this plea gets accepted exparte because 
of the alleged weakness of the Labour Depart- 
ment/Ministry. In the process, the position of the 
conciliation officer gels weakened still further. Working 
Group may consider whether tliis situation prevails in 
the region and if it does how it could bo remedies. 

57. Discretionary powers which vest with Govern- 
ment have come in for a major share of criticism. 
Their misuse has been commented so adversely by trade 
unions that some went even to tlie extent of suggesting 
that existing powers of Labour Department should be 
curtailed. Their claim is that the discretion which 
vests in the Labour Department is used to labour’s 
disadvantage. A mote general complaint, however, 
seems to be that the Department uses its discretionary 
powers to protect trade unions of particular brand. In 
the case of other unions, Governments have on many 
occasions reserved for themselves the right of judging 
the merits of each demand and referring only some of 
them to industrial tribunals and with holding others. 
The implication is that in case of unions which do not 
find favour with Government, it is only the minor 
demands which go in for adjudication, if at all. They 
also feel that either the entire charter of demands 
should be sent to adjudication or none. In any case, 
before deleting any demand from a reference, unions 
should be allowed an opportunity to say before the 
highest Governmental level why the demand was 
made. 

58. At pre-conciliation level, the administrative 
discretion is involved in the matter of treating the 
dispute, whether to encourage informal mutual settle- 
ment or without such encouragement even decline 
conciliation proceedings or accept the dispute in 
conciliation. At higher levels of Government, there is 
discretion whether to declare a particular industry a 
public utility service for- the purpose of Industrial 
Disputes Act and the discretion to amend/ 
modify an award. Reference or Non-reference 
'of a dispute to a particular agency has its impact on 
industrial relations, influencing union policies, emp- 
loyers’ altitudes, problems of inter-union rivalries, 
nature of political influence of trade unions, employers 
and so on. In a number of cases there arc demands for 
instituting a Court of Enquiry. But these arc generally 
rejected, the grievance in such cases being that the 
public is not adequately educated about the merits of 
the c,ase. This, however, docs not appear to be a 
serious argument. 

59. It has been argued willi equal force that the 
alleged misuse of discretion is not a reality. If certain 
demands get left out, it is because there may be exist- 
ing agrecmcnts/settlements/awards governing them. It 
m.ay also be that as a matter of prestige such demands 


are put forward again by rival unions even before the 
awards/agreeraents etc., run their course. Since ques- 
tions of prestige of this typo cannot be a guide for 
governmental action, selective references may take 
place and with justification. The argument about 
“favoured” unions is also not reported to be valid. In 
every debate on demands for grants, this point is made 
in the Parliament by members of the opposition and 
refuted by Government with statistics at its command. 
(The same may be the case with State Legislatures). In 
fact, many trade unions have put forward a plea that 
the so-called “favoured” unions have been getting a 
raw deal at the hands of Government in the sense that 
because of the instrument of agitation which is always 
in the hands of unions alleging step-motherly treatment. 
Governments have, at times, found themselves shy of 
granting references to tribunals where they are due in 
case of the “favoured” unions. Some statistics have 
already been received from the States which have been 
visited so far by the Commission. It should be possible 
for others also to supply information which will put 
the alleged discrimination in its proper perspective. 

60. One argument which has been put before ilie 
Commission from the Government side is that at the 
secretariat level decisions have been taken purely on 
merit. The rules of the game which have been settled 
in tripartite meetings are followed. Cases where discre- 
tion is wrongly used at a level higher than the secreta- 
riat arc indeed rare. But it is such rare cases which 
perhaps strike headlines, so to say. They become 
more an issue of prestige. The situation is made worse 
by public men, who are near the scats of power, claim- 
ing that their word will be listened by Government 
more readily and improving their popularity thereby. 
There is also a feeling among workers, justified perhaps, 
that it is always wise to approach Government for 
references through persons known to those in power. 
In fact, when rise in membership of one trade union 
federation in a State was brought to Government’s 
notice, the reason mentioned for this rise was precisely 
this. It may be necessary for the Working Group to 
examine this issue on the basis of facts available with 
different State Governments, 

61. Discretionary powers with Government operate, 
it is alleged/moro harshly against labour in the case of 
public scct/Or undertakings, especially where the Central 
Government is involved. Dekays in Central Govern- 
ment in processing suer cates by the concerned State 
Government, if it happens to be the appropriate autho- 
rity, add to dissatisfaction inherent in the situation. 
Many c.ases arise where the State Governments do not 
act without a signal from the Centre. And at the 
Centre the procedures of consultation are so rigid that 
the formalities take a long time, fn the last three years. 
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the Ministrj’ of Labour at the Centre liave taken steps 
to expedite the process of clearing such references, but 
the full effect of these steps is yet to be felt. Even after 
these formalities are gone through, unions allege that 
in a majority of cases, it is the view of the employing 
Departments which prevails. Merely to cut out delays, 
one State Government has suggested to the Centre that 
the convention of consulting the Centre before making 
references to adjudication in central public sector 
undertakings located in that State will not be respected 
if delajs occur beyond a certain limit. 

62. Cases have been reported that discreation has 
been used even against the registration of unions, 
though such registration does not give any special 
powers in terras of recognition to persons who seek to 
come together. On occasions, issues which arc not 
germane to registration, like the observance of the 
Code of Discipline. Industrial Truce Resolution, etc. 
are raised in order to delay the issue of a certificate and 
even to deny it. This refusal to register seems to be, if 
true, going beyond the provisions of law and much 
more so against its spirit. 

63. Administrative discretion is stated to be used 
very liberally and sympathetically, according to some 
employers, at the level of the Registrar of Trade Unions 
to accommodate unions by and large. Another area of 
implied administrative discretion is in the verification 
of union membership before deciding whether a dispute 
may not be taken into conciliation. For a union, a 
reference to conciliation is a matter of great concern as 
this gives it a lease of few' years. But the scrutiny for 
a membership certificate being done at a low level and 
with all possibilities of subjective manipulations enter- 
ing in it leaves room for discontent. Also, instances 
would not be lacking, it is alleged, where the same 
demands put up by two or more unions have been 
referred only in the name of a favoured union. This 
might have had its effect on the growth of only a cer- 
tain brand of trade unions in the country. 

64. The qualitative character of administrative 
discretion may vary from region to region depending 
upon the nature of administrative traditions prevailing 
there and the political group in power. A pertinent 
question in this regard is : “How far w'ould it be satis- 
factory to leave important and strategic areas of mdus- 
trial relations to the subjectives factor of individual 
official/governmcntal discretion?”. A corollary of this 
would be : How far could this be codified, if at all ? 

65. Even against the background of inadequate 
interest shown by um'ons for enforcing compliance with 
awardsfagreements etc. which are of a non-monctary 
character, there is a plea that unions should function 
as supervisors for implementation of labour laws and 
enforcing compliance with awards. If this pica is 


accepted, situation will' perhaps improve only .in the 
organised sector of industries and it is this sector which 
has a comparatively better record of compliance with 
legislation and the obligations consequent on such 
legislation than units which fall into . the category of 
unorganised sector of industry. The problems of this 
sector have already been posed carli.er. Arising out of 
this need, can a solution be the expansion of the admi- 
nistrative set-up for enforcement commensurate with the 
growth of the small scale unorganised sector of industry 
and conccntr.ming on this area in preference to the 
comparatively larger units where by. assumption the 
workers should be expected to take care of themselves. 
The guidance of Working Group on this point will be 
useful. 

66. A point mentioned in the course of evidence 
before the Commission so far as that a good part of 
labour legislation may not self-enforcing. Labour 
organisations may not be equally strong everywhere to 
enforce compliance. But for reducing the burden on 
implementing authorities, the Commission should con- 
sider the possibility of giving workers’ organisations the 
statutory authority to approach courts direct for 
redress. The present arrangement under \vhich the 
parties have to .approach courts only through Govern- 
ment causes avoidable hardship to unions. It also leaves 
room for a charge that Government’s discretion is used 
in its political interest. 

67. Argument about giving unions an authority to 
approach tribunals direct rests on the assumption that 
unions can successfully play this role. A point which 
requires consideration is whether in the present context 
of multiplicity of unions and rivalries among them this 
power will lead to vexatious prosecutions. Also assum- 
ing that trade union unity will be secured, will it be 
worthwhile to give this power to parties ? The possible 
argument against this is thafone may have to pass even 
through this process to make the parties realize that in 
terms of organisational build-up, such ve.xatious pro- 
ceedings do not pay. There will have to be an arrange- 
ment by which such powers could be e.xercised only by 
the representative union, except in case of individual 
complaint, but this again raises the basic question of 
how the representative union should be named. Also, 
it would not be appropriate for the Government to 
divest itself of its responsibilities in this matter. It is 
therefore, understood that the arrangement by which 
unions should go to tribunals direct should be permis- 
sive and not exclusive. 

6S. The inadequate compliance with the provisions 
of Shops and Commercial Establishments Act has been 
voiced every where by workers. • The complaint is that 
because of its administration by local bodies, where the 
voice of owners of these establishments is stronger than 
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that of workers, prosecutions arc hard to come by. 
This complaint received a mild support from ofBcials of 
some Corporations also. The same objection is vaild a 
•■fortiori” to the proposition that the implementation of 
the Minimum Wages Act in the agriculture should be 
left in the hands of Panchayats. The Working Group 
may examine these points also. 

69. For several years now, there have been periodic 
discussions about the working of tire implementation 
and enforcement machinery and the best method of 
improving it. These discussions have revealed certain 
common factors which are responsible for inadequate 
implementation of labour laws in most of the States. 
While evaluating the working of the labour administra- 
tion and enforcement machinery, one has to distinguish 
between two types of problems faced by the administra- 
tor. Firstly, there arc certain difficulties which arc due 
to the prevailing legal provisions themselves ; then 
there arc problerrts which arise not out of the legal 
provisions, but due to other physical and environmental 
Victors. Lack of power to call for certain records or to 
compel attendance at proceeding etc., fall in' the fornier 
category and so do cases where delays occur as a rxsuU 
of differences in interpretation of awards/scttlc- 
raents/agreements as between employers and workers. 
The remedy in such cases is amendment of law or sothc 
expeditious arrangement for interpreting disputed 
points. On the other hands, delays due to inadequate 
staff, over-burdening of the existing staff with, 
multifarious duties, difficulties of transportation, 
accessibility to premises etc. fall in the second category 
and can be remedied at least partially by administrative 
action. It is this kind of general administrative 
problems that will be discussed in the Working Group. 

70. Most of the State Governments have been 
complaining of lack of financial resources to augment 
their inspection and enforcement staff. Although the 


need for such strengthening has been fully appreciated 
by lire labour department as well as the other depart- 
ments, Central or State, it has not been possible in 
most cases to translate this need into reality because of 
financial stringency everywhere. The inadequacy of 
staff and their being over-burdened with several duties 
has resulted in delay in completing conciliation proceed- 
ings and the inspectors not being able to inspect the 
undertakings as frequently as may be necessary. At 
present conciliation proceedings drag on interminably, 
causing hardship to and discontent among the parties, 
particularly the workers ; the Factory and Minimum 
Wage Inspectors are hardly able to visit each factory 
even once in a year and a large proportion of the total 
number of establishments do not get visited even once 
in 2 or 3 years. Such a state of affairs is admittedly 
unsatisfactory, but can be remedied only if adequate 
additional staff is appointed. It has been suggested by 
some of the States that the Central Government should 
share a part of the expenses involved in the implementa- 
tion and enforcement of labour legislation. This point 
may be examined in the broad national setting. It has 
an important bearing on many points which have been 
made on improving the tone of labour administration 
viz., improving the status of officers providing them 
with adequate transport, facilitating frequent c.xchange 
of ideas between and within the Central and Stale 
cadres comprising the implementation machiner.v, 
training arrangement for them, and so on. 

71. Finally there is a suggestion that in order to 
minimise political influence on the industrial relations 
machinery, it may bo advisable to have a Central Cadro 
of industrial relations service to which the Central and 
Slate officials should belong. These officers could be 
transferred from the Slate to the Centro and vice-versa. 
This point should bo considered in the Working Group 
in all its facets. 
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